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PREFACE. 



The first half volume of the Biographical Dictionary of the Society for 
the Difirision of Useful Knowledge is now offered to the Public. 

A Biographical Dictionary must be viewed both as a whole and in 
its parts. Viewed as a whole> it must not be compared with a selection 
of Biographies, such, for instance, as the Lives of Plutarch, whose 
object was to inculcate moral lessons rather than simply to tell the 
events of a man's life. Viewed in its parts, a Biographical Dictionary 
must not be compared with special Biography, which has always a 
particular object, and also a completeness unattainable in a work which 
professes to give, within reasonable limits, some account of all persons 
who have lived and have done anything for which they ought to be 
remembered. A Biographical Dictionary is consulted as a ready means 
of getting sufficient information for the time, and as indicating the 
sources of further information. Any attempt, then, to produce in any 
given instance a perfect Biography, would be inconsistent both with the 
object and the limits of such a work. It would also interfere with that 
unity in the mode of treating the subjects which should characterise a 
Biographical Dictionary, in which little more ought to be attempted 
than to give a plain statement of the main events of a person's life, in 
simple language, and, in the case of a writer, a brief criticism on his 
principal works. 

The completeness which a Biographical Dictionary should aim at, 
consists in comprising the names of all persons who deserve a notice, 
and not in containing only elaborate lives of distinguished persons, and 
omitting those of little importance. There are, indeed, many names so 
conspicuous, that, though they are among the most familiar of all names, 
they still require a very particular notice. There are other names 
which also require to be treated at some length, though within narrower 
limits ; but there is a large class of names of persons obscurely known, 
of whom a short notice is sufficient. This last class consists chiefly of 
writers or persons not engaged in public affairs ; and these are the 
names about which it is the most difficult to obtain any information. 
If a man would obtain the little that can be known, or that he may 
wish to know, of such persons, he must often obtain it at a cost of time 
and laboiu* disproportionate to the value of the information. Such 
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names^ if recorded anywhere, peculiarly belong to a Biographical 
Dictionary ; but it will sometimes be sufficient to state the time of the 
birth and death, and the titles of the works of these persons, with the 
addition of a remark or two, wherever that can be done, which shall 
correctly characterise their labours. 

The obscurer names are not confined to any period, but perhaps those 
of persons who lived in what are called the Middle Ages form a large 
number out of the whole. Some of these names called obscure, are 
only obscure to us because of our ignorance; and it is not incon- 
sistent with the object of a Biographical Dictionary to rescue them 
from oblivion, and to place them in their proper rank. The names 
of some of our own countrymen belong to this class of almost forgotten 
persons. 

There is no absolute rule which can determine the relative length of 
articles in a work of this kind, though it must be admitted that an 
important article ought generally to occupy more space than an unim- 
portant article. But the measure of an article's importance is often a 
difficult thing to ascertain ; and there are many cases in which the im- 
portance of an article cannot determine its length. The lives of persons 
of whom little is known must sometimes occupy as much space as the 
lives of those about whom much is known, for the want of direct 
evidence can only be supplied in many cases by conjectures and ap- 
proximations derived from other facts, and these conjectures and ap- 
proximations must be given aj3 such, and therefore require a certain 
amount of explanation. In many lives also it is necessary to correct 
errors in previous biographies, especially when the errors have been 
widely circulated, and are sanctioned by respectable authority. Small 
errors may often be silently corrected, but the correction of errors of 
any magnitude requires some accompanying remark, both for the sake 
of the writer and the reader. 

It being essential to a Biographical Dictionary, as the term is here 
understood, to aim at completeness in the selection of names, this must 
be the answer to any objection which may be made by those to whom 
the present work shall seem to contain many names of little note. 
Those which will seem names of little note to some people will not 
seem so to all ; and names of little note in themselves are of some im- 
portance when viewed in connection with any branch of Science, 
Literature, or Art. An example will explain this. 

Pliny, Pausanias, and other Greek and Roman writers have pre- 
served the names and have described the great works of numerous 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects. Of Greek painting not a speci- 
men remains of the best ages ; but yet we may collect from the records 
of ancient writers sufficient to enable us to judge with considerable accu- 
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racy of the style of their Artists, of their choice of subjects, and of their 
method of treating them. Many of the finest specimens of ancient 
sculpture and architecture still remain, and some of them can be referred 
to their true authors. Every person will expect to find in a Biographical 
Dictionary the Lives of those great Artists whose names and whose 
labours have been transmitted to our limes ; but a Painter, a Sculptor, 
or an Architect may reasonably expect to find also some short notices 
of those of inferior merit : and from such notices he will often derive 
valuable information, which he must otherwise look for in numerous 
passages of many authors. 

A odilection of Biographies, arranged in alphabetical order, b not a 
systematic work ; it has not, as a whole, any connection with any branch 
of Science or Literature ; it is merely an arrangement of matter made 
for g^ieral convenience. When there happen to be many persons who 
have had the same name, the alphabetical arrangement brings them 
all together ; and accordingly a single volume of a Biographical 
Dictionary, taken by itself, is neither a just measure of the extent of 
the whole work, nor of the space given to any particular department of 
learning. But when any principle of arrangement has been adopted as 
the best, there is no reason for ever deviating from it ; and as the prin- 
ciple of arrangement in this work is alphabetical, it has been followed 
out strictly ; the result is, that among names which are the same, how- 
ever numerous, a reader, after a slight inspection of the plan of the 
work, may find any one that he pleases with ease and certainty. 

A Biographical Dictionary may be used for other purposes than that 
of merely referring to it for individual lives. The lives of men who 
were contemporary and in certain relations to one another, as political 
personages, teachers of philosophy, and writers generally, or the lives of 
personages who are in a certain relation of succession to one another, as 
kings of the same dynasty, may be selected out of the alphabetical 
order, and so read for the purpose of comparison, or for the purpose of 
combining the information contained in several lives, that is, for the 
purpose of historical study. In order to facilitate this use of the Dic- 
tionary, the last volume will contain tables of kings and other public 
personages who are related to one another in the order of succession ; 
and it will also contain certain synchronistic tables, which will exhibit 
in their relations of time those personages who have had the chief in- 
fluence on the course of human affairs and on the progress of know- 
ledge. 

The lives will be written with care, and the original sources will be 
examined whenever it can be done. But it will often be necessary to 
take facts on second-hand authority, for no public library in London 
contains even all the printed works that a careful writer would refer 
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to. At the end of each life^ when it shall seem to be of sufficient 
importance^ the authorities will be given ; and in the case of writers^ a 
list of their works ; or where a list might take up too much room, a 
reference will be given to some place where such list can be found* 
Each article is signed with the initiab of the writer, and the name of 
every writer will be given at the end of the volume. 

A word may be said on the authorities which are given at the end, 
and occasionally in the body, of the articles. The meaning of the au- 
thorities is this: they are the materiab which the writer has used. 
They may not be all the materials, for in some cases an article must be 
constructed from many obscure and unconnected authorities : but they 
are the principal materiab ; they are the main evidence for the facts 
which he states. The judgments and opinions are in most cases the 
writer's own. If it ever happens, owing to any cause, that a writer has 
not used the best authorities, or if it happens that there are no good 
authorities, the quality of the writer's materials will be indicated by the 
authorities which are cited. But in all cases the reader will have the 
means of judging of the value of the information, and of testing its 
accuracy. Where the authorities are indifferent, he will see that he 
must be content with the little that is said, or he must take the trouble 
of looking for more : where they are good and sufficient, he will have 
the means of carrying his inquiries further than the limits of a Biogra- 
phical Dictionary permit the writer to do. Some books are quoted 
among the authorities, not as being original sources of information, but 
as useful works, in which a reader may find something to his purpose. 

The titles of the authorities are given either completely, or at least in 
such a form that they cannot be mistaken for anything else ; if there is 
not literal uniformity in this respect, there is at least substantial uni- 
formity ; and this is all that is wanted. The authorities are often the 
same for different articles ; but as there is no one article to which they 
belong more than to another, they must always be given, if they are 
given at alL Against the small loss of space which is caused by giving 
the authorities, must be set off the advantage of having them always 
ready to hand. 

GEORGE LONG. 

59, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
Ist July, 1842. 
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AA, CHR. OH. HENBRIK VAN DER, 
an eminent Datch preacher and theological 
writer, was bom at Zwoll, on the 85th Augnst, 
1718. He studied at Levden and Jena, was 
appointed pastor of the Luthenm chnreh at 
Alkmaar in 1 739, and three years after pastor 
of the church of Haarlem. At Haarlem he 
was in high repate as a preacher, and even 
the members of other communions often de- 
serted their chorphes to hear him. His 
manner, howerer, is said to have been thea- 
trical in the early part of his career, and his 
exhortations too ezclasiYely addressed to the 
more educated part of his congregation. One 
of his hearers remarked to him one day, that 
he had been thinking during the sermon 
what idea the good people in the gallery had 
of such a fine composition. ** If I satisfy yon, 
and men like you," replied Van der Aa, " I 
am satisfied mysell'* His pride was abated 
in his latter years, and his manner became 
patemaL In 1792 he celebrated the jubilee 
or fiftieth anniversary of his ministry at 
Haarlem, and a medid by the artist Holts- 
hey was struck on the occasion. In the course 
of the same year he died. He published se- 
veral sermons and works on ascetic theology, 
which are highly esteemed in Holland : a 
list of them is given in Abkonde, Arrenber^, 
and their continuators. He devoted his lei- 
sure hours to science, was one of the founders 
of the scientific society {Maattchappij der 
Wetetuchappen) established at Haarlem in 
1752, contmued one of its secretaries to his 
death, and contributed several articles on na- 
tural history to its transactions. (^Algemeene 
Vaderlmukcke Letteroefeningen, Iste Stuk voor 
1798, p. 636. ; Rabbe, &c. Biographie de» Con- 
temporaina, i. 25.) T. W. 

AA, HILDEBRAND VAN DER, an en- 
graver of Leyden, who lived about the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century. He worked 
princtj^y for books, and was much em- 
ployed by his brother Pieter Van der Aa. 
His works are numerous, but he seldom 



put his name to them. Heineken savs that 
they are not worth preserving. Among 
those to which he put his name, are a set of 
portraits of the Visoonti fkmily, in twelve 
plates ; and a portrait of the Archbishop Otho 
of Milan, after a drawing by himself for the 
** Principum et illustr. Virorum Imag. Lugd. 
Batav." fblio. He made also the drawing of 
the statue of Erasmus for that work. He 
worked with the graver, and his style is coarse 
and heavy. (Heineken, Dictionnaire de$ At- 
Ustet dtmt nmtB avoma det Estampea^ &c. ; 
Strutt, Dictumary of Engravers,) R. N. W. 
AA, PIETER VAN DER, latinized into 
Petrus Vanderanus, a native of Louvain. 
His parentage and the year of his birth 
are unknown. In the dedication of his 
treatise, ** De PrivUegiis Credltorum," to 
Hopper, he calls that statesman his cherished 
connection (affinis sibi unioe colendus). An- 
dreas, in his ** Fasti Academici Studii Ge- 
neralis Lovaniensis," says of Pieter Van 
der Aa's ** Enchiridion Judiciarium,*' which 
appeared in 1558, that it was published when 
the author ** had scarcely ceased to be a 
learner." He took his degree as Utriusque 
Juris Doctor on the 3d of October, 1559. 
In 1562 he succeeded John Ramus as pro- 
fessor of the institutes in the university of 
Louvain. Three years later (1565) he was 
appointed assessor to the Supreme Court 
of Brabant at Mechlin, and in 1574 he was 
promoted to be president of the High Court 
of Justice in Luxemburg, — a tribunal lo 
which it ytsa competent to appeal ftrom every 
jurisdiction in the duchy of Luxemburg, and 
the decisions of ivhich could only be sub- 
jected to the revision of the court at Mechlin. 
This last appointment was held by Pieter 
Van der Aa till his death, in 1594. In the de- 
dication above alluded to, he speaks of himself 
** as having made up his mind to relinquish 
more ambitious efforts, and confine him- 
self exclusively to practice ; " and this reso- 
lution he seems to have adhered to through 
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life. The only two publications ascribed to 
him are of a practical character, and pub- 
lished, one the year before, the other the 
year after he receiyed the degree of doctor. 
With the exception of the three years daring 
which he taught the Institute class at Lou- 
vain, he was engaged in the discharge of the 
judicial functions. His name is not men- 
tioned by the historians of the busy period 
during which he was a member of the Su- 
preme Court at Mechlin ; and Luxemburg, 
in which he spent the last twenty years of 
his life, was, by the judicious management of 
its governor, Mansfeldt, kept almost entirely 
exempt fV-om the civil dissensions which con- 
vulsed the rest of Belgium. The only works 
that appear to have been published by Pieter 
Van der Aa are, — " Prochiron sive Enchi- 
ridion Judiciarium, libris quatuor; cum 
ampla et utilissima Prse&tione de Ordine 
Jadiciario apnd Veteres usitato," Lovanii : 
typis Steph. Valerii, 1558, 8vo.; " De Pri- 
▼llegiis Oreditorum Commentarium,'* Ant- 
werpite; apud Johannem Bellerum, 1560, 8 va 

Meermann was unsuccessful in his attempts 
to procure a copy of the first (about 1750) ; 
the other has been frequently reprinted. It 
has found a place in ** Tractatus Variorum de 
Assecuratione et Cautione," Colonise, 1560 ; 
" Tractatus Universi Juris " (Ziletti), Ve- 
netiis, 1574 ; as an appendix to " Hippolyti 
de Marsiliis Tractatus de Fidejussoribus," 
ColonifB, 1607 ; ** B. Stracchn aliorumque 
Ictorum de Mercatura, Cambiis, Sponsion i- 
bus, Creditoribus, aliisque Mercatorum Ne- 
gotiis,*' Amstelodami, 1669 ; and " Novus 
Thesaurus Juris Civilis et Canonici Gerardi 
Meermann:" HagSB Comitum, 1751 — 53. 
The respect testified for this treatise by these 
frequent reprints implies that it most have 
exercised considerable influence on the de- 
velopment of the legal doctrines with regard 
to creditors which have prevailed in the law 
merchant of Europe. An examination of the 
work itself shows that Meermann has done 
it no more than justice in declaring that this 
brief commentary, " on account of its per- 
spicuity, neatness, and learning, is preferable 
to many voluminous works on the same sub- 
ject" The principal topics are, — " The 
Origin and general Doctrine of Privileges ; 
what Creditors are privileged ; Forms of 
Procedure, by which Creditors can claim 
their Rights ; what Heirs are liable to the 
Creditors of a Person deceased." 

In the article on Pieter Van der Aa, in the 
** Biographic Universelle," M. Guizot alludes 
to the antiquity and patriotism of the fiunily 
of Van der Aa. The name is indeed of fire- 
qoent occurrence in the local history of 
Brabant, but it would be difficult to prove 
that all who bore it were connected by con- 
sanguinity, or show what was the connection 
of Pieter van der Aa with any of those whose 
names have been preserved. An inscription 
in the church of the monastery of St. Marie 
2 



near Lier, intimates that Bartholomew Van 
der Aa, founder of that and two other mo- 
nasteries, who died in 1247, in his 97th year, 
was son of Leon Van der Aa, chatelam of 
Brussels. In 1228, the Seigneurie of LenefF, 
a fief held of the chatelains of Brussels, was 
possessed by Godfrey, brother of the same 
Leon. Blondeau mentions that John Van der 
A a held Orbais and Bovignes in the years 
1366 — 73 ; and John Van der Aa was one of 
the nobles who signed the procds verbal of 
the meeting of the States of Brabant, held at 
Cotemberg in 1372. On the 16th of Febru- 
ary, 1388, William Van der Aa resigned the 
lands of Heeswyck and part of Dintre into 
the hands of the Duchess Johanna, and re- 
ceived them back to be held of her as his 
feudal superior, with the rest of Dintre in ad- 
dition, as a reward for his surrender. In 
1437, Orbais came agun into the family Van 
der Aa by marriage. The arms of the &mily 
Van der Aa occur frequently in the quarter- 
ings on the tombs of the noble fiunilies of 
Brabant during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. In the ** Theatre Sacr^ du Duche 
de Brabant," is given the copy of an epitaph 
in the church of Dungen, near Bois-le-duc. 
It tells that Adrian Henry Van der Aa and 
his wife lie there ; that the former died in 
March 1605, and the latter in November, 
1589. An unfinished line follows, — "en 
Peter hnnnen soon ' " In the " Theatre 
Profane du Duche de Brabant,'* we are told 
that John Hinkart had his estate^ confis- 
cated by the Duke of Alba, for adhering to 
the party of the Prince of Orange ; but that 
Gerard Van der Aa, the maternal uncle of 
Hinkart's three daughters, possessed suf- 
ficient influence to have their father's pro- 
perty adjudged to them, by a sentence of the 
Count of Brabant (2d of October, 1576, two 
years after Pieter had been transferred to 
Luxemburg), on the plea that the^ were the 
heirs, not of their &ther, but of his deceased 
brother Henry. In the metropolitan church 
at Mechlin is the tomb of Walburga Van der 
Aa, who died in 1621, but whose first hus- 
band is mentioned as having died in 1587. 
No documents, however, have been published 
which enable us to connect Pieter Van der Aa 
with any of his numerous namesakes in his 
own time and province. Where, however, so 
many scattered materials abound, there is 
reason to believe that it would be an easy 
matter for local antiquaries to discover, in 
provincial records (for example, in those of 
the Courts at MechUn and Luxemburg), ma- 
terials for a more satisfkctory biography of 
this author. Something might be learned by 
following up the hint given in the application 
of the epithet qjffims by Pieter Van der Aa to 
Hopper. The name of Hopper's wife was 
Christina Bertholff, and a Margaretta Ber- 
tholff, who died in 1550, was wife of Simon 
Lon^n, receiver-general for the Emperor 
Maximilian, and Philip the First of Spain, 
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and ** maistre de leur chambre de Comptes 
de Luxembourg en sa chambre de Brabant" 

In the "* Bibliotheca Realis Juridica" of 
Lipenins, mention is made of a " Gulielmm 
Van der Aa," of whom we have been unable 
to ieam anything, as author of ** Dissertatio 
de Jurisdictione et Imperio Mixto." Colonia, 
1578, 8vo. (Meermann, Thetaunu Jurw^ 
t^m. iL 6. ; FeuU Academki Studii Oeneralit 
Lavaniensist edente Valerio Andrea. Loy. 1 635.; 
BiHiotheca Belaica, Valerii AndresB. Lot. 
1 643 ; Z« Grand Thiatre Profane du Dvchide 
Brabant, par M. Jacques le Roy, ti hi Haye, 
1730 ; Le Grand Thiatre SacrS du DuchS de 
Brabant, k la Haye, 1734.) W. W. 

AA, PIETER VAN DER, a learned and 
enterprising bookseller of Leyden, who lived 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century 
and the beginning of the eighteenth, the 
golden age of bookselling in Holland. He car- 
ried on business, with the assistance of two bro- 
thers, Boudewyn, a printer, and Hildebrand, a 
copper plate engraver. Among the works 
which he publi^ed are the great collection 
of Grcmovius on Greek antiquities, " The- 
saurus Antiquitatum Gnecamm," (Lngd. 
Bat 1697,) in thirteen volumes ; that of Gm- 
vius on Roman antiquities, ** Thesaurus An- 
tiquitatum Romanarum,*' (Trig, ad Rhen. 
1694,) in twelve volumes*, that by Grsevius 
and Burmann on the antiquities and history of 
Italy, ** Thesaurus Antiquitatum et Histori- 
arum Italiie," (Lugd. Bat 1704-23,) which 
consists of nine parts in thirty volumes. He 
also published a similar work, with a similar 
titie, by the same editors, on Sicily, in fifteen 
volumes, (Lugd. Bat 1723-5,) and Leclerc's 
edition of the works of Erasmus, in eleven 
volumes. (Lugd. Bat 1703-6.) AU the»e 
works comprise eighty-six volumes in folio, 
of standard books, a number which no pub- 
lisher before or since has equalled. In 
some of these collections, particularly in 
that relating to the history of Italy, Van 
der Aa himself took a part as editor, and 
with credit He was less successfhl in works 
which were under his exclusive superin- 
tendence. Towards the end of his career he 
published, under the titie of the Gallery of 
the World, " La Galerie du Monde," (Leyde,) 
a work in sixty-six thin folio volumes, often 
bound in thirty-three or twenty-two, consisting 
almost entirely of copper plates, and made 
up in a very inartificial manner from reprints 
of the embellishments scattered through many 
of his previous publications. So litUe is pro- 
portion attended to in this work, that Venice 
occupies a space more than double that as- 
signed to Great Britain and Ireland; and so 
unwilling was the publisher to leave anything 
unused, that, under pretence of illustrating 
the history and geography of Palestine, he 
occupies almost four volumes with Dutch 
prints from Scriptural su^ects. Van der Aa 
took the best method of making the work 
valuable, by printing only 100 copies; but it 
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is nevertheless litUe sought after. Of another 
work usually attributed to Van der Aa, the 
Dutch collection of travels to the East and West 
Indies, ** Naaukeurige Versameling der ge- 
denkwaardigste Zee en Land Reysen na Oost 
en West Indien," it is not easy to say who is 
the real compiler. In the duodecimo edition 
printed at Leyden, in 1707, in twenty-eight 
volumes, Van der Aa takes all the credit of 
the collection, and speaks of the difficulty 
which he had in finding persons competent to 
translate frt>m the various languages, &c ; but 
in the reprint of 1727, in eight volumes foUo, 
in which his name appears in the preface, he 
admits that the work is only an improvement 
on a similar work by Johann Lud wig Gottfried 
(a pseudonyme of tiie German writer Abelin), 
and the name of Gottfried only appears in the 
tiUe-page. Van der Aa is also, according to 
Barbier, the editor of the collection of travels 
in Asia, in the twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth centuries, published at Leyden in 1729, 
and at the Hague, in 1735, ** Voyages faits 
principalement en Asie," which has b^n often 
erroneously attributed to Bergeron, who died 
in 1 637, and was only the author of some of the 
pieces included in it In Ersch and Gruber*s 
encyclopsBdia, Van der Aa is stated to be the 
compiler of the classed catalogue of the li- 
brary of the University of Leyden, published 
in 1716 ; but he did no more than arrange a 
.portion of the tities which Senguerd, Gro- 
novios, and Heyman had drawn up. It is not 
known at what time Van der Aa*s career com- 
menced. In 1 7 29 he published a sale catalogue 
of his library, in the preface to which he states 
that from advanced age he was now unable to 
attend with the same vigilance as formerly to 
his business, and that he was willing to dispose 
of every thing at a moderate price without 
reserve. The collection of Italian, Neapolitan, 
and Sicilian history, together with all that 
relates to travels, will, he says, ** be found so 
excellent that nothing can surpass it ; for in 
all my life 1 have not seen its equal, and how 
much time and attention I have bestowed 
upon it, it is impossible to tell." Between 
this time and 1735 must be the date of his 
death, for in that year a new sale catalo^e 
of his library appeared, much reduced in size, 
in which he is stated to have been, '* when 
living, a knight of St Mark." (Ersch and 
Gru^r, AUgemeine Enryclapddie der Wissen- 
Khaftaty i. 4. ; Barbier, Examen Critique dee 
Diciionnairee Hietoriquee, p. 1. The works 
mentioned in the article, the Galhie du 
Monde, the two editions of the Versamding, 
and the two catalogues, are in the library of 
the British Museum.) T. W. 

A AGAARD, CHRISTIAN, tiie most dis- 
tinguished Danish writer of Latin poetry in 
the seventeenth century. He was bom at 
Wiborg, in Jutland, on the 27th of Jan. 1616, 
and went to the school of that place. He 
studied at the University of Copenhagen 
from 1635 to 1639, became one of the 
b2 
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masters of Soroe school in 1641, extraor- 
dinary professor of poetry at Copenhagen 
in 1647, rector of Ribe school in 1658, and 
died at that place on the 5th of February, 1 664, 
a^ed furty-eight These and a few more 
similar particulars are all that can be gleaned 
from a life of him written by his son ^yerin, 
and prefixed to the collection of his poems in 
Rostgaard's ** Delicise Poetarom Danonun," 
where they occupy more than two hundred 
pages. Olaus Borrichius, in his dissertations 
on the Greek and Latin poets, assigns a high 
place to Aagaard, whom he calls a second 
Vida. He points out, as possessing peculiar 
merit, his lamentations on the death of Chris- 
tian IV., and his homage to Christian's suc- 
cessor, Frederic III. To a modem reader 
his most attractive production would pro- 
bably be his poem on the ** treachery of Gri- 
milda, who murdered her brothers at a 
banquet to which she had invited them, in the 
island of Huen," in which Aagaard has amal- 
gamated three Danish ballads, and turned 
them into Latin verse. (Life in Rostgaard*s 
DelicuB, I 341—347. s Moller, Cimbria Li- 
terata, ii. 1.) T. W. 

AAGAARD, NIELS or NICHOLAS, a 
Danish writer on theology and criticism, in 
the seventeenth century, supposed, but not 
certainly known, to be the brother of Chris- 
tian Aa^rd the poet. He was bom at 
Wiborg m 1612, was a minister of Faxoe in 
Seland in 1645, professor of eloquence and 
librarian at Soroe in 1647, and died on the 
22d of January, 1657. Worm gives a list 
of eleven works by this author, which are all 
in Latin. The most important appear to be 
" Proilusions on Tacitus," a work which at 
one time had a high reputation, an ** Exa- 
mination of the Animadversions of Boxhom 
on Ammianus Marcellinus,** and a ** Panegy- 
ricid Oration on Christian IV. of Denmark." 
The rest are chiefly short academical disser- 
tations and disputations, one of which is a 
" Dissertation on the Digamma,*' which was 
published at Soroe (the place where all the 
other works mentioned in this article were 
printed) in 1655, more than half a century 
before Bentle^ took up the subject. No 
copy of it exists in the public libraries of 
this country, and no notice of it appears to 
have been taken by subsequent writers on 
the digamma. (Worm, Forsdg til et Lexicon, 
over Dcauke, Norske, og Jdomdske Uerde 
Mand, i. 2. 3. ; Bibliotheca Septentrionis em- 
diti, p. 102. 337. ; Moller, Cimbria Literata, 
i. 1.) T. W. 

AA'GESEN, SVEND (in Latin, called 
Sneno, Aggonis filius), is the earliest Danish 
historian. Respecting the circumstances of 
his life nothing is known ; but ft'om his own 
writings it is evident that be lived and wrote 
about the year a. d. 1186, in the time of 
Archbishop Absalon. It was at the command 
of the archbishop, as he states, that he wrote 
his history of Denmark, under the title, 
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" Compendiosa Historia Regum Dania a 
Skioldo ad Canntum VL," that is from a. d. 
800 till 1187. Another historical work of 
Aagesen is entitled, ** Historia Legum Cas- 
trensium Regis Canuti Magni ;" which is a 
Latin translation of the law called Witherlag, 
which was given by Canut the Great, and 
republished by Absalon in the reign of Canut 
VI. Both these works of Aagesen were sub- 
sequently published under the following title : 
** Snenonis, Aggonis filii, Christierai nepotis, 
primi Danias Gentis Historici quae exstant 
Opnseula. Stephanns Johannis Stephanius ex 
vetustissimo codice membraneo MS. Regise 
BibliothecsB Hafniensis primus public! juris 
fecit. SorsB, 1642, 8vo.'* This history of 
Denmark as well as the ** Historia Legnm 
Castrensium" by Aagesen, are reprinted, 
with useful notes, in Langebek's " Scriptorea 
Remm Danicarum,*' L 42. iiL 139. &c. The 
Latin of Aagesen is much inferior to that 
of his contemporary Saxo Grammatieus, and 
full of barbarisms. (See the notice and cri- 
ticism on Aagesen in Langebek*s Scriptorea 
Ber. Dan. L 42. &c.) L.& 

AALST. [Ablst.] 

A ARE, DIEDERIK, or DIRK, VAN 
DER, bishop of Utrecht in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when the bishops of Utrecht were also 
temporal lords, and powerful enough to contest 
the authority of the counts of Holland, whom 
they regarded as encroachers on the rights 
of the see. Returning fh>m Sicily soon after 
his election in 1 197, and finding his revenues 
greatly impoverished by the wars of his pre> 
decessors, he paid a visit to Friesland for the 
purpose of raising money, without giving pre- 
vious notice to Diederik, the seventh count 
of Holland, who, by an agreement concluded 
in 1165, had a right to a moiety of the Fri- 
sian revenues. The count's brother, Wil- 
liam of Friesland, took the bishop prisoner ; 
the Frieslanders, from respect to bis sa- 
cred character, rose and released him, and 
a war began. Duke Henry of Lorraine 
was gained over to the bishop's alliance, 
and in a battle near Heusden, on the 4th of 
September, 1202, he took the count of Hol- 
land prisoner. •* Then," says the contempo- 
rary chronicler of Utrecht, " the bishop, like 
a discreet man, not suffering the opportunity 
God gave him to escape, invaded Holland, and 
plundered, laid waste, and kindled fire in it 
for a day ; on the next he depopulated the 
Veluwe (a district in Gnelderland), took and 
extorted money, besieged Zntphen, seised the 
richer inhabitants, and righteously received 
fh>m them immense sums of money." The 
count of Holland had to pay two thousand 
marks for his ransom, and died soon after his 
defeat. In the war which ensued between 
his daughter Ada [Ada] and his brother 
William of Friesland, for the possession of 
Holland, Diederik was induced to join the 
party of the count Louis van Loon, the hus- 
band of Ada, by means of a sum of money, and 
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the pr6mi86 that, Hsuccenfai, the eoant would 
receive Holland from him as a fief of the 
bishop of Utrecht. After a short term of 
saccess, during which the confederates laid 
-waste Kennemerland, the scales began to torn 
in fiiTonr of William of Friesland, and Van 
der Aare easily abandoned his ally» on ob- 
taining from William a renunciation of some 
rights which he claimed over his see, in return 
for a similar renunciation on his part. From 
that time he chiefly occupied hunself in re- 
deeming the episcopal domains, which had 
by the improvidence of his predecessors been 
pledged to creditors. He died at Deventer 
on Sie 5th of December, 121 S. (Beka and 
Heda, De Epucapis UUraiectmis^ edit 1643, 
p. 62 — 68.; Wagenaar, VaderUuubche Hutorie, 
li. 288. &c.; Bilderdyk, Geschiedems des 
Vaderlands, iL 72, &c) T. W. 

AARON (InHeb. (pHM; in the LXX., 
in the N. T., and in Josephus, *AapAy ; in the 
Vulgate, Aiuron\ an Israelite, of the tribe of 
Len, and founder of the race of hereditary 
high priestt of that nation. Aaron was the 
eldest son of Amram, who was grandson (ac- 
cording to the genealogy given in JExod, 
Ti. 16. &c.; Numb, iil 17. &c. ; 1 Chron. vl 
1. &c.)ofLeTt 

Although Aaron was the eldest son of 
Amram, being three years older than his 
brother Moses [Moses], he was considerably 
younger than his sister Miriam. His mother 
was Jochebed, also of the tribe of Levi His 
birth, according to Hales*s Chronology, was 
in B. c. 1731, and he was eighty-three years 
old when he ivas summoned to assist Moses in 
the deliverance of the Israelites frx>m Egypt. 
Of his manner of life in the interval we hAve 
no account : circumstances render it probable 
that he was a person of consideration among 
his countrymen, and that he was not per- 
sonally subjected to the bitter servitude which 
they endured : he is declared {Exod, iv. 14.) 
to hav^e possessed considerable ability as a 
speaker. 

He married Elisheba, who was of the lead- 
ing family of the tribe of Judah, and had by 
her fbur sons, Nadab, Abihu, Eleazar, and 
Ithamar. 

When Moses, after his long exile in IiOdian, 
was returning to Eg^pt (b. c. 1648), Aaron 
went by divine direcuon to meet him at **th« 
Mount of God," or Horeb, and the brothers 
returned into Egypt, and called together "the 
elders'* of the children of Israel, the heads, 
as we suppose, of the different tribes, and of 
the fkmilies constituting the tribes, who had 
retained, even in bondage, some recognised 
authority over their countrymen. After 
announcing to them the Divine purpose of 
delivering them, the brothers proceeded to 
Pharaoh, to whom they declared the will of 
God that the Israelites should be allowed to 
leave Egypt, and offer sacrifice to God at an 
appointed spot in the wilderness. In the 
subsequent negotiation with Pharaoh, and in 
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the judgments with which that prince and 
his people were visited, the brothers acted 
together [Moses], although the part sus* 
tained b^ Aaron was throughout secondary 
and ministeriaL This willingness to act in 
subordination to a younger brother charac- 
terised Aaron, with one exception, through- 
out life. 

In the account of the departure of the 
Israelites from Egypt, Aaron is not men- 
tioned; but when the Israelites almost im- 
mediately after their arrival in the peninsula 
of Sinai began to murmur, Aaron is men- 
tioned together with Moses as the object of 
their discontented remonstrance, which shows 
that he had retained his office of one of their 
leaders. Still, however, his office was sub- 
ordinate ; and in the laying up of the pot ot 
manna ** before Jehovah,'* >'. e. in the sacred 
tent which the Israelites already had (comp. 
Exod, xxxiii 7.), he acted under the direction 
of Moses. In the battle with the Amalekites, 
Aaron with Hur, one of the tribe of Judah, 
and, according to Josephus, husband of Mi- 
riam, accompanied Moses to the hill to which 
he retired during the fight ; and when Je- 
thro, Moses* father-in-law, visited the camp 
of Israel, Aaron was invited to join him, with 
the elders of Israel, at a sacred feast 

^ Although in the giving of the law at Mount 
Sinai, Moses was usually the medium of com- 
munication between God and the children of 
Israel, yet on one memorable occasion (Exod. 
xxiv.) Aaron, with his sons Nadab and Abihu, 
and seventy of the elders, was permitted to 
ascend the mountain, and to see the symbol 
of the Divine presence. After this he was 
left with Hur in delegated charge of the peo- 
ple, while Moses was for forty (Uys in imme- 
mediate communion with God. It was at 
this time that he yielded to the idolatrous 
propensities of the people, and made for them 
a golden calf, as a visible symbol apparently of 
Jehovah, to whom he prodaimed a feast to be 
held on the following day. The feast was held, 
and the people, having offered sacrifice on 
the altar erected before the calf, (the idea of 
which Aaron had probably derived from the 
£g>'ptian Apis,) were engaged in rejoicing, 
when they were alarmed bv the approach 
of Moses. [MoBEs.] For Aaron's part in 
this transgression he was severely rebuked 
by Moses, to whom he offered a feeble ex- 
cuse ; and but for the intercession of Moses, 
he would have been cut off by a divine judg- 
ment (^DeuL ix. 20.) He appears, however, 
still to have retained his office as leader of 
the people in the absence of Moses, when the 
latter returned for a further period of forty 
days to the summit of the mountain. 

At the beginning of the second year after 
the departure from Egypt, the tabernacle, 
constructed with such care and cost, under 
divine direction, for the worship of God, 
was set up b. c. 1647, and Aaron and his four 
sons were solemnly consecrated to the priest- 
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lK>od: Aflron hinuielf was chief priest, which 
dignitj was made hereditary in his fitmily ; 
the children of Moses remained in the con- 
dition of simple Levites. The period of 
fionaecration extended to seven days, and on 
the eighth day Aaron and his sons entered 
upon ^eir duties. But the very commence- 
ment of these duties was signalised hy the 
death of the eldest and second of his sons, 
Nadab and Abihu, who were consumed by 
" fire fh>m Jehovah," for neglect and rashness 
in their sacred office, the result perhaps of 
intoxication (comp. Lev, x. 8. 9.). Eleazar 
»nd Ithamar, his remaining sons, also incur- 
red rebuke for the violation of some of the 
divine injunctions, and blame seems to have 
falien on Aaron himself; but his excuse, that 
the irregularity was owing to his grief at the 
awful judgment which had fallen on his &- 
mily was accepted. The whole tribe of Levi 
was shortly afterwards set apart for the 
service of the tabernacle in subordination 
to the priests, and Aaron presided at their 
consecration. 

It was probably soon after this that the 
altercation took place between Aaron and his 
sister Miriam on the one hand, and Moses on 
the other ; the wife of Moses being the imme- 
diate occasion of the dispute. Miriam and 
Aaron manifested impatience at the superior- 
ity of Moses ; but the intervention of Ood put 
a stop to Uie dissension, and Miriam, who ap- 
pears to have taken the lead in the dispute, 
was afflicted with a leprosj^, which was re- 
moved only at the intercession of Moses. 

The appointment of Aaron and his house 
to the priesthood had roused the jealousy of 
some of the Levites, and gave rise to a dan- 
gerous sedition, headed by Korah, a Levite 
and kinsman of Moses and Aaron. This 
was quelled by fearful judgments from God, 
which were stayed by the atonement ofiered by 
Aaron in his character of priest [Moses.] 
We have no means of ascertaining the date 
of this sedition ; but we may infer, from the 
cause of it, that it was soon after the conse- 
cration of Aaron, and not nineteen years 
afterwards, as the marginal chronology of 
our common Bibles makes it to be. The 
divine purpose of establishing the priesthood 
in the family of Aaron was further mani- 
fested by the miraculous sprouting of his 
rod or staff, which had been deposited with 
others in the tabernacle for a single night. 
The rod, with the blossoms and almonds 
which it bore, was laid up in the ark of the 
covenant, as a perpetual testimony of the di- 
vine will. 

When the children of Israel, towards the 
close of their wandering in the desert (b. c. 
1609), murmured for want of water, and 
Moses smote the rock with Aaron's rod, 
which had been laid up in the ark (comp. 
Numb, xvii. 10, 11,; xx. 9.), Aaron shared 
with his brother the blame of not having 
sanctified Jehovah in the eyes of the children 
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of Israel, and was with him excluded from 
the privilege of entering the promised land. 
Miriam was already dead, and Aaron very, 
aged. At Mount Uor, in the land of Edom, 
the next position of the Israelitish camp, he 
died. He was divested before death of his 
sacerdotal vestments, which were put on his 
elder surviving son, Eleazar ; indicating that 
the high priesthood had now been transferred 
to his successor. He died in the fortieth 
year after the departure from Egypt, at the 
age of 123 (b. c. 1609). He was mourned 
for by the Israelites thirty days. 

The passage (i>e«t x. 6.) which states that 
he died, and was buried at Mosera, or Mose- 
rotb, is evidently corrupt ; but the corruption 
is very ancient, nor can we judge by what 
kind of mistake it was occasioned. 

The memory of Aaron was held in great 
reverence by the Jews ; he was commemorated 
by Joshua (i/osA. xxiv.5.); and the son of Sirach 
is diffuse in his praise. {Ecclvs, xlv. 6 — 22.) 
The priesthood continued long in his family. 
It was inherited first by the line of Eleazar in 
re^lar succession. It is supposed, that from 
Eh (1 Sam, i. — iv.) to Abiathar (1 Kings, ii. 
26, 27.) it was held by the race of Ithamar, 
and that on the deposition of Abiathar it 
was restored to the line of Eleazar in the 
person of Zadok, and continued in that line 
till the captivity. But the table of descent 
from Eleazar to Jehozadak (1 Ckrcn, vi. 3 
— 15.) does not exactly accord with the his- 
torical notices of individual high priests, and 
it may be suspected that there were more 
interruptions than one to the regular suc- 
cession. Nor is it by any means clear that 
the high priests from Eli to Abiathar were 
of the line of Ithamar; they might have 
been of the line of Eleazar, though not re- 
corded in 1 Chron. vL, which appears to have 
been designed merely as the genealogy of 
Jehozadak, who was high priest at the time 
of the Babylonian captivity. The divine 
promise (^Numbers, xx. 13.) seems to limit the 
priesthood to the descendants of Phinehas, 
the son of Eleazar. In the later period of 
the Jewish state the succession to the high 
priesthood was most irregular ; but it never 
appears to have passed away firom the house 
of Aaron as long as the dignity lasted. 

On a high mountain near the ruins of 
Petra the natives show a tomb, said to be 
that of Aaron. It b covered by a modern 
building. The spot is much reverenced by 
the Arabs, who offer sacrifices, chiefiy of a 
goat, to Aaron. {Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers; 
Josephus, Jewish Antiq. lib. ii. — ^iv.) 

The Jews consecrate the first day of the 
month Ab, the fifth of their ecclesiastical, 
the eleventh of their civil year (coincident 
partly with July, partly with August), to the 
memory of Aaron. The rabbis have several 
singular notions relative to the golden calf, 
which may be seen in the notes to Bayle*s 
Dictionary, art " Aaron." J. C. M 
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AARON ABEN CHAJIM (P piriK'^ 
D^n)B£NABRAUAM,was chief ruler of the 
ftjoagogiiet of Fes and Maroeco. He lived in 
the early pcut of the seventeenth century, and 
was oontemporary with Immannel Aboab, 
[IxxANUKL«] who in his **Nomologia'* (p< 9 11.) 
praiflcs him for his great wisdom. He wrote 
the •* Lev Aharon - (" The Heart of Aaron "), 
which contains two celebrated commentaries 
on the book of Joshua, one a literal interpre- 
tation of the context, the other for the most 
part allegorical. It was published at Venice, 
by Jo. de Gara, in 369* (a. d. 1609), foL 
This is a ve^ rare work, which neither 
Piantavitins, Buxtorff, nor Bartolocci had 
seen : it was, however, in the library of Abra- 
ham Hinkelman, as appears from his catalogue 
(p. 45.) ; Wolff also says he saw a copy of 
it, consisting of 129 pages, with the Hebrew 
text pointed, which was a commentary on 
the book of Joshua only. The work is in 
the library of the British Museum. The 
author, in his prefiftce, says that it is his in- 
tention to write a commentary on the histo- 
rical books, and hence in the title it is called 
^ A Commentary' on the earlier Prophets." 
But death or some other cause seems to have 
prevented his proceeding so far as the book 
of Judges. There is a copy of this commen- 
tary also, in the same state, in the library at 
Kdnigsberg. His •• Korban Aharon** (•* The 
Offering of Aaron") is a voluminous com- 
mentary on the book " Siphra," [Abba,] 
which is held in high estimation by the Jews, 
and is of great antiquity, but the author is un- 
certun. The ^ Siphra'* has been attributed 
to Tarious authors, all of whom lived in the 
second and third centuries of the Christian 
vera. (Bartoloccius, BibHotL Bobbin, p. 90. ; 
Jmchasin^ p. 60. &c.) It is an allegorical com- 
mentary on the book of Leviticus, and is com- 
monly known among the Jews as ** Torath 
Cohanim" (-Tha Law of the Priesthood"). 
The *' Korban Aharon" was published at 
Venice, in 1609, in fol. In the "Middoth 
Aharon *' ('* The Ways or Manners of Aaron "), 
the author comments at large on Rabbi Is- 
magi's thirteen ways of interpreting Scripture : 
it was published with the " Korban Aharon." 
(Wolfius, BibHodL Hebr. i. 118. iii. 74.-, Bar- 
toloccius, Biblioth, Mag. Bab. I 90.) 

C. P H 

AARON ABHAS(8WnKinnKn),adled 
also Aaron Aves, a learned rabbi, who edited 
the " Chagiga " (a treatise belonging to the 
Talmud), with the commentaries of the rabbis 
thereon, which was published at Amsterdam, 
A. M. 5466 (a. d. 1706), in folio. He also su- 
perintended an edition of the book of Aaron 
Chajim called " Matteh Aharon" (thus in 
Wolff), printed at Amsterdam, 5463 (a.d. 

* Called by the Jew* the letter computation, and 
generally u«rd at the foot of their title-pages. It be- 
gins firom the year of the world MOO. according to their 
chronology, which allows only 37H0 years from the 
Creation to the beginning of the Christian era. The 
above date is therefore equivalent to a. h. ^369. 
7 
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1703). (Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. iii. 80. iv. 
774.) C.P. H. 

AARON ABIIA (rr3K fnHKn), a 
Spanish rabbi, the author of a work entitled, 
**Opiniones sacadas de los mas autenticos 
y Antiguos Philosophos que sobre hi Alma 
escrivieron," or " Opinions drawn from the 
most authentic and ancient Philosophers who 
have written on the Soul." This book is cited 
in the ** BibLiotheca Menarsiana " (p. 218.), 
but we are not told whether it is in print or 
MS. } neither do we find any further notice 
of the author, or when he lived. (Wolfius, 
Biblioth. Hebr. iii. 70.) C. P. H. 

AARON ABIOB, or AVIOB {])'^n^ 
2)tV2H), a rabbi who lived towards the end 
of the sixteenth century, and wrote ** Shemen 
Hamor" (- Oil of Myrrh"), (^Esther, U. 12.), 
which is a literal commentary on the book 
of Esther, collected fh>m the commentaries 
of the rabbis. It was printed at Thessalonica, 
A. x. 5361 (a.d. 1601), by Abraham ben Ma- 
tatja, with the Hebrew text of the book of 
Esther in the centre of the page. I^ Long 
incorrectly calls him Aaron Anob. He was 
probably a native of Asia Minor. (Wolfius, 
Biblioth. Hebr. 1 113. iiL 70. j Le Long, Bib- 
Uotheca Sacra, ii. 596.) C. P. H. 

AARONABRAHAM(Dn-)3K |nnK-l), 
a rabbi, wrote " Iggereth Hattaamim" (** An 
Epistle on the Senses, *' t. e. of Scripture), in 
which he illustrates rarious passages of Scrip- 
ture according to the Cabbala. He is thought to 
be the same as the author of ** Sepher Hack- 
ams^im," which appeared at SUwkow in Bo- 
hemia (Salcovii), a.d. 1706, in 4to., in the 
title of which he is called Aaron the Kardinian 
exile, who wrote the book " Iggereth Toa- 
mim." This is also a cabbalistical commentar}-, 
for the most part in explanation of the name 
Jehovah. It is probable that he lived about 
the end of the sixteenth century, as Wolff 
gives 1585 as the date of his tract, though he 
says that the only edition which he had seen 
was in the library of Oppenheimer, without 
place or date, but on the back of the binding 
was the date a.m. 5434 (a. d. 1674). (Wolfius, 
Biblioth. Hebr. I 1 14. iii. 70.) C. P. H. 

AARON BEN ABRAHAM ABZA ("I 
yV3K Dm3« p innN), a rabbi, a native 
of Don^ivitz in Podolia, was the author of 
the " Toldoth Aharon," or " Generations of 
Aaron" {Nttm. iii. 1.), which consists of 
observations on the " Bava Kamma." This 
work was printed at Lublin in Poland, a. m. 
5442 (A.D. 1682), in 4to. (Wolfius, Biblioth, 
Hebr. iii. 70.) C. P. H. 

AARON ACHARON QMmn jnn«), 

i. e. " Aaron the Latter," or " the Younger," 
was an eminent rabbi among the Karaite Jews, 
a sect distinguished by their rejection of the 
authority of rabbinical tradition. He was born 
at Nicomedia, or, according to Mordechai 
(himself a Karaite rabbi of later date), ** in 
the synagogue of new Egypt," and lived about 
the middle of the fourteenth century. His 
b4 
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fiither*s name was Eliaa. He iras a writer 
of good repute among those of his own 
sect, and was aocoonted, as Professor Trig- 
land of Lerden, in his " Diatribe de Secta 
KarsBorum, subjoined by Wolff to his edi- 
tion of Mordechai (Mardochsei, NoUtia 
Karmorumy ed. Joh. Christoph. Wolfius, 
Hamburgi et Upsise, 1714), informs us, "a 
man of great wisdom, and an admirable philo- 
sopher." His works were as follow : — 1. ** As 
Chaiim, or Etz Chi^im" (** the Tree of Life ") ; 
a philosophic and theological dissertation, 
like the " More Ne^ochim " of Maimonides, 
whom the writer designed toconfute. 2. " Gan 
Eden" (** the Garden of Eden"), also called 
" Sepher Mitzwoth" ("Book of Precepts"). 
This work contains a full statement of the 
doctrines and practices of the Karaites, and 
is drawn up with an especial view to the con- 
futation of the rabbinictd writers, Shelomo or 
Solomon ben Isaac (otherwise Raschi) and 
Aben Ezra. It was long held in great esteem 
by the Karaite Jews. The work known as 
** More or Moreh Aharon " (** Aaron the 
Teacher, or Aaron's Teacher,") appears to be 
taken from this ; though Wolff {Bihliotheca 
HebroMiy tom. L p. 115.) thinks it not clear 
whether the two works are not entirely 
distinct 3. " Cether Torah " (•♦ the Crown 
of the Law"), a subUe and diffuse commentary 
on the Pentateuch, in which he often animad- 
rerts upon the commentary of Aaron sur- 
named Harishon. These are the only works 
ascribed to this Aaron by Mordechai ; but 
the following are noticed b^ Wolff (Bill 
HehrS) as being attributed to hmi : — 4." Not- 
xer Emnnim" (" the Guardian of the Futh"), 
a treatise on the first principles of the law. 
This is expressly stated to be his in the 
work itself. It is sud to have been finished, 
▲. D. 1346. 5. ** A Treatise on Sacrifices." 
6. " A Commentary on Isaiah," extending to 
chap. Ix. This is perhaps the commentary 
of Aaron Harishon, and ascribed by mistake 
to this Aaron. The first three works are 
here given in the order in which they are 
suppcMed to have been written : 1 and 2 are 
cited in 3. (Wolfius, BiUioth, Hebr. ; Mar- 
dochsens, Nadtia KaraorunL) J. C. H. 

AARON of Alexandria. [Ahrdn.] 
AARON BEN ASHER (13 pinK H 
IBTK Ontm nCnD), or R. AARON BAR 
MOSES (of the tribe of Asher), is also called 
Aaron Bar Berabbi Moses. He is usually 
spoken of by Hebrew writers in coi^ unction 
with R. Moses Ben David, of the tribe of 
Naphtali, both of them being celebrated 
Masoritio doctors, and differing considerably 
m their readings and interpretations of the 
manuscript of the Scriptures, and more es- 
pecially of the Pentateuch, and also in their 
opinions as to the application of the vowels 
and other pointt. Their various readings 
are printed at the end of the *' Mickra Ge- 
dolah," that is, the Biblia Rabbinica, or rab- 
binical editions of the Bible, printed at Venice 
8 



and Basil, under the title of ^ Teluph ben Bene 
Asher uben Bene Naphtali" (" the Dissen- 
sion between the Sons of Asher and the Sons 
of Naphtali*'). Indeed, these two celebrated 
Jewish doctors are generally referred to by 
these abbreviated appellations i namely, Ben 
Asher and Ben Naphtali (See tlie " Zemach 
David" of Gansius, ▲. x. 4797. See also the 
" Shalshelleth Hakkabbala," where they are 
spoken of both as the son of Asher and the 
son of Naphtali, and by their names in ftill, aa 
given above.) One rabbi only, Elias the Le- 
vite, has a different opinion \ who, in his third 
prefkce to his book entitled ** Masoreth Ham- 
masoreth," calls the son of Naphtali, Jacob 
Ben N^>htali. They were both rulers, or 
heads of colleges, according to the same Elias. 
Ben Asher, St we may trust the book ** De 
Accentibus," which is contained in the 
editio princeps of the Venice Bible, under 
the name of Asher, was a native of Tiberias, 
and probably head of the College of Pales- 
tine. In Tiberias, a city of Palestine on the 
shores of the lake of Genesareth, which was 
also called the sea of Tiberias, there was a 
celebrated college, even as Ute as the time 
of Abraham Aben Ezra [Abem Ezra], in 
which were professors very learned in the 
Mosaic law, who laboured with incredible 
diligence in correcting and transcribing the 
books of the Holy Scriptures, as Aben Ezra 
himself bears testimony, in " Parashia The- 
ruma," cap. 25. on Exod., where he says, ** I 
saw the manuscripts, corrected by the learned 
Tiberians ; and fifteen of their elders declared 
to me that they had gone three times entirely 
through them, and marked every word and 
point, and noted every error." 

It is of this college that Ben Asher is sup- 
posed to have been the head, as his readings 
were adopted not only by the Tiberians, but 
by all the synagogues dispersed throughout the 
Roman empire. From this we may also collect 
that the other presided at Babylon, especially as 
the Jerusalemite or Western Jews adopted the 
readings of Ben Asher, while the Babylonian 
or Eastern Jews follow the readings of Ben 
NaphtalL Bartolocci indeed (i. 93.) combats 
the opinion of Cappellus, who, in his ** Arcanum 
Punctationis Revelatum," calls Ben Asher 
'* Doctor Tiberiensis," as well as the testi- 
mony of Leusden, who, in his dissertation 
** J)e Genuina Punctorum Antiquitate" 
(p. 117.), affirms that he taught in Palestine. 
Bartolocci asserts that they both lived in 
Babylon about the year of the world 4794 
(a.d. 1034), for which he quotes " Shalshel- 
leth HakkabbaU" (p. 38.) [R. Gedaua]. But 
on turning to *' ShalsheUeth " (loe. cit) we 
find nothing but the time at which they lived, 
as above, and which in ** Zemach David" is 
given as ▲. M. 4797 (a. d. 1037). This shows 
Genebrardus to have been in a great error, 
when, in his ** Chronographia " (p. 181. and 
451.), he affirms that they were both princes 
of Israel, who, in a. d. 476, laboured together 
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at tbe invention of the points ; for we cannot 
help giving greater weight to the testimony 
of die learned Jews whom we have referred 
to, more especially as Maimonides, in " Jad 
Chasaka (c. viii.)* agrees with them. The 
'* Shalshelleth '' does not, however, accu- 
rately define the time at which they lived, 
bat merely states that they flourished in that 
oentury, between the year 4700 and 4794. 
And Jo. Morinus, in his ** Opuscula Hebreo- 
Samaritica" (p. 140.), says that they livedabout, 
or shortly after, ▲. d. 940. These two learned 
Masorites must not be confounded with the 
inventors of the vowels and points, either 
as being among their original inventors, as 
Raim. Martini has done, in his ** Pngio Fidei '' 
(p. 3. diss. 3. c. 19.), or as having made ad- 
ditions to and improvements in them, as does 
Lud. Cappellus, in the ** Arcanum Punc- 
tatiouis Revelatum," and Jo. Morinus, in the 
" Ezercitt Biblic.** (p. 410). A full exami- 
nation of this important question is contained 
in the admirable treatise of Jo. Buxtorff, ^ De 
Punctorum Antiquitate et Origine," p. 265. 
&c. Bartolocci, (Bibliotk. Bab, i. 93.) by a 
singular error, confounds the various readings 
of Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali, and gives 
them as the same with those called " Haluphe 
sheben Maorbe Umidanche** (** between the 
Easterns and the Westerns ")- But these latter 
differ altogether from the former, b^ng, in the 
first place, of more ancient date, and treating 
of the consonants only ; while ^e former, as 
above stated, are chiefly, if not entirely, con- 
fined to the vowels and accents. No doubt 
this error arose from the note at the end of the 
Rabbinical Bibles, which says that the Orien- 
tals follow the readings of Naphtali, and the 
Occidentals those of Asher, which led Barto- 
locci to suppose that the Oriental and Occi- 
dental readings were no other than those of Ben 
Asher and Ben Naphtali. ( Wolfius, BiU Hebr, 
L 126. ; Bartoloccius, Biblioth. Bobbin, i. 93.) 

The other works attributed to Ben Asher 
are "* Shagnar Hattagamim," an introduction 
to the accents, which is found at the end 
of the Rabbinical Bible of Bomberg, but 
should not be confounded with the ** Shagnar 
Hannigginoth," at the end of the **Biblia 
Rabbinica Buxtorfii." 

** Dickruck," a grammar, is also attributed 
to him, in the Pugio of Raim. Martini} 
but Buxtorff {De Punctorum Antiquitate, 
p. 164.) thinks that in this case we should 
read Ben Ezra for Ben Asher, as the very 
words quoted by Martini are found in a 
grammatical work of Aben Ezra. 

Those who would know more of these 
various readings of the sons of Naphtali and 
Asher may consult Lud. Ca^Uus, Critiea 
SacrOy iii. ; Buxtorfius, Anti^Critic, p. 513. ; 
Hottingerus, Thesawrus Phildogicua ; Jo. 
Lensden in Philologo Hebrteo, p. 117. (Wolfius, 
BUfliotfL Hebr, L 127. lit 79. ; Bartoloccius, 
BOUoth, Mag, Bab. I 93.; BibUa HebraOy 
cum Comm, Bobbin, iv. ad finem.) C. P. H. 
9 
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AARON BEN BENJAMIN SEEV O 
3KT po^J3 p innK), was chief rabbi of 
Mark in Westphalia, and in Pomerania, to- 
wards the end of the seventeenth century. 
His notes are printed in the margins of 
various Hebrew books. (Wolfius, Biblioth, 
Hebr, ui.7S.) C.P.H. 

AARON BEN BENJAMIN (inn^'T 

20^:^2 p ), a rabbi of Pn^e, in Bohemia, 
is work called "Zikron Aharon" ("The 
Monument of Aaron "), which consists of in- 
structions how to act when death approaches, 
appeared at Prague a.m. 5443 (a.d. 1683), in 
4to. He died in 1691. C. P. H. 

AARON BERACHIA (n^Din tnnK "-)), 
BEN RABBI MOSIS BERABBI NACH- 
MIAH DE MODENA, was a celebrated 
Italian rabbi, who wrote the book called 
"Maavar Jabbok" (" The Ford Jabbok "). 
{Gen. xxxii. 22.), an ascetic and moral trea- 
tise on holy Uving and dying ; it is divided 
into Ave parts, as follow : — 

1. " Siphte Tzedek " (« The Lips of Jus- 
tice " (Prov, xvi. 13.), which is subdivided 
into 40 heads, and treaU of visiting the sick, 
and praying with them, and other matters 
concerning the dying, and prayera and ce- 
remonies to be used at funerals, &c. 

2. " Sephath Emeth " (" The Lip of Truth ") 
{Prov, xii. 19.)t consisting of 37 heads, which 
treat of the soul, and what should be done 
while it is departing from the body; also 
how the dead body should be treated and 
clothed, with other matters regarding the 
dead. 

8. " Siphte Renanoth ** (•• The Lips of the 
Singers "), (P«. Ixiii. 6.) in 46 heads, follows 
up the same subject, and treats principally of 
the duties of those who are present with the 
departed, and of the whole ceremonial of 8e« 
pulture. 

4. « Athar Anan Hacketoreth " (" The 
Vapour of the Cloud of Incense" (Ezeh. 
viii. 11.^, is again subdivided into three parts, 
each with its own separate title. All the 
parts follow up the same subject, among which 
are the order for reading the Mishna, in- 
structions for reading the Scriptures for every 
day in the week,with various matters concern- 
ing the soul, also concerning the pains of 
hell, on works of mercy, &c. 

6. •• Imre Noam ^' (« Pleasant Elo- 
qnenee") (Prov, xv, 26.), in 42 heads, which 
are spiritual and cabbalistical discourses con* 
ceming the soul, &c This work was printed 
at Mantua, a. m. 5386 (a. d. 1626), in 4to. It 
has been several times abridged by later rab- 
bis. (Bartoloccius, Biblioth, Mag, Bab, I 89. ; 
Wolfius, Biblioth, Hebr. i. 117. iii, 73.) 

C P. H 

AARON COHEN (jron jnnk h)', 

Aaron the priest, one of the race of the priest- 
hood, a rabbi who lived, according to Abr. 
Zacuti, A. M. 4094 (a. d. 1334) {Jnchasin^ 
p. 133.) He wrote a work called ** Arch- 
oth Ch^im Hearuk" (*'the Long Paths of 
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Life "), which, as Bartolocei says, oompre- 
hends varipus admonitions and moral precepts 
for the condactof life : he also wrote ** Joreh 
Death Hearuk " (** Knowledge exhibited am- 
ply '*), which is a treatise on ethics. 

Bartolocei adds, that he wrote the ** Se- 
pher Toldoth Aharon," bat Wolff assigns it 
to Aaron Pisaurenns. We do not find that 
any of his works are in print. ( Wolfius, BibL 
Hebr. L 122. iiu 76.; Bartoloocins, Bib, Mag, 
Bab, L 22. ; Liber Jttcluumj p. 133.) C. P. H. 

AARON COHEN (tHDH inHK"")), that 
is, ** the priest," a Ragnsan rabbi, who died 
some time previous to 1656, was the grandson, 
by his daujghter, of Rabbi Solomon Ohef, 
whence he is also called Aaron Cohen Ohe£ 
He wrote ** Zeckan Aharon" ('* Aaron's 
Beard "), which he sutjoined to the commen- 
tary of Solomon Ohef called ** Shemen Hat- 
tob" (** the Good OU"): and they appeared 
together at Venice ▲. M.541 7. (a.d. 1 1 57 ) in foL 
He appears to have named his own discourses 
•• Aaron's Beard," in his character of a dis- 
ciple, who receiyed his knowledge " the 
Good Oil," from his master, which flowed 
through him to the world, as from the beard 
of Aiuron. {P»alm czxxiil 2.) These works 
are literal and allegorical commentaries on 
the Pentateuch, and other books of the Bible. 
Aaron also adds a short comment on ** Bera- 
choth," '*Shabbath," and other treatises of 
the Tahnud. (Wolfius, Biblioth, Hebr, i. 1 22. 
iu. 76.) C.P.H. 

' *AARON COHEN BERACHIA ("1 
KOna ]7\^n pinX), a Jewish rabbi, who 
lived in the middle and towards the end of 
the seventeenth century. He wrote " Pirche 
Kehunah " (" Flowers of the Priesthood "), 
that is, an exposition of the tracts of the Ghe- 
mara and Tosephoth, called "Bava Kamma," 
and " Bava Mezia," " Ketuvoth," " Gittin," &c 
He was also the author of " Matteh Aharon " 
(•* the Rod of Aaron "), a title taken from 
Numbers^ xviL 23. This is a book of ques- 
tions and answers, in two parts. Both works 
were edited by the author^s son, and published 
at Amsterdam, the latter, a.m. 5463 (a.d. 
1 703), in folio, and the former, a. m. 5469 (a. d. 
1709), in 4to. (Wolfius, BibUoth, Hebr, iii. 
76.) C.P.H. 

AARON DE DOMO LEONIS. [David 
Darshan.] 

AARON BEN ELIEZER (P inHK"-) 
ItvhtO* or ELEAZER, president of the se- 
nate in the synagogue of Zemphelburg in 
Poland, wrote " Korban Aharon " (" the Of- 
feriag of Aaron *'), a compendium of all the 
rites and ceremonies which are contained in 
the book called *' Toreth Chataath " (*' the 
Laws of Sin "), and it also treats of Uiings 
lawful and unlawful. It was printed at Am- 
sterdam, A. M. 5450 (a. d. 1690). (Wolfius, 
Biblioth. Hebr, i. 1 16. iii. 72.) C. P. H. 

AARON DE FONSE'CA. [Fonse'ca.] 

AARON HARiSHON Q^mnn pnK) 

i. e. " Aaron the Former," or ** the Elder," 
10 



was a KarSite rabbi, who lived near the close 
of the thirteenth century. Little is known of 
him except that he was the son of one Joseph, 
and that he followed the profession of physic, 
and resided, for a time at least, at Constanti- 
nople. Basnage infers that he lived in western 
Europe, from his having in some of his works 
attacked the practioes of the German Jews ; 
but as Basnage has ascribed to him two of 
the works of Aaron Acharon, the inference 
is not to be trusted. Wolff suspects fh>m 
the title, ** Saint of God," which Mordechai re- 
peatedly gives him, that this Aaron suffered 
persecution on account of his religion, the 
Jewish writen being accustomed to give the 
title of saint to their martyrs. His principal 
writings are as follow : — 1. " Hammuchbar " 
(" the Chosen"), moreftdly, " the Chosen (or 
Choice) of the Upright" (Wolff. Biblioiheca 
Hebreea, tom. iii. p. 74.), a commentary on 
the Pentateuch, generally, though not entirely 
tree from the allegorical interpretations of the 
rabbinical schooL Mordechai speaks of it in 
the highest terms, as being concise in style, 
but rich in matter, full of natural science, re- 
condite allusions, and cabalistic learning, so 
as to be well understood onlv by those who 
were possessed of great leammg themselves. 
(Mardochsus, Notitia Kar<gorum, ed. Wolff, 
p. 141.) Aaron himself appears to have given 
his work the title of ** Aaron's Forehead." 
(WoULBibl. tom. iii. p. 75.) 2. '* A Commentary 
on the early Prophets " (the books of Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings). 3. ** A Com- 
mentary on Job," mentioned by Aaron himself, 
in his commentary on the law, but not now 
extant 4. " A Commentary on the Book of 
Psalms." 6. ** A Commentary on Isaiah." 6. 
" Celil or Kelil Jophi " (" the Perfection of 
Beauty "), a small Hebrew grammar, printed 
at Constantinople (a. d. 1581), and ver>' well 
spoken of by Mordechai, and by Simon, in 
his "Hist. Critique du Vieux Testament," and 
his " Biblioth^que Critique," vol. iL Aaron 
ei^oyed a high reputation among those of his 
own sect, and has been respectftilly noticed 
by Christian writers. His great work on the 
Pentateuch has had commentaries written on 
it by later rabbis, and was rendered into 
Latin by Jo. Andr. Danxins of Jena, but the 
version was not printed or published, as some 
authorities have stated. (Wolff, Biblioiheca 
Hebraa, tom. iii. p. 76.) Aaron edited, with 
alterations and additions, the ** Sidre Tephil- 
loth " (" Order of Prayers"), or service-book 
of the Karaites, which was printed at Venice 
about A. D. 1500, or, according to the ** Bio- 
graphic Universelle," a. d. 1528-9. (Wolfius, 
BiblioOieca Hebreea; Mardochseus, Notitia 
KarteoruM,) J. C. M. 

AARON BEN ISRAEL (p P")nK "T 
7K"K5^), a Prussian rabbi, who edited the 
" Or Ishrael " (" the Light of Israel ") of his 
father, at Frankfort on the Oder, 1701. 

riSRAXL BEN AaROK.] (WolfiuS, BihUotk, 

Hebr, iii. 75.) C. P. H. 
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AABON BEN JACOBiOPJT P p-inKn), 
the Leirite, a rabbi in the Sjrnagogue of Kavoli 
ID VoUiTiua, in the latter part of the WTen- 
teenth century. HecoUeeted andrsTiaed the 
work of R. David ben Shemnel, called 
** Dibre David " (" the Words of David ") : 
his edition is that of Dyrenfiirt, ▲. m. 5449 
(A. A. 1689), in folio. (Yfol&uMtBibUoth. Hebr. 
iiL 75.) C. P. H. 

AARON BEN JOSEPH SA80N O 
ne^ Vp)' P innM), chief of the synagogue 
at Thessalonica, is the author of ** Torath 
Emeth " {^ the Law of Truth ") {PmIm, 
cxix. 142.), which contains 232 legal decisions 
of questions concerning buying and selling, 
such as are commonly distmguished among 
the Jews by the appellation of "• Sheeloth *' and 
"* Teshiwoth,** that is, ** Inquiries and Solu- 
tions *' ; for which the intricacies and niceties 
of the Jewish code afford abundant matter. It 
was printed at Venice a. m. 5386 (a. d. 1616), 
folio. He also wrote ** Sephath Emeth " 
(** the Lip of Truth "), which is an explana- 
tion of the Tosephoth of the Ohemara : it was 
printed at Amsterdam in 1706, in Svo. The 
name of the author is thus abbreviated (S^feTVI 
Haroakj which signifies the head, but they 
are the initials of the Rabbi Aaron Sason. 
(Wolfins, BibHoOL Hebr. I 122. in. 75.; 
Bartoloccius, J9i6/<o^ Mag. Hub, i. 91.) 

C P H. 
AARON LAPP, or LEPPA (pinit n 
KfiDbX ^^^ ISAAC, is the author of '* Bene 
kSoxou'' ("the Sons of Aaron"), a work 
which consists of questions and answers con- 
cerning the Choshen HishpaL [Bakuch.] It 
was printed at Smyrna, a. m. 5434 (a. d. 1 674), 
in folio^ with a preface by R. Jacob ben Nairn 
the editor, who enumerates the commentaries 
of the same author on various dissertations of 
the Talmud, also on the observations of R. 
Alphes and R. Nissim, besides an ample ex- 
poaition of the book of R. Jerucham. This 
work is often cited in the '* Lechat Hackmah " 
("the CoUection of Wisdom") of Moses 
Chagis. [MoflSfl Chagis.] (Womus,i9i&^t^ 
IWr. ill SO.) C. P. H. 

AARON (of the house of Lbvi) ("^ 
» n^nD TnnK)» ^ Spanish rabbi, bom at 
Barcelona, must have lived towards the end of 
the thirteenth century, for he died, according 
to the testimony of Abraham Zacuti (Jucha- 
sin) in A. M. 5053 (a.d. 1293). He is the au- 
thor of "Sepher Hachanuk" ("The Ele- 
mentary Book"), a catechism or book of 
elementary instruction, in which are ex- 
pounded 613 precepts from the books of the 
j urisconsults and rituals of the Jews ; the works 
of R. Isaac Alphesi, Maimonides, and Nach- 
manides particularly, are herein expluned. 
This work was first published at Venice a. m. 
5283 (A.D. 1523), in foL by Dan. Romberg, 
and again a.m. 5360 (a. ix 1 600) by J. de Gara. 
The manuscript is still extant in the Vatican 
library, in foho, bearing date a.d. 1313, in 
which the writer of the book modestly with- 
U 
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holds his name, and simply ^les himself 
** Levita Barcinonensis." Bartolocci, misled 
by the letters nn'^T ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^® Vatican 
MS., calls him Aaron Zalaha, forgetting that 
these letters are merely the abbreviation of a 
solemn Jewish formula often found at the end 
of Hebrew MSS., and signifying ** may his 
memory remain to life eternal." (Bartoloccius, 
BibL Mag. Bab. i. 9a) The "Shalshelleth 
Hakkabbala," quoting the book"Jesod01am," 
sa^s that this Aaron was descended fix>m the 
pnnces of the tribe of Levi, and that he tra- 
velled from Barcelona to Toledo in a. m. 5045 
(A.DI. 1285). Hottinger makes great use of 
this book in his " Commentatio de Jure He- 
bneorum," Zurich, 1656, in the title of which 
he calls the author R. Levi Barcelooita. 
Zelierus, in his notes to Maimonides "De 
Vacca Ru&" (p. 219.), calls him Aaron Silcha, 
and quotes the editio princeps of his work 
as published at Constantinople, instead of 
Venice. Zelierus has fallen into the same 
error as Bartolocci with respect to the word 
" Silcha,7 which is evidently his way of read- 
ing HiTvtf in which he seems to have mis- 
taken the first n for H. (Wolfius, BMioth. 
Hebr. L 123. iii. 77.; Bartoloccius, Biblioth, 
Mag. Bab. i. 90.) , O. P. H. 

AARON, THE LEVITE (^PnjnnKn 
eior P), HALLEVI BEN JOSEPH (also 
called Aaron Hallevi, Berabbi Joseph, Be- 
rabbi Benbanaste, Berabbi Joseph, Berabbi 
Isaac, Berabbi Zarachia, Berabbi Shem Tav, 
Hallevi), is the author i f "Bedech Habbigith" 
(** the Fissure or Breach of the House "), a 
commentary on the book of R. Solomon Ad- 
dereth, called " Torath Habb^jith " (" the 
Law of the House"). [Solomon ben 
Addereth]. It was published, together 
with the book itself, at Venice (a.d. 1608), 
in foL ap. Jo. de Gara: the inner margin 
of the book has the comment of Aaron, and 
the exterior and opposite margin an an- 
swer to it, entitled " Mashmereth liabbigith " 
(" the Watching of the House "), which by 
some is attributed to Solomon Addereth him- 
self, and by others to one of his disciples. He 
must have lived in the latter part of the thir- 
teenth century, as he appears to have been a 
contemporary of Solomon Addereth or Adrath. 
There is also another book with the same 
title " Bedech Habbajith." [R. Joseph ben 
Ephbaim.] (Bartoloccius, Biblioth. Mag. 
Bab. p. 93. ; Wolfius, BiblioA. Hebr. L 124.) 
. C. P. H. 
AARON, THE LEVITE OPH |nn«). a 
rabbi, who edited the Hebrew Pentateuch, 
Amsterdam, a.m. 5430 (a.d. 1670). He 
also wrote " Charushim al Ketuvoth " (" New 
Observations on Ketuvoth "), edited fW>m his 
MS. by R. Joseph Krashvich, who is also 
called k. Joseph Rakob, printed at Prague, 
A. M. 5492 (a. d. 1732), foL (Wolfius, Biblioth, 
Hebr. i. 126. iv. 773.) C. P. H. 

AARON THE LEVITE. Arabbi,the8on 
of Uri Levi, was the first who circumcised 
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Jews at Amsterdam, when they came oat of 
Spun. He was born a.m. 5338, ▲.D. 1578. 
(Barrios, Com de Jacob, p. 2.; Wolfios, 
Biblioth, Hebr, iiL 70.) C. P. H. 

AARON THE LEVITE. [Montezi- 

KIU8.1 i 

AARON LURI A Q^X? jnnK n), a rabbi 
of Prague in Bohemia, tived in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. His notes and 
criticisms are found in the margin of the 
book "Shapha Tal" ("Abundant Dew"), 
published at Hanover in 1612, and in other 
works. (Wolfios, Biblioth. Hebr, iiL 77.) 

C P. H. 

AARON MARGALI'THA (tnht^ 
t(n^^3"lD)> ^ Polish rabbi and professor at 
Slawkow, in Bohemia, was bom in 1665, and 
converted to the Christian and Protestant 
faith at Leyden, whence he removed into 
the province of Mark, in Westphalia, and 
was made professor of Jewish antiquities in 
the university of Frankfort on the Oder. 
He afterwards lectured at Berlin, as well 
as at Hanover and Halle. Finally he lec- 
tured at Hamburg in 1712, where having 
embraced the Lutheran doctrines, he wrote 
Ist, •♦ Minchath Aharon" (** The Offering of 
Aaron "), a Latin treatise " On the Passion of 
Christ," from the 53d chap, of Isaiah ; the 
work was printed at Frankfort on the Oder, 
1706, in 4to. ; he also revised the " Penish 
Hammasorah," Halle, a.m. 547 1 ( a.d. 1 7 1 1 ), in 
4to., and the " Sepher Habbahir," which was 
published, together with "The Maaim Chak- 
mah," at Berlin, a. m. 5466 (a. d. 1 706), in 4to. 

He also began a Latin version of the book 
called " Juchasin " [Abraham Zacuti], il- 
lustrated with copious notes, of which he 
finished a considerable part. 

HewTote, 2. "HilcothMoser"(*« The Laws 
of the Traitor, or Betrayer "), a dissertation 
on the " Tur Choshe Mishpat," with notes. 
8. He translated the treatise of the Talmud 
called "Chagiga," with the commentary of 
Jarchi [Solomon Jabchi], into Latin, with 
explanatory notes. 4. He also wrote " Hil- 
coth Sepher Hattorah" (" The Institutions of 
the Book of the Law ") ftom " Tup Jose 
Dea." 5. "Shibnath kne Uanmienorah (" The 
Seven Branches of the Candlestick," t. e, 
" Seven Questions on the Kingdom and Office 
of Christ," proposed and answered). 6. ** The 
Kernel of Christian Doctrine," in Latin and 
German. 7. " A Cabbalistical Exposition of 
the Lord's Prayer." 8. •* Annotations on 
various Parts of Scripture," drawn ftom the 
Talmud and other Rabbinical writings. 9. 
" The Divine Personality and Incarnation 
of the Angel of the Coyenant demonstrated." 
In these works he explains the hidden sense 
of many of the Rabbinical doctrines, espe- 
cially in his Latin version of the " Juchasin," 
which Wolff remarks was eagerly looked 
for by the learned men of his time, and is 
well worthy of being finished and publish<Mi ; 
indeed the author was frequently urged by 
12 



his most learned contemporaries to this under- 
taking. 

" The divine Personality of the Angel of 
the Covenant," was published in German at 
Liinenburg, in 1716, in 4to. It consists of a 
commentary on Malachi, iii. 1., and com- 
prises thirty-two pages. Among other tracts 
and commentaries from his hand, are also the 
following: — 

l.'^A Treatise tripartite on the Holy 
Trinity." (i.) Of the Unity of the Godhead, 
(n.) Of the Plurality of the Persons, (m.) Of 
the Trinity in Unity. 2.*' A Rabbinical 
Paraphrase of the First Epistie of St. John, 
with Annotations." 3. ** A Ck>llection of va- 
rious Observations on the Gospels, from the 
Jewish Writers." 4.** The Christian and 
Jewish Religion compared from Holy Scrip- 
ture and Jewish Antiquity." 5. ** Thirty-two 
Cabbalistical Rules, with Annotations." 6. *« A 
Version of the book Bakir, with Notes." 
7. ** A Version of the Commentary of Isaac 
Abarbanel on Jonah, with Notes." 8. ** On 
the Mystery of the Jubilee." 9. "The Or- 
thodox Confession of Faith of the Lutherans." 

10. "A Version of the Hebrew Grammar of 
R. Jehuda Low, which is inscribed '* Shoresh 
Jehuda " (" The Root or Theme of Judah"). 

1 1. ** A Version of a Part of the Book called 
Eta Chajim " (** The Tree of Life"). 12. 
"Questions on the Kingdom and Office of 
Christ, proposed by his Majesty the King of 
Prussia, with their Answers." 13. ** A Disser^ 
tation on the Law of the Betrayer," fh>m the 
" Choshen Mishpat," in which the calumnies of 
the Jews against the Christians are brought 
forward and refuted. Whether this treatise 
is the same with ** Hilcoth Moser," hefbte 
noticed, or a separate tract on the same sub- 
ject, does not appear. 

This Aaron is the person whom the learned 
Fulster alludes to in his ** Amoenitates Phi- 
lolog^cse" (vol. i 2 12.), whom he calls the ex- 
Jew, who having first turned ftom the Jews to 
the Reformed Church (Calvinists), and been 
made professor of Jewish antiquities at Frank- 
fort on the Oder, afterwards went over to 
the Lutherans ; he says of him that he bit- 
terly complained in his presence that they 
had deserted him, and left him so utterly des- 
titute that he had no choice but to go back 
to his own p^eople, the Jews. The same writer 
also says (ii. 87.) that he (Aaron) gave him 
a copy of the ** Nucleus Doctrine Christi- 
anse (" Kernel of Christian Doctrine"), 
written with his own hand. It does not ap- 
pear that any of his works, except the small 
tract on the Divine personality above men- 
tioned, were ever printed. Like most of tiiose 
learned Jews who have embraced the Chris- 
tian faith, Margalitha seems to have lived 
and died in misery, hated by his own nation 
as a renegade from the faith of his fathers, and 
deserted by those whose doctrines he had 
embraced. Wolff, writing about the year 
1730, thus alludes to his unhappy end- 
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''It is not lo long ago,** he says, (voL W. 
773.x *^ that 1 heard he had died a few 
yesrs since at Copenha^n, in a don^^eon; to 
aUunon to which Christian Wormius, the 
present excellent Bishop of Zealand, says 
that he was cast into prison deservedly; 

* beeanse of a written document in which he 
had again offered himself to the Jews, to be- 
come anew a follower of the Jewish super- 
stilioo. Indeed,' continues the good bishop, 

* I ncTcr attributed much fiuth to this man, 
whom I haTe often seen. He had a deal of 
ambiticm, and a mind so ftill of ardour and 
actiTity, that he seemed to be thinking of 
any thing rather than Christ' " But we are 
not required to measure the Christian temper 
by the standard of this good bishop of Zea- 
land. Aaron Margalitha was initiated into 
the Christian faith at Leyden, by Triglaod. 
(Wolfius, Bibliolh. Hebr. L 124. iii. 78. iv. 
773. ; Chr. Fulstems, AMUtmtate* Phiioloaic<rt 
L212. iL87.) C. P. H. 

AARON BEN MORDECAI (tnn« "T 
^T1tt3 P), a Jewish writer who wrote the 
*' Metaach Aharon," or " Aaron's Forehead," 
a title taken from Exod, xxviiL 29., which 
was poblished at Frankfort on the Main, by 
Joseph Keiner, a. m. 5478 (a. d. 1718) in 4to. 
It consists of a German-Hebrew version of 
the Chaldee paraphrase on the book of Esther, 
inteTBpersed with various animadTersions of 
his own, mostly taken from the Medrashim. 
There is no particular notice of the time at 
which the author lived ; but from the circum- 
stanceof hit book being in the corrupt Judteo- 
Germanic dialect, and not in the rabbinical 
Hebrew, though the author bore the title of 
Rabbi, we may be tolerably certain that he 
lived as late as some part of the seventeenth 
centnry. (Wolfius, BiUioih. Hebr, iii. 78.) 

C. P. H. 

AARON BEN MOSES (P |nnK '") 
rM5T3), a presiding rabbi and chief preacher 
(Pater Domus Judicii) of the synagogue at 
Worms. He wrote, 1. " Doshen Aharon " 
C* Aaron's BreastpUte"), in which he gives a 
ooropendinm of the rites and institutes, de- 
livered down to us in the **Arba Tnrim." 
[Abraham ben R. Jbhuda.] 2. '* Bi^e 
Aharon (Aaron's Garmento"), consisting 
of allegorical and subtle discourses on the 
Pentateuch. 3. *" Matteh Aharon " (" Aaron's 
Rod^X a title frx>m EmkL vit 11., a com- 
mentary on the *' Hagada," or ritual of the 
paasover. These three works are spoken of 
as manuscripts of value by Rabbi Shabtai in 
the ''Siphte Jeshenim^' C" Lips of the 
Sleeping"). [Shabtai.] The ** Matteh 
Aharon " was afterwards published at Frank- 
fort on the Main, in a. m. 5438 (a. d. 1678), in 
foL, and in 1710, q>. J. Keiner; extracts from 
which work are also contained in the ** Chalka 
Durbaneen " (*' Inheritance of the Princes "), 
published at Amsterdam, 1695, in 4to., in 
which the author is called Aaron Teumim. 
He is also caUed by the Jews " Darshan " 
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(" The Preacher "). The " Bigde Aharon " 
was likewise published at Frankfort, io 1710, 
in folio, in which year also appeared the third 
edition of the '* Matteh AhaiY>n,'* edited by 
his son, who in the preface expresses his desire 
that the rest of his works may be published. 
An epistle of Aaron ben Moses on the right 
pronunciation of the names of the Divinity is 
contained in the ** Teshuboth Haggaouim " 
(** Excellent Answers") of R. Jocbanan ben 
Isaac {Untchyldiife Nachrkhtem, p. 623.). All 
his works in manuscript were in the library of 
Oppenheimer : he died in the year a. n. 5450 
(A. D. 1690), on the 2d day of the month 
Ab. at Cracow in Poland, where he was at 
that time chief preacher in the synagogue, 
and where he is buried. (Wolfius, BibHoth. 
Hebr, I 126. iii. 75. iv. 773. ; UtuckuUige 
Nachrichtoi, 1714, p. 623.) C. P. H. 

AARON BEN MOSES MEIR PERLES 
(y\XO rm^ p |nn« "l), a native of Prague 
in Bohemia, a Jewish writer. His principal 
work is called " Taharoth Aharon " ('* The 
Purification of Aaron "), which is a treatise on 
drawing out the sinews fit>m animals when 
killed, in Hebrew and German-Hebrew, pub- 
lished at Offenbach a. m. 5472 (A.D. 1712), in 
8vo. This curious little tract, which con- 
sists of only 25 pages, is thus arranged : as 
far as page 22. it comprises the treatise, on 
the same subject, called '* Ittor," by Rabbi 
Isaac bar Abba, in Hebrew, on which Aaron 
furnishes a commentary, also in Hebrew; 
fit>m page 22. to page 25., which ends the 
boolL. he gives short instructions in the same 
art, in the Hebneo-Germanic dialect. This 
little book, elegantly written on vellum, and 
presented by tibe author, was seen by Wolff 
in the library of Oppenheimer. He lived in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
(Wolfius, Biblioth, Hebr, iii. 79. iv. 773.) 

C P H 

AARON NASI BABEL (K^JTJ fnnK "S 
^3a)» ^^ prince of Babylon, by which title 
he is called in the ** Siphte Jeshenim," 
[Shabtai,] and which Wolff exphuns by 
'* Archi-Academicus," or *' Head of the Col- 
lege," or, as Bartolocci calls him, *'Hamma- 
kubal Haggadol" (» The Great Cabbalist"). 
He was a Jewish cabbalistical writer of great 
antiquity, who wrote two cabbalistical works ; 
one called " Sepher Hannikkud " (" The Book 
of Punctuation "); the other, " Sepher Hep- 
perdes" ("The Book of Paradise"): they 
are cited in the index of cabbalistical books, 
at the end of the book called '* Jezira," in the 
Mantuan edition of 1562, where the writer 
is caUed " Rosh Jeshebath Babel " ('* Head 
of the Ck>llege of Babylon "). At what period 
he lived, we are not told ; but certainly at 
an earlv period of the Christian asra. (Wolfius, 
BibliotL Hebr, i. 128. iii. 80. ; Buxtorfius, De 
Antiquitate Punctorum, p. 55. ; Bartoloccius, 
Bibliath, Mag, Bab, i. Appendix, 739.) 

C P H. 

AARON, or ARON, PIE'TRO, is gine- 
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rally called "a Florentine/' In the fifteenth 
and early part of the sixteenth centory, Italy 
-was in part supplied both with singers and 
composers from Flanders and Germany; the 
school of Flanders being at that period in very 
high repate. Baini states that ** large pensions 
tempted Josqnin des Pres, James Obrecht, 
Henry Isaac, Alex. Agricola, and Peter 
Aaron to settle at Florence, where they were, 
at the same time, in the service of Lorenxo 
the Magnificent" Hence it seems most pro- 
bable that Aaron, as well as his associates, was 
a Fleming or a German by birth, although 
the greater portion of his life was spent in 
Italy, and though, in the preface to his 
'^Toscanello deUa Musica,** he speaks of 
Boccaccio, Dante, and Petraich as his coun- 
trymen. He 18 ciiiefily known as a laborioos 
writer on his art. His first work was a 
small tract, entitled, '* De Institutione Har- 
monica," 1516. His second, a more impor- 
tant production, was called, ** Toscanello della 
Musica," of which three editions were pub- 
lished; in 1523, 1529, and 1539. The po- 
pularity of this work may in some degree be 
accounted for firom its having been written, 
not, as was the general custom, in the Latin, 
but the Italian language. His third work, 
entitled, " Trattato della Naturae Cognizione 
di tutti li Tuoni di Canto figurato,'* was printed 
at Venice in 1525, and was the prelude to a 
long controversy between the advocates of 
tempered scales and the adherents to ancient 
proportions. This was followed by another 
under the yannting title of " Lucidario in 
Musica di alcune oppinioni antiche e mo- 
deme, composto dall* eccellente e conaumato 
Musico Pietro Aaron." Yen. 1545. In this 
work certain novel harmonies are explained 
and vindicated, which Franchinus and his 
adherents denounced as licentious. The 
works of Aaron are referred to with respect 
by Morley, in his "Introduction to Practical 
Music," who has given the substance of his 
precepts, improved and enlarged in the third 
part of his work. (Baini, Vita di Peduirina; 
Hawkins, Hist, of Music $ Morley, Practiixd 
Music; Bumey, Hist, of Music.) E. T. 

AARON PISAURENSIS, or Aaron of 
Pisaurum (Pesaro) (jTKD^DD pinKX • 
Jewish writer of considerable celebrity, was 
bom at Pesaro in Italy, about the middle of 
the sixteenth century. Le Long says he 
was living in 1581. His great work, called 
" Toldoth Aharon " (" The Generations of 
Aaron") (iViuiR.iiL 1.), is an index to the 
passages of Scripture which are cited and 
explained in the Babylonian Talmud, with 
the treatises and the chapters, pa^es, and 
columns marked, in which each is found. 
It was first printed at Basil, by Ambrose 
Frobenius a. m. 5841 (4. i>. 1581), folio, 
with the Hebrew concordance of Rabbi 
Isaac Nathan; and afterwards in 4to. at 
Venice, a.m. 5351 (a. d. 1591). This edi- 
tion, which was edited by Asher Phorins, 
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and printed by Bragadinos, must not be con- 
founded with another edition of 1591, also 
printed at Venice by Jo. de Gara, and nsuall j 
bound up with the Hebrew Pentateuch, 
from the same press. This latter edition 
contains only the passages of the Pentateuch 
explained in five ** MegUloth" of the Talmud, 
with the addition of the places in the books 
"* Zohar," "• Akkedath," and «« Ikkasim,** 
wherein the same passages x>f Scripture are 
expounded. The former edition refers to 
all the bo<As of the Bible, and consists of 159 
pages. R. Shabtu, in ** Siphte Jeshenim," 
speaks of (perhaps) three other editions of 
this work ; namely, Fribnrg, 1591 ; Venice, 
1583; and Basil, 1587, in folio. There was 
also published an edition in 4to. with the 
*' T(^doth Jacob," of R. Jacob Sesportas, 
which contidns an index of the passages of 
Scripture expounded in the Talmnd of Jemsa- 
lem,published at Amsterdam, a.m.5412 (1 652), 
in 4to. ; to which is also added the " Beth 
Aharon" of Aaron ben Samuel [Aaron 
BEN Samuel]. The Hebrew Pentateuch, 
with the commentary of ** Rashi," and the 
** Siphte Chachmeim" of Rabbi Shabtai, 
printed at Amsterdam 1680, and at D^ren- 
furt 1693, in 4to., has in the margin an mdex 
of passages of the Talmud, taken frt>m the 
'* Toldoth Aharon," which is also the case 
with the Berlin edition of the Pentateuch of 
1705, in 8va, which is furnished with the 
commentaries of the Rabbis. ( Wolfius, Bib- 
lioth, Hebr, i. 129. iiLSl. ; Buxtorfius, ft^totA. 
Eabbinica, p. 369. ; Bartoloccius, BibUotk, 
Mag, Bah, i. Appendix, 789.; Le Long, 
BiUioA, Sacroy iL 590.) . C. P. H. 

AARON SAMUEL (7K10K^ ])'\n^ 'H), 
called *)3J*1^^p Kaidenover, also pronounced 
Kaidenaur and Kaidenwar. He is some- 
times also called Samuel only, and sometimes, 
as above, Aaron Samuel Schudt explains 
this discrepancy by stating that he first 
took the name of Aaron in addition to his 
original name of Samuel, after a fashion 
uscud among the Jews, on the occasion of 
his recovery from a dangerous illness. He 
calls him Kaidenaur {Memorabilia Judaica, 
part L p. 130. note), ** which," says he, ** I 
have substituted for Kaidenover, after the 
example of the Jews, by whom I have heard 
it so pronounced." Migus, in the ** Biblio- 
thecaUffenbachiana" (part i. p. 184.), writes 
it Kaidenwer, and also lefers for his authority 
to the pronunciation used by the Jews with 
whom he had conversed. Hence it is plain 
that the Jews themselves are by no means 
agreed as to the derivation and pronunci- 
ation of this surname. Wolfi^ however, has 
set the question at rest, when, after quoting 
the above authorities on the subject, he 
says, * I, however, would give the preference 
to " Kaidenoyer," not doubting that he de- 
rived this surname fnm the name of a certain 
town in the Lesser Poland, called " Kaidenov." ' 
Rabbi Moses Chagis, however, in his " Leket 
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Ofaockmoh,** where he is continaally qaoting 
his ** Emnneth ShemoeV calls him R. 
Shemuei ben Aharon SLaidenor; and the 
** Acta Eroditorum '' for the year 1692 have 
gone so far as to convert it into the German 
name " Qoittenbeer/* which name, though 
not unfreqnently met with among the Qerman 
Jews, we are not inclined to adopt, preferring 
to follow the sound opinion of Wolff, and 
of the author himself, who, in the titles of his 
works, always makes use of the orthography 
given above, which, according to the pronun- 
ciation of the educated Polish and German 
Jews, would be Kaidenover. From this the 
conclusion may also be drawn that he was a 
native of the before>mentioned town of Kai- 
denov in Poland, though Wolff calls him a 
native of Wilna (Wilnensis). However, 
he was certainly a native of Poland, in 
which kingdom he passed the greater 
part of his life, and wrote most of his 
works. He also began his ministry here, 
but afterwards he removed to Niclasburg, 
then to Glogau in Bohemia, and, finally, to 
Frankfort on the Main, where he became 
chief preacher in the sygagogue (Pater Domus 
Judicii). Here, however, he took offence at 
the treatment which he received ttom those 
of his own nation, who appeared to him to 
fail in the respect due to his merit and sta- 
tion ; and after imprecating a solemn curse 
upon the Jews' quarter from the greater 
and lesser walls, he left them and returned 
to Cracow, where he also became chief 
preacher. He died a. m. 5436 (a.d. 1676), 
in the synagogue of Chmelnich, near Pinc- 
«ov, in* Poland, during the celebration of 
divine service, and was buried in that 
town on the 1 9th of the month Thanmiuz. 
Wolff says he read this himself in his 
epitaph ; and it deserves notice, as Le Long 
gives the year of his death as a. H. 5439 
(a. d. 1679). His works are, 1. " Emunath 
Shemuei " (" Th« Faith of Samuel ") (1 Sam, 
iii. 20), which consists of questions and an- 
swers on the " Ordo" of Aben Esra, printed at 
Frankfort on the Main, in 5449 (a.d. 1699) 
in 4to. 2. " Bircath Hazebach ** (** The 
Blessing of the Sacrifice ") (I Sam, ix. 13.), 
consisting of animadversions on the ** Ghe- 
mara," and the commentaries of Rashi, and 
the treatise of the Tosephoth, called ** Kid- 
dnshim, printed at Amsterdam a.m. 5429 
(a. d. 1669), in quarto. The title of this 
book corresponds by the Gamatria, or as re- 
gards the numerical value of the letters, with 
the name of the author, Aaron Shemuei; 
and in his preface the author assigns this as 
a reason for choosing this title. 3. " Bircath 
Shemuei " (" The Blessing of Samuel),*' 
which contains discourses on the law, and 
was edited by his son Leri Hirsch, with a 
preface, in which he gives some of the leading 
events of his father's life, as related above. 
It was printed at Frankfort on the Maine, 
A. M. 5443 (a. d. 1683), in 4to. 4. "• Tiphereth 
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Shemuei" (" The Adornment of Samuel »> 
It treats of various books of the Talmud, as 
" Bava Kamma," ** Bava Mesia," " Jeva- 
moth," " Gittin," - Ketuvoth," « Chullin," 
&c, and finally, on the ** Arba Turim." It 
was printed at Frankfort on the Main, a. m. 
5459 (a. d. 1699), in 4to. There is also a 
collection of questions and answers, nearly 
completed by him, in manuscript, in the 
•• Bibliotheca Uffenbachiana," i. 134. codex 
88. ( Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr, 1 130. iii. 82. ; 
Schudtius, Memorabilia Jvdaiccu, p. 381. Ap- 
pendix; Le Long, BibUoth, Sacra, ii. 591.) 

C P H 

AARON BEN SAMUEL (P jnHK S 
AMS^)* * celebrated Jewish writer who 
ived near the end of the seventeenth century. 
He wrote " Beth Aharon " (" The House of 
Aaron "), which is an index to various pas- 
sages in the Bible, so disposed, according to 
the books and chapters, as to show in what 
books, of which six and thirty are cited by 
their initial letters in the usual abbreviated 
manner, each passage is explained. Among 
them in the first place are cited both the Tal- 
muds, as had been already done in the ** Tol* 
doth Aharon," [ Aabon Pisaurensis,] except 
that this work comprises an index to nine books 
or treatises omitted in the " Toldoth Aharon ;" 
namely, " Pirche Avoth," *• Derech Eretx 
Rabba" and " Sutha," " Mazecheth Calls," &c. 
All the books referred to are enumerated in the 
preface. This is a work extremely useful to all 
preachers and interpreters of Scripture, and in- 
deed to every Biblical student who is desirous 
to become thoroughly acquainted with the Holy 
Bible, and the Jewish expounders thereof: 
it cost the author, according to his own testi- 
mony, the labour of ten years; so that he 
seated himself quietly down to this work, as 
he says, as it were in *'his own home," whence 
he gave it the title of ** Beth Aharon : " it was 
printed at Frankfort on the Oder, by Jo. Cr. 
Beckmann, a.m. 5450 (a.d. 1690), in folio. In 
a certain prooemium, which he calls Hascka* 
mahf he says that he commented also on the 
Masora Magna; but this work does not appear 
to be extant 

The little book in German Hebrew on the 
death of Moses, called " Peseedeth Moshe," 
printed at Frankfort on the Oder, a. m. 5453 
(a. d. 1693) is also by this author. (Wolfius, 
Biblioth. Hebr. i. 130-31.; Le Long, Biblioth. 
5acro, ii. 591.) C. P. H. 

AARON SAMUEL BEN ISRAEL (n 
^«1C^ \2j>Jf)rD}S^ innx). a Jewish writer, 
a native of Frankfort on the Main, who was 
living in the year 1715, as appears from his 
notes appended to various Hebrew works. 
(Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. iiL 82.) C. P. H. 

AARON SAMUEL BEN MOSES (^ 
ncrO p ^KIDB' innK)» » leamed Jewish 
writer, a native of Kremnitz m Russia. 
He wrote. 1. " Nishmath Adam" ("The 
Breathing of Adam") {Gen. ii. 7), which 
treats of the soul, firom its first entrance into 
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the body ; of its perfectibility, with a treatise 
on holy living, and also of a future state 
of rewu^s and punishment, &c. It was pub- 
lished at Hanover, A.K. 5377 (a.d. 1617)in4to. 
Hillarius Prache, in his notes to the " Back- 
shah," or ** Meditations of Rabbi Jediga 
Happenini " (p. 15.), says he translated almost 
the whole of this work, but whether into 
Latin or German is not mentioned. 2. *' Beer 
Sheba " (from Joshm, xv. 28.). All that is 
known of this work is, that it is praised by 
the editor of the above, at the end of that 
work, and that it is by the same author. In 
choosing the title for this book (** Nishmath 
Adam '*) the author was guided not only by 
its appropriateness to the subject, but by the 
love of mystical trifling which is so peculiar 
to his nation, in the spirit of which, according 
to the *< Sepher Katon," or ** Lesser Numera- 
tion,*' the name Aarcn Samud is made to result 
from Niahmath Adam, that is to say, they are 
by rather a circuitous method both made to 
correspond with the number 80. We are 
not told at what time this author lived, but 
there is some ground to believe that he was 
nearly contemporary with the publication of 
his work. ( Wolfius, Bibiwth, Hebr, L 130.) 

C. P H 

AARON SASON (]1K^ pinK). [Aaeon 
BEN Joseph Sasov.] 

AARON SELIG BEN MOSHE ("T 
i^Syt pint()» * Jewish writer, a native of 
SUiwkow m Bohemia (Salcoviensis). He 
wrote "Amude Sheva" ("The Seven Co- 
lumns "), which is divided into five parts : 
1. Remarks on the Old and New Zohar, and 
its more difficult Words. 2. On the Treatises 
which are wanting in the Greater Zohar. 
3. An index to the passages of each Zohar 
which are explained in o&er works. 4. An 
index to passages in Tikunim, and where 
they are explained. 5. Various reading of 
the ** Zohar." It was printed at Cracow, m fo- 
lio, but it does not appear in what year. 
(Wolfius, BibliodL Hebr, i. 118.; Le Long, 
Biblioth, Sacra, ii. 591.) C. P. H. 

AARON SOLOMON BEN CHASON 
(llCSn p nO^B^ innK n). a Jewish rabbi 
of Thessalonica, whose decisions on various 
points of the Jewish ritual appear in the 
** Questions and Answers " of Rabbi Baruch 
ben KaUi, printed at Smyrna, a. m. 5420 
(A. D. 1660). (Wolfius, JErtMtoCft.^e6r.iii. 81.) 

C. P. R 
A ARON(ST.),commonly represented as the 
founder of the earliest established monastery 
in Bretagne. Little is known of him except 
that when St. Maclovius or Machutes (whose 
name has in modem times been corrupted 
into St Malo) fled with some companions 
fh>m Britain into Gaul, he was received and 
entertuned by Aaron, ** a man of angelical 
Ufe," who was then living on an island not 
fhv distant from the present town of St Malo. 
At his death, which probably occurred about 
the middle of the sixth century, he appears to 
16 



have been at the head of a monastic com- 
munity, composed, as the editors of the ** Acta 
Sanctorum " conjecture, of the companions of 
St Maclovius. {Acta Sanctorum, by Bolland 
and others, Antw. 1643—1786 ; Vita S, Ma- 
clovii in the Acta Sanctorum Ordin, StL Be^ 
nedicti, by D'Achery and Mabillon.) 

J. C. M. 

AARON TEUMMIM (D^Dwn y^-ynt^ ny 

[Aaron ben Moses.] , 
AARON ZALAHA(nn?r ll'inK). [Aabon 
OF THE House of Levi.] 

AARON ZA'RPATHI BEN ABRA- 
HAM Cntl^i innK "-l), a Jewish writer who 
wrote ike preface to the book of his grand- 
flither, called ** Txuph Rabath,*' which was 
published at Amsterdam a.ic. 5478 (a.d. 1 7 16), 
m folia At the end of the book there are also 
five leaves of '* Mishbab Amchuth," by the an • 
thor. [ViDAL Zaepathi.] (Wolfius, J?i&^MXA. 
Hebr.) C.P.H. 

AARON ZURGUN (pnW piHK 'HX a 
rabbi who wrote sixty discourses on the 
parajgraphs of the Pentateuch, and on the 
Jewish festivals, which were printed at Con- 
stantinople, A. x. 5438 (a. d. 1678), by Solo- 
mon Franco, in folio: they were edited hv R. 
Salomon Gabbai. (Wolfius, Biblioih. JBebr. 
iii. 81.) C. P. H. 

AARSCHOT, PHILIPPE DE CROI. 
duke of; was son of Philip, first duke of 
Aarschot, by Anna, Princess of Chimay, 
and consequently was at the head of the 
noble fionilies of Flanders. He acted as 
general of the forces, sent by Charles V. 
u;ainst William, Duke of Cleves ; was made 
Knight of the Golden Fleece ; and in 1563 
was sent by Philip II. of Spain, as ambas- 
sador to the diet assembled at Frankfort 
for the election of a king of the Romans. 
On the breakinff out of the troubles in the 
Low Countries, Aarschot, both as a Roman 
Catholic and member of a fiunily which owed 
so much to the favour of Spain, zealously 
espoused the cause of Philip. In 1 576, when, 
between the death of Requesens, and the ar- 
rival of Don John of Austria, the govern- 
ment devolved ou the council, Aarschot pre- 
sided, but with little real power, as the people 
of Brabant suspected him and his colleagues 
of designs a^^nst their liberty, and the 
Spanish soldiery disobeyed their orders. 
After Don John's arrival, he was appointed 
to receive possession of the castle of Antwerp 
for the people in pursuance of the new vice- 
roy's plans for acquiring popularity ; and also 
to superintend the dismissal of the Gennan 
mercenaries, in which, for want of fhnds to pay 
them, he did not succeed. In 1577, when Don 
John seised Namur, Aarschot deserted him, 
and was made governor of Flanders by the 
States, at the same time that the Prince of 
Orange was placed at the head of afiiairs in 
Brabant Aarschot attempted a rivalry with 
William, and, as it would seem, with a view of 
acquiring superior influence, set on foot a pro- 
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jeet for inviting the Archduke MatthwiB, 
brother of the emperor, to place himself at the 
bead of the States. The prudence of Orange, 
howeyer, who procured the unanimous election 
of Matthias to the office, and of himself at 
the same time to that of lieutenant ander him, 
frustrated the chief ol^ect of the plan, and 
aecident, or, as some have it, the underhand 
proceeding of the partisans of the house of 
Naisaa, disconcerted the rest of Aarschot's 
schemes. In entering on his Flemish govern- 
ment, at Ghent, AarKhot, by way of acquiring 
popularity, and counteracting the influence 
of **the four members of Flanders,** who 
were niufriendly to the house of Groi, had pro- 
miied the people the restoration of their pri- 
▼ilegea, and the destruction of the fortifica- 
tions. He was taken at his word, and required 
to f^ve immediate proof of his sincerity. On 
hesitating, and evading a reply, the people 
rose in arms, but the disorder was already 
repressed, when a turbulent citiaen named 
Rihove arrived in the city fh>m Brussels, 
where he had had an audience of the Prince 
of Orange, and revived the mutiny. Pro- 
ceeding to the palace, he obtained admis- 
sion by threats of burning it, seized the 
duke and his councillors, thrust them into 
prison, and, with the chief syndic, Imbise, as- 
sumed the government On the news reaching 
Orange and the States, they interfered, and 
procured the release of Aarschot, after six 
days' detention, but his council remained in 
pnson, on a charge of attempting to destroy 
the liberty of the country, and mtending to 
wage war against the States ; and Aarschot 
was compelled to pardon the man who had 
pat him in prison. The result was, that 
from that time the Prince of Orange had 
nothing to fear from the competition of the 
Duke of Aarschot, who afterwards again 
joined the Spanish party. 

Notwithslanding all his services, Aarschot 
shared with the rest of the Flemish nobility 
in the arrogant contempt of the SpKoniards, 
which rose to such a height that, in 1594, 
the duke and the two counts Mansfeldt, the 
only three native members of the council of 
war, absented themselves from its sittings 
to avoid the insults to which they were ex- 
posed ; and when the Archduke Ernest con- 
voked the States, in 1595, Aarschot was not 
present on the first day, lest he should meet 
the hated Foentes, the second in command. 
On the following day he attended, and at great 
length entered upon a consideration of the 
state of affurs, dilating on the evils of the 
system of governing exclusively by foreigners, 
when Flemish nobles would be so much more 
acceptable, and recommending the removal 
of the Spanish troops to Hungary. On the 
death of Ernest, and the appointment of 
Fuentes as his successor, the disgust of the 
Flemings rose to its height One of the 
Counts Mansfeldt died of vexation, and the 
Duke of Aarschot in despair retired to Venice, 
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empha tic ally observing, that *'he hoped to 
find a place where Imb might at least die 
ft«e." Before leaving Flimders he joined 
with the other nobles of his house in a last 
endeavour to negotiate a peace with the 
Protestant Sutes of Holland and Zealand, 
which fell to the ground chiefly because 
Orange refused to treat with a kmg " who 
held no fiuth with heretics." The Duke of 
Aarschot died on the 1 1th of December, in 
the same year (1595), at Venice; but his 
body was conveyed to his palace at Haverl^ 
for interment His titles and possessions 
devolved to his son Charles, Prince of 
Chimay, who died without issue, and the 
estates were carried by the marriage of his 
sister Anna into the family of De Ligne, 
princes of Aremberg. (Wagenaar, Voder- 
Umdache Historie, viii. 410.; Le Clerc, His- 
toire de§ Province* Untee, L 52. 62. 1 65. &c ; 
Pinedo, Hietoria de la Ordem dd Teyson de 
Oro,L221.) J.W. 

AARSENS, CORNELIS VAN, lord of 
Spyck. was bom of an ancient family of 
Brabant, at Antwerp, in 1543. He took an 
active part in the important state affiurs of 
his time, and in 1574 obtained the post of 
secretary at Brussels, and In 1584 tiiat of 
pensionary of the same town. ShorUy after 
he was promoted to his highest office, that 
of griffier or registrar to the States General 
of the United Provinces, which he occupied 
for neariy forty years. He was ori^nally 
attached to the party of Bameveldt, to whose 
influence much of his success was owing; 
yet, when the power of liaurice of Nassau 
began to gain the ascendant, he became one 
of his strongest supporters, ukL distinguished 
himself for the eloquence and effect with 
which he spoke in his favour in the assembly 
of the States. He sullied his fair fame by 
powerfully assisting with his son Francis in 
the machinations by which Bameveldt, the 
old patron of both, was brought to the 
scaffold in 1619. The advanced age of Cor- 
nells prevented his being an actor in the 
troubled times which followed, and induced 
him to resign his employments, and leave 
politics to his son. He left behind him a 
high reputation as a statesman. (Wagenaar, 
Vaderlandache Historiei ix. 273. ; Aubery, 
M^moiree pour eervir a VHisL de HoUande, 
&c. p. 376.) J. W. 

AARSENS, FRANS VAN. lord of Som- 
melsdyck and Spyck, one of the most dis- 
tinguished diplomatists of Holland, was bom 
at the Hague, in 1572. His father, Coraelis, 
having been intimately acquainted with Du- 
plessis-Momay, when the latter was attached 
to the suite of the Prince of Orange, requested 
him to take his son under his care ; and, ac- 
cordingly, Francis remained with Dnplessis- 
Moraay for some years. Having thus acquired 
a competent knowledge of the language and 
the politics of France, his fivther obtained for 
him (1598), through his influence withBame- 
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▼ddt, the post of agent at the court of Faria. 
Aarseos gained the favoar of Henrj IV., who 
conferred on him the titles of chevalier and 
baron ; in conseqoence of which he was re- 
ceived among the nobility, on his return to 
his native country. In 1609, on the conclu- 
sion of the twelve years' truce between Spain 
and Holland, Aarsens was recognised in the 
higher dignity of full ambassador, and was 
assigned the place next in rank to that of 
the representative of Venice. Under Louis 
XIIL he was not so successful as he had 
been with his predecessor, and at length he 
became so obnoxious, by his intrigues with 
the great noblemen in opposition to the court, 
that both Louis and the queen mother were 
desirous that he should be recalled. Ac- 
cording to Aubery (whO) as the son of an 
enemy, may be suspected in some degree of 
prejudice), Aarsens took advantage of these 
circumstances to obtain a present of the value 
of 15,000 livres, from Louis, on pretence of 
quitting the French court, when in reality he 
only intended to make a short visit to Holland, 
and immediately to return to his embassy. 
Through his interest at home, he was soon 
re-appointed ; but Louis, who was highly ex- 
asperated at his conduct, ordered his ambas- 
sador in Holland to represent the affair to the 
States. Aarsens denied the truth of the am- 
bassador's representation, who was thereupon 
authorised to make a fhll statement of the 
whole matter. Accordingly, on the 13th 
November, 1613, the French ambassador ac- 
cused him, in open assembly of the States, of 
speaking disrespectfully of the French king 
and his council, of ingratitude and falsehood, 
and, finally, of possessing himself of the 
secrets of the Fjrench embassy by bribing one 
of the secretaries attached to it The States 
immediately apm)inted a less obnoxious re- 
presentative at Paris ; and Aarsens fix>m that 
moment was the enemy of France. He now 
became an indefiitigable writer and publisher 
of the ** libels," which occupy so conspicuous 
a place in the history of the time. The art- 
fhl manner in which it was insinuated in these 
libels that Bameveldt was conspiring with 
the French court to destroy the reformed re- 
ligion and the liberty of the United Provinces, 
and to restore the dominion of Spain, had a 
principal share in bringing about the execu- 
tion of the grand pensionary, and the triumph 
of Aarsens's new patron. Prince Maurice of 
Nassau. The idea of convoking the Synod 
of Dort, by which Barneveldt was condemned, 
is also supposed to have originated with Aar- 
sens. The king of France felt his attacks so 
keenly, that, in 1618, he commanded his am- 
bassador to complain formally to the States of 
** a defkmatory libel, written, signed, and pub- 
lished by Francis Aarsens, to the great scandal 
and dishonour of the council of his majesty ; ** 
and, on the States neglecting to give satia- 
fhction for the aifront, the French ambas- 
sador-extraordinary, Boissise, left Holland 
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without accepting the presents nsnaUy given 
in token of a fHendly understanding. The 
death of Bameveldt paved the wajr for Aar- 
sens to recommence hia diplomatic career. 
In 1630 he was sent ambassador to several 
courts of Italy and Germany, as well as to 
the Protestant cantons of Switzerland, to ne- 
gotiate concerning the tronbles which had 
broken out in Bohemia. It was on this oc- 
casion that Aarsens met with Father Paul at 
Venice, who is reproached by Pallavicini 
with having welcomed him wiUi the expres- 
sion that ** he was heartily glad tu see the 
representative of a republic which held the 
pope for the true Antichrist" About this 
time, alsO) Aarsens visited the court of Eng- 
land, which was then so subservient to Ihe 
government of Spain, that the envoys of the 
United Provinces were treated with some- 
thing approaching to insult As it would 
have been inconvenient to break with England 
at that crisis, the Hollanders quietly put up 
with this treatment When Aarsens was 
dispatched on his Bohemian mission to the 
continental courts, the French residents there 
were ordered not to return his visits, and to 
explain that this was on account of the repre- 
sentative alone, and not of the States for 
which he acted, and with which his mi^esty 
wished to remain on amicable terms. But 
affairs changed in a few years, and in 1624 
Aarsens was ambassador at Paris. The 
ministry being new, and his former conduct 
overlooked or forgotten, he recommended 
himself to Cardinal Richelieu, by his subtlety 
and his willingness to enter into his views. 
Richelieu used to say that, ** in his whole 
career, he had met with but three consummate 
politicians, — the Swedish Chancellor, Oxen, 
stiema, the Chancellor of Montferrat, Vis- 
cardi, and Francis Aarsens." His qualities, 
indeed, were such as would recommend him 
to a Richelieu, for he appears to have had no 
scruple as to the means of accomplishing his 
objects. Bayle admires his address in ob- 
taining secrets, by corrupting confidential 
servants, as well as the exquisite adaptation 
of the " inventions " in his libels to the pur- 
pose of inflaming the minds of their readers 
against innocent persons. 

Aarsens died in 1641, at the age of 69, 
having the year before been second in the 
mission to England for negotiating the mar- 
riage of the son of the Prince of Orange 
with the daughter of Charles I. The in- 
structions for all these later embassies were 
drawn up by himself. He left behind him, in 
manuscript, full details of all the public 
transactions in which he had been engaged, 
which are said by those who had access to 
them to show his great talents for business. 
While attending to the interests of his 
countiy, he had not neglected his oim ; he 
left behind him an annual income 'of one 
hundred thousand livres, and the reputation 
of being the richest private man in Holland. 
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(Anbery, Mimoire9 pour tervir a rjBfisUnre 
db HeUtmde, &e. tx 264. 376. 378. et leq. ; 
Wieqnefbrt, Dt VAmbamadeur^ &c i 658. iL 
485, 43&; Amdot de la Hoossaje, Hittoire 
dm OomciU de JVaUe, tranalated tnm Paolo 
Supi, pre£ p. 5.) J. W. 

AARSENS, FRANS VAN, eldest sod of 
Gomdis, the onl^ eon of Fnns ran. Aanens 
the ambassador, is often conftmnded with his 
grand&tlierof UiesameniDes. Tfaayoonger 
Franeis qient eight yean of his life in tra- 
velling through yariona countries of Europe, 
and was nnfortnnately drowned on his return 
home;, in 1659, on the passage between 
Englnnd and Holland. The fimit of his 
travels appeared after his death, nnder the 
title of ** Voyage en Espagne, Cniienz, His- 
torique, et Politique, ftit en Tan 1655," Paris, 
1665 ; reprinted in Holland, with yaloable 
additions, 1666. A third edition appeared at 
Cologne, 1666, with a new title, '« Voyage 
en Espagne, eontenant, entre plosieors parti- 
cnlarites de ce Royaume, trois Disconrs Po- 
litiqnes, — sur les Affiiites do Protecteor 
d'Ajigletenne, de la Reine de 8u<^de, et du 
Doe de Lorraine.'* (Anbery, MimoireB powr 
•ermr a VHi^ de BoUandej ke, p. 896.) J.W. 
AARTQEN or AERTGEN& [Clabs- 
aooK.] 

A ARTSBER6EN, ALEXANDER VAN 
DER CAPELLEN, lord oi; was an emi- 
Bent Dutch statesman of the serenteentb 
eeotnry. His iStUher was Oerlaeh van der 
C^pellen, chanoellorof Gnelderland^who took 
a Tery conspicuous part in public a&irs 
during the war with the Spaniards. Alex- 
ander, who was bom about the close of the 
sixteenth century, went to the uniTersity of 
Leyden, where, while pursuing the study of 
biMory and law, he made himself master in 
Ibnr months at leisure hours, under the di- 
rection ti( Erpenius, of sufficient Arabic to 
peruse the ordinary works in that language 
with facility, a circumstance from which, as 
Gerard Vossius observes in his ftmeral oration 
on Erpenius, ** we may estimate his singular 
talents and incredible industry." On 
leaving the university he travelled abroad 
and remained a considerable tune in France. 
In 1624 he was inscribed as one of the 
" Ridderschap," or gentry of the county of 
Zutphen, and soon iSterwards made Judge of 
the town and district of Doesburg, and deputy 
to the States GeneraL In 1626, by his 
marriage with Emelia van Znylen van 
Nyevelt, he came into possession of the castle 
and estate of Aartsbergen, flx>m which he 
took his title. It was not till the year 1650 
that he made any conspicuous figure in 
puUie affiurs. An important discussion 
arose between the States General, who* in 
accordance with the wishes of William 11. 
Prince of Orange, wished to keep up or to 
augment the army, and the States of Holland, 
who, in opposition to the other provinces, 
determined on reducing their contingent. 
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At the Prince's request, Aartobergen and 
three others were appointed to go round with 
him to the towns ni Holland, one by one, 
and represent the objections to the conduct 
adopted by the States ot that province. The 
first place which they visited was Dordrecht, 
where Aartsbergen presented a long me- 
morial to the magistrates, to whkh they gave 
no other answer than thai they would con- 
sider the matter. Aartsbergen replied, that 
the deputation would not leave the town till 
the magistrates had declared in writing if 
they meant to adhere to the union which he 
aUeged they had viohUed, and till they had 
8|iven fiill satisfaction for that ii^ury to the 
rights of the Union, of which they and the other 
towns in Holland had already been guilty, and 
for which they were liable to be punished in 
life and goods. He added that he should ** use 
other language and make other proposals if 
they persisted in refhsing to give immediate 
satisfiiction." The magistrates on this unani- 
mously resolved to hear the deputation no 
farther, declared they would call Aartsbeigen 
to account for his conduct, and were only 
nrevented from doing so at onoe by respect 
ror the presence of the Prince. The general 
fidlure of the deputation, thus inauspiciously 
begun, induced the Prince of Orange to 
adopt the violent measures of seizing the de- 
puties of Holland to the States General, and 
sending a body of troo^ to take possession 
ot Amsterdam, by which he succeeded in 
obtaining concessions, which were, however, 
rendered of no avail by his sudden death in 
the same year. From this time Aartsbergen 
appears to have taken less part in public 
sMdrs. His death took place at Dordrecht, 
on his way to Aartsbergen, on the 8th of 
July, 1656. His " Gedenksohriften," or 
Mem<Hrs, fit>m 1611 to 1633, were published 
with a preface by Robert Jasper van der 
Capellen, in 2 volumes 8vo. at Utrecht, 
in 1777, and are said to show freat ability. 
(Ferwerda, NederUmdsch Gedacht-Stam-en 
Wapen-Boek, article "Van der Capellen"; 
Wagenaar, Vaderhndgche Histories xii. 74/ 
&c. ; Aitzema, Hi$toru van Saken van Staet, 
viL 67. &c.) T. W. 

AARTSEN, P. [AxftTSENB.] 
ABA, or S AMUIIL, belonged to the noble 
Magyar family of Ed and Edumer. He was 
made king ot Hungary in 1041, in the place 
of Peter, whom a revolution had obliged to fly 
to Germany. Samuel had legitimate claims 
to the throne, being brother-in-law of St 
Stephen ; and this, as well as the tyranny of 
his predecessor, from which he delivered the 
Magyars, procured him the surname of Aba 
(Apa, father). This change, however, was 
not produced by a deliberate judgment of the 
nobility : it was owing to the exasperation of 
the moment that Samuel succeeded in ob- 
tuning the power ; and he felt it, therefore, 
necessary to rid himself of those nobles who 
still supported the cause of Peter. Seizing a 
c2 
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favoarable opportunity, at (he celebration of 
Quadragesima, he put to death fifty of the 
chieft of the i»rty who refused allegiance to 
him. It was intended that the ceremony of 
his coronation should be performed at Csanad, 
the see of St. Gerard, who refbsed, howerer, 
to crown Aba, and left this office to the other 
bishops. The extraordinary behaviour of the 
bishop, and his prediction, on that occa- 
sion, of the eyils which Aba would draw on 
the country, quickly spread throughout Hun- 
gary, and the new kin^ found himself obliged 
to occupy the people with warlike expeditions 
to prevent them from rising against him. Aba 
well knew that the emperor Henry HI. would 
take up Peter's cause ; and accordingly he 
invaded the empire with three detackments, 
one of which was defeated on the banks of 
the Danube by the markgrave Adalbert 
Aba himself led a body of Magyars, who 
spread rapine and devastation to the very 
walls of Tuln, and returned home loaded 
with spoil. The third party carried suc- 
cessful warfare into Camiola. But the em- 
peror soon revenged himself. Haimburg 
was destroyed; Pressburg was taken; the 
army of Aba was completely defeated ; and 
Henry encamped on the Rabcza. Aba sti- 
pulated for peace, which was granted, on 
condition that he should liberate all the 
prisoners, give up all the land on the left 
banks of the Leitha, and pay a heavy con- 
tribution. However, as soon as the enemy 
had left the country, Aba collected new 
forces, exacted money, and behaved more 
tyrannically than his predecessor had ever 
done. This oppression, together with his 
various acts of cruelty, his defeat, and 
his surrender of one of the finest parts of 
Hungary, irritated the Magyars; they fled 
to the emperor, entreated his assistance, 
and soon returned with a powerful army. 
Aba met them on the Raab, on the 6th 
July, 1044, and lost both the battle and 
his life. Peter was reinstated on the throne 
by Henry IIL ; but he received Hungary as 
a fief. (Katona, Hist Crit Reg. Hung,; 
Thwrocz, Chron, Hungarcrvm; Bonfinius, 
Rervan Hungar. Decades ; 'Rtmzanus, Epitome 
Rerum Hungaricarum ; Mailath, Geschichte 
der Magyaren.) F. H. T. 

ABACCO, ANTONIO, called also I^a- 
baco, a Roman architect, of the sixteenth 
century, and the scholar of San Gallo. In 
1558 he published a ^at work. in folio, il- 
lustrated with engravings b^ himself, under 
the title of " Libro d' Antonio Abacco, apar- 
tenente a 1* Architettura, nel quale si figpirano 
alcune nobili Antichiti di Roma.*' It was 
republished in Venice in 1576. Abacco 
engraved also the plans of St. Peter's at 
Rome, from the designs of San Gallo, 
" Les Plans pour TEglise de Saint Pierre 
de Rome, d'aprds les desseins d* Antonio da 
San Gallo." (Heineken, Victionnaire des 
Artistes^ &c) R. N. W. 
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ABACCO, PAOLO DALL'. His r«lal 
name was Paul Dagomari, and the substitute 
by which he is known comes from his arith- 
metical writing on the Abacus, which still 
exists in manuscript He lived at Florence, 
and died in 1365. He was celebrated as a 
mathematician and a poet ; and some of his 
contemporaries placed him by the side of 
Dante and Petrarch. He wrote on algebra, 
as well as on arithmetic ; and a manuscript 
in M. Libri's possession contuns besides, 
what was common in that day, some tole- 
rably difficult problems of indeterminate 
analysis. He was the first who used com- 
mas to separate numeral figures into threes, 
when their numbers make them difficult to 
read. Villani, according to Libri, states 
positively that he was the first who pub- 
Ibhed an almanack in Italy ; but this is an 
honour which may perhaps be claimed for 
Campanus, if the date assigned to the latter 
be correct (Libri, HisL des Sciences Math, 
en Italie, ii. 205.) A. De M. 

ABAIFL [Apafi.] 

AB AIL ARID, PETER ; ABELARD. 
ABEILLARD, ABJELARDU& Peter 
Abailard was bom at Palais (Pahitium), near 
Nantes in Bxitany, in 1079. His family was 
of some rank, and his father was desirous that 
he should acquire a certain knowledge of 
letters before he commenced the military 
studies usual for the young men of birth of 
his time. But Abailard devoted himself en- 
tirely to logic and philosophy, and left all 
other laurels to his brothers. It appears, 
from his own account, that he was the eldest 
son. He left his native town at about six- 
teen years of age, and travelled to various 
places, always seeking occasions for logical 
disputations, in which he displayed great 
skill combined with all the ardour of youth. 
He eventually arrived at Paris, where he 
is said, in the usual vague phrase, to have com- 
pleted his studies, being then in his twentieth 
year. Here he met with William des Cham- 
peaux, a professor of logic and philosophy in 
high repute, and was received as one of his 
disciples. It was at this period that the great 
contest between the logicians and the church- 
men became general, and was brought to a 
crisis. 

The first champion who had entered the 
lists against the orthodox, was a canon of 
Compidgne named Roscelin. [Roscelin.] 
He was bom about the year 1065 or 1070. 
His attack was couched in the form of phi- 
losophical inquiry, under colour of defend- 
ing the fiuth. Roscelin may be regarded 
as the modem father of the Nominalists. 
The tendency of his expositions and argu- 
ments very quickly alarmed the church for 
the safety of its doctrines, and Roscelin was 
condemned as a heretic, and obliged to fly 
for his life. He escaped to England, where 
he again opened his attack, and was denounced 
as a heretic by St Anselm. He persisted, 
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terertlielen, and, in additioD to his theolo- 
gicnl inquiries, boldly Btood forward ai a 
fpfonner of the lax morality of the clergy. 
He was again obliged to fly ; and returning 
to France, where he received ponishment at 
the bands of the church, and expulsion, he 
died in obscurity. Whether Abailard had 
erer been the pupil of Roscelin, as is gene- 
rally asserted, may be matter of dispute ; but 
it is probable that Roscelin's opinions had 
awakooed his mind to philosophical inquiry. 
He soon became the fhTonrite pupil of Cham- 



peanx, then his antagonist, then his rival, 
then las victor ; and by the same rapid gra- 
dation Champeanz hated him, and beoune his 
enemy. The other scholars of Cbampeanx 
sided with their old master, ftom jealousy of 
Abailard ; but their enmity, instead of crushing 
the young dialectician, made him of impor- 
tance. The dispute became a party matter, 
and Abailard determined to take the position 
of a teacher. He went to Melun, where the 
court of France was then held, and, in spite 
of all the animosity of Champeaux, esta- 
blished a school of his own, and eclipsed the 
&me of his antagonist A bailard subsequently 
removed his school to Corbeil, and was pro- 
secuting his studies and his disputes with re- 
newed vigour, when he was attacked by a 
serious illness, which compelled him to return 
home to Palais. After remaining a few years 
in Britany, he agun went to Paris, and re- 
newed his logical contest with Champeaux, 
who was iben lecturing on the nature of Uni- 
versals, the principal question among the 
dialecticians of that day, which involved the 
controversy between the Nominalists and 
Realists, as they were termed. Champeaux was 
a realist, and was supported by the opinion 
of the ecclesiastics of his time. Abailard 
nevertheless had the courage to oppose him, 
and mmntain the doctrine St the Nominalists. 
He brought to bear upon this question so 
great a force of logic and eloquence, that his 
veteran adversary fell into odium, and his 
lecture-room was deserted. Vacating his 
chair, Champeaux enrolled himself among 
the fraternity of regpilar canons. To com- 
plete his discomfiture, the professor to whom 
he had resigned his chair became the pupil 
of Abailard, who now assumed the seat of 
Champeaux. Accusations were soon got 
up against Abailard by Champeaux, to the 
effect that the professorship had been ob- 
tained by corrupt means, and a strong party 
joining in the cry, the chair was declared 
vacant One of Abailard*H opponents being 
nominated in his place, Abailard retired to 
Melun, where he agmn established a school 
with increased celebrity, till hearing that his 
old antagonist Champeaux had left Paris 
with all his disciples, and his fraternity of 
regular canons, Abailard removed his school 
near to Paris, and commenced a fresh attack 
upon the professor who had displaced him. 
Champeaux hurried back with all his frater- 
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nity and all his scholars to the scene of con- 
test, when to his astonishment all the scholars 
of the professor whom he intended to sup- 
port went over to Abailard, and the forlorn 
professor himself in despair went into a mo- 
nastery. The ** conflicts m disputation " were 
now maintained by Abailard and Champeaux, 
and by their respective scholars. Leaving 
Paris for a time to visit his mother, who was 
about to enter a convent, as his faUier already 
had done, Abailard found on his return that 
his old antagonist had been rewarded for his 
dialectical discomfiture with the bishoprick of 
ChAlons. This was in 1113, when Abailard 
was about thirty-four years of age. The 
contest being thus terminated, Abaihud com- 
menced the study of divinity under Anselm, 
at Laon ; but his understanding rapidly ad- 
vanced beyond that of the lecturer, who ap- 
peared ** admirable to mere listeners, but 
shrunk to nothing in the eye of the ques- 
tioner." No sooner had Abailard discovered 
this, than he began to consider about de- 
livering theological lectures himself. Several 
of his fellow-scholars laughed at him for his 
conceit and presumption, as they considered 
it; whereupon Abailard commenced lecturing. 
He gained so much reputation by his dis- 
courses on the prophecies of Esekiel, that he 
drRW a great number of scholars around him, 
which so exasperated Anselm, that he soon 
found means, with the assistance of two scho- 
lars (Alberic and Lotulf), who envied and 
hated Abailard, to prevent him from continu- 
ing his lectures. Abailard therefore returned 
to Paris, where he resumed his lectures on 
Esekiel ; and his name soon stood as high in 
divinitv as in philosophy. 

Abailard was now approaching the summit 
of his ambition ; he had acquir<^ a high re- 
putation, and had derived much pecuniary ad- 
vantage from his schools. Youths fr*om all parts 
of France, from England, frY>m Rome, frt>m 
Flanders, and many other parts, flocked to 
receive his instruction. ** In this celebrated 
school," says Guizot, " were trained one pope 
(Celestine II.), nineteen cardinals, more than 
fifty bishops and archbishops, French, En- 
glish or German, and a much larger number 
still of those men with whom popes, bishops, 
and cardinals had often to contend, such as 
Arnold of Brescia, and many others. The 
number of pupils who used at that time to as- 
semble round Abailard has been estimated at 
upwards of five thousand.'* 

But all this reputation created Abailard 
many enemies. The impulse that he had 
given to the spirit of free mquiry, the victory 
that he had gained over the ecclesiastics in 
their own theological territories, the peril in 
which he placed their dogmas, and finally the 
guarded subtlety with which, amidst all his 
incursions through the forbidden grounds, he 
still contrived to keep himself logically or- 
thodox — all these things, added to his unri- 
valled celebrity, produced a degree of envy, 
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{«aloiuy and hatred, which never ceased to 
watch for an opportunity to bring about hia 
destruction. 

There lived in Paris at this time a young 
lady named Helcnse, niece to one Fulbert, a 
canon. She has been supposed by some to 
have been a natural daughter of Fulbert It 
seems evident that she possessed peculiar 
personal attractions, not of that kind which 
is commonly understood by the term beanti- 
fU, and which the eye contemplates with de- 
light, but attractions which worked upon the 
passions through the imagination. Of her 
personal appearance Abulard merely says, 
that " while her beauty was not of the lowest 
order, her literary attainmenta were of the 
highest" Her uncle Fulbert, who was very 
fond of her, had taken the greatest pains with 
her education, and was proud of her reputa- 
tion for learning, which was spread all over 
France. She was educated, in the first in- 
stance, among the nuns of Argenteuil. Her 
age, at this period, has been stated by some 
authors to have been only eighteen ; but she 
was more probably about twenty, judging by 
the nature and extent of her attainments, and 
her widely-established reputation. Abailard, 
in speaking of her at this time, uses the terms 
**puella," ^ adolescentula f and she, in speaking 
of herself, uses the term ** juvencula ;" any of 
which would be very applicable to the age of 
twenty, in comparison wiUi the age of Abailard, 
who was at this period in his thirty-fifth or 
thirty-sixth year. With this accomplished 
young lady the celebrated philosopher and 
learned professor of logic and divinity fell in 
love, according to his idea of the passion, 
which eventually proved to be utterly un- 
worthy of the noble-hearted woman whom he 
had selected fbr its object That he might 
have the best opportunity of obtaining her 
society, he proposed to her uncle, the canon, 
to become her tutor ; and that his attention to 
her studies might be the more unbroken, he 
proposed to IXMod in the house of the canon, 
who was to name any terms of remuneration 
that he chose. Fulbert is reported to have 
loved money as well as learning and his niece ; 
so that the offer of a wealthy and liberal 
boarder, who, being at the same time one of 
the greatest teachers of his age, could instruct 
his niece, was caught up with avidity. Abai- 
lard was not only admitted into the house of 
Fulbert, and the education of Heloise com- 
mitted to his charge, but the canon gftve 
him unlimited authority over. her. Never 
once did it appear to enter the head of Ful- 
bert that his niece, besides being a learned 
young lady, was also a woman, and that 
the renowned logician was also a man. He 
literally surrendered his niece to Abailard 
with fiill permission to give her instruction 
whenever it suited him, either in the course 
of the day, or by night, after he returned 
ftY>m his schools and lectures, and even to 
inflict corporal chastisement in case of her 
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Mng^ at any time indisposed to comply with 
his directions. Abailard's designs upon He- 
loise were probably little in advance of the 
love which he sought to excite. The ftkcilities 
given him he ftilly employed, not in teaching 
tiie sciences, but in caresses — ^not in |prave dis- 
courses on philosophy, but in composing raptu- 
rous sonnets — not in explaining tiie mysteries 
of theology, but in singing love songs, with a 
sweet voice. Hekuse subsequently confesses the 
great influence which th^ accomplishments 
of Abailard had upon her feelings, and insists 
that no woman could have remamed insen- 
sible. Some pretence of scholastic tuidon 
was nevertheless kept up; and Abailard 
even carried the deception so far as to give 
his pupil some personal correction in pre- 
sence of Fulbert, in token of his severity 
and zeaL 

** The more," says Abailard, "* I found this 
girl advance in learning, and the fonder she 
became of it, the greater hopes I had of obtain- 
ing her consent." When absent ttom her he 
wrote love letters, and insinuated more than 
he could well utter in conversation. The ac- 
count AbaUard himself gives of the course 
of studies which he established for his pupil 
makes the whole matter clear. ^ Under the 
pretence of instruction," says he, " we gftve 
free wa^ to love, and a lecture procured 
that pnvacy which our passion desired. 
When we opened our books we talked more 
of love than of reading *, we repeated kisses 
oftener than sentences." 

This could not continue long without 
passing beyond the confines of all reserve ; 
nor long, it might have been thought, without 
exciting the suspicions of the canon. But 
such was his opinion of his niece, and such 
his reliance on the well-known purity of 
Abailard*8 previous life, that Fulbort never 
seemed to have any idea of what was hap- 
pening, nor eventually of what had happened ; 
and while Paris began to bun with the 
amour, the canon still remained utterly un- 
conscious. When it was hinted to him, he 
was perfectly incredulous. Abailard says 
that he was as prodigiously amazed at the 
canon's foolishness, " as if he had committed 
a tender lamb to the care of a famishing 
wolf." This shows (the comparison is worthy 
of note,) that he had become reckless, and 
took no pains to conceal his amour, but even 
made merry with the canon's simplicity. 
Abailard had also most imprudently allowed 
some of his love songs and verses to become 
public. The lovers had now given ft*ee way 
to their passion, which increased with indul- 
gence. The early and long-continued habit 
of grave studies, sedentary occupation, soli- 
tary meditation, and abstinence, all now ex- 
perienced a revolution in Abailard ; the ab- 
stractions of the intellect were merged in 
the pleasures of the senses, and so far from 
strengthening the means of resistance, only 
served to hurry him into the opposite ex- 
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tremes of indnl^eiiee. DebMned from mar- 
liage by eeelcnastical prospeoti, the loag- 
preserred rescnint npoo Dttore being oooe 
bixikeii, he lost all seif-goremnieiit. It is 
one of the cnrions fiMsti in the hiatoiy of 
AbttlanI, that we learn all the eiieom- 
■taiiees of thU amour team himielf, and he 
has expresied them in terma to plain ai 
to leaTe nothing doobtfhi or the subject of 
eonjectore. 

Abailard's atndiei in philoiophj and theo- 
logT, and his leetnrea also, were now neg^ 
lected. Those which he eontinaed to deliver 
were, only reeollectioDS of former diseonnea. 
His seholan understood what had caused the 
laUing off in his lectures; all Paris knew 
the story ; and finally the canon awoke from 
hia dream of the learned logician Abailard, 
and saw what had happened. Filled with as- 
tonishment and grie£^ Fiilbert instantly dis- 
miased Abailard from his hoose. Bot the 
conaeqoenoes to Heloise soon became appa^ 
rent, mid she wrote to Abailard to inform him 
thai she was likely to become a mother. He 
determined to remove her immediately from 
Paris. She left her nnele*s house disguised 
as a nun, and was sent by Abailard to one of 
his sisters in Britany. The rage of Fnlbett 
at hia own and his niece's disgrace was un- 
bounded. But so fiur from regretting the 
state in which she found herself^ the love of 
Heloise made her fbrset all other consider- 
ations^ and she r^oieed in her sitoatioD. 
" Ncm mnlto autem post puella se concepisse 
comperit,*' says Abailard, ** et cum snmma 
exnltatione mihi super hoe illico seripsit," 
ftc She gave birth to a male infimt, and 
named it Astrolabius. 

Abailard remained in Paris, in order to 
eoonteraet any designs that the canon might 
have agmnst him, with whom all the rivals 
and other enemies of Abulard had imme- 
diately sided. To avert the anticipated 
miaehief, Abailard sought to appease the 
eanon by representing that the domestic 
treachery of which he had been guilty would 
not appear wonderfhl to any one who had 
felt the strength of the passion, and he finally 
proposed to marry Heloise on condition <xf 
Hb being kept secret To this, Fulbert and 
hia fKends agreed. The consent of Heloise, 
however, was not so easily gained. So high 
was her admiration of Abailard, and so ardent 
her wiah to see him hold his place in sodety, 
and advance in ecclesiastical and other ho- 
nours, that she carried her devotion to the 
almost unexampled degree of refusing to be 
united to him in those religious bonds which 
she would have felt so honourable to herself, 
bat so great a loss of honour to the object 
she adored. In those days, the celibacy of 
ecclesiastics, if not absolutely compulsory, 
was considered a necessary condition of high 
dignities ; but the restraint chiefly referred 
to the bonds of marriage, and not to the in- 
tcrcoone of the sexes. It is to be remem- 
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bered that the age was one of great licence, 
which Gregory VII. had reeentlv endea- 
voured to restrain, by enforcing celibacv on 
the clergy, among other onerous restricuons. 
Heloise regarded marriage as a sacred bond 
of union, abstractedly considered, (Etsi ux- 
oris nomen sanctius ac validius videtur, &c) 
but her convictions and feelings were opposed 
to it in her own case. She used a greater 
variety of argomenta to dissuade Abailard 
finom marrying her, than perhaps any other 
woman in the world ever used to persuade a 
hesitating admirer. She assured him that 
danger as well as dishonour to him would 
ensue. She said she knew her uncle's 
temper, and that he would never be really 
appeased. She declared that it would be a 
robbery of the holy church and of philo- 
sophy, if she married him, and a sacrifice of 
the public good to her private honour. She 
quoted the words of St Paul, (1 Cor. viL) 
and reminded him of certain opinions of 
one Theophrastus, quoted by Jerome, and 
of Cicero, agmnst marriage. Her array 
oi the domestic inconveniences attendant 
on matrimony for those who are not rich, 
and have not many rooms and servants, 
is very amusing; not to mention the un- 
cougeniality of books with dista£h, inkhoms 
with cradles, Uieological and philosophical 
meditations with the cries of children and 
the doggrel songs of nurses, and other ob- 
jectionable matters (parvolorum sordes) in- 
separable from young children. If he was 
disposed to foreco his ecclesiastical position, 
she exhorted hmi nevertheless to maintun 
hia dignity as a philosopher, after the manner 
of the sages of antiquity, and not to show 
himself less capable of preserving his celi- 
baey than the heathens. She declared that 
her love fbr him would always continue the 
same, if she were his mistress. It is plain 
ftrom this, that Hel<Mse regarded the hypo- 
crisy of her times as amatter to be respected 
just as if it were the purest truth. Finally 
Heloise, emulating the philosophy of Aspasia, 
argued for the higher felicity and for the 
more certain endurance of passion, when 
the feelings and actions of tiie individuals 
are left entirely free, the sole bond of union 
being that of the heart ; the purity of which 
she declared to be stronger than the map 
trimonial bond; and clearly manifested to 
Abailard that she was most anxious to sa- 
crifice herself to the idea she had herself 
conceived of what was most honourable. All 
this, however, was over-ruled by Abailard, 
who, if he did not fear assassination, at least 
anticipated the ruin of his present position 
and ftiture prospects, by the machinations of 
all his envious rivals who had now " got 
him on the hip,** and were secretly asso- 
ciated with Fulbert If he were killed, or 
left Paris, or were married, be would be no 
longer in the way of all who strove fi>r ec- 
clesiastical preferment The last alternative 
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was that .ehosen by Abai]ard, who at the 
same time hoped to lieutralise the effect by- 
keeping it a secret He accordingly repaired 
to Britany, and committing his little boy to 
the care of his sister, brought back Heloise, 
who wept bitterly as she consented to the 
marriage, saying, she hoped there might not 
result from it "ruin and sorrow, great as had 
been their love." 

Abailard and Heloise were married se- 
cretly one morning, yerj early, in presence 
of Fulbert and several friends of both parties. 
Abailard immediately separated himself from 
her, and they seldom met, and then only in 
secret, in order to conceal the fiict of the mar- 
riage. But this was not what Fulbert really in- 
tended ; for while the secrecy was preserved, 
his own and his niece's disgrace remained 
as before. He and his friends therefore di- 
vulged the marriage, and the news was 
quickly spread by all the enemies of Abailard. 
On this Heloise loudly declared that it was 
false — that she was not married. The canon 
was exasperated, and loaded her with oppro- 
brious epithets. Abailard now removed his 
wife to the nunnery of Argenteuil, in which, 
by his direction, she assumed the religious 
habit, and became a nun in all respects ex- 
cept taking the veil. Possibly there might 
have been some latent idea in the mind of 
Abailard of inducing his wife to take the 
veil, which would again have left the way 
clear before him for ecclesiastical honours. 
He visited her secretly at times, but not from 
any real and refined affection, as appears from 
a passage in his own writings, (** Nosti post 
nostri confoederationem coigugii cum Ar- 
genteoli," &c.) in which he reminds her of 
these visits. Notwithstanding these bitter 
reminiscences, it was when Heloise was ab- 
bess of the Paraclete that she made the decla- 
ration, that *' she would rather be the mistress 
of Abailard than wife to the emperor of the 
whole world." It is painful to observe in 
Abailard the absence of all generous senti- 
ment towards one whose devotion to him was 
so unbounded that she did not even feel the 
extent of her self-sacrifice. Ho wbeit, whether 
Abailard was guilty or innocent of the design 
to immure his wife in the convent, Fulbert 
and his relatives thoroughly believed that 
such was his intention. 

And now was solved a problem of homan 
character far more widely removed from com- 
mon apprehension than that which suddenly 
discovered a deliberate seducer in the person 
of a learned dialectician. The simplicity of 
the canon, which had been the source of 
Abailard's wonder, was suddenly transformed 
into a subtle capacity for mischief; and ha- 
bitual dullness, exasperated beyond itself, 
found its reaction in a diabolical energy for 
revenge. 

One of Abailard's servants bein^ bribed, 
Fulbert and his party surprised their victim, 
at night, in his bed, and there accomplished 
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their purpose. ** CnideliiiBima et puden- 
tissima ultione pnnierunt, et qoam summa 
admiratione mundus excepit, eis videlicet 
corporis mei partibus amputatis, quibns id 
quod plangebant commiseram." " When the 
morning came," says Abailard, ^ the whole 
town congregated around my house, so great 
were their surprise and lamentation." Learned 
men, and his own scholars in particular, and 
many women, all came, and made a clamour 
with their grief. " I suffered much more," 
he says, " fi-om their compassion, than from 
the pain of my wound; and the sense of 
shame afflicted me more than that of grief. 
I revolved in my mind what fame I had just 
before been enjoying, with how easy and 
instantaneous a fall it was now cast down, 
nay, wholly extinguished — with how just 
a treachery the man whom I had betrayed, 
had retaliated upon me — how my enemies 
would extol this manifest equity — what ever- 
lasting sorrow the blow which had struck 
me would entail upon my relatives and friends 
— how widely my singular disgrace would 
occupy the world's attention I What path, 
I thought, would now be open to me ? — with 
what &ce could I go forth in public ? — to be 
pointed at by every finger — to be lacerated 
by every tongue." The revenge was, indeed, 
of a nature which could only have pro- 
ceeded from a mind filled with a perception 
of the most extensive mischief, for the un- 
fortunate Abailard was now, by the scriptural 
law, rendered incapable of holding any ec- 
clesiastical office. ** In this state of wretch- 
edness," says Abailard, " I confess it was the 
confusion of shame, rather than religious de- 
votion, that impelled me to seek the covert 
of the cloister ; she having first, at my com- 
mand, willingly taken the veil and entered 
the convent. We both at once, then, as- 
sumed the consecrated habit ; I in the abbey 
of St. Denis, she in the aforesaid nunnery 
of Argenteuil." All her relatives and friends, 
and many others, compassionating the tender 
youth of Heloise, endeavoured to dissuade 
her from thus burying herself from the 
world ; but she, thinking only of her husband, 
of his commands, and of his peace of mind, 
wept and sobbed for him, and, hurrying to the 
altar, took the veil, repeating, as she went, 
the lamentation of Ck>melia — 

O maxixne conjiuc. 
O thaUmii indtgne meia I hoc Jurii habebat 
In tantuni Tortuna caput ? Cur Impla nupti. 
Si miserum factura fui ? Nunc accipe poenas 
Sed quas sponte luam. — Lucan, PAortal. riii. 94. 

The dark walls of the convent thus en- 
closed Heloise ; and the jealous feeling of 
Abailard, that no one else could ever possess 
her, added perhaps to a final retaliation upon 
Fulbert, was satisfied. Heloise reverts to 
these events in her letters, writt n many 
years afterwards, in the following words : — 
" I blushed and felt bitter grief at seeing thee 
have in me so little confidence. At thy first 
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order, Ood knows, I would hare preceded 
or iUlowed thee into the bnrxuDg golphs of 
the earth. My tool wm no longer with me, 
but with thee." The outrage npon Abai- 
lard was sererdj poniahed bj the magu- 
trates. The perpetrators fled; bat two of 
them, who were eaugfac, had their eyes pat 
out, and sufiered the same kind of mutilation 
vfaieh they had inflicted upon their Tictim. 
One of these was the serrant who had be- 
trayed Abailard. Fnlbert lost his prefer- 
ment, and all his property. The punishment 
of Fulbert (according to M. Guiaot) did not 
satisfy Abailard, who threatened to carry 
his complaint to Rome. 

The abbey of Sl Denis, of which Abailard 
had now become a monk, was not only 
lax in discipline, but fall of disorder and 
abomination. The abbot was more vicious 
than the rest This licentiousness was dis- 
gusting to the intellectittl habits and tastes 
of Abailard, and his reprehension of the pro- 
ceedings of the brothers soon made him an 
object of hatred. Many of his former scho- 
lara now solicited him to resume his lectures, 
which it was allowable for him to give gra- 
tuitously, and for the instruction of the poor 
rather than the wealthy students. He ac- 
cordingly began a course of lectures in one 
of the cells detached from the monastery. 
Many scholars quickly flocked to the place, so 
that there were neither lodgings to accommo- 
date nor provision enough to feed them. He 
agmn be<»me an olject of admiration, and of 
renewed envy and hatred. It was now that 
he composed his treatise of the Divine Unity 
and Trinity. This work gave the oppor- 
tunity for which his enemies had so long 
lain in wait His old opponents, Alberic 
and Lotnlf, declared the work to be heterodox, 
and ^ned over to their views Rodolph, 
archbishop of Rheims, and Conan, bishop of 
Pneneste, who was the papal legate in Oaul, 
A council was convoked at Soissons, a. d. 1 1 2 1, 
and Abailard was cited to appear with his 
book. Secure of the logical soundness of his 
theology, Abailard was delighted at the oppor- 
tunity of displaying his powers ; but, on the 
first day of his arrival, he was on the point 
of being stoned by the populace, who cried 
out he had ** preached and written that 
there were three Godst" which his oppo- 
nents had declared him to have done. Abai- 
lard humbly submitted his book to the legate 
Conan, who handed it over to Rodolph, who, 
in his turn, handed it to the chief accuser ; 
but none of them ventured upon any dispute. 
The public trial nevertheless .took place. 
Geoffroy, bishop of Chartres, claimed for 
Abailard a hearing, and that he should speak 
in his own defence; but his enemies all 
cried out against this, declaring that " not 
all the world together would be able to with- 
stand his sophisms." Nobody, however, ven- 
tured to make any accusation, or found an^ 
thing to say, until, at length, one of his 
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enemies mattered that he had discovered it 
written in Abailard*s book, that only one 
person of the Trinity was Ahnighty. Here- 
upon a loud and unseemly discussion took 
place : and, at last, not knowing how to deal 
with the question, or with the accused, they 
determined that Abailard should publicly 
make an exposition of his fiuth. He gladly 
rose to do this, but they refosed to hear him, 
insisting that nothing more was requisite 
than his reading the Athanasian creed. This 
Abailard accordingly did, ** sobbing, weeping, 
and sighing the while," as he says. He saw 
that they had caught him. By these words, 
they said, he had condemned himself; and 
he was ordered to cast his book into the Are 
with his own hands. After this he was 

S'ven over to the custody of the abbot of 
: M^dard, and led away to his cloister, as 
to a prison. The outrageous character of 
the whole proceeding interested so many 
people in favour of Abailard, that all his 
enemies endeavoured to shift the blame upon 
somebody else, and the pope's legate ex- 
claimed against the malignity of the French. 
In a few days Abailard was liberated and 
sent back to his own monastery of St Denis. 
The next disaster that befell Abailard ori- 
ginated in the increased animosity of the 
monks of his monastery. The firatemity 
was very proud of tracing their order back 
to Dionysius, the Areopagite, who, they said, 
was their founder ; for, after he had been 
converted by St Paul, and made bishop of 
Athens, he had passed into Gaul, where he 
suffered martyrdom. It chanced one day 
that Abailard met with a passage in the 
writings of the venerable Bede, to Uie effect 
that Dionysius the Areopagite had been 
bishop of Corinth ; therefore, argued Abailard 
to the monks, he was not the Dionysius of 
Athens, and therefbre not your founder. This 
discovery Abailard mentioned merely as an 
amusing pleasantry ; but the monks were en- 
raged at it beyond measure. They said that 
Bede was an abominable liar; that Hilduin, 
an early abbot of the monastery, had made a 
journey to Greece to discover the facts, 
which he had demonstrated in his history 
of their sainted founder, and that Abailard 
having admitted that he preferred the au- 
thority of Bede, this was an attack upon the 
honour of their house, and the glory of France. 
The abbot, therefore, ordered him to be 
closely watched, and threatened, in full chap- 
ter, to denounce him to the king, as an enemy 
to his throne. To appease the ftatemity, 
Abailard wrote a letter in refutation of the 
doubt which he had started ; but this did not 
satisfy them. 

Dreading the consequences of the abbot's 
denunciation, Abailard, with the assistance of 
several friends, contrived, one night, to make 
his escape. He fled to Provins, and, being 
protected by the Count of Champagne, took 
reftige in the monastery of St AyouL 
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Throaib the ecnint he apptied lo the abbot 
Qf St Denifl fbr permignon to remain here; 
but the abbot replied by threatening with 
excommnuication both him and the prior 
who had recelTed hum, nnlcee he instantly 
returned. It appears that the excitement 
into which the good abbot of St. Denis was 
thrown by these circumstances, acting npon 
a constitution undermined by intemperance, 
was so great that he died a few days siter 
his reply. Abailard made interest at court, 
and eyentually was permitted to quit St 
Denis, provided he lived in solitude. 

Accordingly he repaired to a solitary spot 
on the small river Ap^isson, in the territory 
of Troyes, where he erected an oratory, of 
patriarchal simplicity, built with oeters and 
thatch, and dedicated it to the Holy Trinity. 
•* When this became known to my scholarm** 
says Abailard, ♦* they began to gather about 
me from all quarters, leaving towns and 
castles to inhabit the wild — instead of their 
spacious houses, constructing themselves poor 
huts — exchanging their delicate viands for 
coarse bread and wild herbs — their soft 
beds for a couch of moss and straw, and for 
their tables raising mounds of turf." His 
scholars now built themselves cabins on the 
banks of the Ardisson, and lived after the 
manner of hermits. The oratory soon be- 
came too small to admit even a pvt of their 
liumbers, and the scholars enlarged it with 
more solid materials of stone and timber. 
Here Abailard was at length comforted, con- 
soled, and happy. The Divine consolation 
which he had here received induced him to 
change the title of the oratory, which he now 
called the Paraclete, or the Comforter. 

Though buried in solitude, his ftme spread 
fkr in the world, and the number of scholars 
who again flocked round him was sufficient 
to renew the animosity of his <M enemies. 
** New apostles ** were stirred up against him 
in the persons of Norbert and Uie celebrated 
BemaM. The zealous fiuth and devout life 
of Bernard had gained him great reputa- 
tion ; he was made an abbot ; and he pro- 
fessed to haTe conversation with angels in 
his cell. The erudition and dialectic skill of 
Abailard had attracted thousands of scholars 
round him ; and the miraculous gifts of 
Bernard gave him equal celebrity. At his 
preaching wives deserted their husbands, and 
husbands their wives, and crowds rushed into 
the convent and buried themselves in the 
cloister. Bernard and Norbert, with their fol- 
lowers, were now arrayed against the reputa- 
tion of Abailard. Their detraction excited so 
much hostility against him, that his life was 
made wretched, and he meditated flying fW>m 
Christendom, and taking refuge among the 
infidels, where, by paying some tribute, he 
might be allowed to lead a Christian life 
among tiie enemies of Christ A t this period, 
bowever, the abbot of St Gildas (of Buys, 
in Brittany,) died, and the brethren chose 
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Abailard as their superior. He knew thsC 
their part of the country was barbarous, he 
was unacquainted with their languagi*, and 
well aware that the monks were a most dia- 
orderty, vicious, half-earage fraternity ; but 
his present vexations were so great that any 
change seemed preferable, and he accordingly 
became abbot of St Gildas. Here, at the 
land's extremity, ** where," says Abailard, 
** the resounding waves of the ocean per- 
mitted no fiirther flight, often in my prayers 
did I repeat that sentence — * From the ends 
of the earth haye I cried to thee, O Lord ! ' 
in the anguish of my heart" The troubles, 
anxieties, and fears which this brutal fra- 
ternity occasioned Abailard were beyond de- 
scription. He felt himself in this dilemma : 
** if he insisted upon reforming their evil 
ways, they would murder him ; and if he did 
not attempt this, he fiulad in his duty, and 
incurred damnadon." 

Neglected and apparently fbrgotten by 
Abailard, from the time when, at his com- 
mand she had buried herself in the convent, 
Heloise did not sink under the bitterness 
of grief^ but gradually rose in estimation 
by her conduct and great attainments, till 
she became prioress of ArgentemL But 
the convent falling into the hands of a 
rapacious abbot, who had produced cer- 
tain documents to show that it belonged 
to his abbey, she and all the nuns were 
obliged to seek another residence. It was 
now that Abailard recollected his wife. The 
Paraclete had fallen into decay, being de- 
serted by his followers when Abailard leift it ; 
and the neighbourhood was too poor to 
support it This plaoe of refuge he now 
offered to Heloise and her nuns ; and Heloise 
became abbess of the Paraclete. Here, also, 
she guned universal good opinion. The 
bishops loved her as their daughter, the 
abbots as their sister, the laymen as their 
mother, and all parties reverenced her de- 
votion, her patience, and sweetness of be- 
haviour. A few visits were made to die 
Paraclete, at this time, by Abailard ; but 
some coarse scandal having been propagated 
by his enemies, he went there no more. 

The life of Abailard was in constant peril 
among the ferocious monks of St Gildas. 
They hated him for his conduct and piety, 
still more than fbr his superior intellect and 
acquirements. He feared violence outside 
the walls, and the most deadly treachery 
within. The monks made several attempts 
to poison him at his meals, and, being baffled 
by his caution, they even poisoned the sa- 
cramental chalice. One of the bretiiren, on 
a certain day, happening to eat by mistake 
something that had been prepared for Abai- 
lard, died in convulsions. He excommuni- 
cated some of the brethren, and others he 
bound by oath, but all in vain. The perse- 
cuted abbot was at last compelled to tsike up 
his abode at one of the dependent cells in the 
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iieighbociriiood,irtthafowiiioiiki. Biit«rtB 
bcre lie eonld never walk abrcMid vithoat 
fear of betng attaeked by robten, whoa the 
nooks had hired to wajby and kill hioL 
He BOW took exereiae on honebaok, and was 
no nnfortanate as to have a fkll, by whieh 
hU collar-bone was broken. 

It was duriog this mosttronbled and anx* 
ions period of his life that Abailard addressed 
to a friend his '^Historia Galamitatnm," a 
Darmdve of his erentftil and nnhapp^ lilb. 
Bj aceideBt it fell into the hands of Ueloise. 
When she boried henelf from the world, she 
had hoped to reeeiTe from her husband not 
only spiritnsl consolation, but at least to be 
made the confidante of his troohles. Deeply 
feeling his coldness and neglect, she ad* 
dressed to him her memorable first letter — 
beginning with the solemn and pathetie 
sttperseription-^'' To her kfd, her fether; 
to her husband, her brother i from his 
handmaid, his daughter ; frt>m his wife, his 
sister; to Abaihud from Hehnse." The 
letters of Abailard and Heloise, which are 
in Latin, are known to readers in general 
through die medium of Tarious translations 
and aevend disgraoefyU paraphrases. The 
letters of Heloise are chararterised no 
less by deep and deroted loye, than by eru- 
dition, masterly expression, and impanioned 
eloquence ; the replies of Abmlard are con- 
spicuous for their dehberate and eTasive 
coUnets, their precision and learning, and 
the grave tone of the habitual tnstmctor. 
She was excited and alarmed by his ac- 
count of the constant dan^rs to which his 
life was expofled, and his exhortations to 
her to receive his body fer burial in the 
Paraclete; his coldness was increased by 
his fears for the state of her sool as an aln 
bess, owing to her inextinguifhable pasnon 
for him. 

The ferocioas attempt! of the monks of 
8t Oildas appear to have eventually ceased, 
as Abailard Uved among them for a long 
time, prosecuting his Geological labours. 
The animosity against him, however, in the 
outer world was by no means oUiterated among 
his old rivals, and those who envied his high 
and extensive reputation. His old adversary 
Bernard, abbot of CliUrvaux, whose m<H 
aastery was within a few leagues of the 
Paraclete, eventually rekindled all the 
fenner fires of eecleriastical persecution by 
visiting Heloise, and directing to an inno- 
vation In the form of prayer adopted by the 
nuns. Abailard being informed of tins, 
wrote a letter of vindication to Bernard, and 
a rancorous controversy commenced. Ber- 
nard, who was considered ai mat a saint as 
Abailard was a logioisn, took the lead agaiiuBt 
him, and laid before him a list of his oflences 
against orthodox beUef. Abailard defended 
hmnelf^ and the sealous abbot became 
excessively enraged. He wrote letters to 
Pope Innottot and the Roman prelates, in 
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whieh he deBonoed Aballaid as a Henid 
— aBaptitt— aheretio-^an Arian. Per- 
ceiving the storm thai was about to burst 
over him, Abailard resolved to anticipate it 
by a bold movement The great religious 
ceremony of translating the body of a Saint 
was about to be performed in the cathedral 
of Sens in Champagne, and before this as- 
sembly Abailard summoned his accuser to 
appear. The archbishop of Sens agreed to 
the proposal, and apprised Bernard of the 
challenge. The saintly abbot of Clairvanx 
was at first staggered by the proposal, and 
rdtased to accept the challenge, or to appear 
at the assembly. He said that he was young 
in dispntation, and his adversary was a long- 
trained, oool, and experienced veteran. Fi- 
nally, however, he agreed to be present, not 
as an accuser, but a witness. 

The council of Sens was held in the year 
1 1 40. The assembly was one of great splen- 
dour. Louis VIL of France, the feudal lords 
of Nevers and of Champagne, besides others 
of the nobles, the archbishops of Sens and 
Rheims, abbots, professors, and learned men 
of the kingdom, were present The first 
day was devoted to the translation of the 
relics. On the second the assembly prepared 
to witness the grand theological contest be- 
tween Abailard and Bernard. The oombat- 
ants appeared— the one the representative 
of the philosophy of his age, the other of its 
most sealous passions. Abailard depended 
on his logical skill ; Bernard on his decla- 
matory powers, which had the reputation of 
being inspired by Heaven. Bernard opened 
the debate in a tone of assumed meekness 
and humility, declaring he did not come 
to accuse Abailard, but onl^ to point out 
certain paasages in his writmgs wUch he 
considered heretiea], and which he called 
upon the present assembly to examine, 
and AbailaM to defend, deny, or retract. 
The charges were about to be read by one 
of the ofltoers, when Abailard — who could 
not fidl to perceive what was about to ensue, 
and who had sufilcient reasons to remember 
his previous treatment at Soisaons — sud- 
denly rose and exclaimed, "I appeal to 
Rome 1 '* Bernard rose to remonstrate ; but 
Abailard interrupted him with, ** I have 
i^pealed to the Roman See!" — and in- 
stantly quitted the assembly. The sainUy 
Bernard thus relieved of all restraint upon 
his passionate declamation, launched forth 
his accusations against Abailard, who was 
tried for heresy, and condemned in his ab- 
sence. Bernard was forthwith commissioned 
to inform Pope Innocent II. of all that had 
occurred, and to request his confirmation 
of the sentence. The account of the scene, 
sfter Abailard had withdrawn, is thus given 
by Berengarius. (Oper, Abtti p. 305.) He 
says that, as the discussion proceeded, 
many of the abbots and learned fethers re- 
freshed their seal with wine from time to 
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ttme, till the fbmes ascended to their brains, 
and they sunk in lethargic slumbers. The 
Promoter read the accusations — the auditors 
snored; some resting on one elbow, gave 
sleep to their eyes ; some reclined on a soft 
cushion, and gave slumber to their eyelids ; 
some slept with their bowed heads resting 
upon their knees. MThenever the Promoter 
raised his yoice upon any point of doctrine, 
saying, ** Damnatu f ** the sleepers, half 
awakening at the last word, cgaculated in 
drowsy voices, with their heads still on their 
knees, ** Damnamue / '* Some of them being 
confbsed by this tumult of damnations, and 
their heads swimming with potations, dropped 
the first syllable, and said, " namus ! ** 

Abailard wuted at Sens to hear the de- 
cision of the assembly, and finding they had 
condemned him, he immediately commenced 
his journey to Rome. He had not proceeded 
many days' journey, before he found him- 
self too weak to go on. He was now in his 
sixty-first year. Accordingly, he repaired to 
the monastery of Cluni, on the borders of 
Burgundy, of which the celebrated Peter the 
Venerable was abbot, Peter received hint 
with the greatest kindness and respect Here 
Abailard was visited by several distinguished 
church dignitaries, who regarded him as a 
persecuted man, among the rest Rainard, who, 
together with the worthy Peter of Cluni, 
entreated him not to proceed to Rome. They 
assured him that it would be useless, and at 
length they induced him to agree to repair 
to the monastery of Clairvaux, and open a 
reconciliatory conference with Bernard. 
The reconciliation was apparently effected ; 
Abailard returned to Cluni, and soon after- 
wards the news ofhis condemnation as a heretic 
arrived from Rome. He was sentenced to 
be confined — all his works burned — and to 
maintain perpetual silence. 

It was now that the amiable abbot of 
Jluni stepped forward in defence of Abailard, 
and procured for him an interval of repose, 
in which he might meditate on the grave, and 
prepare for heaven. Peter the Venerable 
addressed a letter of remonstrance and ap- 
peal to Pope Innocent II. ; and while the 
answer to this was pending, Abailard drew 
up and circulated his profession of faith, in 
which a firm and uncompromising tone was 
mingled with a solenm and humble appeal to 
the whole Christian community. The holy 
fkther was pleased to relent, and he informed 
Peter that the sentence of Abailard was sus- 
pended. He was, in fkct, considered to have 
retired fh>m the world : he could no more 
be regarded as a rival or excite jealousy, and 
he was permitted to renuun in peace during his 
few remaining years. Abailard spent the 
last days of his life in abstinence and piouf 
exercises, in continual reading, and in great 
simplicity and humility of conduct. "In 
our religions processions,*' says the amiable 
Peter of Cluni, in a letter of consolation to 
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Heloise, *' when I saw him nBlking by inj 
side, I was struck with mournful wonder : 
a man, of so great a &me thus self-con- 
temned, thus by himself cast down." His con- 
stitution beginning to give way, he was re- 
moved by the kind abbot to the priory of 
St Marcellus, near Ch&lons, for change of 
air. He was at first averse to go to St 2iar- 
cellus, lest he should end his SajB there, his 
wish being to die in the monastery of Cluni, 
and in the arms of Peter the Venerable. He 
was, however, induced to move to St Mar- 
cellus, where he commenced writing a few 
discourses for the instruction of the brothers, 
but he was too weak to conclude them with 
his own hand. He continued to dictate the 
remainder, though he was sinking daily, and 
his faint voice had scarcely ceased, when his 
eyes closed placidly, never again to open upon 
a world of strife. He died on the 2l8t of 
Awnlj 1 142, in the sixty-third year of his age. 

reter the Venerable undertook the ar- 
duous task of communicating the intelligence 
to Heloise, which he did with the greatest 
sensibility and the most studied care and 
tenderness. She be^^ged that Abailard's ear- 
nest desire, that his remains should finally 
repose in the Paraclete, might be fulfilled : 
but the monks of Cluni were proud of 
having the remains of such a man, and 
would not consent Peter the Venerable 
having, however, resolved that Heloise should 
not be disappointed, went himself^ one dark 
night in November, to the grave, six months 
after the burial of Abailard at St Marcellus, 
and exhuming the body, placed it in a 
carriage, and conveyed it to the Paraclete. 
He did his utmost to sustain and console 
Heloise during the re-interment, at which he 
himself performed the funeral service. He 
also sent her a form of absolution, to be hung 
upon the tomb, and promised to use all his 
influence to obtain for her son Astrolabius 
a prebend. Heloise passed at the Paraclete 
the remainder of her life, which, owing to an 
originally fine constitution, and the tem- 
perance of her habits, extended to the length 
of twenty years more. She died, beloved 
and revered, and was buried, according to 
her request, side by side wi^ Abailard, in 
the same stone coffin. 

The remains of Abailard and Heloise were 
not disturbed for more than 300 years. In 
1497 their bones were removed to the grand 
church of the abbey, and placed in two se- 
parate tombs, owing to a ridiculous scruple, as 
M. Guizot remarks. They remained thus 
during two centuries. In 1630 they were 
placed in the Chapelle de la Trinity. In 1 792 
they were removed from the monastery of the 
Paraclete, and placed in the chapel of St 
Leger, at Nogent In 1800 their remains were 
again remov^ and deposited in the garden of 
the Musee Fran9ais. In 1815 they were 
again exhumed, and placed in a different part 
of the Musee Franfais. In 181?* they were 
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again exbnmed, and taken to the cemetery of 
Mont St. Loms ; and on the 6th of Noyem- 
ber of the same year they were removed to 
the cemetery of Pdre la Chaise. 

On the interment of Heloise a miracle was 
said to have oocurred ; the corpse of Abailard 
extended its arms to receive her. This story 
appears to have generally gained credit at 
the time throughout France ; and the legend 
has had a permanent influence on the opin- 
irais of posterity, who have been accustomed 
to consider Abailard and Heloise as lovers 
whose affection was mutnaL 

The writings of Abailard are numerous, 
and nearly all of a theological nature. The 
exceptions are, the ^ Historia Calamitatum ;** 
the " Exhortatio ad Studium Literamm ;" the 
•* Dialectica," and the poetical compositions 
addressed to Heloise. His letters to her can 
scarcely be called exceptions ; their tone is 
strictly monastic, and flill of serious advice, 
or sad and repentant recollections. In his 
** Dudectica " he has followed Aristotle, with 
whom, however, he appears to have been 
chiefly acquainted through Boethius. The 
** Dialectica ** of Abailard is divided into five 
parts, which treat of the various subjects, in 
the following order : — 

Pass Prima. De Partibus Orationis, in 
tres libros distincta; quorum primus Por- 
pbyrium de Quinque Vocibus, — secundus 
Aristotelem dePnedicamentis, — tertius Aris* 
totelem de Interpretatione, ad mentem Boethii, 
commentantur. 

Pars Secumda. De Propositionibus et 
Syllogismis Categoricis, seu AnalyticaPriora. 
[Higas tituli loco codex habet : Petri Abs- 
lardi Palatini Peripatetici Analy ticorum prio- 
rum primus.] 

Pars Tbrtia. TopiciL 
ParsQuarta. De Propositionibus et Syllo- 
gismis Hypotheticis, sen Analytica Poste- 
rionu 

Pars Quinta. Liber Divisionum et De- 
finition um. 

It is argued by M. Victor Cousin, in his In- 
troduction to "Ouvrages Inedits d*Ab6hird," 
and perhaps may he said to be demon- 
strated, that Abailard and his- contempo- 
rariM only knew such parts of the"Orga- 
nnm" of Aristotle as had been translated 
into Latin, or had been commented upon by 
Boethius — namely, the ** Categories," the 
" Introduction of Porphyry,** the " De. Inter- 
pretatione," the ** Analytica,** the " Topica," 
and the Treatise on Sophisms. M. V. Cousin 
thinks that, even of these, only the first three 
parts of the " Organum '* were known to Abai- 
lard by translation, and the remainder by 
the commentaries of Boethius. Abailard 
himself says, that there were only seven 
works on Dialectic, in his time, written in 
Latin — two of Aristotle, one of Porphyry, 
and four of Boethius. 

Of his poetry, only two theological pieces 
were known till recently : but several songs 
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have lately been discovered in the Vatican 
library, together with the musical notation. 
Hisprincii»l religious works are, his ** Intro- 
duction to Theology ; ** *• Sic et Non ; " and 
his '* Christian Theology.** In his *" Intro- 
duction to Theology,** Abailard urdertook to 
elucidate the mystery of the Trinity. His 
exposition, to state it in few words, amounted 
to a Tritheistic syllogism, in which he com- 
pared the Father to the proposition, the Son 
to the assumption, the Holy Spirit to the 
conclusion, and thence demonstrated the 
Tritheistic Unity. As the three members of a 
syllogism make one truth, so the three per- 
sonsmakeoneessence. * His belief in the value 
of mere words and the flexibility of scholastic 
terms is thus pretty clearly manifested. But 
however skilful he might be in employing 
them, it is no wonder that many doubted 
the orthodox soundness of this method of 
dealing with sacred matters. The ** Sic et 
Non** was still more likely to alarm the 
ecclesiastics of his time. It consists of a 
collection of all the most difficult points of 
doctrinal dogma and discussion. Concerning 
each of these he stated every argument for 
and against in the strongest shape, and then, 
without adding a single word more, left it to 
the reader to say yes or no. The great 
church dignitaries who thought every thing 
of importance was already settled, were much 
provoked at this work, particularly as it gave 
thena no hold upon the author, but left them 
to dispute among themselves, or with their 
own thoughts. It would have been a noble 
exercise of their understandings, if they had 
received it in a Christian spirit 

The following is a list of the works of 
Abailard : — 
** Epistolie Petri Abfelardi et Heloise.** 
** Historia Calamitatum.*' 
*' De Origine Religionis Sanctimonialium '* 
** Institutio seu Regula Sanctimonialium.'* 
** Epistola Petri Abnhirdi adversus eos 
qui ex auctoritate BedsB Presbyteri arguerc 
conantur Dionysium Areopagitam fuisse 
Dionysium Corinthiorum Episcopum, et non 
magis ftiisse Atheniensium Episcopum." 

** Epistola ejusdem AbsBlardi contra quen- 
dam Canonicum Regularem, qui monasticum 
ordinem deprimebat, et suum illi ante- 
ferebat** 

** Invectiva in quendam ignarum dialec- 
tices, qui tamen ejus studium rcprehendebat, 
et omnia ejus dogmata putabat sophismata et. 
deceptiones." 

** Epistola Petri Abfelardi ad Bemardum 
ClarsBvallensem Abbatem.'* 
** Exhortatio ad Studium Literamm.** 
** De Laude S. Stephani Protomartyris.** 
" Invectiva contra Carthusienses.** 
** Petri Abffilardi Apologia seu Confessio 
Fidel** 

* " Sicttt eadem oratlo est propMitio, aiiumptio, et 
condutio ; lu eadem euentUeet Pater, Flllus, et Spi. 
ritas Sanctoi." 
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" Epistola cjiMdem Abtelardi ad G. Partsi- 
ensein Epifloopam." 

** Petri AbsBlardi Exporitio in Oratiofaem 
Domimcam." 

** Expositio Symboli Apostolora'm.** 

** Expositio Fidei in Sjmbolam Athanaaii.*' 

•* Petri Abeelardd advenns Hsreses Liber." 

** Comnientarius super Epistolam Panli ad 
Romanos, in quinqae libros divisus." 

** Sermones per annum legendi XXXII. ;" 
among which are the following: — De In- 
camatione Domini. — In Natali cjnadem. — 
In Ramis Palmamm. — Sermo de Cmce. — 
In Conversione Sancti Pauli. — De Sancta 
Soaanna ad Hortationem Vir^um. — De 
Reims gestis in Diebns Passioms," &c. &o. 

•' Prosa de Beata Yirgine." (p. 1136.) 

** Introdnctio ad Theologiam, diyisa in 
tres libros." 

** Libri qninque Theologise Christianse." 

** Commentariiis in Hexameron ad Heloy- 
sam." 1416. 

" Rhythm! de 8. S. Trinitate." 

" Petri Abselardi Sic et Non." 

" Petri Abnlardi Dialectica." 

" Petri Abelardi Fragmentum Sangerma- 
nense, de Generibns et Speciebos.** 

All that is known of the writings of He- 
loise may be comprised in the following : — 

** EpistolsB ad Petrnm Abslardom.** 

'* Epistola Heloise ad Petrom Abbatem 
Clnniacensem." 

" Heloistt Paraclitensis Abbatissa Pro- 
blemata, cum Abslardi Solutionibus." 

It roa^ be true that nobody was really 
learned m those days; but, comparatiTely 
speaking, the emdition of Heloise was very 
great. She knew Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
as Abailard distinctly states. It does not ap- 
pear that she was taught any one of the lan- 
guages by Abailard, or that he himself was 
acquainted with Greek or Hebrew. 

As an original thinker Abailard does not 
claim a very high place. He followed the 
course of Roscelin, who was the first bold in- 
yestigator of the receiyed dogmas of the age. 
«* The name of Abailard,** says Guizot, *' is 
not associated with any great idea ; his age 
being one of moyement, not of foundation. 
But this movement he encouraged and di- 
rected." His great skill was as a dialectician, 
which he first displayed in advocating^ the 
philosophy of the Nominalists, in opposition 
to that of the Realists. The latter held that 
genera and species were real existences ; the 
former, that general terms are not the repre- 
sentatives of realities, but are only mental 
abstractions, and that the only realities are 
individoal entities. Boethius (^Comment, in 
Cic, Top, iv. c. 6.) has expreosed in few 
words the realistic opinion: "Plato laid it 
down that there were certain ufecp, that is, 
species incorporeal, and substtmces permanent 
and in themselves distinct fh>m other things 
in their nature, as for instance Man; and thai 
by their participation in these idesD, other 
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thinp became men or animals.** The skill of 
Abailard in dealing with these and similar 
questions was nnriyalled; but his victories, 
Uiough due to the subtlety, acuteness, pre- 
cision, order, and promptitude of his intelkct, 
must still share a part of the honour witii the 
philological abuses of the age. Words were 
reckoned as ideas and things. Many of their 
syllogistic triumphs are solely attributable to 
what Bentham would call the setting up of 
fictitious entities. But the extensive influ- 
ence of Abailard upon his age, as witnessed 
not only by the rivalry and jealousy which 
he excited, but by the circumstance of the 
thousands of scholars who flocked round him, 
even when he was driven to lead a hermit's 
life in solitude, must be attributed to his elo- 
quence as a highly gifted and practised ora- 
tor. The chief principle that he inculcated 
may be called the teaching of men to listen 
to reason ; and be did this at a time when 
there was the least degree of reason among 
the most learned. 

The character of Abailard may be clearly 
collected from the account he has given of 
himself in his ** Historia Calamitatnm.** His 
ruling passion was the love of making subtle 
distinctions, and of teaching as one who felt 
that he had authority ; out of which grew an 
almost equal delight in disputation. His love 
of disputation was encouraged by constant 
provocation and almost constant success. It 
mainly contributed to his unhappiness and 
ruin, both directiy and indirectly ; it tended 
to deaden the moral feelings and afifections, 
and to render cold a heart that was not ori- 
ginally very warm. If his passion for Heloise 
had been greater than his ambition, he would 
at once have married her, and escaped the 
sorrows that he brought upon himself and 
her. He acknowledges that his love had 
never been worthy of her. But Abailard 
conceals none of his faults. There is not the 
least hypocrisy in him, either to others or to 
himself; and he commands our respect and 
sympathy, as one who suffered persecution 
for the free expression of opinion. Inde- 
pendent of all his great acquirements and his 
eloquence, AbailaM was a very accomplished 
man, and probably composed the music to 
many of his own songs, which Heloise in- 
forms us he sung with so sweet a voice. He 
was the most popular song-writer of his day, 
at the very time that he stood first as a theo- 
logian, a logician, and public instructor. A 
story which is told by Accursius and Odo- 
fredus, of one Petrus Bailardus, so far from 
proving him to be a jurist, as some writers 
have imagined, proves, as Savigny observes, 
that he neither was nor wbhed to be a jurist 
This Petrus Biulardus is supposed to be 
Abailard. (Savigny, Geachichte des JR9m, 
ItedUe8imMittdaUer,iy.S74.) Abailard was 
also unacquunted with the mathematics, as 
he himself informs us in the mann8cri|]4 of 
St Victor. 
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The highly impassioned and devoted cha- 
racter of Heloise is sufficiently shown by 
her letters and the whole coarse of her life. 
The contemplation of her position when she 
first met Ateibird, developes a rery eurions 
fact as to the estimate and treatment of 
women in her age. She was celebrated all 
oTer the kingdom fbr her learning and ac- 
complishments, and yet she was placed in 
the hands of a tutor to whom permission was 
given to use personal chastisement whenever 
he thought fit To Abailard her love and 
obedience were unbounded. I>aring their 
whole acquaintance he never thought of her 
except for himself; as he subsequently told 
her ; she never thought of hersetf except fbr 
him. To him both alive and dead, she de- 
voted hersel£ Her temperament and her 
tastes utterly unfitted her fbr a conventual 
life ; nevertheless she fulfilled her duties as 
sn abbess in an exemplary manner. 

The personal appearance of Abailard is 
8idd to have been noble, graceful, and com- 
manding. Of the person of Heloise no- 
thing very definite is known. It may be 
inlbrred that they were both of rather tall 
stature, if credit is to be given to the de- 
scription of their bones, on the examination 
which took place on their last exhumation. 
(Petri Abailardi et Heloisa Coniugis efus, 
Opera^ Parisiis, 1616; AndresB Quercetani, 
TtcrosauM, Nota ad HiHoriam (Mtmitaium 
Petri Abaiiardi, in Oper. AUfL pp. 1152. 
1155. 1156. 1169. 1195.; OuorageM Inidita 
d* Abailard, par M. Victor Cousin, Paris, 1836, 
containing the Sic et Nan, the DicUeetica, and 
IH Genenbwf et Speciehugf there is a MS. 
of the Sie et Non in Corp. Christ ColL li- 
brary, Cambridge.; Bmcker, JTitt CriL 
Pkihe. t iii. 1766 ; Berington's HisL of the 
Middle Ages; Falnricius, Biblioth. Lot. Med. 
et 7m/. ^iat t v. lib. 15. p.SdS.; Fleury, 
Hist, de VEgHse, tome xiv. Paris, 1751 ; 
Lettree d^ Abailard et d'H&oiee, prMdSes iTmii 
Eeaai Histonquej par II. et Madame Guiaot, 
Paris, 1839; Berington, Livee of Abe^ard 
and Hdoisa; Berengarins, m Oper. AbetL p. 
905.; Bemardufl, £;>t«eo2<e, 337. ; Bera. Oper. 
t i. Parisiis, 1690, in which see **Petrus 
Abaelardus," in the Index Rer. et Verb.; 
Ansehni Opera, de Fide Trinitatis, p. 43. Pa- 
risiis, 1675 ; Epietola Petri Venerabilis in 
Oper.Abal^.) R. H. H. 

AB AISI, TOMM A'SO, a sculptor of Mo- 
dena, was employed with his two sons, Al- 
berto and Arduino, in the cathedral of Ferrara, 
in 1451 ; for the sacristy of which they made 
some statues of wood. (Cicognara, Storia 
ddla Scvltura.) R. N. W. 

ABA'KA KHAN, son of Hulaku, and 
grandson of the celebrated Jengis Khan, suc- 
ceeded his fiUher on the throne of Persia in 
the year 1264 of our sera. He was a just and 
enlightened prince, and under his reign, 
which was comparatively tranquil and pros- 
perous, his sulijects of w denominations en- 
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joyed unusual repose. He exerted h imself in 
repairing the ravages which the empire bad 
suffered under the licentious soldiery of his 
warlike fitther. He restored discipline in his 
9xmy, and established order and the admini- 
stration of justioe throQghout the land. The 
name of Abaka was familiar to the inhabit- 
ants of the west, as he had married the daugh- 
ter of Blichael Palseologus, emperor of Con- 
stantinople. It was indeed supposed, fh>m 
circumstances, that he had embraced the 
Christian fidth; but the supposition is not 
supported by any satisfiMStory proof. After 
a reign of seventeen years he died at Ha- 
madan. His death was sudden; and it is ge- 
nerally believed that he was poisoned by his 
minister and fiivourite Shamsuddin. AU 
eastern authors agree in praising Abaka as 
a prince possessed of many virtues rarely 
found among Asiatic rulers. (Price's Mo- 
hanunedan Hietay, and Malcohn's Hietoty of 
Persia, both fh>m native sources.) D. F. 

ABAMMON MA6ISTER. (Pobpht- 

BXUS.] 

ABANCOURT, CHARLES XAVIER 
JOSEPH FRANQUEVILLE D*: was a ne- 
phew of the minister Calonne, and a native of 
Douai Having early in life entered the army, 
he had obtained the rank of captain when the 
revolution broke out Notwithstanding his 
aristocratic birth, he soon adopted to a mode- 
rate extent the principles of the revolution. 
He was selected by Louis XVI. as one of his 
ministers, when the king endeavoured by his 
choice of advisers to effect a sort of com- 
promise with the popular movement, and was 
entrusted with the war department He ap- 
peared only once in his new office, on which 
occasion he announced the appointment of 
Generals Custine, Beanharnais, and others 
to the command of the army encamped at 
Soissons, and entered into an explanation 
relative to a report which had been spread 
abroad as to the mixture of pounded gUiss 
with the bread supplied to the troops ; a ru- 
mour which he showed to be without foun- 
dation. Immediately afterwards, on the lOtii 
of August, 1792, he was denounced as an aris- 
tocrat, and an enemy to liberty, and sent to 
prison, first at La Force, then at Orleans, and, 
lastiy, at Versailles, where he became one of 
the numerous victims of the ** massacre of the 
Orangery,** on 9th September, 1792. (Rabbe, 
&c. Bicgraphiedes Contemporains, L 26.) J. W. 

ABANCOURT, FRANCOIS JEAN 
VILLEMAIN D', was bom at Paris, 22d of 
July, 1745, and early became a contributor 
of verse to the " Mercure.*' He was noticed 
by the Abb^ Sabatier, in 1771, as " a young 
author whose poems did not display anything 
above mediocrity, and gave little promise for 
the future,'* and his subsequent writings, 
though numerous, did not falsify this judg- 
ment He attempted the drama also, but 
none of his pieces met with more than 
m<mientary success, and he is now lest 
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remembered as a poet than for his passion 
for collecting every edition of a printed play, 
and a manuscript copy of every unprinted 
one, without regard to trouble or expense. His 
folly being known, the dealers took good 
care that it should cost him dear, but he suc- 
ceeded in forming an enormous collection. 
He died in 1803. His chief works were 
" Fables," most of which appeared originally 
in the " Mercure," Paris, 1777. "Epitres," 
Paris, 1780. ** Le Mausol^ de la Dauphine 
de France," a poem written unsuccessfully 
for a prize offered by the French Academy, 
Paris, 1767 '; and numerous poetical miscel- 
lanies. His most important plays were " La 
Mort d'Adam," a tragedy from EJopstock, 
and a comedy in five acts, called "L'Eoole 
des Epouses." He wrote other dramas, most 
of which are slight one-act pieces. (Sabatier 
de Castres, Les Trots Siidea de la Litteratwre 
Franfaise, i. 109. Rabbe, &c. Biographie de$ 
Contemporains, i. 26.) J. W. 

ABANO, PIE'TRO DI, or PETRUS 
APO'NUS, was professor of medicine at 
Padua, in the beginning of the fourteenth 
centurp^. He was bom in 1250, at Abano, a 
town m the province of Padua, from which 
he took his surname. Having travelled to 
Constantinople, where he studied the Greek 
language, to Paris, where he devoted him- 
self to mathematics and medicine, and to 
England and Scotland, he was recalled to 
Padua, in 1303 or 1304, to take the professor- 
ship of medicine then vacant. Here, judging 
by the demands which he made on tiie libe- 
rality of some of his patients (for he is said 
to have refused to go out of the town to visit 
a sick person for less than fifty florins), he 
must have enjoyed a very high repute as a 
physician. He did not however coxifine him- 
self to the study and practice of medicine ; 
he gave himself up even to the most absurd 
parts of astrology and magic ; and combining, 
as it would seem, with his credulity in them 
some incredulity with regard to matters of 
reli^ons faith, he was accused of heresy and 
atheism, and in 1306 was brought before 
the tribunal of the Inquisition. He defended 
himself so well that he obtained his acquittal, 
notwithstanding the exertions of those who, 
envious of his popularity, urged on Uie trial ; 
and for some years more he enjoyed even 
greater reputation than he had b^ore. In 
1314, at the invitation of the inhabitants of 
Treviso, he removed thither fh)m Padua ; but 
in 1315, he was again accused before the In- 
quisition ; and though he died while the in- 
quiry was going on, his judges continued it, 
and condemned his body to be publicly burnt. 
The execution of the sentence, however, was 
prevented by an old servant, who disinterred 
his master's corpse, and hid it in a tomb in 
the church of St. Peter. His effigy was burnt ; 
and some time after, the body was removed 
to the church of St. Augustin, and there 
.buried. A stone placed over his grave bears 
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the inscription, " Petri Aponi Cineres, ob. 
an. 1315. SBt. 66." 

Pietro di Abano assumed and has since 
generally received the title of ConciUator^ 
from his first and greatest work, which is 
named " Conciliator Differentiarum Philoso- 
phorum et prscipue Medicorum." He wrote 
this while at Paris, and it was printed at 
Mantua, in 1472, in folio. Its design is to 
discuss a number of the questions in science 
and in medicine which were most disputed in 
the author*B time, andtu reconcile the different 
opinions entertained upon them by the philo- 
sophers and by the physicians of the Greek 
and Arabian schools. The questions or dif- 
ferentitB discussed are in number 210; and 
they are arranged in three principal divisions 
of philosophy, and of theoretical and practical 
medicine. In each case the author briefly 
and fiidrly sets down, first the facts and argu- 
ments advanced by each of the opposed par- 
ties; and then, giving his reasons for his 
own conclusions, decides between them. His 
judgments, however, are ver^ rarely founded 
on any observation or experience of his own ; 
in almost every case he merely takes the 
evidence produced on each side, and decides 
by it, as if it included all that could be learnt 
upon the subject 

The work of Abano, which is next in im- 
portance to that just mentioned, is entitled, 
** De Venenis, eorumque Remediis Liber." Its 
form is altogether different fh>m that of the 
preceding, for it consists of little more than 
a brief account of the signs and modes of 
treatment of the effects of different poisons. 
It is chiefly compiled firom the writings of 
the Arabian physicians, and contains, as they 
did, many things that are still acknowledged 
to be true and important in medical practice ; 
such as, for example, the treatment of poisoned 
bites, of poisoning by arsenic and other me- 
tallic substances, &c. The truth and the 
good advice, however, are nearly hidden in a 
mass of errors ; many innocuous things are 
set down as poisons, producing the most im- 
proljable symptoms, and many inert sub- 
stances, even charms and inscriptions, are 
reconunended as remedies. 

The other writings of Abano were nume- 
rous, but less important, consisting principally 
of translations and expositions of Hippocrates, 
Aristotle, Galen, Mesue, and Aben Ezra. All 
exhibit the same absence of observation, and 
of original thought, and the same contentment 
in possessing only the learning of others ; but 
they show tibat in knowledge acquired from 
the works of other men, A^mo was not sur-. 
passed by any physician of his time. A com- 
plete list of them, and of all the numerous 
editions through which they passed, is given 
in Eloy, {Dictionnaire Mutorique de la Mede- 
cin«," art "Apono,") and by L. Hain i^^fpor- 
torivm BibUograjthicum^ art. "Abano"). The 
most complete biography is by liaxzuchelli, 
in the BaccoUa ^Opuacoli Scient\fict e Filo- 
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ioyin, xziiL Venice, 1741. See alio Fnbn- 
ciiu» BibHoUL Lot MetL et Imf. jEUiL t ▼. lib. 
15. p. 241. J. P. 

AB A'NTIDAS CA^arr/Sai), son of Paieas, 
«nd a nsdve of Sicyon, which state, both be- 
fart and after his time, was gOTerned by a 
socoemoQ of tyrants, la order to obtain the 
sapreme power, he mordered Clinias, the 
&ther c^ Aratiis, who was then tyrant of Si- 
eyon, about B. c 264 ; and for the purpose of 
establishing himself in his nsnrped power, he 
endea^oared to get rid of the fHends and 
relatiTes of his predecessor by putting some 
to death, and sending the rest into exile. 
Aratos, then seven years old, wonld have 
fallen a yictim to the cmelty of Abantidss, 
if he had not been saved by female com- 
poBsion. Notwithstanding his cruelty, Aban- 
tidas was fend of intellec^xal occupation ; he 
legnlaiiy attended the philosophical discus- 
sions which Deinias and Aristoteles the 
dialeetidan nsed to hold in the agon of 
Sicyoo. His enemies, however, who had been 
matnring their plans in secret, on one occa- 
mon mixed among^ the audience of the philo- 
sophen and assassinated Abantidas. He was 
snoeeeded in the tyranny by his father, who 
was murdered by Nicocles. (Plut. Arat, 2, 3. ; 
Pans. iL 8. s. 2.) L. S. 

ABABBANEL. [Abbabanel.] 

ABARCA, DONA MARIA DE, a Spa- 
nish lady, and amateur painter, who distin- 
guished herself for the elegance and the 
strong resemblance of the portraits which she 
painted. She lived at Madrid about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and was 
Che contemporary of Rubens and Velazquez, 
who are said to have admired her works. 
(Bennodez, Diceiamario Historieo de lo» maa 
Ihutrea Profttortt de ias BeUtu Ariea en 
Eepana.) R.N.W. 

ABARCA, PEDRO DE, a Spanish Jesuit, 
eminent as an historian and theologian. He 
was bom at Jaca, in 1619, entered ue society 
of Jesuits early in life, and held for many 
yean the office of master of the corporation 
(Maestro del Gremio) of the university of 
Salamanca, and chief professor of theology. 
He appears to have died about 1682. He 
wrote in Latin several theological tracts, the 
titles of which are given by Antonio and 
Latassa, and in Spanish a dissertation on the an- 
cestry of Don Alonso de Solis, and a discourse 
on the history of the two churches of our Sa- 
viour and our Lady of the Pillar, in Sara^ossa, 
none of all which appear to have been pnnted. 
His great work is ** Los Reyes de Aragon en 
Anales Historicos,** a history of Aragon from 
the time of the Moorish invasion to the con- 
elusion of the reign of Don Ferdinand the 
catholic, which was published in two volumes, 
folio, the first printed at Madrid in 1682, the 
second at Salamanca in 1684. The supreme 
council of Aragon contributed 200 dueats 
from the royal reyenoes towards the expense 
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of printing this history. It is for the most 
part an abridgment of the Annals of Zurita, 
which embrace exactly the same period ; but 
original observations are interwoven wherever 
the author deemed them necessary. The 
work has received high commendations from 
Spanish critics. In the ^ censures " prefixed to 
the first volume, De la Cueva, bishop of 
Valladolid, characterises Zurita as the He- 
rodotus of Aragon, and Abarca as its Thu- 
cydides. (Abarca, Beyee de Aragon; Ni- 
colas Antonio, BMhiheea Hiepana Nova, ii. 
164 ; Latassa, BibUoteca Nueva de he Em- 
critoree Aragoneeee, iii 575.; Uztarroz and 
Dormer, Prigreaaoe de la Hitioria en d Reyne 
de Aragon, 302.) T.W. 

ABARCA DE BOLEA Y CASTRO, 
MARTIN, count of Las Almunias, and baron 
of Torres, belonged to one of the noblest 
families of Aragon. His father, Bernardo, 
filled the office of vice-chancellor of Spain, 
under Charles V. and Philip IL Martin 
distinguished himself in the military service 
of Spain towards the close of the sixteenth 
century, and was eminent for his love of 
literature, and knowledge of numismatics. 
As his only prose work, ** Historia de las 
grandezas y cosas maravillosas de las Pro- 
vincias Orientales,** is merely a translation 
(through the Latin version) from Marco 
Polo, and his chief poem, '* Las Lagrimas de 
San Pedro,** is believed by Nicolas Antonio 
to be translated frcim the Italian of TansiJlo, 
it is mosT probable that his other published 
works, two poems in the ottava rima, entitled 
^ Orlando Euamorado,** and ** Orlando De- 
terminado," were derived from Italian origi- 
nals. He is spoken of with praise by Lope 
de Vega, in the «' Laurel de Apolo." (Ni- 
colas Antonio, Bibliotheca Hiapana Nova, 
iL 89. ; frfitassa, BMioieca Nueva de los Ee- 
critoree Aragoneeee, iL 53. &c.) J. W. 

ABARCA DE BOLEA Y PORTUGAL, 
GERONIMO, was one of the principal nobles 
of Aragon. His family had intermarried with 
the royal house of Portugal. He lived at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. On ac- 
count of ill health, he retired to his country 
house of Cadrete, where he composed in 
Latin a history of the kings of Aragon, 
which he left unfinished, and which was 
never published. Zurita, the great historian 
of AragoD, drew from it most of his mate- 
rials, and says that if Abarca had lived to 
conclude his work, it wonld have rendered 
useless any other on the sulject. He died at 
Valladolid, where he resided as ambassador 
from the kingdom of Aragon to the emperor 
Charles V. at a date subsequent to 1547. 
(Nicolas Antonio, Bibliotheca Hiepana Nova, 
L 566. ; Latassa, BiUioteca Nueva de Iqe Eacrh- 
toree Aragoneees, i. 1 19.) J. W. 

A'BARUS. [Crassus.] 

ABASCAL, DON JOSE FERNANDO, 
viceroy of Peru during several years of the 
South American war of independence, was 
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bom at Oriedo in 1743, studied at the uni- 
versity of that place, entered the military 
service of Spain at the age of 19, and served 
in the campaigns against the English and 
Portuguese in 1762 ; the expedition against 
Algiers, in 1775 ; the conquest of the Colony 
of the Sacrament in South America from 
the Portuguese, in 1776 ; and the war against 
the French revolutionists. In 1796 he as- 
sisted in fortifying Havanna against the ap- 
prehended attacks of the English, and soon 
after was appointed to the intendancy of 
New Oallicia in New Spain, where he suc- 
ceeded in repressing a revolt of the In- 
dians, and introduced several public im- 
provements. It was in 1804 that he was 
appointed, while in Spain, to the viceroyalty 
of PenL On his voyage to his government, 
he was captured by the English, from whom 
he effected his escape, and arriving at Rio 
Janeiro, performed an overland journey from 
that city to Lima. No previous viceroy had 
ever had such difficulties to encounter as 
Abascal, and they were such as no talents 
could overcome ; but by indefatigable ex- 
ertion, he succeeded in protracting for a long 
time events that were mevitable. He gave 
strong assistance to Liniers in the war against 
the English in Buenos Ayres: he sent re- 
mittances of treasure and ammunition to the 
Cortes of Spain, to aid them in their struggle 
with Napoleon, and he promoted as far as lay 
in his power that union between the Spaniards 
and Americans which, among other causes, 
the state of the government of the mother 
country had so strong a tendency to dissolve. 
The course of events was against him: on the 
25th of March, 1809, the inhabitants of La 
Paz deposed the Spanish authorities, and es- 
tablish^ a junta of government. This revo- 
lution was suppressed by a body of troops 
sent by Abascal, under the command of 
Croyeneche, a Peruvian, and another de- 
spatched by Cisneros, the viceroy of Buenos 
Ayres. On the 25th of May, in the same 
year, Cisneros was himself deposed by another 
junta, and the Buenos Ayreans, impatient for 
the independence of the whole continent, de- 
spatched a body of troops to revolutionise 
Peru. A confused series of defeats and 
victories followed ; but the final result during 
Abascal*s government was, that after three 
invasions the Buenos Ayreans were three 
times compelled to evacuate Peru. With 
Chili, he was still more successful. In Sep- 
tember, 1810, the emissaries of Buenos Ayres 
had succeed^ in exciting a revolution in 
Chili. In 1813, Abascal sent troops against 
the insurgents, and with such effect, that on 
the 3d May, 1814, a convention was signed 
between his general Gainxa and the Chiliaxis, 
the first article of which was that Chili 
*' formed an integral part of the Spanish 
monarchy." Abascal was on the point of 
ratifyinjg this convention, when the arrival of 
the regiment of Talavera fbom Spain, whose 
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troopt were nOw set at liberty for foreign 
service by the fall of Napoleon, determined 
him to try again the fortune of arms, and the 
army sent by him under Osorio, after some 
desperate conflicts — ^in particular, the battle of 
Ranchagua — entered Santiago, the ci^ital of 
Chili, in triumph, on the 8th of October, 1814. 
Abascal, who had already remained in his vice- 
royalty much longer than the usual time, five 
years, was superseded by General Pezuela, in 
the year 1816, and immediately returned to 
Spain. At the time that his ^vemmcnt 
ceased, the affairs of the Spaniards m America 
were in a much more prosperous state than 
they had been for a long time previous, or than 
they ever were again. We are told by Lord 
Cochrane's secretary, Mr. Stevenson, who re- 
sided twenty years m Peru and Chili, that at 
that period, '*the most sang^ne American 
began to droop for the cause of his counti^-.*' 
The same writer states that, on his leaving 
Lima, Abascal ** was accompanied to Callao 
by all the respectable inhabitants, and his 
departure was a day of mourning in the cit>' ; 
such are generally the sentiments, even to- 
wards an enemy, when moderation has pre- 
sided at his councils, and justice has guided 
his actions." Abascal was entitled to the 
gratitude of the Peruvians for the many im- 
portant improvements he had promoted. He 
rebuilt the College del Principe for the study 
of Latin, instituted a pantheon or general 
cemetery and absolutely prohibited inter- 
ments within the city walls, founded the 
College of St Fernando for the study of 
medicine and surgery, and imported steam- 
engines from England for the purpose of 
draining the mines. Abascal died at Madrid, 
on the 31st of June, 1821, aged about 78 
yearsL (Rabbe, &c. Biographie des Contem* 
parains, i. 27. ; Art de vSriJier let Date9, con- 
tinuation, iii. 219. &c. ; W. B. Stevenson, 
T\penty Yean* Residence in South America, 
iiL 129. &C. ; Torrente, Higtoria de la Revc 
IvcioH Himano Americana, ii. 221. &c) 

T.W. 

ABASCANTUS QMiffKotnos), an ancient 
physician of Lyon, quoted sevend times by 
Gralen, who mentions an antidote invented by 
him against the bite of serpents. (^De Antid, 
lib. it c. 12. tom. xiv. p. 177. ed. Kuhn.) 
If he is the person whose name occurs in se- 
veral Greek and Latin inscriptions, to be 
found in Gruter and Meursius, he was a 
freedman of the emperor Augustus; but 
this is uncertain. (C. G. Kuhn, Additam. ad 
Elench, Med. Vet. a J. A. Fabrieio exkib.) 

W.A.G. 

ABATE, ANDREA BELVEDERE L\ 
[Belvedere.] 

ABA'TI, NICCOLO, called also Nic- 
colo deir Abate, and Da Modena, a very 
celebrated Italian painter, and the most dis- 
tinguished of a numerous family of artists 
of this name, is said to have been bom at 
Modena, in 1512: he was the 8on ofGio* 
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wad Abati, m obscure painter and mo- 
deller of that city. Although Niooolo Ahati 
is wpokaa of by leTeral writers as a great 
patnter, vid one of the best Italian masters, 
rery few of the circnmstaDces of his life are 
known, and only a very small portion of his 
works is now extant Ue is better known for 
the great works which he executed at Fon- 
tamebleaa, after the designs of Primaticcio^ 
than for his own works at Modena and Bo- 
logna, which were the admiration of the Ca- 
racd, and approximated more nearly to the 
style ot Raphael than the works of any other 
suster. Indeed, according to the well-known 
lonnet of Agostino Caracd (certainly more 
pictorial than poetical, as Lanai has obsenredX 
the works of Niccolo contained all the ele- 
ments requisite to constitute a perfect painter, 
as expressed in the three concluding lines : — 

** Ma wnu tnti •tndi e Canto ttoato, 
SI ponga tolo Topare ad Imitara 
Che qui laMiocd H nostro MicooUno." 

He seems to have painted principally in 
fresco, for his easel pictures are very rare, 
and he worked with such fSunlity and cer- 
tsinty that he nerer retouched his woHls 
when dry, as has been the practice with many 
psinters ; and Arom this freedom of execution 
his works acquired such uniformity of cha- 
racter, that &e entire paintings of a large 
apartment, s^s Vasari, had the appearance of 
baring been Uie labour of a singlie day. 

Abati's master is not positively known. He 
IS reported to have been instructed by Cor- 
reggio, but is more generally believed to have 
studied design under BegareUi, the sculptor, 
or rather modeller, after he had acquired the 
rudiments of his art from his fother, and to 
hsTe thus become acquainted with Correggio, 
who was the friend of BegareUi, and whose 
stjle Abati to a great degree imitated. 

Abati's first works of any value were some 
frescoes punted in the butchers' hall, or mar- 
ket, at Modena, which were painted in part- 
nership with Alberto Fontana, about the year 
1537. But his best works in Modena were 
those executed in fresco in the Scandiano Pa- 
lace, from Ariosto and the JEoeid of Virgil ; 
and the celebrated picture of the martyrdom 
of St Peter and St Paul, which was painted 
fi>r the church of the Benedictines, about 1 546, 
in bis thirty-third year, according to Yedri- 
ani. This picture is painted upon a very 
large panel of wood, and is now in the Dres- 
den gallery. St Paul is represented kneeling 
before his executioner, who is about to be- 
head him ; further back in the picture, two 
other men are represented bringing St Peter 
forward, who is kneeling, and looking up in 
the attitude of prayer. Above, according to 
the style of duMC days, are seen the Virgin 
and Child, surrounded by a glory, and seated 
upon clouds which are supported by angels i 
two angels also are represented about to bear 
a palm brandi to each of the martyrs. ^ In 
the back-ground is a landscape and a city. 
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It was engraved by Folkoma, for the work 
of Zuechi and Kilian and others, ** Becueil 
d'Estampes apr^s les plus celebres tableaux 
do la Galerie dc Dresde." 

After executing these works Abati repaired 
to Bologna, where he remained until the year 
1552, when he went to France, to assist Pri- 
matificio in the completion of the decorations 
of Fontaineblean, which had been commenced 
\if II Rosso. His priaeipal works in Bo- 
logna were some excellent conversation pieces 
and concertos for the Institute, painted with 
all the power and richness of Titian (they 
are described by Malvasia and Zanotti ; the 
work of the latter contains engravings of 
them) ; and a Nativity of Christ, under the 
portico of the Leoni Palace, in which Count 
Algarotti discovered the symmetry of Ra- 
phael, the nature of Titum, and the grace 
of Parmigiano: it has been engraved by 
Gondolfi. 

At Fontainebleau Abati executed vast works 
from the designs of Primfttiocio, which, how- 
ever, with the exception of a single apartment, 
in which was represented the history of Alex- 
ander the Great, were all destroyed in 1738, 
by the orders of a French minister, at the 
advice of an architect, to make room for a 
new structure. The series of the adventures 
of Ulysses, which was the most generally 
admired portion of these great works, was 
engraved by Theodore ran Thulden, and 
published in Paris, in 1630. Other copies 
have since been published. [Primaticcio.] 

The frescoes from the ^ueid, executed for 
the Scandiano Palace at Modena, which have 
been engraved by G^ani, and those above 
mention^ in Bologna, and a large symbolic 
picture in the Via di S. Mamolo, in that city, 
are the only frescoes by Abati now extant, 
and his oil pictures «re also extremely scarce. 
The Rape of Proserpine, which was in the 
Orleans gallery, was sold in this country for 
IWL when that collection was disposed of: 
it is now in the Duke of Sutherland's col- 
lection. The back-ground of this picture is 
an extensive and pleasing landscape, in which 
department Abati greatly excelled, for his 
period. He died in Paris, in 1571. 

Some have supposed that Niccolo's name 
was not Abati, and that he received the sur- 
name of Dell* A bate from his connection with 
Primaticcio, who was made abbe of St Martin 
near Troyes, by Francis I., and was called 
L* Abate by the Italians. Tiraboschi has, how- 
ever, shown that Niccol6*s own family name 
was Abati, or Abate. 

There were several painters of this name 
and fomily, who distinguished themselves 
in their art, particularly for correctness of 
design and strength of colouring. Pie- 
TBO Paolo Abat^, the brother of Niccolo, 
painted very spirited battle-pieces, and ex- 
celled in painting horses. Giulio Camiixo, 
the son of Niccolo, weut with his father to 
France, and is little known in Italy. Ebcole 
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Abati, bom in Modena, 1563, the grand- 
son of Niccolo, and the son of Ginlio CamiUo, 
next to his gprandfather, was the most dis- 
tinguished of the family ; bat he was a man of 
dissolute habits, and neglected his abilities : 
the most celebrated of his works are, a ** Mar- 
riage at Cana," and the great paintings of the 
council hall of Modena, in which he was as- 
sisted by Bartolommeo Schidone : he died in 
1613. PiETRo Paolo, the younger, the son 
of Ercole, bom in 1592, painted some excel- 
lent works in Modena ; there are three in the 
gallery of Modena that are deserving of men- 
tion : a " Birth of the Saviour ;" a ** Betroth- 
ment;" and a "Presentation of the Virgin, 
in the Temple." He died in 1630, aged 38. 
(Vedriani, Vite de* Pittori, (fc. Modenesi ; 
Tiraboschi, Nbtizie de* Pittori, kc, di Mo- 
denoj &c ; Zanotti, de& Pitture di Pellegrino 
Tibaldi e Niccolo Abbaii, &c.; Algarotti, 
Lettere sopra la Pitiura \ Fiorillo, G^kichte 
der Mahlerey, vol. il) R. N. W. 

ABA'TI, DEGLI, a Florentine fitmily in 
the thirteenth century. Their name is re- 
corded in history in consequence of the 
treachery of one of its members, Bocca degli 
Abati. He betrayed the Guelph party in 
whose ranks he was serving, at the great 
battle of Monteaperto, which was fought near 
Siena, in September 1260, between the militia 
of Florence, a Guelph ci^, and the militia of 
Siena joined by ih.e Guibeline emigrants 
from Florence, and assisted by the troops of 
Manfred, king of Sicily, the great patron of 
the Guibelines. In the midst of the conflict 
Bocca degli Abati aimed a blow with his 
sword at Jacopo del Vacca, who bore the 
standard of Florence, by which Jacopo's 
hand was cut off, and the standard conse- 
quently felL This event threw dismay into 
the ranks of the Florentines, and greatly 
contributed to their defeat Such is the 
account of Ricordano Malespini, a contem- 
porary chronicler. For this act of treason, 
Dante, though himself a Guibeline, has placed 
Bocca degli Abati among the traitors in the 
ninth circle of his " Hell.*' 

There is another individual of the same 
age and country, and apparently belonging 
to the same family, called Mioliore degli 
Abati, who is mentioned as a poet of some 
note in the ProTen9al or Romance language. 
It is said in an old collection of Italian tales, 
entitled "Cento Novelle antiche," that he 
repaired to Sicily to the court of Charles of 
Ai^ou, the conqueror of Manfred, to ask for 
the restoration of his houses and other pro- 
perty at Florence. He had probably been 
involved in the general proscription of the 
Guibeline party, consequent on Manfred's 
fall. Charles of Anjou was the acknowledged 
head of the Guelphs in Italy. A. V. 

ABATI, ANNIBALE OLIVIERI DEG- 
LL [Oliviebl] 

ABATIA, or ABATI, J. ANTONIO, a 
native of Pavia, who lived in the seventeenth 
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century, and devoted himself to the stndy of 
alchemy. He wrote a tract on the transmu- 
tation of metals, entitled, "Epistolce duse Scru- 
tatoribos Artis Chemicie mandate," of whicb 
a German translation was printed at Ham- 
burg in 1670, and republished in 1692. 
The work contains nothing of any value, and 
does not differ fh>m many other extravagant 
essays on the same subject which appeared 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
{Biographie MSdicaU.) C. W. 

ABATI'NI, GUIDO UBALDO, an Ita- 
lian fresco-painter of considerable merit, was 
bom at Cittil di Castello, in 1600, and died at 
Rome, in 1656. He became the scholar of 
Cesari d'Arpino, when at the height of his 
reputation at Rome, but he soon forsook the 
manner of Cesari for that of Pietro di Cortona 
and BerainL He executed several good fres- 
coes from sacred historv, in Rome, where he 
principally worked. He worked also some 
designs by Pietro di Cortona, in mosaic 
(Baglione, Vite de' Pittori, &c. ; Passeri, Vite 
de' Pittori, &c) R. N. W. 

ABAUNZ A, PEDRO DF^ a native of Se- 
ville. He appears to have been bom in 1600. 
In 1627 he published " Ad Titulum Decimnm 
Quintnm de Sagittariis Libro Qninto Decre- 
talium Prselectio," in the tide-page of which 
he calls himself D. Petrus de Abannza, tJ. J. 
Professor. There is no reason to belicTe 
that " Professor " implies here the academical 
dignity. Antonio calls him simply an ad- 
vocate in the courts of Seville, — " juriscon- 
sultus, legum doctor, atque in patria causaram 
patronus." He left, in manuscript, some re- 
marks on the controversy between Ramirez 
and Theodore Marsilius (under the assumed 
name of Claudius Musambertius), regarding 
the epigrams of Martial, which his heirs did 
not deem worthy of publication. Abaunza 
died in 1649, a year in which Seville was 
visited by a pestilential disease, before he had 
completed his fiftieth year. £^ " Prselectio " 
is more an antiquarian than a legal disserta- 
tion. It shows the author to have been a man 
of extensive reading and little judgment On 
perusing it, one is almost tempted to belicTe 
that Meermann inserted it in his " Thesauras " 
to fill up some pages which he did not well 
know how to dispose of; and that Antonio 

fave the author a place in his " Dictionary of 
panish Authors" partly because he was a 
townsman, and partiy because the recollection 
of having read his manuscript remarks on the 
controversy about Martial, when a boy, was 
pleasing. The only thing worthy of note in 
his " Pnelectio" is an apparently unconscious 
expression of national feeling, when, after 
stating that the priesthood are prohibited fW>m 
taking part even in a just war, he admits 
that this rule may be disregarded in extreme 
cases, " as for example in the attack made 
upon Cadiz by the English." ( Meermann, 
Thesaurus Juris, ii. 6. ; Bibliotheca Hispana, 
autore D.Nicolao Antonio, Romte,! 672.) W. W. 
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, ABAUZIT, FIRMIN, ma bora at U«c«, 
in Languedoc, on the 11th November, 1679, 
of a family irhich oired its origin to an Ara- 
bian physician -who settled at Toulouse in 
the ninth century. His father died when he 
was two years old, but his mother paid the 
greatest attention to his education, until the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, in 1689, 
compelled her, as she professed the reformed 
faith, to seek an asylum out of France. She 
succeeded in sendmg her two sons safely to 
Genera, although she herself fell into the 
hands of the authorities, and was not re- 
leased until two years afterwards, and then 
only on account of ill health, and some in- 
fluence she was able to exert with her 
gaolers. She was rewarded for her sufferings 
by witnessing the rapid progress made by 
her eldest son, Firmin, in his studies, which 
comprehended the Greek and Roman writers, 
natural history, mathematics, and physics, 
astronomy, geography, antiquities, and theo- 
logy. 

In 1698, on the completion of his educa- 
tion, he set out on a kind of literary tour 
through Germany, Holland, and Engluid, in 
each country cultiyating the acquaintance, 
and often securing the friendship, of men of 
the highest name in literature and philo- 
sophy. Although William III. is said to 
have made him tempting offers to stay in 
England, affection for his mother drew him 
back to Geneva, where for the remainder of 
his long life he constantly resided, devoting 
himself to study, and living in retirement 
He, however, joined the associajjon formed 
for translating the New Testament into 
French, the rer ^ilt of whose labours appeared 
in 1726. The Academic (or public school) 
of Geneva had offered him a professorship 
three years before, but his wish to e^joy 
complete independence, which his means 
permitted, induced him to decline the ap- 
pointment ; he accepted, however, the office 
of supernumerary public librarian, stipulating 
that it should be without either emolument 
or stated duties. In 1727 the government 
of Geneva presented him with the freedom 
of the city, without fees, as a token of es- 
teem and respect He died on the 20th of 
March, 1767, in the eighty-eighth year of his 
age. 

The reputation of Abauzit rests not so 
much on his published writings as on the 
opinion of his great contemporaries ; and 
judged by this standard, it is high indeed. It 
is toM of Voltaire, that on a visitor once as- 
suring him that ^ he had come to Geneva to 
see a really great man,** he sharply inquired, 
' And have you seen Abauzit ? " Rousseau, 
in a note to his " Nouvelle Heloise," gives a 
glowing panegyric on Abauzit, as ^ the only 
true philosopher of a philosophic age," as 
** honouring Geneva by his presence, instead 
of Geneva honouring him," and as "living 
like Socrates, but, unlike him, cherished and 
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respected by his fellow-citixens.'* This en<* 
logy is the more remarkable as it is the only 
one ever bestowed by Rousseau on a living 
man ; in itself a proof that Abauzit*s repu- 
tation for patience and forbearance was not 
without foundation. In our own country 
Sir Isaac Newton highly appreciated the 
merits of Abauzit, who became known to him 
on his visit to England in 1698, and with 
whom he kept up a constant correspondence. 
In transmitting him a copy of the ** Com- 
mercium Epistolicum,'* Newton paid him the 
flattering compliment of observing, in al- 
lusion to the controversy the book refers to — 
" You are well worthy to decide between 
Leibnitz and me." 

The most surprising anecdotes are related 
of Abauzit's memory. Pococke, the orien- 
talist, imagined, from his conversation, that 
he had, like himself long travelled in Asia, so 
familiar did he seem with the minutest par- 
ticulars rehiting to the manners and customs 
of the East; and Lord Stanhope received 
from him a map of Arabia, drawn by his own 
hand, displaying a knowledge of the geo- 
graphy of the country such as it was hardly 
credible could be acquired without visiting 
the spot Nor did time diminish this ex- 
traordinary power. Rousseau consulted him 
on the ancient history of music, at a moment 
when he himself was just fresh from the 
study, and found him perfectly acquainted 
with the obscurest parts of the subject He 
was highly astonished when he found that 
Abauzit had not touched upon music for 
thirty years. A similar circumstance oc- 
curred to Professor LuUin, of Geneva, in re- 
lation to a very dark point in the eccle- 
siastical history of the middle ages. His 
biographer Senebier assures us that such in- 
stances as these came often within the know- 
ledge of those who were on terms of intimacy 
with him, and that he retained in his me- 
mory, as in a book, all the names and all the 
dates of history. 

Abauzit was a good mathematician ; he 
defended Newton from the attacks of father 
Castel, and pointed out an error in his great 
work, which Newton acknowledged and cor- 
rected, at a time when there were but few 
mathematicians in Europe capable of read- 
ing the " Principia." He corresponded with 
Gravesande on mathematical subjects, and 
with Newton on the time of the eclipse of 
Thales. His knowledge of physics was ex- 
tensive, and he was well versed in antiquities, 
especisdly numismatics and the deciphering 
of inscriptions. He was also one of the pror 
foundest theologians of his time. He was in 
fact reproached with aiming at universal 
knowledge. 

Abauzit published very little. In 1730 he 
contributed to the new edition of Spon*8 
" History of Geneva" an essay entitled ** Ge- 
neva Sextanorum Colonia," and several others, 
besides taking a share in the editorship of the 
d3 
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work. In the '< Jomtud Helr^que ** for 1 743 
he published an acconnt of ** a Totive shield 
found in the Arre, near Genera," with an 
inscription of the time of Valentinlan IL 
This paper is reprinted in the supplement to 
Montfoncon*8 ** Antiquite Expliqu6e." Other 
pieces on critical and antiquarian sulgects are 
scattered through the pages of the ^ Ann6e 
Litt^raire,** and different periodicals of the 
time. After Ahausif s death, a collection, 
called his ** (Kuvres Direrses," was published 
at Geneya, under the care of M. Vegobre ; it 
is incomplete, one volume onl^r haying ap- 
peared, which is filled by eight dissertations 
on theological subjects. Another collection, 
with a similar title, in two volumes, was pro- 
duced by M. Berenger, in 1773, with the im- 
print " Londres," although really published 
in Holland. It inoludes three of the same 
dissertations, those on the Eucharist, on Ido- 
latry, and on the Apocalypse, with some 
other theological essays, sevend papers on 
classical antiquities, and one on the Aurora 
Borealid. Part of this collection was trans- 
lated into English by Dr. Harwood, and 
published under the title of " Reflections on 
the Eucharist, on Idolatry, on the Mysteries 
of Religion, Paraphrases and Expositions of 
Scripture," &c. (London, 8vo. 1774.) It ran 
through two editions. Senebier assures us 
that it would be wrong to judge of Abauzit 
by his published works, and that many of 
his remaining MSS. were &r superior, espe- 
cially his correspondence with De Mairan, 
secretary of the Academic Fran^aise. 
According to Senebier, it would, if printed, 
"sustain more than the great reputation of 
Abauzit'* 

The religious opinions of Abauzit were 
Unitarian. His ** Treatise on the Apocaljrpse " 
exposed him to much odium, on account of 
the freedom of its tone, and he felt the im- 
putations against him so strongly, that he 
wrote a vindicatory letter on the subject, 
which is preserved in the public library at 
Geneva. From this it appears that the work 
was originally written in reply to a treatise 
by Burnet, the governor of New York, and 
that Dr. Twells, of London, who saw it in 
MS., wrote a refutation, which so well satis- 
fied Abauzit that he suppressed an edition 
which was preparing in Holland, and never 
published the work. Still such obloquy 
rested on his name, that the relatives who 
succeeded to his property at Uzes burnt aU 
the manuscripts by him which came to their 
hands, to satisfy their religious scruples, al- 
though he had always associated with the 
clergy of Geneva, had compiled a harmony of 
the Gospels, as well as assisted in the transla- 
tion of the Testament, and had always been 
considered a man of piety. He was remark- 
able for the modesty of his disposition, and the 
mildness of his manners ; and such was his 
sweetness of temper, that he was never seen 
** in a passion ** in his life. (Senebier, Hisioire 
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LittSraire de Otnive, iiL 68. et seq.; CEmura 
de J. J. Rousseau, edit of 1788, iii. 409. $ 
Sabatier de Castres, Let Trma Siicles de la 
LLtUrature Franfaiee, I 1 10.) J. W. 

ABBA (N3K), a Jewish writer, whose 
name appears on the title of ** Biur,** which is 
an explanation of the difficult and foreign 
words in the Talmud. It was printed at 
Cracow, a. h. 5303 (a. d. 1543), in folio. As 
Bartoloccl mentions no other work of this 
Abba, and we find none noticed by any other 
author, il is probable that the conjecture of 
Wolff is correct, namely, that this word is 
rather the contraction of a name than the 
real name of the writer, as it would properly, 
and according to the usual mode of Hebrew 
contraction, express either Abraham ben 
Asher or Abraham ben Avigador. This 
coi^ecture is strengthened by Bartolocci 
himself; who (voL i. p. L K2{<) says, " I 
know not whether he be the same with the 
author of * Or Hashakal,' the author of which 
is called K"2''ki ; but this is a contraction of 
Abraham ben Asher." [Abraham ben 
AsHEB.] That this abbreviation should have 
been adopted by those rabbis to whose 
names it would apply, is likely enough, when 
we consider that this appel&tlon was con- 
sidered as very honourable by the Jews; 
Abba (K3K) was a title of great dignity, and 
held in at least equal honour with that of 
rabbi. (Juchasin, p. 61. ** Abba Jose.") In 
the Chaldee language it properly siniifiefl 
fkther.* Thus our Lord and Saviour, in ad- 
dressing himself to God the Father, says, 
{Mark, xiv. 36.) ** Abba, Father, all things 
are possible unto thee." And the apostle 
Paul says, {Romans, viiL 15.) ** whereby we 
cry, Abba, Father." The ancient Babylonian 
Jews, however, frequently made use of it as 
a name, but much more Infrequently as a title 
of honour. This name is, indeed, found to 
occur so frequentiy in the " Ghemara," and 
that entirely unconnected with any other name, 
that it is extremely difficult, and f^uentiy 
impossible, or nearly so, to discover what 
particular person is alluded to. (Bartoloccios, 
Bibliolh, Mag. Rabb. I 1. iil 668. ; Wolfius, 
BibHoth. HOr. i. 1. iil 1.) C. P. H. 

ABBA ARICA (KD^IK K3K), better 
known by his title of 3T (Rav), by which he 
is generallv quoted in the Talmud f, was 
a native of Babylon, and the contemporary 
and intimate associate of R.Samuel. [Samuel.] 
His father was named Ibo (H^M), and was the 
brother of Rabbi Ch^a («^*n), of whom his 
mother was also the sister ; the former on 
the fiither's side, and the latter on that of the 

* Hence, too. Abbas or Abbot, in the Catholic church, 
the presiding father of a conTent of monks. It was first 
used in this sense to denote the head of the rabbinical 
colleftes. (Bartolocdus. Bibl. Mag. Bob. ill. GS9.) 

-¥ The Talmud is the whole body of the Jewish tra- 
ditions, and of their civil and ecclesiastical law ; it was 
compiled by Tarious of their most leaned rabbis. 
There are two Talmuds, that of Jerusalem, and that of 
Babylon. 
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mother. He had a wife, who u reproMnted 
as having been the very counterpart of the 
wife of Socrates, by whom he hiul two sons, 
one of whom he called Ibo, after his father, 
and the other Chija, after his uncle. He 
passed his early manhood in the land of Israel 
with Rabbinu Hakkadosh, [Judah b£n 
Rabbam Simeon,] at whose feet he «sat, and 
from whom he receiyed the oral law. He 
had also other masters, among whom his 
celebrated relative R. Ch^a hdid the chief 
place. Shortly before the death of Rabbinu 
Hakkadosh, Ray went down to Babylon, 
whither R. Samuel had gone not long be- 
fore. A certain Babylonian prince, named 
Adarkan, conceived as great a liking for Rav 
as the emperor Antoninus Pius had for Rab- 
binu Hakkadosh. By the authority and with 
the assistance of this prince, he founded a col- 
lege in the city of Sora, where he drew together 
many disciples, and over which he presided 
until his death, which happened in Uie year 
4003 (a. d. 243). (Juchasin, Shalshelleth 
IlaAAabala, Zemach David, and other ehro- 
^ological works of the rabbis.) Sora (K*11D), 
or Soria (KHID), appears to have been the 
Hebrew name for the whole of Syria and 
Babylonia. The city Sora, where this cele- 
brated college was established, is said, by R. 
Gedalia and other rabbis, to be the same with 
Hatha Mechasin, which was on the bank of the 
Euphrates, and opposite to the city of Nabar- 
din, in Mesopotamia. In the Talmud, in the 
book called " Eruvin," the chapter Mavoi, it 
is said that Abba adhered to the opinion of 
Samuel, who asserted that both opinions, to 
wit, that of the school of Hillel, and that of the 
school of Shammai, though in direct opposi- 
tion, were approved by an oracle from Heaven. 
It is added, that this Abba was contemporary 
with Samuel in the time of the first Am- 
moraites, who compiled the "Ghemara," or 
about the year 3980 (a. d. 220). " Where- 
fore," says Juchasin, (p. 96.) "by Abba, 
when used absolutely, or without any other 
addition (in the Talmud), Rav is always 
to be understood." This Rav, or Abba 
Arica, is styled Gadol Mikol Ammorim, 
the greatest of all the Ammoraites,* (Ju- 



The Talmud of Jenualem vas compiled by Rabbi 
Jochanan of the tribe of Joseph, (Jochaman bkn 
ELiBZftK.) for the Jews who were living in the land 
of Israel : it was finished a. d. 330, but it is by no 



s so perfect as the other, and has been always held 
in much less estinaation. 

The Talmud of Babylon was written for the Jews 
who were living in Babylon and other foreign coun- 
tries ; It consists of the "Hishna" and "Gbemara ; " and 
thia Talmud is alwavs to be understood when we refer 
to the Tabmud simply. 

There are two celebrated classes of doctors, or ey- 
pounders of the law, who are held in high estimation 
among the Jews, and to whose labours they owe their 
Talmud (Buxtorflus, Receruio OpertM Talnnuiia\ pas- 
shn); these two classes are called Q^K^n' Tanaim, Ta- 
naiies. and D^tHIDKi Ammoraim, Ammoraites. 

■ The Ammoraites were those rabbis who, more es. 
pecially in Babylon, exphdned in the schools the oral 
traditions compiled by BabUnu Hakkadosh in the land 
of Israel, under the name of " Mishnaioth ; " and be* 
cauao they were aoeastomed to answer skilfully and with 
39 



chasin, p. 69.) though he has been flometimM 
reckoned among the Tanaites-f 

The works of Rav are, ** Siphra" and ** Si- 
phri." [Aaron Abek Chajtm.] According to 
David Ganz (in the Zemach David, a. m. 
3979), these two works were written by Rav ; 
and he quotes Ramban (Moses ben Nachman), 
''of blessed memory," in whose preface to 
** Seder Zerajim" the assertion is made. Don 
Isaac Abrabanel, also, in his pre&ce to the 
work called ** Nachalath Avolh," [Abraba* 
NEL,] says that Rav composed ** Siphra," and 
** Siphri;" the same author, also, in " Shevile 
Emuna," says that these two works, Siphra 
and Siphri, are different books ; the former 
of which is the " Vaikra," which is the 
'* Torath Cohanim," and is called in the Tal- 
mud the " Remains of Siphri Rav." (Barto- 
loccius, Bibliotk. Mag, Rabb, iii. 692. ; Buz- 
torfius, Eecensio Opens Tahnttdici.) C. P. H. 

ABBA CHELKIJA (.TP^H «a«). one 
of the authors of the " Mishna," was the grand- 
son of Onias Hammagali, by his son, and was 
contemporary with R. Nechoniaben Hakkana, 
[Nechonia,] before the destruction of the 
temple. ( Notes of Reland to Qthonis Historia 
Doctorum Mishnicorum, p. 91.; Wolfius, Bi- 
blioth. Hebr. ii. 808.) C. P. H. 

ABBA BAR COHA'NA (N^HD 13 K3K) 
There appear to have been two Ammoraite 
rabbis called Cohana, who are also called 
Abba ; the former was one of the Ammoraites 
who compiled the " Ghemara," and was con- 
temporary with R. Jochanan when he was 
compiling the Talmud of Jerusalem, about 
A. M. 4010 (a, d. 250). The other Abba Co- 
hana was of the third period of the Ammo- 
raites, and lived in Syria in the time of Rav 
Joseph, about the year 4082 (a. d. 332). 
(Bartoioccius, Biblioih. Mag. JRabb, iii. 669.) 

C P H 

ABBA ELEAZER BEN DOLAI (Nn« 
^KV^n p "Jty^^)- We find the name of this 
rabbi in the **Mishna." {MikvaotK cap. ii. n. 10.) 

subtlety, in the scholastic manner, the questions which 
arose out of their lectures, and which were from time 
to time proposed to them, they gained the name of 
"Ammoraim," speakers or explainers. Besides the Mish. 
nic oral traditions, they Introduced other new ones, 
ofken extravagant, and sometimes impious, by the help of 
which they compiled the commentary on the " Mishna*' 
which is called ** Ghemara," and thus was formed the 
Babylonian Talmud. Their doctrine is called (<"1{D^D. 
Memra, and sometimes nKIIH. Horaha. In the 
Talmud, when we meet with the expression IDH^K 
(Ithmar), " it was spoken," it is a sign that the speaker 
Is an Ammoraite. 

t The Tanaites were a sect of Jewish doctors, or 
rabbis, who lived both before and aiter the destruction 
of the latter temple. They began with Antigonus 
Socheus, about 300 years before the birth of Christ, 
and ended with Rabbinu Hakkadosh, after whom 
arose another sect, about a. d. S19, called Ammo- 
raites, of whom we have spoken above. The Ta- 
naites collected the Mishnic or oral traditions, which 
the Jews assert were communicated by Jehovah him. 
self to Moses, together with the written law, during 
the forty days that he remained in Mount Sinai, and 
reduced them to writing. These writings were collected 
and put into their present form by Rabbinu Hakkadosh, 
who divided them into chapters or heads, collected the 
chapters into books, and the books into six orders, 
I'bls work is called the ** Mishna," and the Tanaitet 
are called the Mishnic doctors. 
D4 
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The author of '* JnchMin" (p. 51.) thfaiks that 
he was contemporary with R. Meir, R. Je- 
hoda, R. Simeon, and R. iUeazer ben Shamua, 
the disciples of R. Akiba, in which ciue he 
must have lived abont a. m. 3880 (a. d. 120); 
for in this year R. Akiba was slain. (Barto* 
loccius, Biblioth, Mag, Rahb. iii 252.; Wol- 
fius, Biblioth, Hebr, li. 808.) C. P. H. 

ABBA JOSE BEN CHANEN ODV Kn« 
pn P) was contemporary with R. Eliezer 
Den Jacob. Bartoloccius thinks that he was 
the same with Abba Jose ben Jochanan of 
Jeru8alem,who is mentioned in the **Ghemara,*' 
(Jevammoth, cap. v.) where he is made to 
quote R. Meir, to whom he thus seems to have 
been posterior. R. Meir was living in a. d. 
122. (•TttcAon'fifp.Gl.; BtniolocciuBy Biblioth, 
Mag, Rabh, iiL; Wolfius, Biblioth, Hebr. ii. 
808.) C. P. H. 

ABBA MORI BAR MOSHE (n^» K:}K 
nSW 12% a Jewish writer, whom Wolff 
places in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, and Bartolocci in the beginning of 
the twelfth. He wrote *" Mmchath Kenaoth," 
" The Gift of the Zealous," (iVum. v. 15.) 
which consists of fiuniliar epistles to Rabbi 
Solomon ben Addereth of Barcelona, and 
other rabbis. In these epistles the author, who 
seems to have been much in advance of his 
age and nation, condemns and confutes the 
law enacted by the synagogue of Barcelona, 
a. m. 5064 (a. d. 1304), under the presidency 
of R. Solomon ben Addereth, and R. Asher of 
Toledo, wherein it was forbidden to any one 
under the age of thirty (the Shalshelleth has it 
twenty-five, and Bartolocci twenty,) to apply 
themselves to the study of the Gentile phi- 
losophy, under which head they included all 
learning not comprised in the Talmud. This 
prohibition was neither new nor inconsistent 
with the ancient practice of the Jews, as we find 
in the " Mishna," in the book *• Sotta " (chap. 9. 
8. 14.). " In the war with Titus they decreed 
that no man, on psun of death, should teach 
his son Greek." Upon this the commentator, 
Caph Nachath, on this passage says, quoting 
an ancient aphorism, ** Cuned is he who 
kittens a hog, and cuned be he who teacheth 
his son in ti^e manner of the Greeks ; " that 
is, of course, Greek science, philosophy, and 
literature. The ** Minchath Kenaoth " is 
among the manuscripts of the college of Neo- 
phytes, at Rome. Spizelius, in his '* Specimen 
Bibliothecs Universalis," under Abl» Mori, 
8^8 that R. Jacob Romanus possessed the 
MB. at Constantinople. Those who wish to 
know more of this controversy may consult 
the ** ShalsheUeth Hakkabala," (p. 40.). Rabbi 
Shabtai, in the " Siphte Jeshenim," (p. 76.) 
says that the poem on the Feast of Purim, of 
Rabbi Isaac Geath, with a commentary by 
Abba Mori, is in the Bodleian Library at Ox- 
ford; and Wolff adds, "this is true, as ap- 
pears fl-om the catalogrne of that library, p. 431." 
This poem was not published by itself, but in 
another work, at Venice. [Isaac ben Geath.] 
40 



Bartolocci asserts that he was Uvmg a. i(. 
1 100, because the rabbi Solomon here spoken 
of was the master or tutor of R. Solomon Jar- 
chi, who died in 1180, at the age of seventy- 
five. If Solomon Jarchi had a tutor of the 
name, we do not find him mentioned in his life ; 
and, if so, it must certainly have been another 
Solomon than the Ben Addereth here men- 
tioned; for all our authorities state that he 
was living and wrote in 1 280, and died in 1318. 
[Soix>MON BEN Isaac. Solomon ben Abba- 
ham BRN Addebeth.] (Wolfius, BibUotH, 
HAt, i. 2. iii. 8.; Bmoloccius, Bibliotk, 
Mag. Babb, i. 2. ill 253. ; Cat Impress, Ubr. 
BibL Bodleiana/il 32., edit 1773.) C. P. H. 

ABBA SAUL BEN BOTNITH (tOK 
n^^Ori n b\!SB')» <"*® °^ *^® rabbis who com- 
piled Ui€ '* Mishna." It seems that he lived 
after Rabbi Abba Jose ben Chanan ; for in 
the ** Ghemara," in the book Pesachim, (ch. iv. 
p. 57.) Abba Saul ben Botnith discourses on 
the name of Abba Jose ben Chanen, and says 
that the Abba Joseph named in the ^Hjrhemara" 
is the same as Abba Jose, Jose being here 
only an abbreviation of Joseph ; and as Jose 
is in this place changed into Joseph, so is his 
father's name Chanen changed, in the " Ghe- 
mara," in the book Jevammoth, (cap. v. p. 53.) 
into Jochanan. Abba Jose lived after R. 
Meir, a.d. 121. (Bartoloccius, BibUoth. Mag. 
Babb. iii. 253.) C. P. U. 

ABBA SAUL (of the house of MAR- 
MESH A) (xxmrxo ngp S^kb^ «?«)» on« 

of the early Tanaite or Mishmc rabbis. He is 
frequently called Abba Saul only in the 
** Mshna," as in the chapter Har Habbaith, of 
the book Middoih, sec. 5. He is said to have 
been of extraordinary stature, so that no one of 
the age in which he lived exceeded him in size. 
It is related in the Talmud, that once, when 
he was burying the dead, he saw the thigh or 
leg bone of Og, king of Bashan, and at the 
same time an eye of Absalom, and that 
through the hollow of this bone he followed 
a wild buck for three leagues, and was buried 
up to his nose in the pupil of Absalom's eye. 
{Ghemara^ book Nidda, chap. 3. p. 24.) Such 
are the absurd fables of the TaLnudistS) re- 
lated, too, of real men. The precise period 
at which Abba Saul lived is not ascertained ; 
but probably he was one of the earliest of 
the Tanaites, and consequently lived a cen- 
turv or two before Christ (Wolfius, Biblioth. 
Hebr. ii. 808. ; Bartoloccius, Biblioth. Mag, 
Rabb. iiL 253, 254. ; Ghemara, codex Nidda, 
cap. iii. p. 24.) C. P. H. 

ABBA BEN SHELOMO BUMSLA ("^ 
WpDin nO^ P Kn«)» » «1>W who Uved 
during the latter part of the sixteenth and be- 
ginning of the seventeenth centuries. He 
appears to have resided at Basle, in Switzer- 
land, as he there edited the book of R. Moses 
ben Shem Tov called " Nephesh Hachak- 
mah," A. M. 5364 (a. d. 1604), to which he 
also wrote the preface. He is the author of 
the work called "Sur Hannishamah" (*" Of 
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the Hidden Things of the Sonl ") ; in which lie 
treats of tiie sonl, of the sepnlchial percussion * 
(de percussione sepulchrali), and o£ the resnr- 
rection of the dead, after yarious authors, in 
the German-Hebrew langua^. It is in seven 
parts, and was printed at Amsterdam, a. m. 
412 (a. d. 1652). (Wolfius, BMioth, Hebr. 
i 2. iii. 1.) C. P. H. 

ABBA THULLE, king of the Pelew 
Islands, became known to Europeans in 
consequence of the wreck of the East India 
Company's ship Antelope, on the island of 
Oroolong, one of the group of the Pelews, 
on the 10th of Angust, 1783. The unfor- 
tunate mariners were well treated by the 
natives, and were soon honoured with a 
visit firom the king. As he had never seen 
a white man, nor any vessel larger than a 
eanoe, his surprise was unbounded; but it 
was the effect of fire-arms which most at- 
tracted his attention. It was not long before 
he induced VTilson, the captain of the Ante- 
lope, to grant him assistance in his wars with 
the neighbouring islanders in four several 
expeditions, which were generally under the 
command of Abba Thulle himselfl The 
novel mode of attack of the strangers proved 
so effective, that on the last occasion the 
people of Artiugall, the island against which 
the attack was directed, submitted without 
resistance to the king of Pelew. While this 
was going on, the rest of the Antelope's 
crew, and all at other times, were engaged in 
building a vessel, their own having gone to 
pieces, in which they hoped to be able to take 
passage to China; and in this work Abba 
Thulle, who took a great interest in it, ren- 
dered them every assistance. When the 
vessel was completed, he declared his in- 
tention to confide his second son, Lee Boo, 
to his new friends, that he might accompany 
them and see the wonders of Europe. Not- 
withstanding this, the English had so strong 
a suspicion that his intention was to detain 
them, that a plan was formed for cutting off 
the king and his family on the appearance 
of the least sign of treachery. Fortunately 
no occasion arose for misunderstanding, and 
ou the 12th November, 1783, the ** Oroolong" 
(so called from the . island where it was 
built) proceeded on its voyage, in presence 
of the king and a large concourse of the peo- 
ple of Pelew, who took an affectionate leave 
of their friends, and loaded them with 
presents. Lee Boo, after a tender parting 
with bis father, accompanied them; but a 
seaman, named Blanchard, delighted with 
his prospects at the islands, insisted on re* 
maining behind. Before sailing, Abba Thulle 
had prochdmed Oroolong to be **Engli8h- 

* For information on thlc ceremony, which by the 
Jewi is called Htbbut Hackibber, read Ellas the Le- 
vite on thii word ; and, among Christian writers, Bux- 
torHtu, Lexicon Tatmmd. G98 ; and, above all, Zacb. 
Grbpius, in his diiaertation, De Percu$none Se- 
puB^raH ex jMdmcrmn ei MvAammedanorvm 8at- 
tentia," Rortock, 1G99. 
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man's Land," and it was formally taken pos- 
session of in the name of King George III. 
Captain Wilson brought Lee Boo to England, 
but he unfortunately died soon after. In 
1790, the East India Company resolved to 
send out an expedition to Pelew, with the 
double object of informing Abba Thulle (k 
the death of his son, and of testifying the 
Company's sense of his kindness to the An- 
telope's crew, by presenting him with a 
quantity of live stock, and useful seeds and 
implements. Accordingly, the "Panther" 
and " Endeavour," commanded by Captain 
M'Cluer, and having among their ofiicers 
Messrs. White and Wedgeborongh, who had 
been with Captain Wilson, arrived at Pelew 
on this service. Abba Thulle received the 
news of the death of Lee Boo with resig- 
nation, pausing for a time, and then ex- 
claiming only ** Weel, weel, weel, a trecoy I" 
(Good, good, very good !) A great battle had 
been fought since the departure of the Oroo- 
long, in which the people of Pelew had de- 
feated those of Pelelew, with the loss of Raa 
Kook, the king's brother. Qui Bill, his eldest 
son, and many persons of distinction. Abba 
Thulle was highly delighted with the pre- 
sents, most of which he distributed among 
his nobles ; but it soon became his great ob- 
ject, as before, to obtain the assistance of the 
English in war. After one refusal it was 
conceded ; but the appearance alone of the 
dreaded strangers before the capital of Ar- 
tingall was suificient to induce the enemy to 
capitulate, and the great cause of the war, a 
small stone to which some idea of sovereignty 
was attached, was given up to Abba Thulle 
without bloodshed. The expedition left Pelew 
in 1791, but returned in 1793; Abba Thulle 
had died in the meantime, about three months 
after the expedition had left Pelew, or in Au- 
gust, 1791. He was supposed to be nearly 
70 years of age, and was succeeded by his 
only surviving brother, who had been till 
then ** clow arra kooker," or, general of the 
troops. Abba Thulle has been called the 
Peter the Great of Pelew, but it would be 
hard to say for what reason ; his thoughts 
ran upon war, and war only, and much of 
his hospitality to Wilson and his crew may 
be attributed to the assistance they gave him 
against his enemies. The interest he dis- 
played on other matters was not equal to 
that of many of his subjects, and he took no 
pains to turn the presents of the East India 
Company to account ; so that the only result 
of the well-meant expedition of 1791 was 
that the islands were desolated through the 
introduction of fire-arms. Captain Wilson 
is loud in his pruse ; but even he does not 
conceal that he joined in the custom of 
putting all his prisoners to death ; nor does 
he give any instances of his benevolence, 
beyond the hospitality shown to the English, 
which, great as it was, might in some degree 
be owing to their ready accordance with his 
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ifrishes, and KU dread of their flre-annfl. A 
jpreat deal of the florid colouring in which 
Pelew has been painted, is dne to the circum- 
stance of Captain Wilson's narrative having 
been drawn up by a sentimental writer (Mr. 
Keate) at a period when sentimentalism was 
very much die fashion. The book aboands 
in errors ; and it may be observed that the 
name of '* Abba Thulle " is itself a blunder, 
as it belongs to the office rather than the in* 
dividual, and his brother, on snoceedinff him, 
assumed the same title, though their family 
name appears to have been ** Angusswangaa." 
The chief island of the group also is Coo- 
rooroa, and not Pelew, that being the name 
of the capital only ; and, finally, £he king was 
not a king at all, in our sense of the word, 
but rather chief of the " rupacks," many of 
whom he acknowledged as of equal dignity 
with himselfl The most singular part of the 
constitution of Pelew is thai it includes an 
order of knighthood, called by VTilson **the 
Order of the Bone," because each knight is 
invested with the bone of a certain fish, which 
is worn like a bracelet Wilson himself^ and 
after him Captain M'Cluer and Lieutenant 
White, were knighto of this order. (Keate, 
Account of the Pdew Islands, from the 
Joumtds, (fv. of Captain Wilson, pp. 54. 90. 
297. 260. &c ; Hockin, Supplement to tlte 
Account of the Pelew Jdands, pp. 9. 19. &c.) 

J.W. 

ABBACO. [Abaoco.] 

' ABB A'D ABU' 'AMRU, snmamed Fakh- 
ru-d-daulah (the ornament of the state), 
second sultan of Seville, of the dynasty of 
the Beni 'Abbad, or 'Abbodites, succeeded 
his father Abu-1-kasim Mohammed Ibn 
Isma'il Ibn 'Abbad, in the month of Ju- 
mada-1-awal, ▲. h. 433 (Jan. ▲. d. 1042), at the 
age of six-and-twenty. No sooner had he 
ascended the throne than he resolved upon 
enlarging his dominions at the expense of his 
neighbours, the Moslems of Andalusia and 
Algarve. Having invaded the territory of 
Al-modhaffer Ibn Al-aftas, king of Badigoz, 
he took several of his strongest fortresses, 
and compelled him to sign an humiliating 
treaty of peace. He then turned his arms 
against * Abdu-r aziz Al-bekri, lord of Huelva 
and the island of Saltes, both of which he 
speedily reduced. (a.h. 433, iuD. 1042.) His 
next campaign was directed against Ahmed 
Ibn Yahya, lord of Niebla, the ancient Ilipla, 
and Mohammed Ibn Said, who was the inde- 
pendent ruler of a portion of the coast of 
Lusitania, between (Hsonoba, now Estombar, 
and Cape Santa Maria. The command of the 
expedition was entrusted to his eldest son 
Mohammed, who in five months conquered 
the whole of that country, and reduced its 
former rulers to the condition of sul^'ects. 
Mohammed Al-birzali, lord of Carmona, a 
large city between Cordova and Seville, was 
the next victim of 'Abbad's ambition. Though 
he solicited and obtained the aid of the kings 
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of' Malaga and Granada, who sent him a 
chosen body of cavalry, he was defeated in 
several encounters, and obliged to shut himself 
up in his capital, where he was taken and put 
to death by his successful rival in 446 (a. d. 
1054-5). About this time Isma'il Ibn Dhi- 
n-nCin, kins of Toledo, having declared war 
against Abu-1-walid Ilm Jehwar, king of Cor- 
dova, the latter implored the assistance of his 
ally of Seville, who despatched to his relief a 
considerable body of troops under the com- 
mand of his son Mohammed. Having united 
his forces to those of ' Abdu-1-malik, the son 
of the king of Cordova, Mohammed defeated 
Isma'il near that capital, and seizing on the 
king of Cordova and his son, both of whom he 
put to death, made himself master of the city 
which he had come to defend (a. h. 452, a-d. 
1060). [Al-mu*tajibj>.] Grief for the loss of 
a favourite daughter, named Tayirah, caused 
the death of this monarch, on the second day 
of the moon of Jumada-1-akhar, a. h. 461 
(March 29, A. D. 1069). He was then fifty* 
four lunar years of age, being bom on the 23d 
Safar, a. h. 407 (July 31, A. d. 1016). The 
Arabian writers describe him as a man of 
prepossessing appearance ; he was tall and 
handsome, had fine black eyes, and a well-set 
beard. He was well versed in all the branches 
of science, and wrote several short poems, 
fhigments of which have been preserved, in 
his wars with the Moslem rulers of Spain, he 
displayed great military talents, as well as 
great wisdom and vigour in the administration 
of his own dominions, but he was cruel and 
vindictive. He used to keep in a retired 
closet of his palace the skulls of all the chieft 
and kings who had fidlen into his hands. The 
alleys of his garden were, we are told, paved 
with those of inferior note. On the taking 
of Seville by the Almoravides (a. h. 484, a. ik 
1091), a box was found in the treasury of the 
palace, containing thirteen human skulls richly 
set in jewels, each having an inscription in- 
dicative of the victim's name, and the date of 
his execution. According to the historian 
Ibn Bessam, [|'Ali Ibn BessaM,] who is the 
author of a life of this king, preserved in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, (No. dccxux.) 
his harem contained 800 of the choicest beau- 
ties of Spain and Africa, whom he kept with 
a splendour which rivalled that of the most 
powerful sovereigns of the East. He was, 
moreover, very fond of spirituous liquors, and 
is known to have indulged in many practices 
forbidden by the Koran. ^* Though he erected 
sumptuous palaces," observes the above men- 
tioned historian, ** and planted delightful gar- 
dens in his capital; though he embellished 
other towns of his dominions, he only built 
one mosque during his reign." *Abbad is 
better known in history under the surname of 
Al-mu'tadhed, t. e. "He who implores the 
help of God," which he assumed on his acces- 
sion to the throne. (Ibn Bessim, Ad-dakhirtdi, 
or "the hoarded treasure," Bod. Lib. No. 
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DOCZLEZ. fb. 9. ; Conde, Historia de h Domi- 
mackm de loa Arabta en Espana, iL 52. et seq. ; 
Casiri, Bib. Arab. Hiap, Ems. ii S9. 209.) 

P. de G. 

ABBADIE, JACQUES) an eminent Pro- 
testant divine, was bom at May, in Bearn, in 
the south of France* in 1658, of parents whose 
poverty woald most probably have prevented 
the development of their son's abilities, if 
the more wealthy Protestants of the district 
had not raised a sabscription to defray the 
expenses of his education. Their assistance 
enabled him to pursue his studies at Puy- 
Lanrent, at Saiunur, at Paris, and lastly at 
Sedan, where he took the degree of doctor in 
theology. He intended to enter the ministry 
in France, but the circumstances of the times 
rendering that course impracticable, he ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Count d'Espense, 
who was high in the service of the Elector of 
Brandenburg, to go to Berlin, and take char^ 
of the French Protestant congregation m 
that city. Abbadie arrived there about 1681, 
and aldiough his congregation was at first 
small, it was greatly increased on the revo- 
cation of the ^ct of Nantes, and the conse- 
quent immigration of the French Huguenots. 
He remained at Berlin, occasionally visiting 
Holland, to superintend the printing of his 
works, until the death of the elector Fre- 
derick William L, with whom he had been a 
great favourite. This occurred early in 1688 ; 
and soon after Abbadie, having found a new 
patron in the Duke of Schomberg, accom- 
panied that general in the suite of William 
of Orange, first to Holland, and afterwards to 
England. He also went over to Ireland, but 
returned to London on the death of Schomberg 
at the battle of the Boyne, in 1690, and 
shortly after became minister of the French 
church in the Savoy. The air of London, 
however, not agreeing with his constitution, 
and a prospect of preferment opening in Ire- 
land, he again went over to that country, and, 
it is said, would have obtained the rich deanery 
of St Patrick's, if his want of knowledge of 
the English language had not stood in his 
way : as it was, he succeeded in being no- 
minated to the deanery of Eillaloe, which 
was of nearly equal dignity, but of very infe- 
rior value. Throughout his life, A bbadie sel- 
dom preached, but he was generally busy 
with the press. The printing of his works 
carried him often both to Holland and Eng- 
land ; and on one of his visits to London he 
died, on the 25ih of September, 1727, when 
be had attained his seventieth year, or his 
seventy-fourth according to some accounts, 
which make his birth four years earlier than 
the date generally received. 

Abbadie's "Traite de la Verite de la Re- 
ligion Chretienne,'' originally published at 
l^tterdam, in 1684, has run through an im- 
mense number of editions, both in France 
and Holland. It was received with the 
i enthusiasm, both by Roman Catholics 
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and Protestants; and, on the Continent at 
least, its reputation continues unabated. Bussy 
Rabutin, in a letter to Madame de Sevigne, 
notwithstanding the known scepticism of his 
opinions, speaks of it in the highest terms, 
and the Abbe Houtteville, in £e discourse 
prefixed to his *« Religion Chretienne prouvee 
par les Faits," places it in the very first class 
of works of the kind. In France, during the 
last centiuy, it was considered one of the best 
preservatives against the prevalent scepticism 
of the time. An English translation, by H. 
Lussan, appeared in 1694, at London, and was 
reprinted; but the work, although very favour- 
ably received here at first, began to decline in 
popularity even early in tiie last century, and 
has long been superseded by English works of 
similar character. The late Mr. Pitt, it is said, 
highly admired it, and often recommended it 
to his friends. A new edition of a part of 
the English version appeared in 1810. The 
" Traite de la Divinite de Jesus Christ," ori- 
ginally published in 1695, forms the conclu- 
sion of the ** Traits de la Verite," but was 
not considered equal to that treatise. This 
work also has gone through numerous edi- 
tions on the Continent, where Abbadie's 
principal works are frequently reprinted in 
four volumes, the two first containing " La 
Verity," the third, ** La Divinity," and the 
fourth another popular treatise, "L*Art de 
se connoitre Soi-meme," which first appeared 
in 1692. The best edition of the three 
works is probably that with notes by M. 
Lacoste, vicar-general of Dgon, published in 
that city in 1826. An English translation 
of ♦* The Art of knowing Oneself" appear- 
ed at Oxford, 1694; and another, of ** The 
Divinity of Jesus Christ," by the Rev. Abra- 
ham Booth, at London, 1777. These three 
treatises comprise what may be called the 
standard works of Abbadie. Of his other 
theological works, that entitled ** La Verite 
de la Religion R^formee " was translated by 
Dr. Lambert, bishop of Dromore, for circu- 
lation among the Roman Catholics of his 
diocese; the ** Reflexions sur la Presence 
Reelle," &c. were published without the au- 
thor's corrections, and denounced by him as 
full of errors ; a third, ** Le Triomphe de la 
Providence et de la Religion, en I'Chiverture 
des Sept Sceaux par le Fils de Dieu," (1723) 
is a commentary on the Apocalypse. Besides 
these, and a number of sermons, Abbadie 
also wrote several political works. "L'His- 
toire de la Conspiration demidre d*Angle- 
terre," (Sir John Fenwick's^ 1692, was 
written at the request of WiUiam III., who 
ordered his secretaries of state to furnish the 
author with Inaterials. It has become exces- 
sively scarce. The " Defense de la Nation 
Britanique" is a strong vindication of the 
revolution of 1688, in reply to the " Avis 
important aux Reftigies," but without taking 
notice that the ** Avis " was written by 
Bayle. Abbadie is reproached with having 
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^en too mucli of a courtier ; and the eharge 
18 supported by reference to his *^ Panegyri- 
ques ** on two yery different personages, the 
Elector Frederick William of Brandenburg, 
in 1684, and Queen Mary IL of England, in 
1694, which are fbll of the grossest adula- 
tion. The former treatise was translated into 
Italian by Gregorio Led for his History of 
Brandenburg. (Niceron, Minwires pour aer- 
vir a VHi»t des Harnmes lUuatres, xxxiii. 381. 
&c.; Biographia Britannica,l 1.3.; Querard, 
JLa France Litt&aire, i. 2.; The Accon^Ush- 
merit of Prophecy, Introduction, p. 7.) J. W. 

'ABBA'S (Shah) I. sumamed the Great, 
king of Persia, son of Mohammed Mirza, and 
grandson of Tahmasp, was bom a. d. 1557. 
When a mere infant he was sent to Khorassan 
as nominal governor, under the tutelage of 
'Ali Kuli Khan, a chief of the tribe of Sham- 
lu. His father, Mohammed Mirza, was the 
eldest son of Tahmasp ; but owmg to a na- 
tural weakness in his eyes, he was deemed 
incapacitated for succeeding to the throne. 
On the death of Tahmasp, in 1576, his second 
son Hayder Mirza was proclaimed king, who 
within a few months was assassinated, and 
succeeded by his brother Isma' il Mirza. But 
Isma* il Mirzi not deeming himself secure 
whilst either his eldest broker or any of his 
sons remained alive, sent a peremptory order 
to ' Ali Kuli Khiu to put the young *Abbltt to 
death. But the noble chief had sufficient re- 
solution to disobey, or at least defer, this cruel 
mandate, and in a short time after the tyrant 
Isma 'il died of a debauch. On the death of 
Isma 'il, Mohammed Mirza, the eldest son of 
Tahmasp, and the fiither of 'Abbas, succeeded 
to the throne, in 1577. This prince, weak in 
body and mind, struggled through a miserable 
reign of five years, while his country groaned 
beneath the oppression of his officers. At 
length, in 1582, at the age of twenty-five, 
'Abbas was proclaimed king by the discon- 
tented nobles of Khorassan, and forced to 
appear in arms against his fkther. The un- 
natural struggle between father and son con- 
tinued for about three years, till, in 1585, 
Mohammed was completely deserted by all 
his troops. From this period his name no 
more appears in history. He is supposed to 
have lived in obscurity, and even to have died 
a natural death, a rare event for a dethroned 
Persian king. 

In the meantime the internal dissensions 
that had long prevailed in Persia, where each 
chief pursu^ his own quarrels according to 
his lawless pleasure, had well nigh desolated 
the land. Id. addition to this, the Turks had 
gained several provinces on the western fron- 
tier, while hordes of Usbeg Tartars made re- 
peated incursions into Khor&ssan, carrying 
death and devastation wherever they went 
Such was the state of the country of which 
'Abbas, now that his father had retired, be- 
came the sovereign and undisputed pos- 
sessor. When 'Abbas ascended the throne, 



his first measure was to conclude a treaty^ 
with the Turks, that he might have leisure 
to establish order within his kingdom, and 
secure Khorassin from the depredations of the 
Usbegs. In 1589, when marching to the relief 
of S&shliad (Mushed), he was seized by a 
violent illness, which confined him fifty days 
to his bed at Teheran, and nearly proved iataL 
The news of this event spread consternation 
throughout the land, whilst it emboldened his 
enemies both domestic and foreign. The city 
of Mushed was taken and sacked by the 
savage Usbegs, who made a general mas- 
sacre of all the inhabitants. But the mind of 
'Abbas was not of that order which sinks 
under difficulties or misfortunes. On his 
recovery he displayed his wonted energy 
in restoring internal tranquillity, and in 
driving the plunderers of Khorassan to their 
native steppes. In the meanwhile the Turks 
were again encroaching in large force on 
the north-western frontier. 'Abbiis, though 
&r less efficientiy provided, hastened to meet 
them, and the two armies came in sight on 
the river Kur (or Cyrus), which flows into 
the Caspian Sea. One day as 'Abbas, ac- 
companied by a few of his generals, plainly 
dressed, was observing the enemy's move- 
ments across the river, some Turkish officers 
invited him to come over and partake of their 
hospitality. 'Abbas readily accepted the in- 
vitation, was well entertained, and in return 
invited his gallant hosts to the Persian camp. 
** We will attend you with pleasure," said one 
of the Turks, " as we hope you will obtain us 
a glance of your young king, whose fame is 
aliHeady beyond his years, and who promises 
to attain great glory." 'Abbiis smUed, and 
said he would do his best to gratify their 
wishes. When they arrived on the opposite 
bank, the behaviour of the Persians soon con- 
vinced them that their late guest was none 
other than the monarch whom thej so much 
desired to see. 'Abbas exgoyed their surprise, 
repaid their hospitality by the most sumptu- 
ous entertainment, and sent them back loaded 
with presents to their own lines. In this cam- 
paign with the Turks, though no decisive 
action took place, yet the slull and activity 
displayed by 'Abbis were such that the 
enemy deemed it prudent to withdraw. In 
1597 'Abbas was enabled by skilful and rapid 
marches to surprise his troublesome enemies 
the Usbegs, who had hitherto eluded his 
grasp. The object of the Usbegs being merely 
plunder, not conquest, like that of the Turks, 
the^ invariably avoided fighting, and their 
habits enabled them to effect a siSb retreat on 
the approach of the Persians. On the present 
occasion a battle was inevitable, which was 
accordingly fought in the neighbourhood of 
Herilt Theresultwas the total defeat of the 
plunderers, their prince, several of their 
bravest leaders, and most of their best troops 
being slain. In 1602 'Abbas having esta- 
blished order and prosperity within his kixi£» 
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dom once liiore meditated a war agiunst the 
Turks, with whom circumstances had hitherto 
compelled him to maintain peace, though at 
the expense of some of his fairest provinces. 
During the reigns of his immediate prede- 
cessors the Turks had been uniformly Tic* 
torious in their wars with the Persians. ' Ab- 
his therefore knew his difficulties, but at the 
same time an erent occurred which, though 
trivial at first sight, his quick and enlightened 
mind was enabled to turn to good account. 
Sir Anthony Shirley, an English gentleman of 
ancient family, had been induced by the Earl 
of Essex to proceed to the court of 'Abbis, 
accompanied by his brother Sir Robert and 
twenty-six followers, a. d. 1598. This gallant 
band, after traversing Asiatic Turkey, where 
they encountered many hardships, were re- 
ceived by * Abb&B with marked distinction. Sir 
Anthony in particular was treated with an 
extraordinary degree of kindness and fami- 
liarity ; nor was this confidence misplaced. 
The military skill of the Shirleys enabled 
'Abbas to discipline his troops, to organise an 
efficient artillery, and thus to overthrow that 
power which had hitherto proved so formi- 
dable to his country. In 1605 the Turks, to 
the number of 100,000 men, overran all the 
Persian provinces along the Caspian Sea. 
' Abbas, with a well-trained army of little more 
than 60,000 men, advanced to meet them, 
and on the 24th of August a decisive battle 
was fought, in which &e Turks were com- 
pletely overthrown. By this victory 'Abbas 
regained all his lost provinces, nor did he 
suffer any further molestation from the Turks 
during the rest of his lifetime. In 1622 
'Abbu, assisted by the English East India 
Company, attacked the Portuguese settle- 
ment in the island of Ormus, which surren- 
dered after a gallant defence. He was, how- 
ever, disappointed in his prize, for the 
commerce, which had flourished under the 
Portuguese, gradually decayed. In 1626 Sir 
Dodmore Cotton was sent on an embassy to 
Persia from James L His reception by 'Ab- 
bas was splendid and flattering, but me ob- 
jects of his mission were thwarted by the 
intrigues of a su^icious minister, Mohammed 
'All Beg. Sir Dodmore died a few months 
after his arrival at Ispahan. 

Shah ' Abb&s, according to Tavemier, who 
visited that country soon after his death, 
** was a {Kissionate lover of honour, and sought 
all ways imaginable to furnish his empire with 
the supports of wealth and good govern- 
ment." When we take into consideration the 
age and country in which he lived, we may 
well allow him the title of a great and en- 
lightened prince. His numerous virtues were 
his own, and his vices, which were great, 
were those of the times and circumstances in 
which he acted so conspicuous a part In 
the administration of justice he was often se- 
vere, but decided measures were necessary 
to control the turbulent chiefs and nobles to 
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whom the administration was entrusted. We 
are told by Tavemier that it was his habit 
fluently to go about his capital dressed like 
an ordinary person. In one of those rambles 
he bought some bread fVom a baker, and a 
piece of roast meat from a c(x>k, both of which 
were deficient in weight. On his return home 
at night he summon^ the governor and sub- 
ordinate officers of the citv, and after up- 
braiding them for their negligence, sentenced 
them all to a most terrible death. In the 
morning the baker and cook were seized and 
paraded through the city, with two men, who 
cried to the people, ** We are going to put 
the baker in a red-hot oven, and to roast the 
cook alive, for selling provisions by a false 
balance." 'Abbas was prodigal of the blood 
of delinquents and criminals, not fW>m cruelty, 
but from a sense of duty. Unfortunately, in 
his latter years he became very prone to sus- 
picion, aggravated, perhaps, by the infirmi- 
ties of old age; and whenever that feeling 
seized him, Uie destroction of the obnoxious 
person inevitably followed. He outwardly 
conformed to all the ceremonies of the Mus- 
sulman religion, but privately indulged in 
the forbidden juice of the grape. Towards 
Christians he was particularly tolerant and 
liberal, and he even stood godfather to one 
of Sir Robert Shirley's children. To his own 
sons he was kind and indulgent till they grew 
up towards manhood, when, probably through 
the instrumentality of calumniators, they be- 
came objects of jealousy, if not of hatred* 
The courtiers took advantage of this state of 
things, and induced the eldest son, Sufi Mirzi^ 
who was disgusted by his father's conduct to- 
wards him, to listen to their treasonable coun- 
sels. Abbas, disregarding the feelings of a 
father, ordered the death of his son, a youth 
remarkable for courage and generosity. He 
first applied to Karachi Khan, one of his 
generals, to become the executioner of Sufi ; 
but the gallant veteran refused, and entreated 
his sovereign to deprive him of life at once 
rather than render his existence hateful by 
compelling him to become the murderer of 
so noble a prince. The king urged him no 
further, and very soon found a willing in- 
strument in Bihbiid Kh4n, a noble, who, 
under the pretext of avenging some private 
injury, stabbed the prince as he was riding 
to the court. Bibbed was shortly after pro- 
moted to a high station, but he was ultimately 
doomed to a punishment horrible as his crime. 
'Abbas, on mature deliberation, became con- 
vinced that his mind had been poisoned 
against his son by the intrigues of designing 
courtiers, upon whom his avenging hand now 
fell with fearful effect For Bihbud he re- 
served a refinement of torture seldom equalled 
even in the annals of the East He com- 
manded him to cut off, with his own bands, 
the head of his own son, and to bring it into 
his presence. The wretehed man obeyed 
and when he presented the head of the youth, 
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*Abba8 demanded with a smile of bitter 
scorn how he felt ? ** I am miserable/' was 
the reply. ** You should be happy, Bibbiid/' 
sfud 'Abb4s ; ** you are ambitious, and in 
your feelings you are at this moment the 
equal of your sovereign." After the death 
of his son, 'Abbas became a prey to remorse; 
he shut himself up in his palace for a month, 
covered his eyes for ten days, and wore 
mourning for a year. He ever afterwards 
wore the plainest clothes, and made the place 
where the prince died a sanctuary for 
criminals. For the life of 'Abbas see a 
work entiUed " Tarikhi 'alam-arae Abbfai," or 
** the world-adorning History of 'Abbas," 
which gives an ample account of nearly the 
whole of his reign. This work, which is still 
in manuscript, is by no means rare in this 
country : there are several copies in the East 
India House library, and another in the li- 
brary of Ring's College, London. Another 
work, which tends to throw much light on his 
career, is the " Majmii'at ul Insha," or '* Collec- 
tion of State Papers," containing his numerous 
letters (togeUier with the replies) to the 
courts of Constantinople and Delhi, to the 
princes of Bejapur, to the Tartar cMeft, the 
Pope, and various Christian princes. The 
work forms a large and closely-written folio, 
copied from the snshives of Ispahan, upwards 
of two hundred years ago, in the reign of 
Shah Siifi, the successor of ' Abbds. It is in 
possession of the writer of this notice, and 
there may be other copies in the country. 
Abbiw died In 1627, having ruled Persia for 
upwards of forty years. He was succeeded 
by his grandson S(ifi, commonly written Sa- 
phythe son of Sufi Blirza. (Malcolm's Htitorv 
of Persia^ 8vo. 1829 ; Tavemier's Travds 
through Pertia and India ; and Traveb of the 
BroAen Shirley, 12mo. London, 1825.) 

D. F. 

'ABBA'S (Shah) IL son of Shsh SuA, 
and great grandson of 'Abbas I. succeeded to 
the Uirone of Persia in 1641, when only ten 
years of age. His reign of twenty-five years, 
without being brilliant, was prosperous and 
tranquil. His licentious habits, however, ob- 
scured all the good qualities that nature had 
bestowed on him. In his hours of sobriety 
he was generous and hospitable, but once en- 
gaged in his nightly orgies, he was capricious 
and dangerous. To European travellers and 
Christians in general he showed marked 
favour. '* It is for God," he used to say, 
** not for me, to judge of men's conscience." 
Abbas IL died in 1666, and was succeeded 
) y his eldest son Sufi MirzIL . (Malcolm's 
Hisi,) D. F. 

'ABBA'S III. was nominal sovereign of 
Persia during the earlier years of N4dir 
Shah's usurpation. Nadir Shah had risen 
from an obscure origin to the chief command 
of the Persian army under Shtii Tahmasp, 
whom he dethroned in Au^ist, 1732. The 
ton of Tahmasp, whom historians include 
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in the list of Persian kings under the titl^ 
of 'Abbas III. was then an infant only eight 
months old. Nadir, not deeming the time 
yet ripe for seising the crown of Persia, 
placed this infant on the throne, and assumed 
for himself the name and power of regent of 
the empire. The young prince died in 1736, 
and was succeeded by the flEunous Nadir 
Shah. Some authors state that the child died 
a natural death; others infer that Nadir 
would have no hesitation in removing so 
frail an obstacle to his ambition. (Malcolm's 
Huiory of Persia ; JUoobUionjt of Persia, &c. 
by Jonas Hanway, Esq. 2 vols. 4to. London, 
1762.) D.F. 

'ABBA'S IBN 'ABDLL>MUTALIB was 
the paternal uncle of the Mohammedan 
Prophet, whom he at first opposed and con- 
sidered as an impostor. Having joined the 
Korayshites in their attack upon Mohammed 
and his followers, in the valley of Bedr, 
twenty miles from Medina, he was taken 
prisoner, and only obtained his liberty on 
the payment of a heavy ransom (▲. h. 2, 
A.D. 624^ Having subsequently embraced 
the religion preached by his nephew, he be- 
came one of his most zealous followers 
and Btontett champions. At the battle of 
Honeyn (a.h.8, A.DU630), when the Mos- 
lems were retreating before their enemies of 
the tribes of Hawazen and Thaklf; and the 
Prophet himself had nearly fallen into their 
hands, it was 'AbUis who by his courage 
turned the fortune of the day, and rescued 
the preacher of the new religion. 'Abbas is 
counted by the Mohammedans in the number 
of the As'hab, or companions of the Prophet, 
who spread his doctrines, and transmitted his 
words to posterity. He died in the year 32 
of the Hijira (▲. d. 652-3) under the khali- 
fate of 'Othman Ibn 'Aflan, leaving a son 
named 'Abdullah. Nearly a century after 
the death of 'Abbas, a great great grandson 
of 'Abbas, named Abu-l-'abbas 'Abdullah, 
founded the dynasty of the ' Abbassides, which 
succeeded that of the Beni Umeyyah in the 
empire of the East (Al-makin, Hist. Sar, 
Lngd. 1626, p. 32. ; Abu-l-fedi, Vita Mahom, 
OxoD. 1723, pp. 56. 114.) P. de O. 

ABBA'S HALY. [Au Ibwu-l- Abba's.] 
ABBA'S MI'RZA', late prince royal of 
Persia, son of Fatah 'Alt Shah, was bom 
about 1785. When he became of age, he 
distinguished himself by his enlightened 
efforts for the regeneration of his countr}-, 
by the introducing of such improvements as 
might enable the people to emulate in military 
prowess, and in literary attainments, the na- 
tions of Europe. Unlike many Asiatics, he 
failed not to perceive and appreciate the active 
habits and superior intelligence of those Eu- 
ropeans who visited his father's court He 
therefore determined, if possible, to raise the 
character of his own nation to the same 
standard. With this view, he laboured to 
introduce into the army the most approved 
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Eoropean system of military tactics, which 
anfbrtunately had to undergo a severe test at 
the outset against the hardy troops of Russia. 
He also sent sereral young men of talent to 
be educated in England; and it was his 
desire that they should translate such English 
works into the Persian language as were 
fitted to improve the knowl^ge and direct 
the taste of their countrymen. In connection 
with this noble object, he established a print- 
ing press at Tabrix, the first introduced into 
Persia. From this establishment have issued 
several popular works in the Persian lan- 
guage, which, for beauty of type and accu- 
racy of execution, fiur exceed an^ thing yet 
produced either in Europe or India. *Abbis 
Mink was remarkable for the comeliness of 
his person and the elegance of his address. 
In his public character as governor, he was 
mild and courteous, and his ear was always 
open to the appeal of the iignred. He gave 
the greatest encouragement to commeroe; 
merchants of respectability of all nations had 
free access to him; and under his govern- 
ment private property was always respected. 
His confidence in the sterling honour and 
probity of Englishmen was unbounded, and 
he preferred their services to those of the 
natives of any other country. 'Abbiis Mirza 
died in 1833, the victim of an epidemic dis- 
order then raging in Persia. (Jowmal of the 
JRosfoi Agiatie Society, 1834.) D. F. 

•ABBA'SAH, sister of Hiriin Ar-rashid, 
fifth khalifof the house of 'Abbas, is celebrated 
for her connection with Ja*far, Al-barmeki, 
the chief vizir and favourite of that mo- 
narch. The historian Tabari says that 
Ar-rashid married her to Ja'fiur on condition 
that he should have no intercourse with her; 
but that, after committing excess in wine, 
her husband, who loved her passionately, 
disregarded his master's injunctions, and 
'Abbasah was afterwards ddivered of a son, 
whom his parents secretly sent to Mecca to 
be educated. Ar-rashid, being informed of 
the fact through one of Ja'far's enemies, was 
so incensed that he deprived him of idl his 
honours and emoluments, and in the month 
of Moharram 187 (Jan. a. D.803) caused 
him to be executed, together with his father 
Yahya Ibn Khaled, his son Fadhl, and the 
rest of his relatives and adherents who fell 
afterwtfds into his hands. 'Abbasah was 
banished ttom the capital, and passed the re- 
mainder of her days in poverty and exile. 
Although these events rest on the authority 
of contemporary writers, the historian Ibn 
Rhaldun {^MvJtaddamdt, s. 1.) is of opinion 
that they are a mere fiction. (Al-makin, 
HiH. Sar. p. 116.; and the extracts from 
Fakhm-d-dio Ar-razi, in De Sacy's ChreU. 
Ar.l27,} P.deO. 

'ABBA'SAH, pash&ofErzerum, and after- 
wards of Sivas, belonged to the tribe of the 
Abaspes, who inhabit &e north-eastern shores 
•f the Black Sea. When young, he had served 
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as treasurer in the army of a rebel called 
JenubdUd, who for several years maintained 
himself in open revolt against the Porte, 
amongthe defiles of Lebanon. [Jenubu'ui'd.] 
On the defeat of that chief at Oruj-owasi (Oct. 
24, ^.D. 1607), 'Abbasah was taken prisoner, 
and brought to the presence of Murad Pasha, 
the Turkish general, who would have put him 
to death, if Rhalil, the aga of the janizaries, 
who was the friend of 'Abbasah, had not in- 
terceded fiir him. When Khalil, in 1616, 
was raised to the office of grand vizier, he 
conferred on 'Abbasah the government of 
Merish, and, shortly after, the pashalic of 
Erzerfim. On the death of 'Othman II., 
who» in May 1682, was dethroned and mur- 
dered by tne janizaries, on account of his 
project of suppressing their body, 'Abb&sah 
publicly avowed the desi^ of becoming 
the avenger of his sovereign; and he ac- 
cordingly revolted against Murad lY. the 
sultan chosen by the janizaries. Kulaun, the 
begiergbeg of Merish, received orders to 
march against him ; but, instead of doing so, 
he joined his forces with those of 'Abbttah, 
and made common cause with him. En- 
couraged by this success, 'Abbasah appointed 
an officer named Seydkhan to command at 
SiviM, and, putting himself at the head of 
the troops of his pashalic, marched against 
Murtadha Pasha, san^jak of Karahissar, 
whom he defeated in a pitched battle, and 
obliged to capitulate. In the mean time, 
Mohammed Pasha, snmamed Tayyar, or 
" the flying," fix)m the rapidity of his move- 
ments, had arrived at Sivas, and succeeded 
in raking the inhabitants against 'Abbasah. 
No sooner did 'Abbasah, who was then 
marohing upon Constantinople, by way of 
Tokat, receive the intelligence than he 
changed his line of marob, and arrived un- 
expectedly at Siv^. Tayyar, who was a 
shrewd, cunning man, sent 'Abb^ah a very 
friendly message, accompanied by presents, 
with the assurance that, although apparently 
the humble servant of the Porte, he was no 
less anxious than himself to revenge the death 
of 'Othman. He accordingly threw open 
the gates of SiviM, and allowed the troops of 
'Abblisah free access to the city, paying in 
public every attention to that chief, whilst 
in secret he left no means untried to secure 
his person, or take away his life. Having at 
last succeeded in seducing Kulaun, he pre- 
vailed upon that officer to lay a plan for the 
assassination of 'Abb^ah; but the conspiracy 
being discovered, Kulaun himself was sur- 
prised in his tent, and put to death. The 
grand vizir, Haflz Pasha, now took the field 
against 'Abbasah, at the head of a formidable 
army. Having encamped in the plain of 
Konyah, he sent several pacific messages to 
'Abbiasah, in the hope of inducing him ta 
come to terms. 'Abblwah, however, who 
was now reinforced by the troops of Mur- 
tadha and Tayyar•Pashl^ who had lately 
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joined his -party, refused to accept any 
terms. Having taken ap a strong position 
near Kaysariyeh, and fortified the bridge on 
the river Karassn, -which washes the wi^Is of 
that town, he waited the arrival of his enemy. 
A battle ensued, in M'hich the advantage was 
at first on the side of ' Abbasah ; but the de- 
fection of Tayyar Pasha and Murtadha, who 
in the midst of the action went over to the 
enemy at the head of their respective di- 
visions, decided the &te of the day, and the 
victory remained with the troops of the sultan. 
When ' Abbasah saw that the day was lost, he 
mounted his swiftest horse, and leaving every 
thing behind but his treasure-chest, fled to 
Erzer um. Two days after, a body of cavalry, 
sent by the victors in pursuit of 'Abbasah, 
seized on his harem and treasures, although 
the rebel himself succeeded in escaping, and 
shutting himself up in the citadel of Erzerum. 
This place was immediately invested by the 
Turks ; but the advanced period of the year, 
and the vigorous defence made by 'Abbisah, 
convinced Elafiz Pasha of the difficulty of 
the undertaking, and a compromise took 
place, by which 'Abbasah was suffered to 
retain the pashalic of Erzerum, on condition 
that he should admit a regiment of janizaries 
to garrison the citadel. ' Abbasah's submission 
did not last long : a new revolt of the jani- 
zaries, both at Constantinople and at Aleppo 
(a. d. 1626), having again placed almost all 
the power of the state in the hands of that 
unruly militia, ' Abbas6h, who was their bit- 
terest enemy, resolved upon again raising the 
standard of revolt Dishleng Huseyn Pasha, 
having marched to Erzerum at the head of a 
body of janizaries, *Abblttah, who was secretly 
informed of his march, left that city at night, 
and surprised him near the mountain pass of 
Ilja. The defeat was complete : Dishleng, 
Khosrew, and several other pashas, with idl 
the chiefs of the janizaries, were left dead on 
the field of battle, or fell alive into the hands 
of the victor, who, upon his return to Erze- 
rum, caused them all to be strangled. Khalil 
Pasha, who shortly after this occurrence was 
appointed gprand vizir for the second time, 
made an unsuccessful attempt to reduce 
'Abbasah to obedience. After besieging him 
for nearly three months at Erzerum, he was 
obliged to raise the siege, and retreat to 
Tokat, (Nov. 1627.) Khoshrew, aga of 
the janizaries, who succeeded Khalil in his 
ofiice, was more fortunate. Having by forced 
marches arrived before Erzerum, when he 
was not expected, he besieged that city, and 
battered the walls with his artillery. He 
then sent a message to 'Abbasah, promising 
him a full pardon, as well as the favour of 
the sultan, if he would quietly surrender. 
'Abbasah consented, and was subsequently 
appointed pashi of Bosnia. In October, 
1633, he received the command of an army 
a^nst Poland, and so greatly distinguished 
himself by his ability and courage, that on 
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his return from the campaign, he was sum- 
moned to Constantinople, and became the 
favourite of Murad IV. So great was the 
favour which 'Abbasah ei^oyed with that 
sultan, that it is said that Murad could neither 
take an airing, nor mount his horse, nor en- 
joy his meals without having 'Abbasah at his 
side ; but, like most Eastern fovourites, 'Ab- 
basah had many secret enemies, who aimed 
at his destruction ; one of them, named Bey- 
ram Pash^ succeeded by his intrigues in 
rousing the suspicions of the sanguinary 
Murad ; and 'Abbasah was accordingly ex- 
ecuted, on the 24th of August, 1634. (Ham- 
mer-Purgstall, Geschichte des Osnutmiachen 
Reichs, Pesth, 1827^5, vi. 315.) P. de G. 

'ABBA'SSIDES is the name generally 
given to the Beni 'Abbas, or descendants of 
'Abbas, who succeeded the Beni Umeyyah in 
the empire of the East. Owing to their descent 
from the uncle of the Prophet, they had ever 
since the introduction of Islam been held in 
great esteem by the Arabs, and had A'equently 
aspired to the khalifkte. In the year 132 
(a. d. 749-50) Abu-l-'abbas 'Abdullah, son of 
Mohammed, son of 'Ali, son of 'Abdullah, 
son of 'Abbas Ibn 'Abdi-1-mutalib, uncle of 
the prophet Mohammed, revolted at Kufah, 
and after putting to death Merwin IL the 
last khalif of the house of Umeyyah, was 
unanimously raised to the throne. Thirty- 
seven khalift of the dynasty of 'Abbas reign- 
ed for a period of 523 lunar or Mohammedan 
years over the East (Spain, Africa, and 
Egypt having been successively detached 
from their empire), until the last of them, 
named Al-must'assem was deprived both of 
his kingdom and his life by the Tatars 
under Hulaku Khan, in a. h. 656 (a. d. 1258). 
There are several histories of this dy- 
nasty; the best is by* Mohammed Ibn 
Yahya Assuli, who lived m the tenth century. 
(D'Herbelot, Bib, Or, La Haye, 1777, i. 7.) 

P.deG. 

ABBATI'NI, ANTO'NIO MARIA, a 
composer of the Roman school of music, was 
bom about 1605, and acquired considerable 
eminence in his profession. He was suc- 
cessively Maestro di Capella in the churches 
of S. Giovanni Laterano, S^a Maria Maggiore, 
and the Jesuit's church in Rome. His com- 
positions, which were produced between the 
years 1630 and 1670, were chiefly motets and 
other pieces for the service of the church. 
Kircher quotes a passage from one of his 
motets with the following eulogium, " Hie in 
quarto libro suorum motectorum, inter alios 
hymnos, hunc quoque proponit, * Jesu dulcis 
memoria,' in ci^us una stropha amorosi 
affectus vis, et energia iusigni sane artificio 
expressa videtur." (Kircher, Musurgia, p. 
600.) E. T. 

ABBA'TIO, BALDI ANGELO, gene- 
rally called Abbatius, a native of Gubbio in 
Umbria, was born during the former half of 
the sixteenth century. He studied medicine, 
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mai held the office of physieiaa to FranceMo 
Maria 11^ duke of Urhino, at whose court he 
appears to have heen held in high estiinatioii. 
His reputation at the present day, howerer, 
is founded on a treatise, " De admiranda Vi- 
pene Naturi," which was published in the ' 
year 1589, but was frequently reprinted 
during the ensuing century. In Uiis work he 
displays great learning, and his aocoont of the 
anatomy of the viper proves him to have been 
a very careful observer. He noticed the per- 
forations in the fiuigs of the serpent, and was 
aware of the existence of the poison glands, 
tiiongh he erroneously supposed some com- 
munication to exist between them and the 
gall-bladder, through the medium of which 
&eir secretion received its noxious properties. 
The hitter half of the dissertation is occupied 
with remarks on the alexiterie virtues of dif- 
fiprent parts of the animal, but the theories he 
there proposes have been long exploded, and 
the facts which he adduces have been shown 
to be erroneous. (^Biograpkie MSdicale ; and 
HaUer, BUdioiheea Medicina, ii. 286.) C. W. 
ABBATISSA PAUL. [Badbssa.] 
ABBATUCCI, GIA'COMO PIE'TRO, 
was bom at Zicavo in Corsica, in 1726, of a 
noble fkmily, his grand&ther, his uncle, and 
his elder brother havinff all been generals in 
the Venetian service. After studying at Pa- 
dua he returned to Corsica, where his haughty 
character excited the jealousy of the govern- 
ment, azid having on one occasion headed a 
revolt he was seized by Greneral Paoli and 
banished from the island. He returned with- 
out permission, and on being summoned by 
PaoU to Corte, to account for his conduct, 
obeyed at once, on which Paoli, pleased with 
his boldness, put him under arrest for a day, 
and appointed him his lieutenant He served 
with distinction in the war against the Ge- 
noese and French. In 1769, s&er the loss of 
the battle of Pontenovo, when Paoli retired 
to England, Abbatucci was the last officer that 
held out, but finally gave in his submission to 
the French, and was appointed lieutenant- 
colon^ of the Corsican provincial regiment 
Not long after, a pamphlet with the title of 
** La Corsica a suoi Figli," or ** Corsica to her 
Children," which was attributed to him, gave 
offence to the Count de MarboDuf, the French 
governor, who determined on crushing the 
author. A man of the name of Sanvito of 
Guiterra was accused of murder ; the com- 
mandant of Ajaecio, General Beaumanoir, di- 
rected Abbatucci to collect evidence on the 
sntjeet, and Abbatucci sent him the names of 
several witnesses, two of whom, Antonio and 
Domenico of Guiterra, deposed that Sanvito 
was guilty. These witnesses afterwards re- 
tracted, and a commission was sent to inquire 
into the affair, one of the members of which 
was the former grand chancellor of Corsica, 
Massesi, whose son had been put to death for 
a conspiracy to poison or betray Paoli, and 
who suspected that Abbatucci had aided in 
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his 8oh*s condemnation. The witnesses were 
led to state that Abbatucci had suborned them, 
and he was thrown into the dungeons of the 
citadel of Bastia. The supreme council re- 
jected his petition to be allowed to prove that 
the retractation, and not the evidence, was 
suborned ; and out of seven councillors who 
were present, three who were French voted 
for his condemnation, three who were Cor- 
sican for his acquittal, and Massesi gave ihe 
casting vote against him. He was condeomed 
to the galleys, and to be branded on the shoul- 
ders. At tb.e news of his sentence the States 
General of Corsica, who were then assembled, 
unanimously passed a resolution, which was 
proposed by the five bishops who had seats in 
the assembly, that ** they respectfully re- 
quested the council to suspend the execution 
of the fiital sentence, to allow them time to 
solicit firom the king either a complete pardon, 
or the commutation of the punishment of the 
galleys into imprisonment, exile, or even 
death.*' The petition was rejected, the pub- 
lication of the resolution was forbidden, and 
the sentence was carried into effect at Bastia. 
On that day the shops were shut, the windows 
of the houses were dosed, the streets de- 
serted, and the regiment of which Abbatucci 
was colonel was confined to its barracks. 
Soon after, on a petition from the family of 
Abbatucci, Louis XVL annulled the sentence, 
and ordered the whole case to be investigated 
anew by the parliament of Provence. The 
result was, that the curate of Guiterra, the 
uncle of the two witnesses, was condemned to 
death for having suborned their retractation, 
that the innocence of Abbatucci was com- 
pletely established, and he was restored to his 
colonelcy, and created a knight of St Louis. 
No punishment appears to have been inflicted 
on MarbcBuf. In 1793, when Corsica was in- 
vaded by the English, Abbatucci, at the head 
of a body of the inhabitants of the department 
of Liamone, opposed Paoli and his partisans, 
who had taken the English side. During the 
siege of Calvi he was commandant of the 
town under General Casablanca, and on its 
surrender withdrew to France, where he was 
raised to the rank of general of division. His 
infirmities not permitting him to take active 
service, he remained at Marseille till the 
evacuation of Corsica by the English in 1796, 
when he returned to his native country, where 
he died generally lamented, in 1 8 1 2. He had 
four sons, all of whom entered the military 
service of France, and three died on the field 
of battie. ( Amauld, &c Biographic Nouvdle 
dea Contemporaina^ i. 3. ; Renucci, Storia di 
Cornea, i. 161. &c. ; Jacobi, Histmre de la 
Corae, ii. 348. &c.) T. W. 

ABBE', H., a painter who lived at Ant- 
werp about 1G70. He made the designs for 
the engravings for P. du Ryer's translation 
of ** Ovid's Metamorphoses," published in fo- 
lio, at Brussels, in 1 67 7. (Fussli, AUgememea 
KuHaOer-Lexicon, pan iL) R. N. W. 
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ABBES-OABBEMA [Oabbehx.] 
ABBEVILLE, PE^RE CLAUDE D\ a 
Capuchmi is the anthor of a Tolnme entitled 
** Histoire de la Mission des P^res Capucins 
en risle de Maragnan et terres circonuoy- 
sines, ov est tndcte des singnlaiitez admir- 
ables et des meurs merueilleuses des Indiens 
habitans de ce pus,*' &c Paris, 1614. 
It is a small 8vo., of which the history 
of the mission to Maragnan, (the Dha do 
Maranhao, on the boast of Brazil,) fills 
381 leaves, which are paged on one side ; 
being introduced by a dedication to the queen 
(Marie de Medicis), and followed by a 
few letters, filling fifteen leayes, which were 
received from other members of the mission 
at Maragnan subsequent to the author's 
return. The book has a pretty Ml index, 
and is embellished by representations on 
copperplate of several of the native chiefii. 
The mission to Maragnan was originally a 
scheme of Henry IV. ; and after his death it 
was taken up by the Baron de Sansy and 
others, who obtained permission from the 
queen regent to send out D' Abbeville and 
three of his brethren, along with three ships, 
which set sail from Conctde in Bretagne on 
the 19th of March, 1612. A storm forced 
them to fly to the English coast; and one of 
the vessels took refuge in Falmouth, another 
in Dartmouth, the third in Plymouth; but 
they all finally assembled at the last-mentioned 
port, where they remained till the 23rd of 
April, having met, according to D' Abbeville's 
account, with great kindness from the people 
of the country, and especially frt>m the go- 
vernor, Monsieur de Gorge, as he calls 
him. An abstract of the information con- 
tained in the work, which is divided into 
sixty-two chapters, is given in Prevost 
(Hist Gin, da Voyages, xiv. 245-249, and 
815-317. ; see also p. 239.) The natives 
of Maragnan D' Abbeville calk Topinambas. 
Boucher de la Richarderie remarks (BihL 
dea Voyages, vi. 273.) that this missionary 
has by no means confined himself to giving 
an account of the establishment and progress 
of the mission ; the greater part of his work 
being devoted to the description of the tem- 
perature of the island and of the neip^hbouring 
continent, of the animals inhabiting it, the 
fishes in the surrounding seas, and not only 
the physical condition of the natives, but 
their manners, customs, and religious belief, 
and even their intellectual faculties. His 
descriptions, in this writer's opinion, evince 
in general more judgment and sound discri- 
mination (critique) than we might expect 
f^m a mere monk, a person who had no 
profession but that of religion (un simple 
religieux), writing at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. G. L. G. 

ABBIA'TI, FILIPPO, a celebrated Mi- 
lanese painter, bom in Milan, in 1640. He 
studied his art in the school of Carlo Fran- 
cesco Nuvoloni, and distinguished himself 
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both in oil and in fresco. He painted witli 
remarkable f^edom and facility, and executed 
many great works in fresco, in Milan and the 
neighbourhood, by which he acquired con- 
siderable reputation. His best performance 
is considered a painting in fresco at Saronno, 
of John the Bi^itist preaching in the wilder- 
ness, a work in which the colour, composi- 
tion, and design are equally excellent. His 
style, however, though bold, was loose and 
unfinished, and he belongs to that class of 
ornamental painters termed machinists by 
the Italians. He died rich, at Milan, in i 7 1 5 ; 
leaving two distinguished scholars and imi- 
tators, Pietro Maggi and Giuseppe Rivola. 
(Lanzi, Storia Pittoricadella Italia j Orlandi^ 
Abecedario Pitiorico.) R. N. W. 

ABBIA'TI, GIUSEPPE, a Milanese en- 
graver, who lived about the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. He is known for some 
small prints of battles. (Gaudellini, Notizie 
Istoriche dtgtlntagliatori.) R. N. W. 

ABBO^ or in the Latinized form of his 
name, ABBO, sumamed in Latin ** Cemuos,'* 
•* the bent or bowed down," (which French 
writers commonly render " Le Courbe," but 
M. Taranne, *'LePro6teml,") was a monk of 
the monastery of St Germain-des-Pr^s, at 
Paris. He lived in the ninth and tenth centu- 
ries, but the year of his birth is not known. 
He appears fbom his writings to have been a 
native of Neustria, aname given by him to that 
part of France which was between the Seine 
and the Loire. He studied under Aymolnus 
or Almoin, chancellor of the monastery of 
St GermaiD, and director of the school there. 
He describes himself, in the preface of his 
poem on the siege of Paris, addressed to Goz- 
lin, as his *' unworthy fellow deacon" (con- 
levita indignus). The year of his death is not 
known, as M. Taranne and Dom Bouquet 
{Recueil des Historiens des Gavles et de la 
France, torn. viii. p. 1. ) distinctly assert. In a 
preface to his extant sermons, he says, he com- 
posed them at the request of Frotier, bishop 
of Poitiers, and Fulrad, bishop of Paris. 
Now Fulrad was bishop ▲. d. 921-7. ; and M. 
Taranne infers from ibis notice that Abbon 
did not die before A. d. 921, which is obvious, 
nor after 927. But though the preface was 
probably written in the interval between those 
years, inasmuch as it appears to speak of 
Fulrad as then living, there is no reason for 
inferring that the author did not survive that 
period. The necrology of St Germain fixes 
his death on the 9th of March, without re- 
cord of the year : this necrology is the au- 
thority for the statement that he took priest's 
orders before his death. 

The work by which he is best known is 
his Latin poem, in hexameter verse, on the 
sie^ of Paris by the Northmen (a. d. 885-6), 
entitled, in the only existing MS. of the work, 
(formerly in the library of the Abbey of St^ 
Gemuun des Pres, now in the king's library 
at Paris,) ** Abbonis de Obsidione Lutetiie 
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Paridomm k NortmanniB et Miraculis SLGer- 
mani Libri IL" The poem is preceded 1>y a 
short pre&tory address to Groslmns or Groslin 
(who has been oonfomided with the warlike 
Goslin, bishop of Paris, and one of its most stre- 
nuous defenders during the siege), and by short 
dac^lic yerses (Tersicnli dactyUci) addressed 
to his preceptor Almoin. The poem itself is 
in three books (not two, as in the title), of 
which the first and part of the second de- 
scribe the incidents of the siege : the remain- 
der of the second recounts the rayages of the 
Northmen, the miracles of St Germain, and 
the expeditions of Eades or Odo, who haying, 
as coont of Ptois, defended the city, afterwards 
became king of France. The third book, 
which is yery short, appears to haye been 
added to complete the sacred number three, 
and oonasts of directions to the clergy. The 
arrangement of the poem is simple : eyentsare 
related in the order of their occurrence ; and 
the &ct of Abbon beine an eye-witness of the 
siege, giyee an historical yafaie to his work. 
The second book appears, from internal eyi- 
denoe, to haye been finished about ▲.d. 896 
or 897. Abbon records numerous miracles 
which were belieyed to haye happened during 
the siege, and fearlessly exposes the fiuihs ci 
his principal heroes. But his reflections are 
trifling, lus style barbarous, and often hope- 
lessly obscure. 

The first two books were published by Pi- 
thon (Paris,! 588), at that time possessor of the 
only known MS. (which he gave to the abbey 
Of St Germain des Pr^s), and they haye been 
repeatedly published since. The whole poem 
was published in the " Monumenta Germa- 
nise " of Perts (Hanoyer, 1829). It has since 
been published, with a prose translation, Paris 
1834, as a separate work, by M. N. R. Ta- 
ranne, professor of rhetoric in the college of 
Stanislas, at Paris, whose elaborate introduc- 
tion is the chief authority for this article. 
The MS. was collated both by Pertz and 
Taranne. A MS. of the third book, with an 
Anglo-Saxon translation, is in the British 
Museum, (BMiotK Harhiana, 8271.) The 
original is giyen twice : the first time, the 
order of the words is broken up to accom- 
modate it to the order of the translation, 
which is interspersed in the original : the se- 
cond time, the original alone is given, and in 
its own order. 

There are thirty -seven sermons of Abbon 
in MS., in the king's library at Paris ; five 
of which were publidied by D'Ach^ry, in his 
•* Spicilegium yeterom aliquot Scriptorum.** 
Four of these are on the Eucharist ; the fifth 
is on die establishment and propagation of 
Christianity, and possesses some interest 
The style of these sermons is more perspi- 
cuous than that of his poem. An epistle of 
Abbon to Desiderius, a bishop, ** Epistola ad 
Desiderium Episcopum," is noticed in the 
"Biographic Universelle," as having been 
published in the ** Bibliotheca Patrnm,** but 
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without mentioning in which of the collec- 
tions so called. J. C. M. 
ABBON of FLEURY, or, in the Latinised 
form of his name, ABBO FLORIACENSIS, 
a distinguished ecclesiastic of the tenth cen- 
tury, was bom in the district of Orleans, of 
parents of free condition, and pious and re- 
spectable character, but not of noble rank. 
He was sent to the school in the Benedictine 
abbey of Fleury, near Orleans. His progress 
in grammar, arithmetic, and dialectic led to 
his being placed oyer the school in which he 
had been educated, and which he conduct- 
ed for some years ; but desirous of increas- 
ing his attainments he went to Paris and 
Rheims to study philosophy and astronomy ; 
and afterwards acquired a knowledge of 
music He thus made himself proficient 
in fiye of the divisions of scholastic stady, 
and attained in them an eminence which, 
in the estimation at least of his admirers, 
placed him at the head of his contempo- 
raries. He made also some progress in 
the remaining two sciences of rhetoric and 
geometry. 

Oswald, archbishop of York and bishop of 
Worcester, having sent to Fleury for a man 
to instruct the Benedictine monks, who were 
rapidly increasing in England, Abbon was 
sent oyer to Englimd, where he spent two years 
in the newly founded Benedictine abbey of 
Ramsey, in Huntingdonshire. During this time 
he yisited the king Edgar, and his duke He- 
helguinus (Aylwin, earl of East AngliaX 
founder of Ramsey Abbey. ** He obtained of 
the kin^ only fkir words, but frt>m the duke 
he received gifts corresponding to his holi- 
ness.'' He was intimate also with the two 
archbishops, Dunstan of Canterbury, and 
Oswald of York ; and receiyed frt>m them on 
returning to Fleury, golden chains and brace- 
lets, priestiy robes, a golden chalice, and a 
considerable sum of money. It appears to 
have been in England that he wrote the life 
of St Edmund the Martyr, king of the East 
Angles. 

Abbon was afterward elected abbot of Fleu- 
ry. He showed himself, in this charac- 
ter, a friend of learning, and he encouraged 
his monks to study, botii by precept and ex- 
ample. His biographer Almoin enumerates 
among his works, which, he says, would re- 
quire a volume to themselyes, the elucidation 
of certain knotty syllogisms, various inter- 
esting arithmetical calculations, dissertations 
on the dimensions of the solar and lunar 
orbits, and on the course of the planets, and 
a selection from the works of the Others 
and other ancient authorities ; or, more cor- 
rectiy, a collection of canons. This work was 
designed to yindicate his cause in a dispute 
in which he was personally engaged with 
Amulf, bishop of Orleans, who claimed obe- 
dience ttom him. 

In the council of St. Denis, Abbon stoutiy 
resisted the bishops, who, says his biographer, 
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** coold speak, according to the common my- 
ing, only aboat ecclesiastical tithes, of which 
they wished to deprive the laity and the God- 
senring monks." The cooncil was broken 
np by a riot of the mob. Suspicion of exciting 
the distorbance fell upon Abbon, who vin- 
dicated himself from this and other charges 
in an apologetic memorial, addressed, about 
this time, to the two kings of France, Hugues 
Capet, and his son Robert 

Abbon twice yisited Rome. His second 
visit was at the desire of the king Robert, to 
deprecate the anathema under which the pope 
(Gregory V.) thieatened to lay the kingdom 
on account of the deposition and imprisonment, 
without a fair hearing, of Amulf, archbishop 
of Rheims, which, in a council held at Rheims, 
Abbon had strenuously resisted. Abbon was 
graciously received by the pope, and readily 
obtained the object of his mission, as well as 
certsdn privileges for his abbey. 

Abbon having visited the monastery of La 
R^ole, in Gascogne, which was under the juris- 
diction of the abbots of Fleury, was wounded 
in a brawl between some of his attendants 
and some of the people of the place, which 
he had gone out to allay, and died soon after, 
13th November, 1004. He was buried in the 
church of the monastery of La Reole. He 
was canonized. 

The memoir of Abbon by his disciple and 
friend Aimoin, which has been our chief au- 
thority, gives no dates, except of his death ; 
he states the period of his abbacy at sixteen 
years. Ramsey Abbey was founded a. d. 969, 
and monks were placed there a.d. 972 ; and 
the council of St Denis was held a.d. 996. 
The kings Hugues Capet and Robert reigned 
together a. d. 987-96, and Robert idone till 
A. D. 1031 ; and Gregory V. was pope a. d. 
996-9. 

The writings of Abbon, the chief of which 
have been mentioned, have for the most part 
perished. The collection of canons from a 
MS. of St Martial, at Limoges, published by 
Mabillon and Ruinart (in the 2nd volume of 
their '* Analecta*'), is suspected to be the selec- 
tion already noticed as made by Abbon to vin- 
dicate his cause against Amulf of Orleans. 
This ^ CoUectio Canonum " is a small com- 
pilation on canon law, consisting of fifty -two 
chapters: it contains a passage from the Bre- 
viarium, [ Alaric IL] and a number of passages 
from Julian. (Savigny, Geachichte des Rd- 
miachen Rechta im Mittdalter, ii. 278.) Of his 
apologetic memorial to the two kings, Aimoin 
has preserved some passages. He wrote se- 
veral letters, of some of which Aimoin has 
preserved the whole, and of some others a 
portion ; a few are extant in other records. 
Almoin has also given a curious Latin poem 
of Abbon, addressed to the emperor Otho IIL $ 
and mentions a work of Abbon, ** De Pas- 
chalibns Cyclis." Several of the letters of 
Abbon have been published; some are given 
in Bouquet, ** Recueil des Historiens des 
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Gaules et de la France," tom« x. pp. 434-42. 
Several modem authorities ascribe to him 
" An Abridgment of the Lives of Ninety- 
one Popes," from the history of Anastasius 
Bibliothecarins ; but we suspect this is an 
error : it is not mentioned in the prefatory 
notice to Aimoin's life of him, in the ** Acta 
Sanctorum Ordinis Sancti Benedicti," by 
Mabillon and Ruinart, and Dupin only says 
that the work ** is ascribed to him." 

J. CM. 

ABBOT, ABIEL, an American clergy- 
man, was bom at Andover, in Massachusetts, 
Aug.l7. 1770. He studied at Harvard College, 
where he took the degree of doctor of di- 
vinity, about 1794 became minister of Har- 
verhill, and about 1802 pastor of the first 
churoh in Beverley, Massachusetts, and con- 
tinued his clerical duties at the last place, with 
occasional interruptions from sickness, tUl the 
winter of 1827*28, which he passed in South 
Carolina, in and near Charleston, for the 
benefit of his health. Li the following spring 
he paid a visit of a few months to Cuba, and 
on his return homeward, with the hope of re- 
stored health, died, on the 7th of June, 1828, 
on board the vessel in which he was sailing 
from Charleston to New York, just as it came 
to anchor at the quarantine ground near 
Staten Island. As to his religious opinions, 
his biographer says that he belonged ** to 
no sect but that of good men ; " but it appears 
that many of his congregation seceded to the 
second churoh of Beverley, when his successor 
preached Unitarian doctrines. Abbot pub- 
lished — in 1802, an "Artillery Election 
Sermon ; " in 1812, *' Sermons to Mariners ; " 
in 1815, an " Address on Intemperance;" 
in 1816, a " Sermon before the Salem Mis- 
sionary Society ; " in 181 7, a " Sermon before 
the Bible Society of Salem ; " and in 1827, a 
"• Convention Sermon." But his principal 
work is a posthumous one, *' Letters written 
in the Interior of Cuba, between the Moun- 
tains of Arcana to the east, and of Cusco to 
the west, in the months of February, March, 
April, and May, 1828;" one volume 8vo. pub- 
lished at Boston, 1829. In this work Abbot 
displays strong powers of observation, con- 
siderable talent for lively and picturesque 
description, and an amiable character. (Allen, 
American Biographical Dictionary^ 2nd edit 
1. ; North American Review, July, 1829, xxxix. 
199. &c.) T. W. 

ABBOT, CHARLES, LORD COLCHES- 
TER, was bom at Abingdon, on the 14th of 
October, 1757, and was the younger son of 
the Rev. John Abbot, D. D., rector of All 
Saints, Colchester, who died about three 
years after the birth of his son. Mrs. Abbot, 
who was daughter of Jonathan Farr, Esq., of 
Long Whittenham, in Berkshire, married, in 
1765, Mr. Jeremy Bentbam, solicitor, of Lon- 
don, the father, by a former wife, of the late 
distingmshed writer on jurisprudence of the 
same names, and survived to the year 1809. 
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Abbot was educated at Westminster School, 
from which he was elected a student of 
Christ Church, Oxford, 1775. In 1777 he 
sained the chancellor's medal for Latin verse ; 
m 1783 he took his degree of B. C. L., and 
became Vinerian scholar ; and soon after he 
was called to the bar. In 1795 he published 
a work on ** The Jurisdiction and Practice of 
the Court of Great Sessions of Wales upon 
the Chester Circuit,*' in the pre&ce to which 
he urged the abolition of the separate Welsh 
judicature, a reform which was at last carried 
into effect in 1830. This same year, however, 
he retired firom the bar, on succeeding to the 
place of derk of the rules in the court of 
King's Bench, which had become vacant by 
the death of his elder brother, John Farr Abbot, 
Esq. This appointment produced his next 
publication, entitled " Rules and Orders of 
the King's Bench," an edition of which is 
mention^ in the law catalogues with the date 
of 1795. 

In June 1795 Abbot was returned to 
parliament for the borough of Helston, in 
the interest of the Duke of Leeds, and he 
sat for the same place iu the next two par- 
liaments. He spoke in the House for the 
first time on the Srd of December, 1795, 
in the debate on the third reading of the 
Seditious Meetings BilL He atUcked the 
conduct of the (^position with much aspe- 
rity, and had the honour of being answered 
at considerable length by Fox, who is said to 
have spoken in very evident excitement and 
irritation. In the same session, on the 1 2th 
of April, 1796, Abbot moved and obtuned 
the appointment of a select committee to con- 
sider the subject of temporary and expiring 
laws ; aud the report of this committee, which 
he laid on the table of the House on that day 
month, led to a great improvement of the 
practice previously followed in regard to that 
kind of legislation. In the next session, on 
the 2d of November, 1796, he obtained the 
appointment of another committee to consider 
the most expedient mode of promulgating the 
statutes ; and the plan that is now followed, 
of sending copies of all new acts as soon as 
printed to all the municipal bodies and 
benches of county magistrates throughout the 
kingdom, was adopted on the recommendation 
of this committee, and of another, also ap- 
pointed on his motion, in 1801. The activity, 
clearness of head, and general talent for bu- 
siness, as well as the spirit of practical im- 
provement, for which he had established a 
character, led to his being chosen chairman 
of the committee on the public finances, 
which was appointed on the motion of Mr. 
Pitt, on the 10th of March, 1797 ; and of the 
thirty-six reports presented by this committee 
in the course of that and subsequent sessions, 
three of the most elaborate, namely, those 
reelecting the revenue, the exchequer, and 
the law courts, were prepared by Abbot 
His next labours were connected with 
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the public records, the state of which he 
brought before the House on the 18th of Fe- 
bruary, 1800, on moving the appointment of 
a committee to consider what should be done 
for their better management, preservation, 
and more convenient use. The committee 
was appointed accordingly, and, with Abbot 
for its chairman, immediately set to work and 
prosecuted its task with so much diligence, 
that in the course of the same session it pro- 
duced, in two successive reports, one of the 
most complete and masterly surveys of any 
subject ever laid before parliament From 
the recommendation of this committee of the 
House of Commons originated the late royal 
record commission, the proceedings of which 
continued to be superintended by Abbot till 
the year 1817. Meanwhile, on the 19th of 
May, 1800, he called the attention of the 
House to the abuse which then prevailed of 
allowing the proceeds of the taxes and other 
monies to lie, often for a considerable time, in 
the hands of the public accountants without 
payment of interest, and obtained leave to 
bring in a bill establishing a few simple regu- 
lations, which he explained, founded substan- 
tially on the principle of assimilating the me- 
thod of accounting between the crown and 
those of its servants entrusted with the col- 
lection or disbursement of the public money 
to that generally followed in accounts between 
private parties, and sanctioned by all courts 
of justice. This scheme of reform was re- 
ceived with unqualified approval by both sides 
of the House, Mr. Tiemey, the chief Op- 
position financial authority, joining tiie at- 
torney-general in expressing his commend- 
ation of it in strong terms ; and the bill which 
Abbot obtained leave to bring in passed 
through all its stages in both Houses without 
further discussion. On the 19th of November 
of the same year, a few days after the com- 
mencement of the next session, he introduced 
to the House perhaps the most important of 
all the measures with which his name is con- 
nected, in a motion for leave to bring in a 
bill for taking a census of the population 
of the kingdom. The enumeration taken 
in the following year, which has been since 
decennially repeated, arose out of this propo- 
sition, being the first enumeration of the 
people which had ever been effected in Eng- 
land by public authority, at least in modern 
times. Abbot's motion was seconded by Mr. 
Wilberforce, and the bill encountered no 
opposition in either House. Its enactments 
were not so precise and comprehensive, nor 
the arrangements which it provided so skil- 
fully contrived, as those which experience has 
since suggested ; but it is honourable to Ab- 
bot's intelligence and spirit to have been the 
first to move in a work ofso much public utility. 
When in the beginning of February, 1801, 
in the first session of parliament after the 
union with Ireland, Mr. Pitt retired from the 
direction of affairs, leaving to his successor 
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Mr. Addington nearly all Ids principles of 
government, except only his opinion in 
favour of Roman Catholic emancipation. Ab- 
bot, who also differed upon this point with 
the late premier, became a member of the 
new admmistration, with the offices of chief 
secretary for Ireland, and keeper of the Irish 
privy seal. Upon receiving these appoint- 
ments, and being made a privy councillor, he 
resigned his place of clerk of the rules in the 
Court of King's Bench. It seems to have 
been about this time also that he was chosen 
recorder of Oxford. His official life lasted 
scarcely a twelvemonth. On the appointment 
of Mr. Mitford (afterwards Lord Redesdale), 
who had succeeded Addington as Speaker, to 
the place of Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
Abbot was, on the 10th of February, 1802, 
elected to the vacant chair of the House of 
Conmions. He continued to serve as Speaker 
throughout the next three parliaments, and 
the greater part of the succeeding one ; having 
been returned to that which met in November, 
1802, both for Woodstock and Heytesbury, 
when he chose to represent the former place, 
and for the University of Oxford in 1806, 
again in 1807, and a third time in 1812. His 
re-election to the chair in 1807, in particular, 
when the party whom he had always opposed 
were in power, may be taken as sufficient as- 
surance that he filled that high office to the 
satisfaction both of the House and of the pub- 
lic ; and, although his demeanour is perhaps 
rather to be described as correct and graceAil 
than as imposing or dignified, his qualifica- 
tions for the place were on the whole of a 
very superior order, and in the performance 
of some of its duties he acquitted himself in 
in a highly distinguished manner. He 
possessed a fur amount of constitutional 
learning, sufficient readiness, a clear head, 
and in the matter of expression, not onlj a 
logical method, but considerable rhetorical 
skill and taste, which he continued to culti- 
vate to the end of his life, and amid all the 
calls of public business, by a perseverance in 
the chusical studies of his early days. Of his 
talent in this way his addresses in communi- 
cating the thanks of the House to the various 
naval and military officers who received that 
honour in the course of the war with France, 
afford many happy examples. These speeches 
were delivered on thirteen different occasions, 
ranging from the Ist of February, 1808, when 
Major-Generals Smith, Grosvenor, and Sir 
Ar&ur Wellesley, and Captain Sir Home 
Popham came to the bar to receive the thanks 
of the House for the taking of Copenhagen, 
to the 20th of May, 1816, when the last of 
them were addressed to Lieutenant-Generals 
Sir Galbraith Lowry Cole and Sir Henry 
Clinton ; and they commemorate all the 
principal victories ol the war frt>m Roleia and 
Vimiera to Waterloo and the capture of 
Paris : that in which he communicated the 
thanks of the House, on the great day of the 
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Ist of July, 1814, to the Duke of Wellington, 
was particularly felicitous. 

It ought also to be noted to the honour of 
Abbot, that however strong and steady were 
his party prejudices and attachments, he 
did not hesitate to make them give way, 
when upon any occasion they came into 
competition either with the rights and privi- 
leges of the House, or with what he conceived 
to be his duty as its Speaker. A memorable 
example of this was the course he took on 
the 8th of April, 1805, when the House 
having divided on Mr. Whitbread's motion 
for the impeachment of Lord Melville, and 
the numbers having been found equal (216 
on each side), be gave his casting vote for 
the impeachment, on the principle that, 
whatever he might think of the charges, he 
was not entitled, in a case such as this, ia 
which there was evidently a contest betweea 
the popular feeling and the influence of the 
government, to ^ve his aid to the latter, or 
to make use of his offidal privilege to prevent 
a case from being sent to trial upon which 
the real judgment of the House had been so 
distinctly pronounced. 

The principal subject as to which Abbot 
took any prominent part in the debates of 
the House after his elevation to the chair, 
was the question of the emancipation of the 
Roman Catholics. On the 24th of May, 
1813, in committee on the Emancipation bill 
brought in by Mr. Grattan, the second 
reading of which had been carried a few days 
before by a majority of 42, he moved the 
omission of the clause permitting Roman 
Catholics to sit and vote in parliament, and 
carried his motion by 251 votes against 247 ; 
upon which the measure was immediatdy 
abandoned. 

Abbot, as Speaker, distinguished himself 
by the attention, correctness, and efficiency 
with which he performed all the routine 
duties of the chair, and the House and the 
public are indebted to him for some impor- 
tant improvements in the conduct of the 
business of parliament In particular he 
gave a new and much more useftil form to 
the printed votes of the House ; and it was 
upon his recommendation, and upon a plan of 
his suggesting, that the Private Bill Office 
was established, in 1811. 

He continued Speaker till the SOth of May, 
1817, when a severe attack of erysipelas 
compelled him to resign the chair. On this 
the House immediately addressed the crown 
to bestow on him some mark of favour ; and 
on the Sd of Jime he was elevated to the 
peerage, as Baron Colchester. Parliament 
voted a pension of 4000/. a year to himself, 
and of 30002. a year to his next successor in 
the title. The next three years he spent 
abroad, principally in France and Italy. 
After he returned home, it was only on rare 
occasions, as formerly in the Commons, that 
he took any part in the debfUes of the upper 
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House of Parliament ; bat it has been stated 
that the Lords owe to him the diuly publica- 
tion and distribution of their proceedings, 
and the establishment of a library on the 
same plan as that of the Commons, Lord 
Colchester's last act of a public character 
was his sending to the press, in Noyember, 
1828, his collected (six) ** Speeches upon the 
Roman Catholic Claims, deliyered in the 
House of Commons and in the House of 
Peers ; -with Preliminary Obserrations,'' on 
the state of the question of Emancipation as it 
then stood. He just lived to see or hear of 
the end of the controyersy, and the defeat of 
his own side, by the passing of the Relief 
Bill brought in by Mr. Secretary PeeL He 
died at his house in Spring Gardens, of 
another attack of erysipelas, on the 8th of 
May, 1829. Lord Colchester married on the 
29th of December, 1796, Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Sir Philip Gibbes, Bart, by 
whom he left two sons. (^Biographical Me- 
moir, understood to be written by the late 
Mr. Rickman, of the House of Commons, pre- 
fixed to "* Speeches of the Right Hon. Charles 
Abbot, Lord Colchester, in communicating 
Thanks of the House of Commons to Military 
Commanders,** 12ma Lond. 1829; not pub- 
lished, but reprinted, with a few slight al- 
terations, in Uie Annuai Obituary for 1830, 
▼ol. xiv. pp. 154 — 167. ; Dr. Bo wring's Me- 
wufirg of BenthoMj in various Nos. of Tai^8 
Edinburgh Magazine, vol. vii. ; Parliamentary 
History and D^Hites ; Annual Register ; Beat- 
son's Chronological Register ; B^Uson's PoU- 
Heal Index, 3rd ed.) G. L. C. 

ABBOT, GEORGE, was bom 29th of 
October, 1562, at Guildford, where his father, 
Maurice or Morris Abbot, followed the trade 
of a " shearman," or cloth- worker ; not, how- 
ever, undistinguished in his humble station, 
for he had been one of the sufferers for re- 
ligion in the reign of Queen Ifary. His 
wife's name was Alice March ; and lM>th sur- 
yived till the year 1606, when she died at the 
age of eighty, on the 1 5th of September, and 
he at that of eighty-six, on the 25th, after a 
union of fifty-eight years, according to the 
inscription over their remains in the church 
of the Holy Trinity, Guildford, as given by 
Aubrey, in his " Natural History and Anti- 
quities of the County of Surrey," vol. iii. 
pp.298, 299. Dr.Featley, in his ''Life of 
Bishop Abbot, in Fuller's " Abel Redivivus," 
(p. 539.) says that Morris Abbot and his 
wife •* lived fifty years together in wedlock." 
As their eldest son is stated to have been 
bom in 1560, the fifty-eight years is probably 
a misprint in Aubrejr for forty-eight. They 
are said to have left six sons, of whom George 
appears to have been the second. 

The doth-worker was a religious man, pu- 
ritanically inclined, perhaps, but still seal- 
oosly attached to the church establishment, 
as at any rate a shelter firom poperjr : besides, 
if we may credit a story which did not, in- 
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deed, appear in print till long after this time, 
and is preserved by a somewhat credulous re- 
porter, who, however, seems to have suffici- 
ently ascertained its existence, as a popular 
local tradition (John Aubrey, in lus " Mis- 
cellanies," 1696, and again in his ** History 
and Antiquities of Surrey," 1719X Abbot's 
wife, a short time before tiie birth of her son 
George, having dreamed one night that the 
child would be a boy, and would come to a 
great preferment if she would only make a 
meal upon a jack or pike, oddly enough, soon 
after found such a fish in a pail of water which 
she took out of the river Wey ; a portent which 
seemed to have dedicated the boy, when he 
did make his appearance, to Heaven, and at 
any rate is said to have moved some persons 
of distinction to offer themselves as his 
sponsors, and to follow up that beginning by 
other acts of attention and kindness. How- 
ever this may be, it was resolved that both 
George and his elder brother Robert should be 
educated for the church ; and they were ac- 
cordingly put to the ft-ee school in their native 
town, founded by Edward VI., where George 
remained till he was entered a student of 
Baliol College, Oxford, in 1578. 

Abbot's university career may be dismissed 
with little more than a few dates. In 1583 he 
entered into holy orders, and soon began to be 
heard of as one of the most popular preachers 
of the day. He took his degree of B. D. in 
1593, that of D. D. in May, 1597 ; and in Sep- 
tember of the same year he was elected master 
of University College. In 1598 he published 
his first work, entitled, ''Qusstiones Sex, 
totidem Praelectionibus in Schola Theologica 
OxonitB pro formi habitis, discussse et discep- 
tats, anno 1597," 4to. Oxon. It appears to 
have brought him considerable reputation, 
and to have been thought creditable to his 
scholarship as well as to his polemical skill ; 
although Clarendon has chosen to speak 
slightingly of Abbot as one who, in early life, 
'* had been head or master of one of the 
poorest colleges in Oxford, and had learning 
sufficient for that province." The **Qufes- 
tiones Sex" were reprinted at Frankfort, in 
1616, under the care of the eminent Heidel- 
berg professor, Abraham Scultetus. But by 
that time, indeed, the author was become a 
very great man, a circumstance which might 
not have been wholly left out of consideration 
by the learned editor. Clarendon goes on to 
describe Abbot as ** a man of very morose 
manners, and a very sour aspect, which at 
that time was called gravity ; " and probably 
be did affect this kind of sanctimoniousness. 
Without going the length of what was called 
Puritanism, which implied a positive aversion 
to many things in the Esublished Church, he 
was ftt>m the beginning to the end of his life 
a zealous Calvinist, and a furious Protestant; 
and it will be found that his whole course 
was mainly regulated by these two passions 
or principles — a dislike to Arminianism and 
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an Qtter intolerance of popery. He had some 
other sympathies and antipathies, hat these 
carried it oyer all others; and perhaps 
it may he admitted that Ahhot woakL at 
any time have made his interest itself hend 
to these conyictions of his reason and his 
conscience. It yrasthe diametrical opposition 
of their theological views and tendencies, that, 
producing a mutual revulsion as soon as they 
met in the same sphere, made him and Laud 
rivals and enemies for life. They became 
involved in public contention with one an- 
other so early as in itke year 1602, very soon 
after Land was ordained; and the struggle 
between ibem for pre-eminence, and, we may 
almost say, for the destruction of each other, 
did not terminate tiU the death of Abbot made 
room for Laud at Lambeth, more than thirty 
years after. 

In 1599, Abbot obtained his first ecclesias- 
tical preferment, the deanery of Winchester, 
so that Clarendon is not quite correct in saying 
that he was promoted to the episcopacy and 
the primacy without having ever been "^ par- 
son, vicar, or curate of any parish church in 
England, or dean or prebend of any cathedral 
church," adding that he ** was in truth to- 
tally ignorant <^ the true constitution of the 
Church of England, and the state and interest 
of the clergy, as sufficiently appeared through^ 
out the whole course of his life afterward." 
The next year he published his " Exposition 
on the Prophet Jonah, in certain Sermons 
preached at St. Mary's Church, in Oxford," 
4to. Lond. 1600. About the same time he 
gained ^[reat repute by a letter which he 
wrote, dissuading the citizens of London from 
re-erecting the cross in Cheapside, or at least 
fh>m crowning it, as before, with the crucifix 
and dove, which, however, does not appear to 
have been printed till the year 1641. It was 
written in answer to an application on the 
subject, fVom the City to the University of 
Oxford, and in his capacity of vice-chancellor, 
which office he held this year, again in 1603, 
and a third time in 1605. In 1604, he pub- 
lished a tract entitled, ** The Reasons which 
Dr. Hill hath brought for the upholding of 
Papistry unmasked," 4to. Oxford, in reply to 
a book put forth by a recent convert to the 
Romish Church. This year also he was ap- 
pointed one of the translators of the New 
Testament, for the proposed new version of 
the Bible (that which is still in use), which, 
however, was only begun in 1607, and was 
first published in 1611. 

Till this time his great patron had been the 
Earl of Dorset, lord high treasurer, better 
known by his earlier title of Lord Buckhurst 
This distinguished nobleman was chancellor 
of the university ; and it is honourable to 
Abbot that he should have enjoyed the favour 
of a man who ranks so high both among the 
statesmen and the writers of his time. The 
earl died at a great age, in 1608; and the 
next in the list of Abbot's publications is the 
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aermon which, as one of his lordsMp's chap- 
lains, he preached at the fhneral at West- 
minster, on the 26th of May in that year. 
(4to. Lond. 1608.) But be soon found a new 
and more profitable connection. He became 
chaplain to the ruling royal &vonrite, the 
Earl of Dunbar — a man who may deserve to 
be called, in a certain sense, the best of 
James's minions, for the others were such as 
Hay, Carr, and Villiers, and who was un- 
doubtedly an able and energetic minister, but 
at the same time a very unscrupulous, ar- 
bitrary, and rapacious one. In the end of 
this same year. Abbot, by his Mijesty's com- 
mand, accompanied Dunbar to Scotland, to 
assist him in completing the establishment of 
episcopacy in that kingdom, and his services 
proved highly satisfiEustory both to the earl 
and to his royal master. Apart, too, firom 
the business of his mission, an incident that 
happened while he was in Scotland enabled 
Abbot to recommend himself in a yery effec- 
tual manner to James's good graces. Tjiiswas 
the conviction and execution of one George 
Sprot, on the charge of having been privy to 
the mysterious Cowrie conspiracy, eight years 
before, the reality of which so many persons in 
England, as well as in Scotland, still persisted 
in doubting, and any additional evidence in 
regard to which was sure to be highly wel- 
come to his Mijesty. Sprot's trial has by no 
means cleared up the mystery, though he 
made a confession (in which he persisted to 
the last) of all he was charged with, and 
though some discoveries lately made have 
nearly removed every suspicion of his sin- 
cerity; but still what was brought to light on 
this occasion was well fitted to bring over 
the public mind to the belief that there had 
been a conspiracy of some kind or other. 
Abbot attended both at Sprot's trial and at 
his execution ; and when he returned to Eng- 
land he brought back with him the notes of 
Sir William Hart, who had tried the case, 
and immediately sent them to the press, in- 
troduced by a long prefi&ce of his own. This 
publication, making a pamphlet of 60 quarto 
pages, of which the preface occupies 36, is of 
extreme rarity ; but all Abbot's portion of it, 
with the greater part of the rest, has been 
lately reprinted by Mr. Pitcaim, together 
with the authentic confession of Sprot, from 
the original preserved in the Register Office, 
and a mass of other curious papers, illustrative 
of the subject, especially correct copies of the 
original letters ftom Logan of Restalrig to 
the Earl of Gowrie, for his privity to and 
concealment of which letters Sprot was con- 
demned. {Criminal Trials before the High 
Court of Justiciary, ii. 146 — 332. 4to. Edin- 
burgh, 1830.) 

Abbot availed himself liberally of the op- 
portunity afiforded by this publication to let 
the world, and James himself^ understand 
how perfectly he appreciated his Majesty's 
virtues. Towards the condnsion of his long 
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prefiioe, he expressed hk nnboanded wonder 
at the ** strange conceits ** of those who had 
hitherto doubted of the conspiracy ; — ** that 
men professing conscience and seal to the 
troth should, upon no kind of ground or show 
ot probabilitj, suffer such irrererent thou^^hts 
to enter into their hearts, especially against 
his sacred person, whose life had been so im- 
maculate and unspotted in the world, so free 
tnm all touch of yiciousness and staining im- 
putation, that CTen malice itself (which 
leaTeth nothing unsearched) could nerer find 
true blemish in it, nor cast any probable as- 
persion on it — against his sacred person, 
whom, as they must acknowlet^ to be 
sealous as David, learned and wise as the 
Salomon of our age, religious as Josias, care- 
fhl of spreading Christ's fidth as Constantine 
the Great, so, if they will speak truth, they 
muat confess to be just as Moses, undeflled in 
all his ways as Jehosaphat or Hesechias, fhll 
of clemency as another Theodosins, far from 
spilling the blood of any of his nobility, but 
rather sparing those who hare lifted up their 
hands against him.** This was pretty well in 
the coimly strun from a leaded diyine, 
noted for the rigour of his doctrine, and the 
gravity (not to say sourness) of his aspect 
But it was royally repaid by James. Abbot 
forthwith mounted up through a succession 
of bishoprics with a rapidity till then almost 
unexampled, in church or state. On the 8d 
of December, 1609, he was consecrated bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry ; on the 20th of 
January, 1610, he was removed to the see of 
London; and on the 9th of April, 1611, he 
became archbishop of Canterbury. On the 
20th of June following, be was made amember 
of the privy council — which in those days 
meant an actual member of the government, 
<— what a member of the cabinet means in 
ours. 

For a short time longer all went pretty 
well with him. Deficient in seal for epis- 
copacy as he had been thought, he showed 
no disposition, now that he stood at the head 
of the Church, to yield any of her rights, or 
of his own ; maintaining and exercising the 
powen of the High Commission Court with 
a high hand, in defiance of the restrictions 
attempted to be imposed upon its proceeding 
both by parliament and by the judges. It is 
asserted by Heylin (^Hukoiy of the Pretby- 
teriaui) to have been at Abbot's instigation 
that James interfered so earnestly wiUi the 
Statea-General of the United Provmces to in- 
duce them to rescind the appointment of the 
Arminian Yorstius to the professonhip of 
divinity at Leyden ; and, although this ac- 
count of the matter has been questioned, 
there does not seem to be any good reason 
for doubting its correctness. In February, 
1613, Abbot had the saticGustian of solemn- 
ising the union between the Princess Eliza- 
beth and the Elector Palatine, which he had 
strongly recommended and urged, and which 
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the whole popular and puritanical, or ultra- 
protestant mterest, which he was considered 
to represent, hailed as a great security and 
accession of strength. Bat soon after this 
occurred the disgracefhl business of the suit 
instituted by the Lady Frances Howard to 
obtain a sentence of nullity in regard to her 
marriage with the Earl of Essex, m forward- 
ing which, James himself, to gratify his then 
fiivourite Carr, whom Lady Frances after- 
wards married, took so active and shamefVil 
a part Abbot having been appointed one 
of the commissionen to try the cause, much 
to his honour, not only voted against the 
nullity, but did not fear still farther to risk his 
liijes^'s displeasure by drawing up an ela- 
borate statement of the reasons of his opinion, 
which he submitted to James, and to which 
he received a very sharp and contemptuous 
answer from the royal logician. ** I conclude 
my letter," wrote his M^Jestv, ''with that 
plainness that becometh one of my quality; I 
must freely confess that I find the grounds of 
your opposition so weak, as I have reason to 
apprehend that the pr^udice you have of the 
persons is the greatest motive of breeding 
these doubts into you ; which prejudice is 
the most dangerous thing that can fall in a 
judge for mideading of his mind. .... It 
should become you rather to have a kind of 
fiuth implicit in my judgment, as well in 
respect of some skill I have in divinity, as 
also that I hope no honest man doubts of the 
uprightness of my conscience ; and the best 
thankfulness that you, that are so far my 
creature, can use towards me, is, to reverence 
and follow my judgment, and not to contra- 
dict it, except when you may demonstrate 
unto me that I am mistaken or wrong in- 
formed. And so fereweU." The various 
papers drawn up by Abbot in reference to 
this case (which was decided in September, 
1613) were first printed firom bis manuscripts 
in 1719, and are now incorporated in the 
"State Trials," ii 806—862. It may be 
doubted if Abbot ever wholly recovered the 
ground he lost in James's favour by his con- 
duct on this occasion ; although within two 
yean after his brother Robert was made a 
bishop, and the fell and disgrace of Somerset 
made way for the new minion Villiers, whom 
the archbishop had a chief hand in imposing 
upon the king, as he has himself related in 
fhll detail, in a narrative of his court life, 
which he wrote in 1627, and which is printed 
in Rushworth's "Collection," i. 438. &a 
" There is a lord or two living," says his 

face, " that had a hand in this achievement ; 
diminish nothing of their praise for so 
happy a work, but I know my own part best ; 
and, on the word of an honest man, I have 
reported nothing but the truth. George went 
in with the king, but no sooner he got loose 
but he came forth unto me in the privy gal- 
lery, and there embraced me ; he professed 
thi^ he was so infinitely bound unto me, thiri 
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all his life long he most honour me as his 
father/' However, his ** coontenanoe of 
thankfulness,'* continued only for a few days; 
and Abbot, who seems to have hoped, simply 
enough, that the king might be made all his 
own again by this scheme, was left to re- 
member bitterly the remark of Tacitus, 
** that benefits, while they may be requited, 
seem courtesies, but when they are so high 
that they cannot be repaid, they proye matters 
of hatred." 

But it is from the year 1616 that we are to 
date the proper commencement of the king's 
alienation fh>m Abbot, and that from a cause 
which has not been sufficiently adverted to 
by his biographers. James, it is to be recol- 
lected, had been educated both a Presby- 
terian and a Calvinist; and, although the re- 
fractory demeanour of the Kirk had cured 
him long before he left Scotland of any pre- 
dilection he might ever have had for the sys- 
tem of church government established in that 
country, he continued to retain the doctrinal 
views which had been originally instilled 
into him to a much later date ; too vain of 
his theological learning and acumen to think 
that he ever could luive been deceived in 
that field of speculation. It is certain never- 
theless that means were found to produce 
gradually a change in his sentiments; and 
Heylin, in his ** Life of Land," expressly 
mentions the year 1616 as that in which 
James was brought to see the danger of con- 
tinuing to allow Calvinism to have so much 
sway at the universities, and took the first 
step, by certain instructions which he sent 
down to the vice-chancellor and the pro- 
fessors of divinity at Oxford, ** towards the 
suppressing of that reputation which Calvin 
and his writings had attained unto in that 
university." From this epoch it will be 
found that Abbot's influence at court steadily 
declined, and that of his rival Land began to 
prevaiL Laud received his first preferment 
fh>m the king — the deanery of Gloucester — 
in this year, 1616. 

In Buy, 1618, came forth the royal decla- 
ration permitting sports and pastimes on 
Sundays — than which nothing could well 
have been more distasteful to Abbot, or have 
more <Ustinctly proclaimed his loss of power at 
court In Mareh, 1619, the death of Queen 
Anne, with whom he had always stood well, 
seemed to deprive him of his last chance of 
regaining the king's ear. When a few 
months afterwards he eagerly urged the 
taking up by the government ot the Protes- 
tant and national cause of the Elector Palatine 
in his attempt to secure the crown of Bo- 
hemia, he found how much all things were 
changed in regard both to himself and the 
Elector since he had married him and the 
Princess Elixabeth about six years before — 
how his own influence was gone, and how the 
king also was apparently become lukewarm 
alike to the interests of foreign Protestant- 
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ism, and to those of his own daughter and 
son-in-law. Bodily infirmities too now 
began to press upon him. There is pre- 
served in the ** Cabbala" (p. 102.) a letter ad- 
dressed by him to secretary Naunton, upon 
the Bohemian business, written in September 
1619, in which he says, ^ 1 have never more 
desired to be present at any consultation 
than that which is this day to be handled, 
for my heart and all my heart goeth with 
it ; but my foot is worse than it is on Friday, 
so that by advice of my physician, I have 
sweat this whole night past, and am di- 
rected to keep my bed this day." Hia 
ailment seems to have been gout About 
two years after this happened the most un- 
fortunate event of Abbot's life. Out-of-doors 
exeroise, it seems, had been recommended to 
him for his health ; and while hunting on 
Tuesday the 24th of Juljr 1621, in Lord 
Zouch's park at Bramzil, m Hampshire, a 
barbed arrow which he diot from a croas- 
bow at a deer chanced to hit Peter Hawkins, 
Lord Zouch's keeper, in the left arm, and in- 
flicted a wound of which the man died. 
Abbot felt on this occasion as a man of 
scrupulous conscience, which he certainly 
was, might have been expected to do. Be- 
sides settling a pension of twenty pounds a 
year on the widow (which, it is said, soon 
procured her a second husband), he observed 
throughout the remainder of his life a &Bt 
once a month on the day of the week on 
which the unhappy accident happened. His 
enemies and the rival fieustion in the chureh 
made a great outcry. It so happened that 
at the moment there were four newly-ap- 
pointed bishops waiting to be consecrated, 
amon^ them Laud, who had obtained from 
the kmghis first mitre, that of St David's, in 
spite of all that Abbot could do to prevent 
his elevation to the episcopal bench. James 
himself^ who was not without kindness of 
heart, any more than considerable natural 
shrewdness, with all his pedantry, took a 
sensible enough view of the matter. ** An 
angel," said Us Migesty, *' might have mis- 
carried in this sort." Laud, and two others of 
the elected bishops, however, could not bring 
themselves to receive consecration from 
hands stained with blood ; and although in 
conformity with the judgment of a commis- 
sion often ecclesiastics and lawyers appointed 
to consider and report upon the case, a 
pardon and dispensation were in the Novem- 
ber following issued under the Great Seal, 
assoiling the arehbishop tnm. all irregularity 
and scandal, and declaring him capable of 
all metropolitical authority, as if the accident 
had never happened; the several consecrations 
were eventually performed by the Bishop of 
London and four of his brethren, without 
Abbot's assistance. 

This misfortune does not seem to have 
really done him any harm with the king; 
bat in truth he had, when it happened, very 
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Uttle of lus ll^ietty'g regard or confldenoe to 
loM. The widening oppoftidon of tfaeir poli- 
ties, too» — the archbishop at least growing 
more and more hostile to the prevailing po- 
licT of the goTemment or the court as Laud^s 
inflaence increased — drew them every day 
fiother asunder. He was sent for, however, 
in James's last illness, and was with him 
when he expired (27th March, 1625): and 
he also crowned Charles L, though suffering 
severely at the time from a fit of the gout But 
under the new reign, and the now all-pre- 
vailing influence of Laud and Buckingham, 
the old archbishop speedily found that he had 
nothing to look for except neglect and indig- 
nities. Possibly this treatment may have 
sharpened Ms patriotism or popular politics ; 
at all events, in the summer of 1627 he 
boldly exposed himself to the ftiry of the 
court by refhsing to obey the royal command 
to license a sermon preached at Northampton 
by a certain Dr. Sibthorpe, in vindication of 
the compulsory loan which Charles was then 
attempting. He was forthwith ordered to 
shut himself up in his house at Ford, a few 
miles firom Canterbury; and about three 
months thereafter, in the beginning of Oc- 
tober, the king granted a commission to 
Laud, now bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
four of his brethren, to execute archiepisoopal 
authority, on the ground, as it was expressed, 
** that the archbishop could not, at that time, 
in his own person, attend those services 
which were otherwise proper for his cogni- 
sance and jurisdiction.** While confined at 
Ford, he drew up the ** Narrative containing 
the true Cause of his Sequestration and Dis- 
grace at Court," which has been alreadv 
mentioned. But when, in the pecuniary dif- 
ficulties of the crisis, it was at last determined, 
about Christmas, to call another parliament. 
Abbot, with the object, no doubt, of concili- 
ating die popular party, was not only released 
ftom restraint, but invited to court, where he 
was received witii great show of honour ; 
and he attended throughout the session of 
parliament, which began in March and con- 
tinued till the end of June. When Dr. Man- 
waring was, on the prosecution of the Com- 
mons, condemned by the Lords to be fined 
and imprisoned for certain sermons preached 
before his Majesty, and afterwards published, 
in which he had maintained that the king, in 
imposing loans or taxes without consent of 
parliament, so far bound the consciences of 
his subjects, ** that they could not refuse the 
same without peril of eternal damnation,** the 
archbishop was appointed to admonish the 
reverend doctor, which he did with proper 
sharpness. But after this, he seems to have 
shown himself very little at court, and not to 
have intermeddled much in any way in public 
afiGsirs. Laud,nowraisedtotheseeofLraidon, 
and about to step into the primacy as soon as 
it should be vacant, was even already the 
actual ruler of the church. In December, 
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1629, Abbot was obliged to submit to receive 
and to communicate to his suffrage bishops 
a set of instructions and directions sent down 
to him by the king, which were well known 
to be drawn up by Laud, and were designed 
to establish the observance of his peculiar 
notions of doctrine and discipline in all their 
rigour. Abbot's circular to his suffragans, 
communicating these prders, is printed in 
the ** Cabbala,^ p. iOS. ' He desires them to be 
very carefal to comply with them, ** since," 
says he, " it is the princely pleasure of his 
M!!ge8ty to require an exact account both of 
you and me for the same.** When the prince, 
afterwards Charles IL, was bom, in May 

1630, the marked slight was put upon Abbot 
of setting him aside, and having Laud to 
baptise the child. At length, the old man, 
worn out with vexations and infirmities, died 
at his palace of Croydon, on the 4th of Au- 
gust, 1633. 

Ail Archbishop Abbot's published works 
have been mentioned, except his ** Brief 
Description of the whole World,*' 8vo. Loud. 
1634, which was many times reprinted ; ** An 
Apology for Archbishop Abbot, touching the 
Death of Peter Hawkms,'* supposed to be 
written by himself, in the form of a letter to 
Sir Henry Spelman, printed in the ^ Reliquie 
Spehnannianse; *' an anonymous '* Treatise of 
Perpetual Visibility and Succession of the 
True Church in all Ages,** 4to. Lond. 1624, 
which is believed to be his ; a " History of 
the Massacre of the Valtoline," printed in the 
third volume of the 1631 edition of ** Fox's 
Acts and Monuments ;" and a performance 
assigned to him in the *' Biographia Britan- 
nica,** under the title of ** His Judgment at 
bowing at the name of Jesus." 8vo. Ham- 
burg, 1632. 

Archbishop Abbot, who was never mar- 
ried, founded, in 1619, at his native town 
of Guildford, an hospital or almshouse for 
twelve decayed tradesmen, and eight single 
or widowed females, which still subsists. The 
archbishop of Canterbury is ex officio visitor. 
(Life, written by Oldys, in Biographia 
Britannica; same, with much additional mat- 
ter, by Mr. William Russell, of Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford. 8vo. Guildford, 1777, p. 158.; 
prefixed to this latter publication is a head 
of the archbishop, in his 6l8tyear, fW>m an 
original picture preserved in his hospital; 
other heads of Abbot are mention^ in 
Bliss's edition of Wood's Athena Oxoniensa, 
ii. 665.) G. L. C. 

ABBOT, GEORGE, a son of Sir Morris 
Abbot, who was the youngest brother of Arch- 
bishop Abbot, was bom in 1604; elected pro- 
bationer fellow of Merton College, Oxford, in 
1624 ; admitted LL.B. in 1630 ; and is the 
author of the following works : — 1. ** The 
whole Book of Job paraphrased," 4to. Lond. 
1640. 2 ''VindiciiB8abbati,"4to. Loud. 1641, 
an answer (in English) to two unprinted trea- 
tises by one Broad, rector of Reddcombe, in 
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'Gloacestersliire. 3. " Brief Notes apon the 
▼hole Book of Psalms," 4to. 1651. He took 
the side of the parliament in the civil wars, 
had a seat in the House of Commons, and, 
having married a daughter of Colonel Wil- 
liam Purefoy, of Caldecote Hall, Warwick- 
shire, — the same who sat as one of the 
judges on the trial of Charles L, and signed 
the warrant for his execution, — is said to 
have on one occasion sucoessftilly defended 
the house of his fkther-in-law, witiiout other 
assistance than that of the servants, against 
an attack of a party of horse conmianded 
by Prince Rupert He died 4th Feb. 1648. 
"nus Gtoorge Abbot has sometimes been con- 
founded with his uncle the archbishop, as is 
noted by Bayle. (Wood's Athena Oxonienaea, 
i, 585.; Nichols's History of LeicestersMret iv. 
602.) G. L. C. 

ABBOT, LEMUEL, an English portrait 
painter, the son of a clergyman in Leices- 
tershire, was bom about 1763, and when 
▼ery young was placed with Francis Hay- 
man, in London. On the death of that artist, 
shortly afterwards, he returned into the 
coontr^, and commenced to practise as a 
portrait painter without further instruction. 
He came again early to London, and was 
soon so much occupied that he was unable to 
execute himself aU that he undertook, and 
as he was too penurious to employ an as- 
sistant, he was unable to fulfil his en^^age- 
ments. The anxiety caused by this inju- 
dicious fhigality, added to domestic cares 
caused by Sue absurd conduct of his wife, 
brought on insanity, which terminated in 
his death, in 1803. His abilities as a painter 
were confined to portraiture, and he seldom 
painted more than a head. His portraits are 
simple and unpretending, but have the cha- 
racter of having been good likenesses. ** It 
must be allowed," says Edwards, ** that the 
heads of his male portraits were perfect in 
their likenesses, particularly those which 
he ptunted iVom the naval heroes of the 
present time ; but he had not equal success 
with female heads, of which indeed he 
painted but few." Abbot's portrait of Lord 
Nelson has a much more manly expression 
than that by Hoppner ; it was engraved by 
James Heaik, in 1801. He painted also a 
portrait of Cowper. In the catalogues of 
the Royal Academy exhibitions, Abbot 
terms himself Lemuel Francis, but, ac- 
cording to Edwards, the latter name was 
an addition of his own. (Edwards, Anec- 
dotes of Painters who have resided or been 
bom in England,) R. N.W. 

ABBOT, SIR MAURICE, or MORRIS, 
was the voungest of the five brothers of Arch- 
bishop Abbot. He became an eminent mer- 
chant in London, was the first person upon 
whom Charles L conferred the honour of 
knig^hthood, represented the city in the first 
parliament of that reign, was sheriff in 1627, 
lord mayor in 1638, and died 10th January, 
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1640. Be took an active part in the di- 
rection of the affairs of the East India Com- 
pany, and was one of their commissioners 
who met at London in 1618, and at the 
Hague in 1615, with commissioners from the 
Dutch East India Company, and negotiated 
the arrangement respecting the Molucca 
islands and their commerce, afterwards rati- 
fied (in 1619) by treaty between his Majesty 
and the States-General. In 1623 he was one 
of the farmers of the customs, and in 1624 he 
was appointed by royal commission one of 
the council for settling and establishing the 
new colony of Virginia. In 1633 he was 
governor or chairman of the East India 
Company, as appears from the dedication to 
him of a translation published in that year, by 
one Robert Ashley, of Christ Borri's *• Ac- 
count of Cochin China." {Biographia Bri- 
tannica,) G. L. C. 

ABBOT, ROBERT, a puritan divine, was 
educated at Cambridge, where he graduated 
in arts, and afterwards at Oxford. Upon 
leaving the latter university he became vicar 
of Cranbrook in Kent, and minister of 
Southwick in Hampshire. A clergyman of 
the same name, and probably the same person, 
was compelled, in common with others, by 
Pierce, bishop of Bath and Wells, to raise 
sums of money for the war against the Scots. 
It is stated, but upon doubtfiH evidence, that 
in the beginning of the year 1643 he was 
deprived of his vicarage by order of the 
House of Commons, on the ground of his 
being a pluralist When, however, the civil 
war broke out, he joined the puritans, and 
became rector of St Austin's Watling street, 
where he remained till his death, the date of 
which is not known. He was living at an 
advanced age in 1653. He is said to have 
secured the affections of his people in each of 
his parishes. 

Besides two collections of sermons published 
by him in 1629 and 1646, we have the fol- 
lowing works of his : — 1. ** Be thankful 
London and her Sisters," 1626. 2. ^ Tryal of 
our Church-forsakers," 1689. 8. *' Milk for 
Babes, or a Mother's Catechism for her 
Children," 1646. 4." A Christian Family 
builded by God, or Directions for Governors 
of Families," 1653. (Brook's Lives of the 
Puritans, iii. 182.) P. & 

ABBOT, ROBERT, was the eldest brother 
of Archbishop Abbot, and was bom at Guild- 
ford, in 1560. After having attended the 
free school with his brother, he was sent to 
Baliol College, Oxford, in 1575, took his de- 
pee of M. A. in 1582, and, having entered 
mto orders, became a popular preacher, though 
not quite so much so as his brother. Fuller, 
in his " Worthies," thus discriminates them : 
** George was the more plausible preacher, 
Robert the greater scholar ; George the abler 
statesman, Robert the deeper divine ; gravity 
did frown in George, and smile in Robert" 
Robert's pulpit eloquence was so effectual. 
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thftt a single sermon preached at Worcester 
procured him the lectureship of that city, from 
which he was soon after promoted to the rec- 
tory of All Saints there ; and another which 
he delivered from Paul's Cross, London, so 
ranght the fancy of one of his auditors, John 
Stanhope, Esq., that he presented him to the 
rich benefice of Bingham in Nottinghamshire. 
He became D.D. in 1597 ; was on the acces- 
sion of James 1. appointed chaplain in ordi- 
nary to his Majesty; was in 1609 elected 
master of Baliol CoUe^, Oxford ; in 1610 
was nominated by the kmg, with whom he ap- 
pears to have been personally a fiiYOorite, one 
of the fBllows of the intended royal college at 
Chelsea; the same year was made preben- 
dary of Normanton m the church of South- 
well ; and in 1612 was appointed by his Ma- 
jesty king's professor of diyinity at Oxford. 
In this office he acquired great reputation by 
the learning and ability displayed in his lec- 
tures, which are said by Wood to have been 
more moderately Calrinistic than those that 
had for some time past been heard flrom the 
divinity chair ; but he appears to have opposed 
himself to Land and his opinions, with quite 
as much inveteracy as his brother. On one 
occasion, preaching before the university, 
while Land was present, he levelled his whole 
discourse, of nearly an hour long, against him 
and his party, saying, among other things, 
*' There are men, who, under pretence of 
truth, and preaching against the puritans, 
strike at the heart and root of the faith and 
religion now established among us, which 
was the very practice of Parsons, and Cam- 
ptan's counsel, when they came hither to se- 
duce young students ; who, afhiid to be ex- 
pelled if Uiey should openly profess their 
conversion, were directed to speak freely 
against the puritans, as that would suffice : so 
these do not expect to be accounted papists, 
because they speak only against puritans; 
but, because they are indeed papists, they 
speak nothing against them ; or, if they do, 
they beat about &e bush, and that softly too, 
fbr fear of disquieting the birds that are m it." 
This is Laud's own report, in a letter to his 
friend Bishop Neal, which Rushworth has 
printed. {Collection, I 62.) From Anthony 
Wood's account it appears that Abbot's ser- 
mon was preached at St Peter's in the East, 
on the afternoon of Easter-day, 1615, and that 
it was intended by way of retaliation for a 
discourse ctt Laud's, delivered at St Ifary's, 
on Shrove Tuesday of the preceding year, in 
which he had said that ** the Presbyterians 
were as bad as the Papists." Laud, in his 
letter to Neal, says, the abuse was so marked 
that he was pointed at as he sat, that the whole 
univernty applied it to him, and that his 
friends told him he should sink in his credit 
if he did not answer Dr. Abbot in his own 
style. It does not appear, however, that he 
did make any rejoinder ; probably Neal, who 
anticipated what was coming in a year or two 
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after, advised him to keep qniet, and bide his 
time. Meanwhile, the fame of certain lectures 
which Abbot had delivered in the university, 
in support of the royal supremacy, against 
Snares and Bellarmine, had reached the 
king's ears ; and the result was the nomina- 
tion of the Oxford professor of divinity to the 
bishopric of Salisbury. He was consecrated 
at Lambeth, by his brother the archbishop, on 
the 3d of December, 1615. The vacancy on 
the episcopal bench probably had come just in 
time to allow of its being filled up by Abbot, 
or any one of his principles. Indeed his pro- 
motion appears to have been opposed by the 
rising influence of the adverse party in the 
church ; for when he came to court, soon 
after his consecration, to do his homage, 
James, we are told, said to him, " Abbot, I 
have had very much to do to make thee a 
bishop;" adding, characteristically, "but I 
know no reason for it, unless it were because 
thou hast written against one," in allusion to 
one of Abbot's publications, which was di- 
rected against a popular priest of the name of 
Bishop. It is somewhat odd, that a certain 
German bibliographer, Henningius Witte- 
nius (or Henninges Witte), in his *^ Diarium 
Biographicum Scriptorum Sieculi XVIL" has 
mistaken this book for a treatise against 
bishops, besides attributing it, not to Dr. 
Robert Abbot, but to his brother the arch- 
bishop. ** It would be something rare," re- 
marks Bayle, ** if the Primate of England 
had written a^nst episcopacy." 

Dr. Abbot is admitted on all hands to have 
made a most active, pains-taking, and in all re- 
spects excellent bi^op. But he wore the mitre 
for a very short time ; a violent attack of the 
stone and gravel having, after much su£fer- 
ing, put an end to his life on the 2d of March, 
1617. It is remarkable that he was one of 
five bishops which the diocese of Salisbury 
saw in six years. He was twice married, the 
second time after he became a bishop, to a 
lady whose name is not given in the older 
accounts, but who is stated in Chalmers's 
** Biographical Dictionary " to have been Mrs. 
Bridget Cheynel, the mother, by a former 
husband, of the Reverend Francis Cheynel, a 
clergyman who made himself very famous by 
his presbyterian zeal and fury in the time of 
the commonwealth. This second marriage of 
Abbot is said to have somewhat displeased his 
brother, the archbishop, who prolmbly inter- 
preted the apostle's iigunction about a bishop 
being the husband <^ one wife in the more 
rigid way of taking it Bishop Abbot left at 
least one son, and one daughter, who married 
Sir Nathaniel Brent, warden of Mertou Col- 
lege, Oxford ; their daughter, Margaret, 
married Dr. Edward Corbet, rector of Base- 
ley, In Oxfordshire ; and by him some of 
Abbot's manuscripts were g^ven to the Bod- 
leian Library. 

Bishop Abbot, who appears to have been 
deservedly esteemed a man of more profound 
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and extensiye learning than his brother, is the 
author of the followinff works : — 1. ** The 
Mirror of Popish Subtilues,*' 4to. Lond. 1594. 
2. "* The Exaltation of the Kingdom and 
Priesthood of Christ, a Sermon on the 110th 
Psahn,*' 4to. Lond. 1601. 8. " Antichristi 
Demonstratio,*' 4to. Lond. 1608, and agfti&> 
8vo. 1608; the second edition being, by King 
James's command, accompanied with ms own 
Commentary upon a part of the Apocalypse. 
4. *< Defence of the Reformed Catholic of 
Mr. W. Perkins wanst the Bastard Counter- 
Catholic of Dr. William Bishop, Seminary 
Priest," 1st Part, 4ta Lond. 1606 ; 2d Part, 
1607 ; dd Part, 1609 (the work already no- 
ticed). 5. ** The Old Way, a Sermon at St 
Mary's," 4to. Lond. 1610 (of which a Latin 
translation was made by Thomas Draz). 6. 
*' The true Ancient Roman Catholic," 4to. 
Lond. 1611 (a Airther reply to Bishop). 7. 
** Antilogia," 4to. Lond. 1618 (an answer to a 
work published at Cologne in 1610, in defence 
of Garnet the Jesuit, called ** Apologia pro 
Henrico Oameto," and written by a Jesuit, 
named L'Heureux, under the assumed name 
of Andreas Eudsemon-Joannes). 8. ** De 
Gratia et PerseyerandA Sanctorum, Exer- 
citationes habits in Academii Oxoniensi," 
printed after the bishop's death, 4to. Lon- 
don, 1618, and 8yo. Francfort, 1619. 9. '* In 
Ricardi Thomsoni Diatribam, de Amissione 
et Intercessione Justiflcationis et GratisB, 
Animadversio brevis," 4ta London, 1618 
(stated to have been finished by the author 
on the day he died). 10. ** De Supremi 
Potestate Regi& Exercitationes habits in 
AcademiA Oxoniensi," published by his son, 
4to. London, 1619 (the lectures which are 
said to have procured him his bishopric). 
He also left various sermons and other 
works in manuscript; of which the most 
important is a Latin Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans, in 4 vols, folio, which 
was given by Dr. Corbet to the Bodleian 
Library. (Life, in Biographia Britannica; 
Jiife, by his chaplain. Dr. Featley, in Fuller's 
Abd Aedivimu; Wood's Athena Oxoniemea ; 
Jardine's Criminal Trials, it 864—867.) 

G. L. C. 
ABBOT, THE REV. ROBERT, of Hat- 
field, who lived in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, is said to have been both 
a learned preacher and an excellent herbal- 
ist, and to have assisted Thomas Johnson, 
the celebrated botanist, in the composition 
of some of his works, f Pulteney's Historical 
and Biographical Sketches of the Progress of 
Botany in England.) G. L. C. 

ABBOTT, CHARLES, LORD TENTER- 
DEN, an eminent English judge, was bom at 
Canterbury, on the 7th of (Xstober, 1762, his 
fkther being a respectable hair-dresser in that 
city. He received his early education at the 
King's School at Canterbury, and in the year 
1 778 he was elected scholar of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, and went to the university 
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with a small exhibition. Having gained the 
chancellor's medalsfor Latin verse and Engliah 
prose (the subject of the latter being an 
** Essay on the Use and .Abuse of Satire," 
afterwards published,) he acquired consider- 
able, but not first-rate, reputation at Oxford, 
and obtained a college fellowship. In 
consequence of being tutor to a son of 
Mr. Justice Buller, he became acquainted 
with the judge, who is sud to have first 
directed his attention to th^ bar as a pro- 
fession. He accordingly entered his name 
upon the books of the Inner Temple in 1788, 
and after having spent several months in the 
ofllce of an attorney, became a pupil of Mr. 
Wood, who was then a special pleader at the 
bar, of the first eminence, and who, subse- 
quently, became a baron of the Exchequer. 
Mr. Abbott himself afterwards practised se- 
veral years with success, as a special pleader 
under the bar, and was called to the bar in 
Trinity Term, 1795. While in practice as a 
pleader, he had acquired the character of 
being a sound lawyer, and an expert, indus- 
trious, and accurate draughtsman ; and im- 
mediately after his call to the bar, he was 
employed in all the important state trials of 
the time, as junior counsel to the treasury, 
probably upon the recommendation of Ab-. 
Wood, who had been for some time one of 
the treasury counseL At this time. Sir John 
Scott, afterwards Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
was attorney-general ; and an advantageous 
professional introduction to the notice of a 
person who became soon afterwards, and con- 
tinued for more than five and twenty years, 
with only a short intermission, the dispenser 
of legal patronage in England, was of the 
greatest miportance to the future fortunes 
of Mr. Abbott. In July 1795 he married 
the daughter of John Lagier Lamotte, Esq. 
a Berkshire gentleman, by whom he had 
two sons and two daughters. Mr. Abbott 
chose the Oxford circuit, and both in the 
country and in London rapidly rose into 
large practice. In 1802 he published a 
'* Treatise of the Law of Merchant Ships 
and Seamen," which has ever since conti- 
nued to be esteemed in England, and the 
United States of America, as the standard work 
upon maritime law, having gone through se- 
veral editions in both countries. It consists of 
a complete and accurate digest of the law on 
this important subject, illustrated by the opi- 
nions of foreign jurists, and arranged with re- 
markable perspicuity. The publication of 
this work greatly raised Mr. Abbott's pro- 
fessional reputation, and caused a large in- 
crease of his practice in the profitable but 
laborious department of commercial law. 
When Mr. Justice Lawrence was removed, 
in 1808, ft*om the Court of King's Bench to 
the Court of Common Pleas, Mr. Abbott was 
offered the vacant seat in the former court ; 
but his professional income at that time so for 
exceeded the judicial salary, that he declined 
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the €iBtT from motiTes of pnidenoe. In the 
early part of the year 1816, a Tseaacy on the 
bench having occurred by the death of Ifr. 
Jostice Heath, and Mr. Abbott's objections 
on the previous occasion having been re- 
moved by eight subsequent years of lucrative 
practice at the bar, he became a judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas, and in the month of 
May following was removed into the Court 
of King*s Bench, at the suggestion of Lord 
EUenboTOugh. In November, 1818, when 
Lord Eilenborough resigned his office as 
Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Abbott suc- 
ceeded him, and in the year 1827 was raised 
to the peerage bv the title of Lord Tenterden. 
His h«ilth was mflrm during the latter years 
of his life, but his mental vigour and judicial 
activity continued unimpaired until within a 
few hours of his death. Having presided in 
Ids court for the first three days of the trial 
of the Mayor of Bristol, for imputed miscon- 
duct, relating to the riots at that city in 183 1, 
Lord TeoteMen was compelled on Uie fourth 
dav to discontinue his attendance by an attack 
of inflammation which shortly afterwards ter- 
minated fatally. He died on the 4th of No- 
vember, 1832. 

Lord Tenterden's judicial merits were of 
the highest order. His knowledge of the 
common law generally, and of mercantile 
law in particular, was unusually profound. 
He was attentive, laborious, logical, and ac- 
curate. Less brilliant than Lord Mansfield 
and Lord Eilenborough, he excelled them 
both in industrr and learning, and equalled 
either of them m acuteness of perception and 
power of reasoning. The most remarkable 
feature in his character was his capacity of 
arrangmg and discriminating complicated 
facts, and assigning to each proof or argument 
its proper weight and value. This Acuity, 
in some degree natural to his mind, but cul- 
tivated and improved to a point of rare ex- 
cellence by study and experience, combined 
with a diction singularly accurate and per- 
spicuous, accounts fbr the constant success 
which attended his efforts to lead the minds 
of juries to his own views, in which respect 
he fkr excelled judges of greater eloquence 
and livelier imagination. 

In the House of Lords, Lord Tenterden 
rarely spoke, except on sulg'ects connected 
with his department of the law. He intro- 
duced several useful measures for the im- 
provement of certain parts of the common law, 
but he was opposed on principle to any great 
changes of our legal system. The most use- 
ful of the several laws introduced by him, or 
the enactment of which he mainly promoted, 
are the stat 9 Gea 4. -c. 14. respecting the 
limitations of actions ; the stat. 9 Geo. 4. c 1 5. 
for the prevention of a fiiilure of justice by 
reason of variances between Records and 
writings produced in evidence; and the 
staL 2 & 3 WiU. 4. c 39. for uniformity of 
process. 
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It is worthy of remark that Lord Tenterden, 
in the midst of the engrossing occupations 
of his office, did not wholly withdraw his 
thoughts from literary and scientific objects. 
He was an excellent Latin scholar, and spent 
much of his brief intervals of leisure in the 
perusal of classical authors. Even during the 
last years of his life he continued to write 
Latin poetry of verjf considerable merit 

A detailed memoir of Lord Tenterden will 
be found in the *' Law Magaaine*' (voL xxvi 
p. 51.x <^d ^ sketch of his judicial character, 
written by Mr. Seijeant Talfourd, in the same 
work (vol ix. p. 234.). There is an elaborate 
criticism on his character as an advocate 
and a judge, in the " Edinburgh Review," voL 
Ixxix. p. 14. et seq. D. J. 

ABBOTT, CHARLES, was educated at 
Oxford, and took his degree of D. D. in 
1802. He was vicar of Oakley and Gold- 
ington, Bedford. He was an early fellow of 
the Linnsean Society, and is principally 
known as a botanist. In 1798 he published 
his** Flora Bedfordensis, comprehending such 
Plants as grow in the County of Bedford.** 
The plants are arranged according to the 
system of Linnaeus, and are accompanied 
with remarks and plates. This work has 
also the merit of embracing a notice of the 
cryptogamic plants of the district, which are 
often omitted in local floras. In addition to 
this work he published, ** A Monody on the 
Death of Horatio Lord Nelson," 1805 ; a 
sermon on the same, 1806 ; and ** Parochial 
Divinity, or Sermons on various subjects," 
1807. He died at Bedford, in the year 1817. 
(Gent Mag. 1819. ; Flora Bed/.} E. L. 

ABBRA'CCIAVA'CCA, MEO, a native 
of Pistoja, in the thirteenth century, and one 
of the earliest writers in the Italian language. 
Some of his verses are in the " Racolta di 
Rime antiche," and there is also a letter of 
his among the "Lettere di Yrk Guittone 
d'Arezso, amonk and a poet who lived about 
the same time. A. V. 

ABBT, THOMAS, was bom at Ulm, on 
the 25th of November, 1738. His father, 
who was a man of considerable property, 
made his son go through the regular course 
of study at the gymnasium of Ulm. After 
the completion cSf these preparatory studies, 
Abbt went in 1756 to the university of 
Halle, where, according to the wishes of his 
parents, he was to devote himself to theolo^ ; 
but he preferred the study of mathematics, 
philosophy, and modem languages. In 
1758 he obtained his degree of M. A. and 
permission to lecture in the university. Two 
years later he was invited to the university 
of Frankfort on the Oder, as extraordinary 
professor of philosophy; and in the year 
following (1761), as professor of mathematics 
to the university of Rinteln. Before he went 
to this latter place, he spent about six months 
at Berlin, where he formed an intimate ac* 
quaintance with the philosopher Mendels* 
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solrn, the celebrated publisher F. NicoUu, 
and other dUtingtuBhed persons, and began 
to take an active part in the critical joamal 
called "Briefe iiber die neueste Literatur.** 
-which was edited by NicolaL During the 
few years in which he held his professorship 
at Rinteln, he wrote his two most celebrated 
essays, " Ueber den Tod fiirs Vaterland," 1761, 
(" On dying for one's Country,") and " Vom 
Verdienste," 1765,("On Merit,") by which he 
acquired great reputation in Germany. His 
narrow sphere of action at the small univer- 
sity of Rinteln created in him a dislike to 
an academic life, and he resolved to devote 
himself to some more practical career. He 
accordingly be^n the study of the law, and 
pursued it with great vigour, until his 
strength began to fail him. In order to re- 
store his health, he undertook a journey 
through Germany, Switzerland, and a part of 
France. In the mean time his literary re- 
putation increased, and brilliant offers were 
made to him by the universities of Halle 
and Marburg ; but he persisted in his reso- 
lution to abandon an aciEulemic life. At last 
the reigning count William of Schaumburg- 
Lippe, one of the most distinguished princes 
of the age, who was desirous to become per- 
sonally acquainted with Abbt» invited him to 
his court at Biickeburg. The amiable dispo- 
sition, and the great tiSents of Abbt, had such 
charms for the count, that he would not part 
with him. Accordingly, in 1765 Abbt entered 
the service of his noble friend with the title 
of Regierungs and Consistorial Rath. This 
honourable position gave him sufficient leisure 
to carry on his literary pursuits, to which he 
deyoted himself more actively than his phy- 
sical constitution could bear. He had 
scarcely been a year in his new office, when 
owing to his over-exertions, he was taken ill 
and died suddenly, on the Sd of NoTcmber, 
1766, at the age of twenty-eight He was 
buried in the court-chapel at Biickeburg, 
where Count William erected a monument to 
his memory, with an inscription, which does 
honour to the count no less than to his 
learned friend. 

Abbt lived at a time when German litera- 
ture was just commencing its career of de- 
yelopment, and he is one of the few men who 
can be mentioned together with Lessing. 
He contributed more especially to the form- 
ation of an easy and popular prose style, and 
if he had lived longer, he would certainly 
have become one of the greatest ornaments 
of German literature, especially in what is 
called practical and popular philosophy. All 
the works of Abbt are characterised by clear 
understanding, acute judgment, power, and 
eloquence. His defects aroae mainly from 
the youthftil age at which he wrote : he often 
wants that calm mode of reasoning which 
should distin^ish the philosophic writer; 
he is often misled by his imagination, and 
by imperfect knowledge of human nature. 
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His style is sometimes affected and in- 
correct, which arose partly from the desire 
to avoid everything vulgar, and partly 
from imitating the style of foreign writers. 
This is most manifest in his " Fragment der 
Portugiesischen Geschichte," (" Fragment of 
the History of Portugal,") which is the first 
attempt of an^ importance in the German 
language to mutate the style of Tacitus. 
But with all these defects, Abbt was a worthy 
contemporary of Lessing and Mendelssohn, 
and his prose is only second to that of Lessing. 

The works of Abbt, consisting of various 
historical and philosophical essays and letters, 
were collected after his death by F. NicoUu, 
and published in 6 vols. 8vo. under the title, 
" Thomas Abbt*s Weiland Griifl. Schaum- 
burg-Lippischen Hof-und Regierungsrathes, 
vennischte Werke," Berlin, 1768-81. A se- 
cond edition of this collection appeared at 
Berlin, 1790. The letters and eorrespon- 
dence of Abbt in this collection are not only 
instructive with regard to the state of German 
literature at the time, but are among the best 
letters of that period in the language. An 
essay, not contained in the collection of his 
works, and entitled, *' Fragment der iiltesten 
Begebenheiten des menschlichen Gesch- 
lechts," was edited separately, in 1767, by 
J. P. Miller. There is also a German trans- 
lation of Sallust's ** Catiline," which was pub- 
lished in 1767, at Stadthagen, under the name 
of Abbt. But this translation is by J. F. 
Wagner. (Fr. Nicobii, EhrengedSchiKuaHerm 
Thomas Abbt% an Ham Dr, J, G. Zimmtr- 
mofin, 1767, 4to. with Abbt*s Dortrait ; 
WolfTs Encyclopcedie der deuUchoi Natumal- 
liieratur, s. v. Abbt, i. I.) L. 8. 

ABDAS ("ACSof)^ a Persian bishop, 
who lived in the time of Theodosius the 
Younger, and of Isdegerdes or Varanes, 
kings of Persia, about a. d. 430. He was 
consecrated in Persia, by Marathas, bishop 
of Mesopotamia, whom Theodosius had 
sent to Persia. The Christians in Persia 
were at this time allowed the free exercise 
of their reli^n, in which, howeyer, they 
were soon disturbed by the inconsiderate 
zeal of their new bishop, which led him to 
destroy one of the temples of the fire*wor- 
shippers. The magi brouffht their com- 
plaints before the king, who commanded 
Abdas to rebuild the temple, and at the same 
time threatened to destroy all the Christian 
churches if he should disobey the order. 
Abdas refused to comply, and the ihreat 
was carried into effect Not only were the 
Christian churches destroyed, but a violent 
persecution was commenced against the Chris- 
tians, which lasted a long time, and of which 
Abdas was the first victim. Some writers 
place this event in the reign of the Persian 
king Isdegerdes, and others in that of Va- 
ranes, who succeeded him. (Theodoret, 
Hut. Ecchs, v. 39. ; Socrat vii. 18. ; Nioe- 
phor. iv. 9.) L.S. 
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A'BDIAS, the name SMomed by the au- 
thor of an apocryphal history of the labours 
of the apostles. Of the read history and 
name of the ivriter nothing is known. Ab- 
dias is the Latinised form of that Hebrew 
name which is in our version represented 
by "Obadiah." 

Wolfgangus Lazius, a physician of Vienna, 
and historiographer to Ferdinand, king of the 
Romans (brother and successor of the Em- 
peror Charles V.), in a journey through 
Carintlua, partly of antiquarian research, 
found, in searchmg the yanUs (^tpecus tub- 
ierraneog) of the monastery of Osqach, near 
Villach, ** amidst worthless writings, and in 
a musty hole," a MS. written on yellum, in 
Tery ancient and almost worn-out characters. 
Lazius took the MS. with him, and being 
convinced, upon peruong it, of the truth 
of the narrative, r^oiced over it *< as if he had 
found a pearl of great price." Subsequently, 
after, searching "the libraries of Suabia, 
Brisgan, Alsace, Sundgau, and the Helvetian 
desert" (the district of Einsiedlen, in 
Schwytz, or perhaps the three forest can- 
tons,) he found in the library of the mo- 
nastery of St Trudbert, ** in Uie Hercynian 
forest," a second, still older MS. of our 
author, which, on a comparison of it with a 
diploma of the monastery of the time of the 
emperor Louis le Debonnair (the early part 
of the ninth century), he found much ex- 
ceeded that document in antiquity. The 
work was printed at Basle, A. D. 1551. Lazius 
states that the discovery of the first mana- 
script at Os^ach took place about ** two years 
before." Bayle, and after him others, hare 
stated that the MS. was found by Lazius *' in a 
cave," in Carinthia, a statement so apparently 
improbable as to induce a suspicion of impos- 
ture ; whereas, the account given by Lazius 
is simple and probable, and is confirmed by 
the discovery of the second MS., of which 
Bayle and his copyists make no mention. 
Sebastian Miinster was the companion of 
Lazius in the journey in which the discovery 
of the second MS. was made. 

The work thus discovered does not profess 
to be the original work of Abdias ; but has 
this inscription in Latin subjoined in the 
Ossjach MS. : "* Abdias, bishop of Babylon, 
who was ordained by the apostles themselves, 
wrote these actions of the holy apostles, in 
Hebrew, the whole of which was translated 
by Eutropius into Greek; and into Latin 
by Africanus, who arranged them in ten 
books." In the sixth book the supposed 
author thus speaks of himself : ** The apostles 
(Simon and Jude) ordained, in the city of 
Babylon, a bishop, Abdias by name, who 
had come with them from Judtea, who had 
aJso with his own eyes seen the Lord." Had 
the work been substantially the production 
of such a person as Abdias is described to be, 
it would have been necessary, from the cha- 
racter of some part of it, to 8upiH)se that the 
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translator (whether called Julius Africanus 
or not) had occasionally inserted passages r 
indeed, in his prefisMse, he professes to give, not 
a mere version of Abdias, but a history of 
the apostles, of which the work of Abdias 
should form the main part Lazius, Jo. Gerh. 
Vossius, Bayle, and others, speak of Abdias as 
having been, or having professed to be, one of 
the seventy disciples ; but there is no statement 
to this effect in the work itself, as Fabricius 
observes. The history of the twelve apostles 
(Judas Iscariot being omitted, and Paul in- 
cluded,) is given in detail ; and the author, 
by the occasional use of the first person, 
professes to have been present at some of 
the events related, especially the martyrdom 
of the apostle Andrew. The work is some- 
times entitled ** Historia Certaminis Aposto- 
lic!" ("The History of the Martyrdom of 
the Apostles"). 

Of the apocryphal character of the work 
there is now no doubt. Roman Catholics 
and Protestants are agreed upon this point 
Some writers claim for the Protestants the 
credit of having opened the eyes of their 
antagonists to the imposture, a claim the 
justice of which Labbe {^Distort de Script. 
Ecdes.) indignantly denies. The genuine- 
ness of the work was, indeed, upheld by 
some Roman Catholics, and several editions 
were printed: that of Paris, 1566, has a 
preface by Faber, a doctor of the Sorbonne, 
in which Abdias is characterised as " a man 
eminent for his antiquity and renown." It 
appears, by an occasional pUy upon words, 
such as could be used only wiUi leference to 
Latin terms, to have been originally written 
in Latin, a circumstance fiital to its credit 
That there is a quotation from Hegesippus, 
a writer of the second century, in the very 
words in which Rnfinus, a writer of the fourth 
century, has translated the same passage, and 
that the quotations from Scripture are given 
in the words of the Vulgate, would only show 
that the translator lived subsequently to the 
age of Rufinus and Jerome, and therefore 
could not have been Julius Africanus, the 
Greek ecclesiastical writer of the third cen- 
tury, and that the translator made some ad- 
ditions, which his preface shows he did. 
These arguments would therefore be insuffi- 
cient to prove that the work was spurious : but 
the indications of Latin being the original 
language, the silence of all the early fathers 
as to the existence of such a work, and we 
may add the general character of the nar- 
rative itself are decisive. Beausobre, who 
has critically examined the work, considers 
it as a forgery of the sixth, or, at the soonest, 
of the end of the fifth century. (Fabricius, 
Codex Apocrypkus Novi TestamenH, where 
the work is given ; Beausobre, Ilistoire Cri- 
tique de Mcmichie el du Manicheiame, pt. ii. 
liv. iL ch. 6. ; Bayle, Dictimmaire ; and Chau- 
fepie, Sum^Sment au DicL. de Bayle ; Cave, 
Scriptor. Ecelenast. HiaL Lit.) J. C. M. 
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ABDIAS BARTENCRA (n^^V "1 
n-n3013), called by abbreviation ("V 'H) Raa, 
an Italian rabbi, began while he was jet 
in Italy a celebrated commentary on the 
^ Mishna,** which he afterwards finished in 
the Holy Land. This work is so much es- 
teemed by the Jews in general^ that there is 
scarcely an edition of the ** Mishna " pub- 
lished without this commentary. It has often 
been printed at Venice and elsewhere. It 
appeared at Venice, a. h. 5366 (a. d. 1606), in 
4to., and in the same year and place, b^ 
Zanetti Zanetti, in folio ; to which edition is 
subjoined the conmientary of Harambam, 
C33Dnn(Maunonides), on the "Mishna." Of 
the time at which this author lived and wrote 
we find no notice. (Bartoloccius, BibUotk. 
Mag. Rabb. iv. 268.) C. P. H. 

ABDIAS KONTl (^DVp HHaV), a Jewish 
writer, who wrote a treatise on the forbidden 
meats, which is among the manuscripts in 
the Vatican library. It is written on paper, 
in 4to. Of this writer we find no fiirUier 
notice. (Bartoloccius, BibUoth. Mag, Rahb, 
iv. 271.) C.P. H. 

ABDIAS BEN SHALOM (p nnap 
ni^C^)> & nihbi who is spoken of with com- 
mendation in the Koran. Ha went with 
three companions of his own nation to dis- 
pute with Mohammed concerning the law of 
Moses, fhnn which he had drawn up a 
hundred questions in writing, and proposed 
them to tiie prophet, to all which the pro- 
phet answered one by one: those which had 
appeared difficult to the Jew, he did not in- 
deed solve or clear up, but involved them in 
tenfold mystery and darkness. Abdias, how- 
ever, admitted the truth of all his answers ; 
and towards the end of the disputation the 
learned Jew exclaimed, '* Enough, most ex- 
cellent Mohammed J thou hast conquered; 
receive me as thy disciple." From that time 
Abdias was received among the Arabs, and 
called Abdallah Ibn Shelem. He proved of 
the greatest service to Mohammed m the es- 
tablishment of his religion, being his first 
convert from Judaism. This disputation is 
found at the end of the Koran, and is cited as 
of great authority by the Mohammedans, al- 
though not written by Mohammed himself, 
but by another person, who has given in the 
form of a dialogue a summary of all the 
principal doctrines of Mohammed. It was 
translated ftt>m Arabic into Latin by Herman 
Dalmata, and is in the Latin translation of 
the Koran (p. 189. of the Ziirich edition of 
1543, in folio). Although there are many 
falsehoods and many absurdities in this sup- 
posed disputation, yet it contains some great 
truths ; as for instance in the question of Eve 
and Christ, proposed to Mohammed by Ab- 
dias, the eternal generation of Christ is con- 
ceded, and he is asserted to have been bom 
of a virgin. The question of R. Abdias runs 
thus: "What woman was bom of a man 
only, and what man of a woman only?" 
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The prophet answered, " Eve of Adam onl^, 
and Christ of the Virgin Mary." As this 
rabbi and apostate was contemporary with 
Mohammed, he must have lived at Uie end 
of the sixth century after Christ. (Bartoloc- 
cius, Btl>lioih, Mag, Rabb. iv. 269.) C. P. H. 

ABDOLO'NYMUS. ABDOLO'NIMUS, 
or ABDALO'NIMUS, a native of Sidon, 
who lived in the time of Alexander the Great. 
When Alexander had taken the city of Sidon, 
Strato, who was then kin^, and had nn« 
willingly sobmitted to Alexander, was de- 
throned, and the Sidonianawere permitted to 
raise to the throne any person whom they 
mig^t think most worthy. They chose Abdo* 
lonymns, who was of royal descent, but was 
poor, and gained his susteoanoe by hard 
labour and by the cultivation of a little garden 
in one of the suburbs of Sidon. His elevation 
was approved by Alexander, but of the reign 
of Abdolonymus no particulars are known. 
(Q. Curt iv. 1. ; Justin. xL 10. ; comp. Diod. 
Sic xvii. 46. &c) L. S. 

ABDON, (Heb. Jliay; in the LXX. 
'A€9tiy or 'A^8«6^ or Ao^Mf or AaiSMft. ; in 
the Vulg. Abdon ;) one of the chief magistrates 
who governed Israel with the somewhat in- 
definite title of ** Judge." He comes in the 
series of the judges next before Samson; 
but how long the time of his government is to 
be placed bdfore that subjection of Israel to 
the Philistines during which Samson was 
bora, we have no means of knowing. Hales 
fixes the eight years of his sway fV^Dm b.c. 
1 1 60 to B. c. 1 1 52 ; in the margin of our com- 
mon Bibles it is given as from b.c. 1120 to 
1 1 12 ; and it is stated that he with his pre- 
decessors, laban and Elon, were ** civil judges 
in north-east Israel." There does not appear 
to be any authority for limiting their authority 
to civil affairs, or to a part only of the people 
of Israel. 

There is no record of his administration. 
He is described as the son of Hillel, and an 
inhabitant of Pirathon, a town in the moun- 
tainous part of the territory of Ephraim, where 
he was buried. He had a large family, forty 
sons and thirty grandsons, (in Hebrew, ** sons' 
sons,") not nephews, as our translation has 
it, who rode upon seventy ass oolts, then 
commonly used by persons of all classes 
(Judges, xii. 13 — 15.; Josephus, Aniiq. JW. 
V. ^ii. 15.) J. C. M. 

'ABDn-L-'ALA,sonof Musa Ibn Nosseyr, 
accompamed his father to the conquest of 
Spain. Being an experienced officer, and 
having greatly distinguished himself against 
the Berbers of Aftica, Musa entrusted him 
with the subjection of the eastern provinces 
of Spain. He took Valencia, Xativa, and 
Denia, and obliged the Gothic forces, which 
had hastily thrown themselves into those 
fortresses, to capitulate, in a. a. 94 (▲. ik 
713). According to Al-makkan {Mohaau 
Dyn, L 290.) he likewise reduced Ma- 
laga and Granada ; but the conquest of these 
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two cities has been ascribed to Tank by 
other historians. When, in obedience to the 
orders of the khalif; Musa left Spain for 
Damascus, 'Abdo-l-'ala aocompanied him 
thither, and like his fhther was deprived 
of his wealth, and confined in a dongeon. 
The year of his death is uncertain; some 
writers (Al-khazrqi, HitL cf Ae Khalifi, 
MS.) placing it in the year 107 of the 
Hijra (▲. d. 725-6), whilst others say that 
he died shortly after his fkther, in the year 
99 (A. IX 717-18). P. de G. 

'ABDU.L-*AZrZ, son of Musa Ibn Nos- 
seyr, -was the third governor of Spain after 
its conquest by te Arabs. When his fhther 
Musa sailed from the shores of Africa, he 
vas left behind with orders to raise an army 
among the Beri>er tribes, and follow him to 
Spain. He accordingly crossed the strait at the 
head of 7000 horse, and joined his &ther be* 
fore Merida, a city which had long remsted 
the attacks of Musa, but which opened its 
gates soon after his son's arriral (Oct. a. d. 
713). 

The inhabitants of Seville having revolted 
and put the Moslem garrison to the sword, 
*Abdu-l-*azi2 marched duther at the head of 
a body of cavalry, regained possesraon of -Uie 
city, and pmushed the rebels. His next cam- 
paign was directed against the eastern pro- 
vinces of Spun, where a Gothic chiefbain, 
named Theodomir, who had escaped from the 
massacre of the Guadalete, had ralHed round 
him the relies of the Gothic army. Fearing 
the impetuosity of the Arab cavalry, which 
he had experienced on a former occasion, 
Theodomir avoided the plains and valleys, 
and advantageously posted his troops on the 
mountains of Segnra, whence he carried on a 
tedious and harassing warfiu^ with 'Abdu4- 
'aziz. Having at last ventured into the plain 
to defend his capital Murgi (now Murcia), 
which had been besieged by Habib Al-fehri, 
one of the lieutenants of ' Abdn-l-'aciz, he was 
completely defeated and forced to retire be- 
hind the ramparts of Orcellis (now Orihuela), 
which was q^eedily invested by the enemy. 
Perceiving that he could not long hold out, 
Theodomir had recourse to the following 
stratagem to procure advantageous terms of 
peace. He caused all the women in the town 
to be armed and equipped like warriors, and 
thus arrayed he placed them alongthe walls 
and on the towers of the fortress. The Arabs 
were deceived ; and instead of rushing to ^e 
assault, advanced slowly and cautiously to- 
wards the walls. Seeing the fkvonrable effect 
of this manouvre, Theodomir demanded a 
safe conduct, and proceeded in the disguise 
of a Gothic officer to the camp of 'AMu-1- 
'aziz, where, by insisting on the strength of 
the fortifications and the number of its de- 
fenders, he asked and obtained honourable 
conditions €ft peace. No sooner was the 
treaty signed than the Goth discovered him- 
self to be Theodomir, and leading *Abdu-l- 
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'axis and his principal officers into the city, 
acknowledged the stratagem which he had 
used. «'A.bdu-l-»aais,*^ says Almakkari 
{Moham. Dyin, i. 281.), •* was greatly mor- 
tified to see himself deceived; but he ne- 
vertheless strictly fulfilled the conditions 
which he had granted." 

On the departure of Musa for Damascus 
(Sept A. D. 714.), 'Abda-l-'azix remained in 
command of the Arabian forces, and fixed his 
court at Seville. Being bent on the entiit 
subj nation of the Peninsula, he carried' hit 
ams into Lusitania, which he completely re- 
duced (a. d. 715). He then sent his general 
Habib against the Christians of Galicia, and 
despatched another army, under the command 
of- Ayiib Al-lakhmf , to the conquest of Na- 
varre. The complete success of these two 
expeditions rendered the Arabs masters of 
the whole Peninsula, with the exception of 
the mountainous districts of the Asturias and 
a fow obscure places along the Pyrenean 
chain, which proved in after time the cradle 
of Spanish liberty. It is said (Borbon, 
Cartas^ i. 82.) that, elated by his victories, 
'Afodu-l-'aziz threw off the yoke of the khalif; 
and aimed at independence. He had secretly 
allied himself with the Christian cause by 
marrying Egilona, the widow of Roderic, of 
whom he had become enamoured on his entry 
into Seville, and at the instigation of that 
princess had assumed all the insignia of 
royalty. It is even asserted that he forsook 
the faith of his fkthers, and embraced the 
Christian, with a view to conciliate his Gothic 
subjects ; and that hearing of the ungrateful 
behaviour of the khalif Suleymlm towards 
his fiither Musa, he openly revolted. It is 
likely, however, that Suleymlm, who might 
well apprehend the open rebellion of Mesa's 
sons both in Aftica and in Spain, resolved on 
their destruction. However this may be, 
the death of 'Abdu-l-'aziz was decreed, and 
orders were sent to Habtb to put the khaliTs 
sentence into execution. This, however, 
could not be easily accomplished. 'Abdu-1- 
'aziz was the idol of the army, which it was 
feared would take his part But by indus- 
triously spreading reports ixjurious to his 
honour and religion, by representing him as 
the concealed enemy of the khalif, and the 
friend of the Christians, the conspirators suc- 
ceeded in forming a party against him, and 
as he was one day performing his morning 
prayers at the mosque he fell under the blows 
of his assassins, who immediately proceeded 
with his head to Damascus (Sept a. d. 716). 
(Al-makkarl, Moham. Dyn. i. 281. et seq. ; 
Casiri, Bib, Arab, Him, Eac, ii. 105. 234. 
S23. ; Conde, Hist, de la Dom. i. 18.) 

P. de G. 

*ABDU-L-'AZrZ, son of Mohammed Ibn 
Sa*ud, prince of the Wahh&bites, succeeded 
him in the commimd of those religious re- 
formers, in 1765. During his father's life- 
time, 'Abdu-l-'azis had greatly distinguished 
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himself by his pradence aod his courage in th6 
field; and he succeeded soon after has ac- 
cession in establishing both his doctrines and 
his power in the provinces of Nejd and Al- 
hassa, and subduing most of the Beduin 
tribes in the neigh^urhood. In the mean 
time the rapid increase of their power, and 
the assiduity with which the Wahhabites 
propagated their doctrines, having excited 
the jealousy of Ghalib, Sherif of Mecca, 
this chief left no means untried for prq'u- 
dicing the Turkish government against them. 
He represented the Wahh&bites as infidels 
and robbers ; and as their behaviour towards 
the Turkish pilgrims confirmed the charge, 
the Porte listen^ to his representations, and 
orders were issued to the pasha of Baghdad 
to attack them in their own territory. Ac- 
cordingly, in the year 1797, an army con- 
sisting of 5000 Turkish troops, and about 
10,000 Arabs of the tribes of Dhofir and 
Beni Shammar marched towards the pro- 
vince of Al-hass^ the richest and most pro- 
ductive part of the Wahhabite territory. In- 
stead, however, of advancing at once towards 
Derayah, then the residence of * Abdu-l-'aziz, 
and the seat of his small empire, the Turkish 
general laid siege to the town of Al-hassa, 
the garrison of which prolonged the resist- 
ance above a month, dius giving *Abdu-l- 
'aziz time to collect his forces, and to send 
his son Sa'tid against the invaders. At the 
approach of the Wahh&bites, the Turks raised 
the siege, intending to retreat; but Sa'ud, 
who had conjectured their intention, started 
before them, and encamped with his troops 
near a well called Th^, at the distance of 
three days' march from Al-hassa, having 
previously rendered useless all the wells in 
the neighbourhood, by throwing salt into 
them. Unable to regain their country, the 
Turks sent a flag of truce to Sa*ud, and 
peace was concluded for six years between 
the Wahhabites and the pashahk of Eaghdad. 
This peace, however, was soon broken. A 
Persian caravan of pilgrims, escorted by a 
guard of Wahhabites, having been attacked 
and plundered between Hilla and Meshhed, 
by Arabs, under the Turkish jurisdiction of 
Baghdad, the war recommenced, and the 
neighbourhood of Basrah became exposed to 
the predatory incursions of the Wahhabites. 
In 1801, Sa'ud, son of 'Abdu-l-*aziz, marched 
at the head of his forces to Kerbela, a town 
in the province of Baghdad, celebrated for 
the defeat and massacre of Huseyn Ibn *Ali, 
the grandson of the Prophet, who is buried 
there. The Wahhabites scaled the walls of 
the town, massacred upwards of 5000 of the 
inhabitants, and destroyed the cupola over 
the tomb of Huseyn. To revenge this out- 
rage, a Turkish army, commanded by an 
Arabian chieftain named Thuani, marched 
to Derayah; but when within five days of 
that town, the Turkish commander was 
assassinated by a fanatic Wahhabite who had 
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penetrated into his camp, and his army dis*- 
persed. Thousands of the Turkish soldiers 
fell into the hands of 'Abdu-l-'aziz, who put 
them all to death. Emboldened by this 
success, 'Abdu-l-'aziz undertook and accom- 
plished the conquest of Hejaz, and the power 
of the Wahhabites was considerably extended 
beyond its former bounds. In 1803, an army, 
under the command of his son Sa'ud, ap- 
proached Mecca, and, after a siege of three 
months, that city capitulated (May, 1803); 
Ohalib, the Shenf, having previously left it, 
with his family and treasures. The Wah- 
habites used their victory with the greatest 
moderation; the most strict discipline was 
observed by the soldiers, and no excess was 
committed. On the next day all the shops 
were opened by order of Sa'ud, and every 
article which his troops required was pur- 
chased with ready money. 'Abdu-1-mayin, 
Ghalib's brother, was placed at the head of 
the government of Mecca, and a learned 
Wahhabite firom Derayah, named Ibn Nami, 
was appointed kadhi, or jud^e of the city. 
Yambo and Medina fell also into the hands 
of the Wahhabites, who, in 1803, were mas-* 
ters of all Arabia. 'Abdu-l-'aziz was assassi- 
nated at Derayah, in the latter end of 1803, 
whilst at prayers in the mosque, by a Persian 
whose relations the Wahhabites had mur- 
dered. He was succeeded by his son Sa'ud. 
(Burckhardt, Notes on the Waltabys ; Co- 
rancez, HUtoire dee Wahabye,') P. de G. 

'ABDU-L-'AZrZ (ABU'-L-HASAN), 
AL-MA'A'FERI', first sultan of Valencia, 
was the son of 'Abdu-r-rahman, and the 
grandson of the celebrated Al-mansur Ibn 
Abi 'A'mir, better known in the Spanish 
chronicles under the name of Almanzor. 
He was one of the governors who, on the 
overthrow of the dynasty of Umeyyali, which 
had filled the throne of Cordova for 269 
years, resisted the authority of the usurper 
Ali Ibn Hamud, and declared themselves in- 
dependent in their provinces. 'Abdu-l-'aziz 
maintained himself in his dominions, which 
extended over the greater part of the mo4eni 
provinces of Valencia, Murcia, and Almeria, 
being occasionally at war with his neighbour 
Ibn Dhi-n-nun, king of Toledo. He greatly 
embellished his capital by planting gardens, 
erecting mosques, baths, and markets, and 
other works of public utility. The remains 
of a magnificent palace, called Munyat Ar- 
risafah, which he built for his own. residence, 
were still visible at the time of the conquest 
of Valencia by James I. of Aragon in a. d. 
1238, on the spot which to this day retains 
the name of Arrizafa. He died in A. h. 452 
(a. d. 1060-1), and was succeeded by his son 
Abu Merwan 'Abdu-1-malek, who was 
shortlv after deprived of his inheritance by 
the kmg of Toledo. (Abii-l-feda, -4nii. JWiw. 
iii. 534. ; Conde, Hist, de la Dom, ii. 11. 43. ; 
Casiri, Bib. Arab, Hisp, Esc. ii. 215.) 

P. dc G. 
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'ABDU-L-HAKK IBN GHA'LIB IBN 
'ATTITAU, a celebrated Mohammedan di- 
Tine, was bom at Calsena, in the province of 
Granada, in a. h. 481 (a. d. 1088-9) His 
&ther, Abu Bekr Ibn *Attiyah, had been 
some time kadhi of Valencia ; but on the 
taking of this city by the Cid (▲. i>. 1094), 
he fl^ to Granada, where he settled. His 
son ' Abdn-1-hakk made rapid progress in the 
study of theology, law, and the sciences con- 
nected with the Koran, obtained offices of 
trust, and was at last promoted to the go- 
vernorship of Almeria. He was an excellent 
poet, and wrote several odes, fragments of 
which have been preserved in the work of 
Ibnu-1-khattib, who, in the fourteenth century, 
wrote a biographical dictionary of illustrious 
Moslems, natives or residents of Granada. 
'Abdtt-l^hakk is principally known by a 
voluminous and learned commentary on the 
Korin, which had among the Spanish Mos- 
lems as much celebrity as those composed 
by Az-zamaskhari and Al-beydhawi had 
among their brethren of the East. One 
volume (the eighth) of the ten which once 
composed the work is preserved in the 
Escnrial library. No. hcclxzt. 'Abdu-l- 
hakk died at Lorca, in a. b. 546, on the 25th 
day of the moon of Ramadhan (a. d. 1152). 
(Casiri, Bib. Arab. Hisp. Esc. L 106.) 

P. de G. 
'ABDU-L-JABBA'R. [Mohammed II.] 
'ABDU-L-KA'DIR GHILA'NI, a cele- 
brated sheikh, or doctor, was bom in the 
province of Ghilan, in Persia, towards the end 
of the eleventh century a. d. He is said to 
have lived a life of the greatest sanctity, and 
to have written many works on the peculiar 
tenets and opinions of the Sufi sect, among 
whom he is considered one of the principtd 
authorities. Several of the most eminent 
writers of Persia belong to this sect, whose 
doctrines, so far as we can understand them, 
seem to be pure theism. In common with 
all Moslems, they believe in God as one 
and eternal ; but their views of a future state 
are more refined and spiritual than those pro- 
mulgated by Mohammed m the Kor&n. They 
consider it the chief end of man in this life 
to subdue his passions, to withdraw his affec- 
tions from this perishable world, and thus 
purify his soul from sin, so that it may at 
last be fitted to unite with Him from whom it 
originally emanated. Though many of them 
have written commentaries on the Koran, it 
is doubtful whether they in general believe 
in the divine legation of Mohammed ; at all 
events, they are not considered to be ortiiodox 
Moslems: hence they have been obliged 
to veil their sentiments under mysterious ex- 
pressions, which bear some analogy to the 
Song of Solomon. For instance, the odes of 
Ha&e are chiefly in praise of love, wine, 
music, and flowers; but the Sufis say that 
M they merely profess eager desire, but with 
no caroal affection; they circulate the cup, 
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but it is not a material goblet : all things are 
spiritual in their sect — all is mystery within 
mystery." And Hafiz himself says, ** He is 
all in all — my companion — my cupbearer. 
The use of material terms is a mere pretext ; 
by the mosque and the tavern I mean only 
union with Him. Give me then that cup 
which, by purifying me from sin, liberates 
me fh>m all terrestrial desires." 

There are several works by 'Abdu-1-Kadir 
still extant, among which are the *' Malfuzat i 
Kadiri," written in the Arabic language, and 
considered as the statute book of the Sufis. 
The ** Malfdzat i Jalali" is a Persian version 
of the above by the author himself, and con- 
tains the whole duty of a Sufi in fifty chap- 
ters. Both these works are in the possession 
of the East India Company, having formed 
part of the late Tipu Sultan's library. There 
are also five different works mentioned by 
Migor Stewart, in his " Catalogue," (Nos. 79. 
to 83. p. 27.) on the life and history of 'Abdu- 
l-Kidir.' Abdu-1-Kadir died at Baghdad, a. d. 
1165. His tomb was held in as high vene- 
ration among the Moslems as that of his 
contemporary Thomas jL Becket was in Eng- 
kmd. (Stewart's Descriptive Catalogue of 
TipiVs Library.) D. F. 

ABDU-L-KADIR NAIBI. [Naibi.] 
'ABDULLAH IBN 'ABDI-L-MUTA'- 
LIB, the father of the Mohammedan prophet, 
was bom, according to Abu-1-feda, {Vita 
MahommediSj 1.) five-and-twenty yeara be- 
fore the siege of Mecca by Abrahah. king of 
Yemen and Abyssinia, an event which forms 
an sra among the Ante- Islamite Arabs, 
called Harb al-fil (the war of the elephant), 
owing to those animals having been brought 
over by that conqueror. Ad-diy^bekri, who 
is the author of a general history much 
esteemed in the East, places the birth of 'Ab- 
dullah in the twenty-fourth year of the reign 
of Kosroes Anushirwan, emperor of Persia, 
and 578 after the birth of Christ. Among 
the many prodigies attendant on the birth of 
'Abdullsdi, the Mohammedan writera relate 
that a woollen cloth, stained with the blood of 
St. John the Baptist, which was kept with 
great care among the treasures of the kings 
of Persia, suddenly became moist, and that 
when the priests were consulted upon the 
subject, they announced the birth of Moham- 
med's father. 'Abdullah appeara to have 
been a trader, for which purpose he made^ 
frequent excursions through Arabia. In one 
of his joumeys having passed through Yath- 
reb — otherwise called Medina, i. e. the 
city — he resolved upon fixing his abode 
there. He lived at Medina till his death, 
which happened two months after the birth 
of his son Mohammed by his wife Amiuah. 
'Abdullah died in poverty, leaving only five 
camels and an Abyssinian slave girl, named 
Barakah, who was the nurse of Mohammed. 

P. de G. 
'ABDULLAH IBN BALKI'N, the fourth 
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and last sultan of Granada, of the dynasty of 
the Zeyrites, sacceeded his grandfather B^is 
in the moon of Shawwal, a. b. 465 (a. d. 1073). 
He was one of the Moslem rulers who, on the 
taking of Toledo by Alfonso L of Castile (a. d. 
1085), implored the aid of the Almoravides 
of Africa, and invited their king, Yusuf Ibn 
Tashef in, to Spain. This monarch having 
crossed the straits at the head of a considerable 
army, 'Abdullah joined him with his forces, 
and fought under him at Zalaca, near Badigos, 
where Alfonso was completely defeated (a. i>. 
1 086). Shortly after this batUe, Yiisuf; being 
called to Africa by the death of a son, crossed 
over to his dominions, leaving his relatiye 
Seyr Ibn Abi Bekr in command of his forces. 
But the advantages which Alfonso gained 
over that general again obliged Yusuf to 
come to the assistance of the Moslems (a. h. 
1088). This time the AfHcan conqueror — 
who on his former visit had been struck with 
the fertility of the soil and the superior cli- 
mate of Spain, when compared with the track- 
less deserts whence he and his followers had 
issued — came resolved first to crush the 
power of Alfonso, and then to dispossess the 
Moslem rulers of their respective dominions. 
He, however, failed In executing the former 
design, owing partly to the dissensions of the 
Moslems, and partly to the activity of the 
Christians, who defeated all his plans, and 
obliged him to retreat on Almeida. Whether 
through the distrust of the Mohammedan 
princes — who appeared to have discovered 
his intention of subjugating the whole of the 
Peninsula — or through fear of Alfonso, 
Yusuf returned to Africa to procure new 
levies. Having collected a large army he 
landed at Algesiras (a. d. 1090), for the third 
time, and l^vin^ previously issued a pro- 
clamation in which he accused the Moham- 
medan rulers of Spain of cowardice, and of 
secret intelligence with the infidels, he invited 
all good Moslems to his standards. 'Abdullah 
Ibn Balkin was the first victim to Yusufs 
perfidy, and his capital, Granada, was im- 
mediately besieged. In the conviction that 
he must be overwhelmed if he offered any 
resistance, 'Abdullah left his capital on foot, 
and repaired to the African's camp. Being 
admitted into YusuTs tent, he was instantly 
loaded with chains and transported to the 
castle of Aghm^ in AfHca, where he ended 
his days. 'Abdullah was a brave and en- 
lightened monarch. He encouraged science, 
and cultivated literature with success. A copy 
of the Koran which he himself wrote, and to 
which he appended a valuable and learned 
commentary, was still preserved in the royal 
library of Granada in the fourteenth century. 
(Ibnu-1-khattib, Hist Great, MS.) He is 
also said to have ornamented the capital of 
his dominions with several splendid buildings, 
and to have made considerable additions to a 
palace built by his grandfather Badis, the 
remains of which are still visible in Granada, 
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in the <'Casasdei GaUo." (Eefaevarria, Patsto^ 
par Granada, Gran. 1814, ii. 30 ; Ibn Khal- 
dun's History of the Berbers, Brit. Mus. 82. ; 
Casiri, Bib. Arab. Hisp. Esc. ii. 98.) 

P.deG. 
'ABDULLAH IBN MOHAMMED, 
seventh sultan of Cordova, of the dynasty of 
Umeyyah, succeeded his brother Alrmundhir, 
who was killed in an engagement with the 
rebel Ibn Hafsun, on Sunday the thirteenth 
day of the moon of Safiur, A.H. 275 (June, a. d. 
888X Being proclaimed by the army, which 
he had by a prudent retreat saved from utter 
destruction, 'Abdullah hastened to the capital, 
where he was acknowledged sovereign of 
Mohammedan Spain on the ensuing Monday. 
No sooner had he ascended ibe throne thin 
he resolved upon chastising that audacious 
rebel, who, elated by his success, had pushed 
his incursions within sight of Cordova ; but 
an army which he sent against him, com- 
manded by 'Abdullah Ibn Moslemah, one of 
his best generals, was completely defeated, 
near Osuna, in April, a. d. 889. An ex- 
pedition commanded by the sultan in person 
had no better result. Ibn Haisiin retreated 
before the royal forces, and shutting himself 
up in his stronghold of Bishter, among the 
inaccessible mountains of Ronda, defied all 
the power of 'Abdullah. Another formid- 
able revolt threatened 'Abdullah's throne. 
His eldest son Mohammed, who was gover- 
nor of Seville, having from some cause in- 
corred his fieither's displeasure, was deprived 
of this government. When summoned to 
surrender his authority, he not only im- 
prisoned the king's officers, but raised an 
army to defend himself. 'Abdullah sent 
against him 'Abdu-r-rahman, another of his 
sons, who defeated him in several encounters, 
and after a long and a desultory war, took 
him prisoner, near Carmona, in a. h. 282 
(a. d. 895-6), and sent him to Cordova, to- 
gether with his cousin Al-kasim, the son of 
Uie last sultan, who likewise fell into his 
hands. Mohammed was consigned to a 
dungeon, where he shortly after ended his 
days, in Shawwal, 282 (A. d. 896), in conse- 
quence of wounds received in the battle, 
or, according to other accounts, from the 
effects of poison administered to him by his 
father's orders. 

^ AUkfisim was pardoned ; but having some 
time after entered into a conspiracy against 
his uncle, he vras taken and executed in 
A. H. 292 (a. d. 904-5). In the meantime 
the power of the rebel Ibn Ha&iin increased 
daily. Though he was often defeated, and 
his armies dispersed, he invariably succeeded 
in gaining the mountain districts between 
Malaga and Ronda, where he considered 
himself secure, and whence on the first op- 
portunity he rushed down on the wealthy 
towns of Andalusia. Having either by force 
or stratagem taken possession of Jaen, Ecga, 
and other important cities in the south of 
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Spain, he aflsomed the title of king, and ae« 
knowledged himself the TasMtl of the 'Ahh6- 
■ides, the rivals of the Beni Umeyyah, who 
were then in poaeession of the khalifate. 
Alarmed at the spread of the insorreotion, 
and principally at the character which it 
now aiwnmH, * Ahdullah despatched two of his 
sons, Ahan and Ahmed, at the head of con- 
siderable forces, to crush the rebel (▲. h. 884, 
A. i>. 897-8). After being defeated in a 
pitched battle near Cordoya, Ibn Haftiin 
retreated, as usual, to his strongholds in the 
mountains; but this time he was closely 
pursued, his adherents were taken and ex- 
ecuted, and he himself had great difficulty in 
escaping. ['Ohab Ibn Hafsu'm.] The 
reign of 'Abdullah was a continual succession 
of mtesttne troubles and civil wars, and the 
mortal feuds between the tribes of Arabian 
origin and the Muladun,* or people of mixed 
blood, were rekindled and raged more vio- 
lently than ever. 'Abdullah died m a. n. 912, 
having previously appointed his grandson 
'Abdu-T-rahm&n, the son of the unfortunate 
Mohammed, to be his successor in the em- 
igre. We are told that he left behind him 
the character of a mild, just, and enlightened 
ruler (Conde, L S58.) ; but the execution 
of his SOB and two of his brothers might 
incline us to think otherwise. He was, 
however, a poet, and a lover of literature, 
which he encouraged in his dominions. 
There is an excellent history of this reign 
by Ibn Hayy&n, a writer of the eleventh cen- 
tury, a copv of which is preserved in the 
Bodleian Library (Ate. Cat No. cxxxvii.) ; 
it has been our principal guide for the facts 
stated in this article. P. de G. 

'ABDULLAH IBN MOHAMMED IBN 
TU'SUF IBN NASR AL-AZDI, sumamed 
Abu-1-walid, or Abu Mohammed Ibnu-1- 
fSEUtulhi, a celebrated historian, was bom at 
Cordova, (a. d. 962.) in the quarter of that 
city inhabited by the tribe of Asd, to which 
he belonged. At the age of twenty-one he 
left Spain on a pilgrimage to Mecca, where 
he arrived in a. d. 982. On his way to that 
city, through Egypt and Syria, he attended 
the lectures of several eminent men, and 
acquired a considerable stock of learning. 
Having spent several years in the East, he 
returned to Spain, and settled at Valencia, in 
which city he soon after obtained the office of 
Kadhi-l-jam'ah or chief justice. In the war 
which broke out between Mohammed IL of 
Cordova, sumamed Al-muhdi, and Suleym£n 
Ibn Al-hakem, who disputed the empire with 
him [Suletma'n, Mohammed IL], 'Abdullah 
embraced the party of the former, and served 
nnder him. He was killed at the taking of 

• Th« word MtUad^ In Arabic, metnt ** a man who 
U not of pure Arabian extraction, thougli he may be 
bom of Mohammedan parents.'* The name was ap- 
plied in Spain to the descendants of those Christians 
who had embraced the Mohammedan religion soon 
after the conquest. The Spanish word fnmlaio, mean- 
ing a man of colour, is derived from it 
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Cordova, by Suleymin, on Monday the 6th 
of Shawwil, A. H. 403 (April 17, a. d. 1013). 
'Abdullah Ibnu-1-faradhi left the following 
works :— 1. *« Tarikh 'Ulemi Andalus," being 
a bio^phical dictionary of eminent divines 
bom m Spain, which was continued after his 
death by one of his disciples, named Khalf 
Ibn BashkuwaL [Khalf.] 2. " T&rikh 
Sho'ara-l-andalusi" (**the History of Anda* 
lusian Poets"). Neither of these works is in 
the libraries of Europe ; but extracts ftom them 
are occasionally met with in the writings of Ibn 
Sa'id, Ibnu-1'khattib, Al-makkari, and other 
historians of Mohammedan Spain. 8. " Al- 
mutalif wa-1-mokhtalif;" or a treatise on sur- 
names and patronymics. The life of 'Ab- 
dullah Ibnu-l-fiuradhf occurs in the Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Ibn Khallekin, as well 
as in Ibnu-l-khattib in Casiri (Bib, Arab. 
Him. Ear, il 148.) P. de G. 

'ABDULLAH IBN MOSLEM IBN KO- 
TEYBAH, sumamed Ab(i Mohammed Ad- 
dinawari, a celebrated historian, was born 
at Baghdid, or according to Ibn Khallekin at 
Kufah, in the year 213 of the H\)ra (a. d. 
82S-9). When still young he settled at 
Baghdad, where be attended the lectures of 
Ibn Rahwiyah, Ibn Snfyan, and other cele- 
brated theologians. Having gained consider- 
able reputation by some of his works, he 
obtained a professorship in one of the colleges 
of that city, and lectured on traditions, on the 
various readings and difficult passages of the 
Koran, on history, genealogy, the works of 
the ancient poets, and other branches of 
literature. He is said to have held for some 
time the office of kadhi or judge of Dinawar, 
a city in Persian 'Irak, whence his surname, 
Ad-dinawari. He died at Baghdad, in 276 
(a. d. 889-90), leaving a son named Abu 
Ja'far Ahmed, who inherited his talents, and 
became kidbi of Cairo. Ibn Koteybah wrote 
the following works : — 1. " Kitabu-I-ma*arif 
fi Akhbari-1- Arab wa Ansabihim " (**the Book 
of Information on the History and Genealo^ 
of the Arabs"), some extracts ftH>m which 
were published bv Eichhom. (Monum, An- 
tiquis. Hist, Arab. Gothse, 1776, 8vo.) 2. 
**'Oy<inu-t-taw4rikh" ("the Fountain of His- 
tory "). This work, which contains a detailed 
history of the Arabs ftx>m the time of Ismael 
son of Abraham, their supposed progenitor, to 
the middle of the third century of the H^jra, 
was highly valued by Abu-1-feda {An. Most, 
i. 265.^ and other eastern historians, who 
have cited it. A Latin translation by Dr. 
Moeller of Gotha has been announced. 8. 
*' Al-muntekhab ft-1-loghah wa tawarikhi-1- 
' Arab" (** Selections fit>m the Language and 
History of the ancient Arabs"). ThiB work, 
of which there is a copy in the library of the 
British Museum, (Bib. Rich. No. 7525.) con- 
sists of a series of essays on tiie origin of 
language, the meaning and derivation of 
words, &c. interspersed with interesting 
anecdotes from the life of the Prophet, and 
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the history o^ the Aate-Ishimite Arahs. 4. 
** Tabakatu-8h-8ho'ar& " (" the Chisses of the 
Poets"). In this work Ibn Koteybah has 
given short accounts of the most celebrated 
poets of his nation, -with extracts from their 
poems. 6. " Adabu-1-katib" (** the Rules of 
the Secretary "), in which the author points 
out the qualities which a katib or secretary 
ought to possess. There are copies of this 
work, which is held in great esteem by the 
Mohammedans, in almost every oriental 
library in Europe. (Bib, Em, No. 570. ; Bib, 
Bodl. No. 423. ; Bib, Paris, No. 654.) It was 
commented upon by several learned men 
(H4ji Khalikh, Diet, Bill Encychp. i. yoce 
Adab); but the best commentary is that by 
'Abdullah Ibnu-s-sid Al-bathali68i, L e, Ab- 
dullah of Badhalios (now Badigoz, in Spain), 
who died in 521 (a. d. 1127-8). A copy of 
this yaluable commentary is in the Escurial 
library, No. 501. Ibn Koteybah wrote other 
works, on various subjects, a list of which is 
given by Haraacker, (Spec, Cat, Cod, MS8, 
Or. Bib, Lugd. Bat. Lugduni, 1820, p. 2.) 
who has translated his life from the biogra- 
phical work of Ibn Khallekan. P. de O. 
'ABDULLAH IBN M08LEMAH IBN 
AL- AFTTAS AT-TOJIBF, sumamed Abfi 
Mohammed, founder of the dynasty of the 
Beni Al-aftois, was bom at Mekniuah (Me- 
quinez) in Africa, about the year 395 of the 
Hijra (a. d. 1 004-5). Having crossed over to 
Spain with several members of his tribe 
(Tojib), for the purpose of enlisting in the 
army of the sultan of Cordova, he went to 
Badi^os, and served for some time on the 
frontiers of Al-gharb (Algarve) against the 
Castilians, greatly distinguishing himself by 
his abilities and his courage. The governor 
of Badigoz, a Persian freed slave of the name 
of Shabur (Sapor), hearing of his talents for 
war, gave him the command of a large force, 
and entrusted him with the government of 
Merida, after which he summoned him to 
Badsgoz, and appointed him his vizir. 
Shabur being one of those governors who, 
on the overthrow of the house of Umeyyah, 
refused to sanction the usurpation of All Ibn 
Hamud, and declared themselves in open re- 
bellion against him, Abdullah aided him in his 
revolt, and at his death in 434 (a. i>. 1042-3) 
succeeded him in his independent sovereignty, 
assuming on the occasion the surname of Al- 
mansiir, or '*the Victorious." Engaged in war, 
sometimes with his Christian neighbours, 
and sometimes with the kings of Seville and 
Toledo, who attempted to dispossess him of 
his dominions, 'Abdullah defended himself 
bravely a^tdnst his enemies, and even made 
some additions to his territory on the side of 
Portugal He died a. h. 452, or, according to 
other authorities, two years later (a. d. 1060- 
3), leaving a son named Mohammed Abu 
Bekr, who, upon his accession to the throne, 
took the surname of Al-modhaffer, or ** the 
conqueror." This Mohammed, who died in 
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460 (a. D. 1067-8), and was succeeded by 
his son Yahya, was the author of an historical 
cyclopsBdia, in fifty large volumes, entitled 
"* Kitibu-1-modhafferi" (the Book of Al- 
modhaffer), which is frequently cited by the 
historians of Mohammedan Spain. 

The dynasty founded by 'Abdullah Iba 
Al-afttas lasted until the arrival of the Al- 
moravides of Africa, when *Omar Al-muta- 
wakkel, the last king of Badigoz, was de- 
throned and put to death by Yusuf Ibn 
Tashefln, in 487 (a.]>. 1095). (Al-makkari, 
MohanuDyn, i. 147. 369.; Casiri, Bib, Arab. 
Hisp, Esc, ii. 212.) P. de G. 

'ABDULLAH IBN SA'D belonged to 
the illustrious tribe of Lowa Ibn 'A'mir. He 
was one of the first to embrace Islam, and 
was employed by the prophet Mohammed in 
writing down his revelations. Being accused 
of having altered some passages of the Koran, 
which were dictated to him by Mohammed, 
and fearing his vengeance, he forsook Islam, 
and fled to Mecca, where he was received 
with open arms by the enemies of the Pro- 
phet On the taking of Mecca, a. h. 8 
(a. d. 630), he was made prisoner, and brought 
to the presence of Mohammed, who con- 
demned him to death, but spared his life at 
the solicitation of 'Othmin, who was his 
foster-brother. After the death of 'Omar, 
when 'Othman succeeded to the khalifate, 
'Abdullah obtained the government of Egypt, 
which since the conquest of that country 
had been in the hands of 'Amru Ibnu- 
l-'ass ['Amb0]; and he soon after re- 
ceived orders to undertake the conquest of 
Africa, A. H. 26 (a. d. 646-7)w In compli- 
ance with the khaiif 's instructions, 'Abdullah 
formed a considerable army, and invaded 
Mauritania. He was met in the neighbour- 
hood of Snbitalah (the ancient Sufetula), by 
Jerojir or Gregorius, the lieutenant of the 
Greek emperor Constans IL, who advanced 
at the head of 120,000 men. (Ibn Khal- 
dun. Hist of the Berbers, foL 47.) After a 
series of skirmishes, which lasted for forty 
consecutive days, the Moslems gained a com- 
plete victory, at a place called Ya*kfibah, 
chiefly through the courage and skill of 
Zobeyr, one of 'Abdullah s officers, who 
penetrated into the enemy's camp, and killed 
the Greek general with his own hand. This 
victory was speedily followed by the taking 
of Subitalah, where the Moslems found large 
booty. Discouraged by their defeat, £e 
troops of the Greek emperor are said to have 
purchased peace at the price of two millions 
and five hundred thousand gold dinars. After 
spending fifteen months in Mauritania, 
'Abdullah returned to Egypt, leaving the ad- 
ministration of the conquered country to 'Ab- 
dullah Ibn N&fi' Al-kaysL Another ex- 
pedition directed against Nubia by 'Abdullah 
in person was equ^y successful. After de- 
feating the Greek governor of that coun- 
try, and reducing several important places. 
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lie returned to Misr (Curo), loaded with 
spoiL 

The administnLUon of the khalif 'Othman 
had become the subject of general complaint 
He had ill- used some of the most distin- 
guished companions of the Prophet, and with- 
drawn the pension of his widow 'A'yeshah; 
he had also caused general discontent by dis- 
tributing the government of the richest pro- 
vinces among his own relatives and favourites. 
[*Othmam.] He was also accused of having 
removed 'Amru Ibnn-l-'ass ft-om the govern- 
ment of Egypt, in order to appoint ' AMullah, 
who was looked upon by strict Moham- 
medans as an apostate, and the bitterest 
enemy to the &mily of the Prophet These 
symptoms of dissatisfaction first broke out in 
Egypt, where the tribes of Ghaffar, Hudheyl, 
and Makhzum, had taken up their abode. 
Having sent a deputation to the khalif to 
complain of * Abdullah's administration, which 
they described as tyrannical and oppressive, 
'Othman wrote to his lieutenant to conciliate 
the aggrieved by an inmiediate change of 
measures. But mstead of complying with 
the khalif 's instructions, ' Abdulhih threw the 
complainants into prison, and put one of them 
to death, upon which 700 of the principal in- 
habitants of Alexandria and Cairo repaired 
to Medina, then the seat of the government, 
where they called loudly for the removal of 
the obnoxious governor, and the appoint- 
ment of Mohammed, son of the khalif Abii 
Bekr, In his room. 'Othmin consented, and 
signed the deposition of 'Abdullah. As Mo- 
hunmed was proceeding to Egypt, to take 
possession of his government, his retinue fell 
in with a courier, mounted on a dromedary, 
who was posting to Cairo with the utmost 
speed. Upon being interrogated as to the 
object of his mission, he answered, that he 
was a slave of the khalif, and that he was the 
bearer of despatches to the lieutenant of 
E^ypt He was then searched, and a letter 
was found on him in which 'Othm£n com- 
manded 'Abdullah to put to death Mohammed 
and his suite immediately on their arrivaL 
This act of treachery — which the apologists 
of 'Othman attribute entirely to his confi- 
dential secretary Merwan Ibn Al-kakem — 
so exasperated the Egyptians, that they re- 
turned to Medina, and having there joined 
the malcontents from Kufah, Damascus, and 
other parts of the empire, they besieged 
'Othman in his palace, and massacred him, in 
the year 35 (a.d. 656). About the same 
time the people of Egypt were in arms against 
'Abdullah, whom tiiey deprived of the go- 
Temment, appointing in his stead Kays Ibn 
Sa'id, who was shortly after replaced by Al- 
asfatur Malek Ibn Harith. The year of 
'Abdullah's death is uncertain. (Ibn Khal- 
doB, Hist of the Berbers, MS: in Brit. Mus. 
Na 9575. fol. 47. ; Ad-diyirbekri, Gen. Hist; 
Abu-l-feda, Ann. MusL i. 261. et seq. ; Al- 
makin, HisL Sar. p. 32.) P. de G. 
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'ABDULLAH IBN SA'D IBN MAR: 
DANrSH, kmg of Valencia, was bom 
A. H. 500 (a. d. 1106-7). His father, Sa'd 
Ibn Mohammed, had long been governor of a 
fortress in Aragon, called Fraga, in the 
neighbourhood of which he had upon one 
occasion gained a signal victory over Alfonso, 
king of Aragon, who was killed in the battle 
(Sept 7. A. D. 1 134). Trained to arms under 
the eye of his father, 'Abdullah became an 
experienced general. Having entered the 
service of Ibn 'Ayyadh, king of Marcia, he 
assisted this monarch in his wars against A th- 
thegri, lord of Cuenca, who with the aid of 
Alfonso VI. of Leon disputed with him the 
possession of his kingdom. In consider- 
ation of the services performed by 'Abdullah 
during the campaign, Ibn 'Ayy&dh gave him 
one of his daughters in marriage, and ap- 
pointed him governor of Valencia. Some 
time after 'Abdulhih having prevailed on 
the inhabitants of that city to proclaim him 
king, declared himself independent, though 
he continued to assist Ibn 'Ayyadh with 
money and troops whenever he required 
them. In 540 (a. d. 1 145-6) Ath-heghn, 
at the head of considerable forces which 
were sent to him by Alfonso, invaded the 
kingdom of Murcia, and defeated Ibn 'Ay- 
y^h in several battles. 'Abdullah came to 
his assistance with Seyfn-d-daulah Ibn Hud, 
king of Almeria, and a battle ensued, in 
which 'Abdullah was killed after performing 
prodigies of valour, in a. d. 1 146. He was 
succeeded in the kingdom of Valencia by his 
brother Mohammed Ibn Mardanish, who be- 
came king of Granada, Almeria, Murcia, and 
other considerable districts, but was at last 
deprived of all his states by Abu Ya'kub 
Yusuf, the second sultan of the Almohades, in 
A. H.667 (a. D. 1171-2). (Conde, Hist, de 
la Dom, it 301. 322. ; Casiri, Bib. Arab. Hisp. 
Esc. iL 55. et seq.) P. de G. 

'ABDULLAH IBNU-L-BEYTTAR. 
[ Ibnd-l-beyttar.] 

'ABDULLAH IBNU-L-DZAHIBL [Ib- 

NU-L-DZAHIBI.] 

'ABDULLAH IBNU-L-HIJA'Rr, sar- 
named Abu 'Abdillah, a celebrated historian, 
was bom at Cangera, in the territory of Wada- 
l-h^arah, or " the River of the Stones" (now 
Guadalajara), on the 5th day of Dhi-l-hi^jah, 
A. H. 500 (Dec. 16. a.d. 1105). His entire 
name was 'Abdullah Ibn Ahmed Ibn Mo- 
hammed Ibn 'Isa Ibn Manthiir. He belonged 
to the tribe of Kays, and was generally de- 
signated by the surname of Ibnu-l-h^ari, or 
" the Son of the Native of Guadalajara." Being 
possessed of considerable wealth, which he 
inherited from his father, he collected a very 
fine library, and travelled through Africa, 
Egypt, and Syria, in search of valuable and 
curious books. At his death, which is said 
to have taken place in a. h. 591 (a.d. 1195), 
his books were valued at 30,000 dinars, or 
about 15,000/. of English money. He wrote 
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a Tolominous history of Spain, entitled Al- 
mas'habfi fadhayil ahli-l-maghreb (" the Gos- 
sip .on the Excellences of the Western Peo- 
ple,") which was continued after his death by 
'Abdu-1-malekIbn Said. This Talnablework, 
which is only known to us by the extracts 
introduced by Al-makkari into his history 
of Mohammedan Spain (L 116, &c.)i com- 
prises the history of that country from the 
earliest times down to the age of the author, 
together with a description of its proyinces 
and principal towns, and short biographical 
notices of eminent poets and distinguished 
men. 'Abdullah wrote Ukewise several works 
on other subjects, the titles of which have not 
been preserved. ( Ibnu-l-khattib apud Casiri, 
Bib, Arab. Hup, Ek. iu 120.) P. de G. 

'ABDULLAH IBNU-T-TTAIIB ABU'- 
L-F AR AJ, a native of 'Irak, aChristian monk, 
and presbyter of the sect of the Nestorians. He 
was secretary to the patriarch Elias L,aDd was 
well versed in the philosophy and medicine \ 
of the Greeks. He commented on the works 
of Aristotle and Galen, and was tutor to 
several distinguished medical scholars, among 
whom was Ibn Bottlan. He died A. h. 435 
(a. d. 1043-4). (Abulfang, p. 233. ; NicoU and 
Pusey, Cated, p. 500. ; Casiri, Catcd, tom. L 
p. 300.) Wustenfeld ( Geich, der Arab. Aerzte) 
has enumerated the titles of twenty-one of 
his works which remain, on various theo- 
logical and medical subjects, but of these 
none, as far as the writer is aware, have been 
pubUshed. W.A.G. 

'ABDULLAH IBN YA'SI'N (ABU' 
MOHAMMED), founder of the dynasty of 
the Al-morabettun, or Almoravides, who ruled 
over the greater part of Africa and Spain for 
nearly one century, was bom at the town of 
Nafis, in the territory of the tribe of Kezdlah. 
Having from early youth shown great apti- 
tude for learning, ne was placed by lus 
parents under the care of a holy man, named 
Wagh^ Ibn Zaghw&n, who taught him to 
read and expound the Koran, and then sent 
him to Spain to complete his education. 
After spending seven years in that country, 
and profiting b^ the lessons of the most 
eminent theologians, 'Abdullah returned to 
his native place, where he practised as a 
lawyer. He might have lived in obscuritv, if 
It smguUr coincidence had not opened to 
him the way to distinction. One of the 
chiefe of the tribe of Judalah, a branch of the 
great fiunily of Sanh^ah, or Zenhaga, on 
his return from a pilgrimage to Mecca, in 
430 (A.D. 1040), pasMd through Cairw&i, 
where he met with a theologian named Abd 
'Imran Musa Al-fasi, with whom he formed 
an intimacy. Yahya Ibn Ibrihlm — for such 
was that chieftain's name — bein^ questioned 
by his new Ariend as to the religion of his 
countrymen, informed lum that they were 
sunk in ignorance firom want of teachers to 
instruct them in the duties of Islam ; and he 
entreated him to allow one of his ** talbes," or 
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djsdples, to accompany him to his native 
country, for the purpose of converting the 
ignorant tribes to the true fiuth. As none of 
lus disciples felt disposed to undertake so long 
a journey, Abd 'Imran gave Yalnra a letter 
to his fnend Waghaj Ibn Zaghwan. Yahya 
then hastened to the residence of that holy 
man (a. d. 1041), and having expressed his 
wishes to him, and described his countrymen 
as men of docile temper and amiable dis- 
position, who were anxious for religious in- 
struction, the offer was made to 'Abdullah 
Ibn Yasin, who immediately accepted it. 
Yahya and his companion, on arriving among 
the Sanhajah, at first made some proselytes, 
but their mission had not the success which 
they anticipated. 

The clans of Lamtah, Judalah, Masufah, 
Lamtunah, Heskurah, and others, composing 
the great tribe of Sanhajah, had, at the time 
of the occupation of Africa by the Arabs, 
embraced the Mohammedan religion ; but 
owing to their isolated position beyond the 
Atlas, and their nomadic habits, they had re- 
lapsed into idolatry, and they rejected the 
invitation to resume the faith of their fathers. 
Disgusted with their obstinacy, 'Abdullah 
resolved upon quitting their country, and 
penetrating into Sudan, where there was said 
to be a nation which professed the Moham- 
medan religion. He was, however, deterred 
from his purpose by Yahya, who prevailed 
on him to retire to a small deserted island 
close to the coast of Sus al-akssa, where the 
two friends, accompamed by those disciples 
who chose to share their fortunes, established 
themselves, and built a cell, or monastery — 
in Arabic called rabitah* — where they led 
a life of austerity and devotion. Curiosity 
soon brought to the spot numbers of Berbers, 
who became converts to Islam; and three 
months alter his arrival on the island, 'Ab- 
dflilah was at the head of 1000 followers, 
to whom he gave the name of Al-morabettun, 
that is, " men devoted to the service of God." 
'Abdullah had no difficulty in persuading 
them that to wage a war of extermination 
against the neighbouring tribes would be a 
meritorious act m the eyes of the Almighty, 
and that whoever should fiill in battle against 
the infidels would immediately enter Paradise. 
The Beni Judalah were the first to feel the 
weight of his veng«ance. After a succession 
of sanguinary encounters, in which the hostile 
tribe was nearly exterminated, the remunder 
submitted, and embraced Islam, in Safar, a. h 
434 (Sept or Oct a. d. 1042). Having after- 
wards marched against the Lamtunah and 
the Masd&h, he defeated them in a pitched 
battle, and compelled them to embrace the 
Mohammedan religion, in which they were 
duly instructed. 'Abdullah now traversed 
the Sahird, and carried his victorious arms 

* This word ft the tame ai the Spanish Arrabtda, 
which is sometimes used by ancient writers to da- 
■Ignate "« berniitage." 
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nito the heart d Sudiii, eompeUing all those 
tribes that lay on his way to acknowledge 
his sovereignty. Shortly after Yahya Ibn 
Ibrahim, who had retained a shadow of 
authority in his capacity of chief of the tribe 
of Jndalah, died, upon which 'Abdullah, 
who was as shrewd as he was ambitious, 
caused one of his disciples, named Yahya Ibn 
'Omar Ibn Teklekin Al-lamtiini, to be elected 
to the vacant dignity. 

But the conversion of the Berber tribes 
was not the ultimate object of 'Abdullah's 
ambition ; he aimed at the entire subjujgation 
of Africa, and the overthrow of the reigning 
dynasty of Zenatah. Accordingly, in Sa^, 
of the year 447 (May, juDw 1055), 'Abdullah 
put himself at the head of 12,000 of his 
Almoravides, all mounted on swift camels, 
and having traversed the desert which se- 
parates the provinces of Dar'ah and S(is-al- 
akssi^ he defeated the forces sent against 
him, and advanced rapidly upon the aty of 
Siiplmesah. The governor of Uie place, named 
Mas'ud Al-maghrawi, attempted to arrest his 
progress; but he was defeated with great 
loss, and compelled to retreat to his capital, 
which was shortly afterwards taken by the 
conqueror. After spending some time in that 
city, during which he caused all musical in- 
struments to be broken, and all the wine- 
shops to be pulled down, 'Abdullah returned 
to the desert, leaving a division of his army 
for the defence of £e place. Shortly after 
(A.H. 448, A.D. 1056-7), Yahya Ibn 'Omar 
having been killed in a battle with the people 
of Sudan on the western limits of the desert, 
'Abdullah appomted Abii Bekr Ibn 'Omar, 
brother of that chief, to succeed him in the 
command of the army. A general council of 
the Almoravides was then summoned, and an 
arming of the tribes of Sanhajah determined, 
with a view to invade the empire of Marocco ; 
but as a powerful Berber tribe, named the 
liasmudah, which occupied the plains of Sus- 
al-akssa, as well as the passes of the Atlas, 
intercepted the way to the richer provinces of 
that empire, their destruction was deemed ne- 
cessary, and unanimously resolved upon. Ao- 
cordingly, in the month of Rabi the second, 
A. H.448 (Biay or June, a. d. 1056), the Almo- 
ravides left their native deserts, and invaded 
the province of Sus, where the Masmudah 
were established. The van of the army was 
commanded by Yusuf Ibn TILshefin, while 
a powerful reserve under 'Abdullah and Abu 
Bekr followed. Nothing could withstand the 
first shock of the enthusiastic followers of 
'Abdullah. The Masmiidah were defeated ; 
Mesa, Terudent, Nafis, and other important 
cities were speedily reduced, and the vic- 
torious army arrived before Aghmit. The 
^vemor of this place havinff received timely 
lotelligence of the approach of the Almo- 
ravides had sent for reinforcements to Ma- 
roeco, and was prepared for a vigorous re- 
sistance ; but after several assaults, the place 
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was taken by storm in 449 (a. d. 1057-8> 
Tedla, another populous town of the same 
district, shared the same &te, and the victo- 
rious Almoravides advanced upon Marocco, 
by way of TemenUL Here the march of the 
conquerors was arrested by a nation of 
heretics, called the Baraghwattah, who since 
the appearance among them of a pretended 
prophet [Saixh] had ruled undisturbed over 
the coast as far as Sal^ and Azamor. After 
a siege of several months, the city of Temesni 
was taken by the Almoravides, and the Ba- 
raghwittah fled to the AtUs. 'Abdullah was 
preparing to march on Marocco, when in a 
skirmish with a Berber tribe he received a 
wound, of which he died, on Sunday the 14th 
of Jumada the first, a. b. 451 (June 28. a. d. 
1059\ He appointed Abu Bekr his successor. 
[Abu Bekr Ibm 'Omar.] He was buried 
at a place called Rarbisah, where a mosque 
was erected over his tomb. Although 'Ab- 
dullah exercised all the functions of royalty, 
he would never assume the titles, but con- 
tented himself with the name of Fakth (t. e, 
theologian), by which his followers de- 
signated him. He was the founder of a 
dynasty which the African historians de- 
signate under various names, as Danlat 
Al-morabttdn (the dynasty of the Almora- 
vides); Daulat Al-mulaththimin* (the dynasty 
of the wearers of the vei]); and lastly, 
Daulat As-sanhiyiin, or the dynasty of the 
people of Sanhi^i^ It lasted until the year 539 
(A.D. 1144-5), when the fifth and iast sultan 
TItthefin Ibn 'All was deprived of his throne 
and his life by the Almohades. (Ibn Khal- 
dhiin. Hist of the Berherty Ma in Brit. Mua. 
No. 9575. foL 65 ; Ibn Battutah, Hist of Ma- 
rocco, MS. ; Monra, Hiat, do$ Sobemnoa Ma- 
AoNietaiKW, jfc. Lisbon, 1828, 4to. ; Conde, it 
245. ; and Casiri, Bib, Arab, Hiap, Esc, ii.) 

P. de G. 
'ABDULLAH IBN ZOBEYR, suraamed 
Abu Bekr, khalif of Mecca, was bom in 
the first year of the Hgra (a. d. 622). His 
father Zobeyr had been one of the companions 
of the Prophet, and had fought under his 
widow Ayeshah, at the battle of the cameL 
['Ateshah]. He had likewise served in 
Aftrica under 'Abdullah Ibn Sa'd, and con- 
tributed to the victory of Ya'ktibah. ['Ab- 
DUixAH Ibm Sa'd]. After the execution of 
Huseyn, son of 'All Ibn Abi Tilib, who was 
put to death in a. h. 62 (a. i>. 680), by 
the command of the khalif Yezid, son of 
Mu'awiyah, the inhabitants of Mecca and 
Medina revolted a^nst that khalif, and 
chose 'Abdullah Ibn Zobeyr for their Imam, 
or leader. The historian At-tabari, cited by 
Migor David Price, in his ** Chronological 
Retrospect of Mohammedan History,*' (Lond. 
1811-21, vol. i. p. 436.) relates that Mu'awi- 
yah, the first khalif of the house of Umeyyah, 

« From ItUkatm^ a triangular Teil, or piece of clotli, 
with two liolet for the eyes, with which the Berbers of 
the tribe of Sanh^iah used to cover their boea. 
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knowing the ambitions disposition of 'Abdul- 
lah, and foreseeing that he would dispute 
the empire with his son and heir Yezid, had 
upon his death-bed recommended his de- 
struction. ** With respect to 'Abdullah, the 
son of 2k>beyr/' said he, ** cease not to pursue 
him until thou hast destroyed him ; for while 
he lays his plans with the subtilty of the fox, 
he will assail thee with the fury of the lion, 
whenever he sees bis opportunity." No 
sooner, therefore, had Yezid ascended the 
throne than he hastened to follow his father's 
instructions, and sent against the rebel an 
army commanded by Moslem Ibn 'Okbah, 
who in the year 63 (a. d. 681) took Medina 
by storm, and put to death the chiefs of the 
insurrection. As the victorious general was 
proceeding to Mecca, to chastise 'Abdullah, 
he was suddenly taken ill, and obliged to re- 
sign the command of the army into the hands 
of his lieutenant, Hossayn Ibn Nomayr, who 
arrived before that city in Sept a. d. 683. 
Disdaini Dg to shut himself up within the w alls, 
'Abdullah led his arm^ against the enemy ; 
but his brother Mundhir having fallen early 
in the engagement, the people of Mecca were 
thrown into confusion, and 'Abdullah was 
reluctantly compelled to withdraw to the city, 
which was closely invested by the troops of 
the khalif. The walls were battered by cata- 
pultse, and a huge stone falling on the sacred 
Ka'bah, demolished part of the building. We 
are told (Casiri, Bib. Arab. Hisp, Esc. iL 
8.) that during this siege the Arabs for the 
first time made use of the naftah, or Grecian 
fire, and that an iron globe, filled with that 
substance, set fire to the silken awning which 
covered the sanctuaryof the Ka'bah, and re- 
duced it to ashes. The death of the khalif 
Yezid, which happened on the 9th of Sep- 
tember, A. D. 683, being made known at 
Mecca, 'Abdullah sent a messenger to ap- 
prise Hossayn of it, and the siege of Mecca 
was raised, after it had lasted three months. 
Tezid was succeeded by his son, Mu'awiyah II., 
who reigned only forty-nve days, and was 
replaced by Merwlm I., son of Al-hakem, 
who died of the plague in August, A. d. 685. 
In the mean time the authority of 'Abdullah 
had been recognised all through Arabia and 
'Irak, as well as in Egypt, and in other pro- 
vinces of the empire ; and nothing now re- 
mained to the khalif of the house of Umeyyah 
except Syria and Palestine. But 'Abdu-1- 
malek, who had succeeded his father Merwan 
in the khalifate, was an abler ruler than any 
of his predecessors, and he swore that he 
would destroy the rebel or die in the attempt 
Having left his capital Damascus at the head 
of considerable forces, he marched against 
Mos'ab Ibn Zobeyr, the brother of 'Abdullah, 
whom he defeated and put to death, near 
Kufah, of which city he was then governor. 
He then gained possession of that important 
city (Oct A. D. 690), while his generals 
re-established his authority in other dis- 
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tricts of 'Irak, and in Arabia and Egypt 
This being accomplished, 'Abdu-1-malek re- 
solved upon pursuing his conquests and pene- 
trating into the Hejaz, where 'Abdullah Ibn 
Zobeyr was still powerful ; but some pressing 
business having recalled him to his capital, he 
entrusted to bis general Hej^, the reduction 
of Medina and Mecca, the only cities which 
still sided with the rebel Medina having 
been speedily reduced by means of the parti- 
sans whom he had within, Hejig proceeded 
to Mecca, which he closely invested. At 
first 'Abdullah defended himself with great 
courage, and repulsed the attacks of the 
enemy. His mother Asma, daughter of the 
khalif Abu Bekr, then ninety years old, 
shared the fktigues of the siege, and with her 
own hand administered refreshment to the 
soldiers at the breach. At last, after nine 
months' siege, the want of provisions having 
brought on a dreadful famine, 'Abdullah's fol- 
lowers began to abandon him, some submit- 
ting to Hejsg, others making their escape to 
different parts of the Arabian peninsula. 
Even his two sons, Hamzah and Habib, left 
him to his fate, and threw themselves on the 
mercy of the khalif. Forsaken by all his 
friends, and seeing the enemy in possession 
of the city, 'Abdullah asked his mother's ad- 
vice. " Go and be killed," said she, '* and 
thou wilt wear the crown of martyrdom." 
** I am not afhud of death," replied 'Abdullah, 
♦♦ but I fear decapitation." " What I thoa 
fool!" retorted his mother. ** Does the 
slaughtered sheep feel the hand of the skin- 
ner?" 'Abdullah took an affectionate leave 
of his mother, and proceeding to the sanc- 
tuary of the Ka'bah, he passed the whole 
night in devotion. The ensuing day he armed 
himself, and having previously swallowed a 
pound of musk, in order that his body might 
be scented after his death, he put himself at 
the head of five of bis companions, who con- 
sented to share his fate, and rushed upon the 
besiegers. After killing many of them with 
his own hand, he was overpowered and put 
to death. It is related (Ad-diyarbekri, Oat, 
Hist), that as he felt the blood trickle down 
his face, he repeated this verse of an Arabian 
poet — 

** The blood of our wounds I&1U not upon our heels, 
but upon our feet." 

The death of 'AbduUah Ibn Zobeyr hap- 
pened on the 20th of September, a. d. 692. 
He was then seventy-two years of age, and had 
reigned nine years. He is said to have been 
exceedingly avaricious, which gave rise to the 
common proverb, "there never was a brave 
man who was not liberal until the times of 
'Abdullah Ibn Zobeyr." ( Al-makin, HisL'Sar. 
apud Erpenium, 62. ; Abii-l-feda, Ann. Mus, 
L 412.; Ad-diy&rbekri, Gen. fltstMS.) 

P. de G. 

'ABDU-L-I.ATTI'F, whose names, as 
given at length by Wiistenfeld(GeM:A.(ier^ra^. 
Aerzte), are, Abu Mohammed Abdu-l-lattif 
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Ben Tusef Ben Mohammed Ben 'Ali Ben 
Abi Sa'd Ibnu-1-lebblid Mnwafikn-d-din al- 
Baghdidi, was a celebrated Arabian phy- 
sician, historian, and traTeller: he was bom at 
Baghdad, in Rabi*, A. h. 557 (Febr. or March, 
A.I}. 1162). His fkther, who was a learned 
expositor of the Kor&n, placed him under 
the care dT the most eminent teachers at 
Baghdad, with whom he made ^reat progress 
in the study of philology and philosophy. He 
also attended the celebrated college at Bagh- 
dad founded by Midham al-Malek, called by 
Gibbon Mizcun, and applied himself to alchemy 
and medicine. In the latter science he chiefly 
studied Ibn Sina ( Ayieenna) ; but the more 
he read of his writings, the more he disliked 
them. He went to Mosul, a. h. 585 (a. d. 
1189), where he obtained a professorship, 
and stayed one year. He then proceeded to 
Damascus, where the Sultan Salahu-d-din 
(Saladin) had collected the most celebrated 
achoUurs of his time. After visiting Jeru- 
salem, he furnished himself with letters of 
introduction and repaired to Cairo, where he 
became acquainted with the famous Musa 
Ibn Maimun (liaimonides), of whom he 
gives a favourable character. When the 
truce was made for three years between 
Saladin and the Crusaders, a. r. 588 (a. d. 
1192), he went to Jerusalem, and received 
from him an appointment of professor in the 
grand mosque at Damascus, which he retained 
till the death of that prince, A. H. 589 (a. d. 
1193). He then obtamed from his son and 
successor, Al-Malek Al-'azis, a similar situ- 
ation at Cairo, which he continued to hold 
after Al-Malek Al-'adel, the brother of Sa- 
ladin, had seized on the government of 
Egypt, A. H. 595 (A. D. 1198). It was while 
he was himself in Egypt, a. h. 597-8 (a. d. 
1200-1), that the dr^idful famine and pes- 
tilence occurred in that country, of which 
he has given so interesting an account in 
his ** Compendium of the History of Egypt" 
(tract. iL c 23. p. 211. et seq.) See also Abu- 
1-feda, (^Ann, Mudem, iv. 183. 195.) and 
Reiske, {AdnoL 134. 143.) and the horrors 
of which equal or exceed any thing of the 
kind in ancient or modem times. The fiuooine 
was occasioned by the Nile not having risen 
to its usual height the year before, and it ex- 
tended oyer the whole of Egypt Besides 
the vices and crimes that usually prevail 
during such calamities, the extent to which 
human flesh was eaten is almost incredible. 
Children and grown up persons were seized 
and entrapped in all sorts of ways, and the 
food, which was at first eaten from necessity, 
grew at Ust so palatable that it was cooked 
with spices and sauces of various kinds, and 
considered as a delicacy. The instances of 
children being murdered and eaten by their 
own parents were so fluent, that, though 
the crime was punished by burning the 
. ofienders alive, it could not be prevented ; 
and the nearest relatives claimed as a right 
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the bodies of their friends, saying that it was 
fitter they should be eaten by them than by 
strangers. The whole of these two chapters 
are well worth reading. 'Abdu-1-lattif after- 
wards went to Jerusalem, Damascus, and 
Aleppo, where he gained much reputation, 
not only as a lecturer, but also as a practical 
physician; he also travelled about in Asia 
Mmor. Lastiy, he undertook the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, but died on his way thither, at 
Baghdad, on the 1 2th of Moharram, a. h. 629 
(Nov. 8. A. D. 1231), aged seventy-two lunar, 
or sixty-nine solar years. His life was 
written by Ibn Abi Ossaybi'ah, in his *' Foun- 
tains of Information respecting the Classes 
of Physicians," (cap. xv. s. 40.) with whom 
he had entered into a correspondence late 
in life, and whom he had promised to visit 
at Damascus at the time of his death. This 
life has been published separately, (Oxon. 
4to. 1808,) in Arabic and Latin, ed. Jo. 
Mousley ; and it is translated into French by 
De Sacy, and inserted in his edition of 'Ab- 
du-l-lattif. Like most of the great Arabic 
writers, 'Abdu-1-lattif appears to have been a 
very voluminous author. Ibn Abi Ossaybi'ah 
has preserved the titles of a hundred and 
sixty-six works written by him, of which 
nearly one fourth related to medical subjects ; 
but of these only one has been published or 
translated, the ** Compendium of the History 
of Egypt" This is an abridgment, by him- 
self, of a larger work on the same subject, 
and consists of two parts. The former con- 
tains six chapters, treating, 1. Of the General 
Character of Egypt; 2. Of Plants; 3. Of 
Animals ; 4. Of the ancient Monuments ; 5. 
Of Buildings and Ships ; 6. Of the Food of the 
Egyptians. The second part contains three 
chapters, treating, I. Of the overflowing of 
the Nile ; 2, 3. Of the Years 597, 598 (a. d. 
1200, 1201.) t. €. the years of the famine 
mentioned above. Almost all of this work 
is extremely valuable, especially as the au- 
thor relates nothing but what came under 
his own personal observation, saying that 
" the eye is more worthy of credit than the 
ear." One of the most remarkable passages 
in it, is that in which he speaks of the great 
number of inscriptions in an unknown cha- 
racter which were on the outside of the py- 
ramids ; an assertion of which the correctness 
has been doubted by many persons, on ac- 
count of the almost total silence of other tra- 
vellers and historians on the subject, but which 
has been defended by White, and especially 
by De Sacy, in their notes on the passage. Of 
this work only a single manuscript is known 
to exist in Europe, which was brought fV'ora the 
East by Pococke, and is now in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. It was written at Cairo, 
A. H. 600 (a. d. 1203), and is by some supposed 
to be the autograph of the author. Pococke 
intended this work to be edited by his son, 
and accordingly a few pages were printed off, 
which are now exceedmgly scarce. The de- 
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sign was interrapted bj Pococke's death, in 
1691, and it was not till 1789 that an Arabic 
edition, by Professor White of Oxford, was 
published in 8vo. at Tiibingen, with a pre^e 
by Professor Paulas. This edition contains 
neither translation nor notes, and was fol- 
lowed by another, in Arabic and Latin (4to. 
Oxon . 1 8(Kn, edited also by White. Sohnnrrer 
{BMioih, Arab. s. 177. p. 153.) speaks rather 
disparagingly of this edition, and apparently 
witii justice, as the notes are meagre and un- 
satisfactory, and the translation is often at 
variance with that by De Sacy. A German 
transl^on of not much value was puUished 
at Halle, 1790, 8vo. by Professor Wahl ; an 
English one was contemplated and advertised 
by White, which, however, never appeared. 
In 1810, De Sacy published a French trans- 
lation, (Paris, 4to.) which is most valuable, not 
only for his own critical and explanatory 
notes, but also on account of the scientific 
assistance afforded him by the most eminent 
zoologists and botanists of Paris. The per- 
sonal character of 'Abdu 1-lattif, as it appears 
in his work on Egypt, and also in his auto- 
biography inserted by Ibn Abi Ossa^bi'ah, in 
his account of his life, shows itself m a very 
favourable light; which is still further dis- 
played in a collection of moral and religious 
apophthegms preserved by his biographer. 
He also appears to have been a man of learn- 
ing, as, besides quoting Alexander Aphrodisi- 
ensia, AristoUe, Dioscorides, Galen, and Ni- 
cohuu (probably Nicolaus Myrepsus), he 
wrote commentaries and epitomes of several 
works of Aristotle, Dioscorides, Hippocrates, 
and Galen. W. A. G. 

'ABDU-L-MA'ALl is the transUtor of 
an Arabic work on geography into the Per- 
sian language. The original work is entitled 
** Maskhat i3 Ardh," or '* Measurement of the 
Earth." The Persian transkition is consider- 
ably abridged. (D'Herbelot, Bib. Or.) D. F. 

'ABDU-L-MALEK IBN ABHAR AL- 
KENA'NI, a Christian physician and pro- 
fessor of medicine at Alexandria, who is said 
by Ibn Abi Ossaybi'ah (cap. viL s. 4.) to have 
been persuaded by 'Abdu-l-*aziz Ibn Mer- 
win, the governor of Egypt, to embrace 
Islam, about A. h. 70 (a. d. 689). W A. G. 

'ABDU-L-MALEK IBN HABIB AS- 
SOLAMr, sumamed Abii Merwan, a cele- 
brated divine and historian, was bom at Cor- 
dova, A. D. 801. His ^ndfather Habib, 
who belonged to the Arabian tribe of Solaym, 
was originally fh>m Afirica, but he crossed 
over to Spain soon after the conquest of that 
country by Musa, and settled in Cordova. 
*Abdu-l-malek showed fh>m his early youth a 
great aptitude for learning. Having left Spain 
for the East, in order to receive instruction in 
theology, he met at Medina, the celebrated 
Imam Malik Ibn Ads, with whom he formed 
an intimacy, and under whose tuition he made 
great progress. On his return to Spain he 
began to preach the religious doctrines of that 
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theologian [Ma'lik Ibn Aufi], and contri- 
boted to the establishment of the Milekite 
sect in Spain, and the rejection of that of Al- 
ftaza*!, [' Abdu-r-rahm AN Al-auza'i,] which 
event, according to the best authorities, took 
place under tiie reign of Al-hakem L, third 
sultan of Cordova of the dynasty of Umeyyah, 
which lasted fix>m a. h. 180 to 206. ' Abdu-1 - 
malek is said to have written upwards of one 
thousand volumes, upon various subjects, 
anong which his account of the conquest of 
Spain by the Arabs, " Dhikr-fktahi-1-andalns," 
and his history of the sultans of Cordova, are 
the most valuable. A copy of these two works, 
and several other treatises on various subjects 
are in the Bodleian Library. (Marsh. No. 268.) 
A work by him on the advantages of the sect 
of Malik, entitied '* Al-w4dehatu fi mad* 
hebi Bfalik,** (*" Clear Demonstration on the 
Sect of Malik"), lagreaUy praised by Moham- 
medan writers. He wrote likewise a history 
of the tribe of Koraysh, in five-and-twenty 
volumes; a life of Mohammed, in twenty -two; 
and a philosophical work, ** On the Manners 
and Customs of Nations," in eight parts, or 
books. His works on medicine, astrology-, 
jurisprudence, the art of war, horeeman^p, 
&c were equally voluminous* as may be seen 
in Casiri, {Bib. Arab. Hisp. Etc ii. 107. ) ' Ab- 
du-l-malek Ibn Habib died in the month of 
Ramadhan, A. h. 238 (BCareh or April, a. i>. 
853), or, according to Adh-dhobi, in the month 
of Dhi-l-hi^ah, 239 (May, a. d. 854), and not, 
as Casiri has erroneooaly stated, in a. h. 289. 

P. de G. 

'ABDU-L-MALEK IBN HISHA'M IBN 
AYU'B AL-HIMYARF, sumamed Abii 
Mohammed, a celebrated Arabian poet and 
historian, was bom at Cairo in the latter half 
of the eighth century of our era. He was the 
author of several works which were held in 
great estimation by his contemporaries : such 
as, a genealogical history of the tribe of 
Himyar and its kings, and a history of the 
Mohammedan prophet, and of his wars with 
the infidel tribes of Arabia, entitled '* Seyrat 
rasul-illah " (" The Life of the Messenger of 
the God '*), which is in the Leyden library. 
No. 1904. This latter work was commented 
upon by a Spanish Arab, named Ab(i-l-kasim 
As-sohayli. According to the historian Ibn 
Khallekan, who gives the life of Ibn Hishun 
in his Biographical Dictionary, that author 
died on the 1 3th day of Rabi*, the second of 
the year 218 (7 May, a.d. 833). (Abu-1- 
fedi, An. Mud,il 151. ; Ibn Khallek&n, Bioa. 
Diet) P. de G. 

'ABDU-L-MALEK IBN KATTAN, or 
KOTTAN AL-FEHRI', governor of Spwn 
under the khalifk, was appointed to succeed 
'Abdu-r-rahmiin Al-ghifeki, who fbll at the 
great battie fought between the Arabs and 
tiie Franks under Charles Martel, in the 
neighbourhood of Tours (Oct A. d. 732). 
['Abdu-r-bahhan Ax-ohAfbki.] 'Abdu-U 
malek crossed over to Spain fh>m Afiica in 
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Bamadhfa, a. h. 114 (Not. a.d. 738), and led 
yarioiu expeditions against the Christians of 
Astorias, as well as against the Franks, from 
which he invariahlj returned -victorions. 
Being, howerer, a man of a cruel disposition, 
and excessively rigorous in his judgments, he 
gave offence to some powerful tribes, who 
rose in arms against him, and deposed him, in 
Ramadhan, a. b. 116 (Nov. A. D. 734). They 
m]^)ointed in his room 'Okhah Ibnu4-hcj^ 
As-seluli, whose nomination was shortly after 
confirmed by the khaiif. 'Abdu-l-malek is 
said to have borne his misfortunes with great 
fortitude, although he did not relinquish the 
hope of regaining his power. An opportunity 
soon presented itselfl 'Okbah having been 
summoned to Airica, to assist the Moslems of 
that country in their wars with the Berbers 
(a. h. 118), 'Abdu-l-malek, who was then 
on the frontiers of France, hastened to Cor- 
dova, and took possession of the government. 
But on the return of 'Okbah, who, after de- 
feating the Berbers in several sanguinary 
encounters, hastened back to Spain (a. h. 120), 
'Abdul-1-malek was deserted by his friends, 
and obliged to throw himself on the mercy of 
his rival, who not only generously spared his 
life, but entrusted him with the government 
of Barcelona, and the command of the troops 
on the French ftt>ntier. 'Okbah had soon rea- 
son to repent of his clemency towards 'Abdu- 
l-malek. In the month of Safar, 123 (Dec. or 
Jan. 740), that smibitious chieftain, taking 
advantage of the partial discontent produced 
by some salutary reforms which 'Okbah had 
made in the army, marched upon Cordova at 
the head of his troops, deposed 'Okbah, and 
soon after had him secretly put to death. 
Having thus rid himself of his rival, 'Abdu- 
l-malek despatched an embassy to the khaiif 
Ifish&m, informing him of what had occurred, 
describing his pr^ecessor in office as a man 
totally unfit for the administration of affairs 
in the Peninsula, and requesting his own ap- 
pointment to the office, to which he pretended 
to have been called by the voice of the people. 
In the meantime he devoted all his attention 
to introduce order into the administration, 
and he raised a considerable army for the 
purpose of invading France, and avenging 
the death of his countrymen who had perished 
seven years before at Tours. But whilst he 
was preparing for the execution of his pro- 
ject, his arms were suddenly diverted by a 
fbrnudable rebellion of the Berbers, who, no 
leas anxious than their African brethren to 
shake off the yoke of the Arabs, and to obtain 
a faai portion of fbe conquest which they had 
helped to effect, itwe in arms in every comer 
of the Peninsula, and appointed a king of 
their own nation. At the news of this rising 
'Abdu-l-malek marched against the rebels; 
but having fidlen into an ambush, his army 
was completely destroyed, and he had the 
greatest difficulty in escaping. Another anny 
which he raised had a similar fiite; and 
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'Abdu-l-malek, perceiving that the insur- 
rection was daily spreading, and that he 
could no longer take the field against the 
Berbers, called in the aid of a Syrian general, 
named Balj Ibn Bashr, who with 12,000 
warriors of his nation was at the time waging 
war with the Berbers of Africa. He accord- 
ingly sent him a message, requesting him to 
cross over to Spain with his troops and assist 
him in the subjection of the Berbers, pro- 
mising as a reward for his services that all 
the spoil taken from the enemy should be 
distributed among his soldiers. Fearing, how- 
ever, lest his allies should feel inclined to take 
up their abode in the Peninsula, and BaQ 
should be tempted to dispute the command 
of the country with him, 'Abdu-l-malek 
stipulated that after the entire pacification of 
Spun, they should all return to Africa. 
These conditions being agreed upon, and 
hostages being delivered on each side, BaQ 
crossed the strait with his Syrians, and landed 
at Algesiras. He was there joined by 'Abdu- 
l-malek at the head of his fiirces ; and the 
two generals marched against the Berbers, 
whom they defeated in several battles and 
reduced to submission. THien the services of 
BaJj were no longer required, 'Abdu-l-malek 
called upon him to fiilfil his promise and 
sail for Africa ; Balj refused to comply with 
this request, under various pretexts, and at 
last openly aimed at depriving 'Abdu-l-malek 
of the command. Having obtained posses- 
sion of his person by treason, he confined 
him in one of the dungeons of the palace of 
Mngheyth at Cordova, and shortly after, at 
the instigation of some of his friends, who 
were the personal enemies of 'Abdu-l-malek, 
he had him executed outside the walls of 
Cordova, in the month of Dhi-l-ka*dafa, 
A.H. 123 (Sept or Oct a.i>. 741). 'Abdn-l- 
maiek left two sons, named Kattan and 
Umeyyah, who after their father's death 
took up arms against Balj. He was ninety 
years old when he died. (Al-makkari, Mo^ 
hammedan Dynasties; VArt de verifier Us 
Dates, ii. 324. ; Casiri, Bib. Arab, Hisp, Esc, 
ii. 78. ; Conde, Hist, de la D<mL 1 35.) 

P. de G. 
'ABDU-L-MALEK IBN KOREYB AL- 
BA'HELI', more generally known by his 
patronymic Al-asma'i, a celebrated Moham- 
medan doctor, was bom at Basrah, a.h. 122 
(JL.TK 739-40.), under the khali&te of His- 
ham, son of 'Abdu-l-malek. Having in his 
early youth gone to Baghd&d, he devoted 
himself to the cultivation of literature in 
general, but chiefly to the study of divinity 
and law, on which he wrote several works, 
which were much esteemed. He excelled 
principally in his knowledge of grammar, 
and the works of ancient poets, and was 
gifted with such a prodigious memory that, 
according to Ibn KhaUekan, he knew by 
heart upwards of 1 6,000 poems. A work of 
his, entitled *' Ossdlu-l-kelam " (** the Founda- 
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tions of the Speech "), in which he laid down 
the rules of true eloquence, haying attracted 
the notice of Harun Ar-rashid, he was sum- 
moned to the presence of the khalif, who re- 
warded him with a large sum of money, and 
chose him for his preceptor. Al-asma*! died 
at Baghdad, a.h. 206 (a.d. 821-2.)* in the 
88th year of his age. He left upwards of thirty 
different works, chiefly on the manners and 
customs of the ancient Arabs: he wrote 
treatises on horses, on camels, on sheep, on 
tents, on the life of the desert, &c The ce- 
lebrated romance of **Antar," which contains 
undoubtedly the best picture of Arab life, 
has been attributed to him. (Ibn Khallekan, 
Biog, Diet; Htgi Khalfah, BiU. Diet sub 
voce Ossdl ; Ibnu-1-athir, Moham, Hist MS.) 

P.deG. 
'ABDU-L-MALEK IBN-MERWA'N, 
sumamed Abu-1-walid, fifth khalif of the 
house of Umeyyah, in the East, succeeded 
his father Merwan L in a. h. 65 (a. d. 685). 
When he ascended the throne, the vast do- 
minions of the khalifs were, through rebellion 
and other causes, confined to the limits of 
Syria and Palestinci Kdfah was in the hands 
of Mokhtar Ibn Abi 'Obeydah and the Shiites, 
or partisans of 'Ali, who, upon the death of 
his son Huseyn, in a. d. 630, [Huseyn Jbn 
Ajli,] had risen to revenge his death. The 
Azrakians, or followers of Nafi' Ibn Azrak, 
had established themselves in the provinces 
of Pars, Kerman, and Ahwaz; whilst the 
whole of Arabia and the rich district of Kho- 
rassan obeyed 'AbduUah Ibn Zobeyr, who 
had assumed at Mecca the titles of khalif and 
imam, or leader of the Moslems. ['Abdullah 
Ibn Zobetr.] Tet such were the abilities 
or the superior fortune of * Abdu-1-malek that, 
within eight years after ascending the throne, 
he triumphed successively over all his enemies, 
and re-established the authority of his family 
over the Mohammedan world. In the early 
part of the year 66 (a. d. 686) an army 
under the command of 'ObeyduUah Ibn Zey- 
vad, one of * Abdu-1-malek's ablest generals, 
invaded the territory of Kiifah. Mokhtar ad- 
vanced to oppose him, and a battle ensued, in 
which the troops of the khalif were defeated, 
and their general killed. At the news of this 
disaster 'Abdu-1-maIek in person left Da- 
mascus, and marched against Mokhtar at the 
head of a powerful army. He had, however, 
proceeded only a short distance when he re- 
ceived Uie intelligence that his kinsman 
'Amru Ibn Sa'd, whom he had left in com- 
mand of Damascus, had openly revolted 
against his authority. Immediately return- 
ing, 'Abdu-1-malek hiid siege to that city, 
which 'Amru surrendered on condition of 
being pardoned and his life being spared; 
but, al&ough 'Abdu-1-malek promised upon 
his oath that no injury would be done to him, 
'Amru was put to death. In the mean time 
dissension and civil war broke out among the 
leaders of the insurrection. Mokhtar, the 
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rebel of Kufah, having refused to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of 'AbduUah Ibn Zobeyr, 
this chief sent against him his own brother 
Mos'ab, who defeated him, put him to death, 
and took possession of Kufah (March, a. d. 
687). About the same dme Muhallib Ibn Abi 
Sofrah, a general in the service of 'Abdullah 
Ibn Zobeyr, marched against the Azrakians, 
defeated them in several encounters, and 
deprived them of their conquests in the 
Ahwaz. 

Encouraged by the divbion of his enemies, 
'Abdu-l-msdek, who saw with anxiety and 
fear the gradual aggrandisement of 'Abdullah 
Ibn Zobeyr, resolved upon striking a decisive 
blow, and he marched upon Kiifah with a con- 
siderable force. Mos'ab met him, but his 
army was completely routed, and himself taken 
prisoner, and beheaded (Oct a.d. 690). 'Ab- 
du-1-malek then made his triumphed entry 
into Kufah, and received the unanimous sub- 
mission of the people. The historian T£- 
ban relates that whilst the khalif was seated 
in the great hall of the palace of Abu Wakk& 
at KufiUi to receive the congratulations of the 
citizens, the head of the unfortunate Mos'ab 
was laid before him. One of the bystanders, 
being unable to suppress his feelings, ex- 
claimed, " In this very hall have I beheld the 
head of the imam Huseyn, son of Ali, laid at 
the feet of 'Obeydullah Ibn Zeyyad. I have 
also seen the head of 'Obeydullah at the feet 
of Mokhtar ; and that of Mokhtar at the feet 
of Mos'ab. I now perceive the head of 
Mos'ab at the feet of the commander of the 
Faithful. May this be the last instance which 
I live to witness of a reverse so fatal and 
instructive ! " ' Abdu-1-malek was touched by 
the words, and he ordered the palace imme- 
diately to be razed to the ground. 

The attention of 'Abdn-1-malek was next 
directed towards Khorass&n, where a noble 
Arab, named Ibn Hazem, commanded in the 
name of 'Abdullah Ibn Zobeyr, the khalif at 
Mecca. Having bribed one of his principal 
officers, named Wakil, to whom he promised 
the government of that province, if he would 
rid him of Ibn Hazem, Wakil rose against his 
general, surprised and killed him, and sent 
his head to Damascus (a. d. 691). Similar 
proposals were then made to Muhallib, the 
governor of Ahwaz, who was still carrying on 
war against the Azrakians, on behalf of his 
master 'Abdullah Ibn Zobeyr. 'Abdu-1-malek 
promised him oblivion of the past, and fiivour 
for the fhture, provided he would immediately 
submit to his authority. The offer was ac- 
cepted, and Muhallib having thenceforward 
prosecuted the war in the khalif s name, suc- 
ceeded, after exterminating tiie leaders of the 
Azrakian insurrection, in reducing the whole 
of Persia under the sway of 'Abdu-1-malek. 

'Abdullah Ibn Zobeyr still maintained him- 
self as an independent sovereign at Mecca, 
and 'Abdu-1-malek decided upon having him 
removed at any risk. The command of his 
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anny was entrusted to HijQ Ibn Tusnf, a man 
spnmg from the lowest ranks, who, it is said, 
owed his appointment solely to the circum- 
stance of having recently dreamt that he was 
employed in stripping off the skin of *Ab- 
dullah Ihn Zobeyr. uaiii was completely 
SBCcessfoL After defeating the troops of Ah- 
dulkli in several encounters, he hesieged the 
rebel in his capital ; and in the month of Ju- 
mada the first, of the seventy-third year of the 
Hijra (Sept a. d. 692), 'Abdullah Ibn Zobeyr 
met with a glorious death among the ranks of 
the assaikmts. [' Abduxjah Ibn Zobeyr, Ha- 
jJLj.] 'Abdu-1-malek now turned his attention 
towards the extension of his empire. The 
infidel king of Cab(il, having reftued to pay 
the customary tribute, his kingdom was in- 
vaded and overrun by 'Abdn-r-rahmin Ibn 
Mohammed. Feuds which soon broke out 
between that general and Hsjaj retarded the 
conquest of iktd invaded territory. 'Abdu-1- 
malek died at Damascus towards the middle of 
the month of Shawwal, a. h. 86 (Oct a.d. 705), 
after a reign of twen^-one years, one month, 
and fourteen days. He was then sixty years 
old. He left several sons, four of whom en- 
joyed the khalifbte in succession, via. Walid, 
Suleyman,Tezid,andHish&n. 'Abdu-1-malek 
was not wanting in good qualities. He was 
brave, upright in his judgments, and very 
strict in performing all the duties of religion. 
He promoted knowledge in his dominions by 
causing the works of Persian poets to be 
transbSed into Arabic. He was the first who 
reduced the precious metals to a standard, and 
established a regular coinage. He was ex- 
ceedingly avaricious, and the surname of 
Rashahu-l-hiQarah (** sweat of the stone ") was 
given him by his enemies. (As-soyutti, HisL 
of the KhaUfg, MS. in Brit Mus. Ma 7324. ; 
Al-makin, Hiat. Sar. translated by Erpen- 
niua, p. 59. etseq. ; Ab(i-]-fed&, Asm. Mud, i. 
p. 357. et seq. ; IVice, ChnmciogicdL Retroapect 
of Mokammedan History, London, 1811-21, 
L 429. etseq.) P.deG. 

'ABDU-L-MALEK IBN MOHAMMED, 
sumamed Tbn Sahibi-s-salit, was an eminent 
vrriter of Arabian Spain, of whom little is 
known, except that he belonged to the tribe of 
Lakhm, was a native of B^a in Estremadura, 
and resided at Seville. He seems to have lived 
about the end of the twelfth century of the 
Christian sera. He wrote an excellent history 
of the establishment of the Ahnohades in 
Spain, and of their wars with the Almora- 
vides, which is fhll of detail, and shows the 
author to have been a man of uncommon 
learning and sound judgment It consisted 
of several volumes, of which the second, con- 
taining the narrative of events fhmi a.h. 554 
to 568 (A.D. 1159^1172), is in the Bodleian 
Library (Marsh. 433.) Ibn Sahibi-s-salat 
means ** the son of the master of the public 
prayers," and * Abdu-1-malek was so sumamed 
because one of his ancestors had been imim, 
or leader of the public prayers. There is an 
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abridgment of ' Abdu-I-malek*B history, by an 
author named Abu-1-modhaffer Ahmed Ibn 
'Abdillah Ibn 'Omayrah Al-makhxOmi, a 
native of Valencia in Spain, who lived about 
the middle of the thirteenth century. 

P. de G. 
'ABDU-L-MALEK IL, IBN NU'H, ninth 
and last sultan of Khorass&n, of the race 
or dynasty of the Samimides, succeeded 
his brother MansCr, in the month of Safar, 
A. B. 389 (Jan. or Feb. a. j>. 988). Mansur 
having been dethroned and deprived of 
sight by his prime minister, Fayk, and a 
Turcoman named BektuxOn, who was the 
general of his armies, 'Abdu-1-malek was 
easily prevailed upon to assume the supreme 
command, although in reality the two indi- 
viduals above mentioned reigned in his name. 
Soon after 'Abdn-l-malek's accession to the 
throne, his dominions were invaded by Seyfu- 
d-daulah Bfahmud, son of Sebekteghin, king 
of Ghisnah, who had long coveted the rich 
district of Khorissan. As the recent vio- 
lence of the two chiefis fhmished him a 
favourable opportunity of disguising his own 
ambitious designs, Mahmud declared war 
against 'Abdu-l-nialek, and under the pre- 
text of avenging the cause of the detlut>ned 
sovereign, invaded Khorassim at the head 
of a formidable army, and encamped in 
the vicinity of Meru Shi^ahan, or Meru of 
the kings, the ancient capital of that pro- 
vince. He was there met by Fayk and 
Bektuzun, who, in their sovereign's name, 
made some overtures towards the accommo- 
dation of their differences. Midimiid at first 
seemed disposed to accept peace; but, of- 
fended at some appearance of disi^espect on 
the part of Fayk, he broke off the negotiation. 
A battle ensued, which terminated m fkvour 
of Mahmfid. 'Abdu-1-malek and Fayk fied 
to Bokhara ; Bektuzun went to NisapOr, but 
after remaining there for a few days, he alsM 
joined his sovereign at Bokhara. Being un- 
able to contend with the superior forces of 
Mahmud, Bektuzdn advised 'Abdu-1-malek 
to request the assistance of Eylek-khin, king 
of Turkestan, to whom a message was ac- 
cordingly sent, inviting him to Khorassan. 
Leaving his capital, Kashghar, the Turkish 
king, directed his march upon Bokhara, de- 
claring that the expedition had been under- 
taken for the relief of 'Abdu-I-malek. On his 
entering that city (Oct 21. a. d. 999), the first 
object of Eylek-khin was to secure the person 
of that unfortunate monarch, who had ab- 
sconded on his arrival, but who soon fell into 
the hands of his adversary , and was sent in irons 
to the city of Orkund, where he ended his days 
in captivity. 'Abdu-1-malek Ibn Nuh was the 
last prince of the family of Samin ; for al- 
though his son Abu Ibr&him Isma*il, who 
had escaped fW)m Bokhara on the entrance of 
Eylek-khan, continued for nearly six years 
to wage war against the usurper, at the head 
of a handful of followers, he never recovered 
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MMsession of hu capital. (Abii-1-fedi, An, 
MosL iL 603. ; Ibna-l-athir, Gen. Hitt MS.) 

P. de O. 
'ABDU-L-MALEK IBN 'OMAR, one of 
the noble Arabs who contributed most power- 
A1II7 to the establishment of the fiunily of 
UmeyTah in Spain, -was bom at Damascus 
about the beginning of the second century of 
the Hijra (▲. d. 718-19). He was the son of 
*Omar, and the grandson of the khalif Mer- 
wan Ibn Al-hakem. When the 'Abbassides 
first appeared in Syria, 'Abdn-1-malek, who 
was then residing in that country, fled to 
Egypt ; but not considering himself secure 
there, he soon after (a. d. 757) embarked for 
Spun, where he arrived accompanied by ten 
men of his kindred. He there found his 
relative, 'Abdu-r-rahman Ibn Mn'awiyah, 
who the year before had wrested that coun- 
try from the hands of the 'Abbassides. ' Abdu- 
1-malek was received by him with great re- 
spect ; and, as he was a man of experience, 
and had filled offices of trust under the kha- 
lifs of his family, 'Abdu-r-rahman gave him 
the government of Seville, appointing also 
one of his sons, named 'Omar, to that of 
Moror. In the wars which 'Abdu-r-rahmlm 
had to maintain against Ibn Mughith, Al- 
f&temi, and other generals of the khalif 
Ya'kfib Al-mansur, of the house of 'Abbas, 
who at different times landed in Spain and 
attempted to reduce that country under the 
sway of the Beni 'Abbas, 'Abdu-l-malek was 
of great service to hi« master, and by his 
talents and personal bravery succeeded in 
giving him ihe victory over his enemies. 
['Abdu-b-rahma'n I.] In A. H. 151 (a. d. 
768) a general insurrection of the Ara- 
bian tribes of Yemen, which had settled in 
Spain, threatened destruction to 'Abdn-r- 
r^man and his empire. The rebels, «bont 
thirty thousand in number, after committing 
great ravages in the neighbourhood of Se- 
ville, where 'Abdu-l-malek was at the time, 
took up a strong position near Carmona, with 
a view to intercept the communication with 
Cordova, and prevent 'Abdu-r-rahman from 
marching to the assistance of his general 
Having left a small garrison in Seville, 
'Abdn-1-malek marched with the remainder 
of his forces against the rebels. When he 
arrived within a short distance of the enemy's 
camp, 'Abdu-l-nudek sent Ummeyah, one of 
his sons, with a body of light cavalry for the 
purpose of reconnoitring. Umeyyah, who 
had little experience, having suddenly come 
up with a party of the enemy, charged them, 
and pursued them within sight of their 
tents; but a large body of cavalry having 
advanced to their assistance, he was obliged 
to wheel round and fly with all speed towi^ds 
his father's camp. When 'Abdu-l-malek 
saw his son flying before the enemy, his in- 
dignation was roused to the highest pitch. 
«* Coward!" said he, ^'how camest thou to 
abandon the post entrusted to thy care ? The 
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people of this country know well how wa 
came hither to escape from death, but thou 
meetest it" Upon this he struck him with 
his sword, and Uie youth fell dead at his feeL 
He then summoned to his tent his own friends 
and relatives, and, in sight of the bloody 
corpse, addressed them thus : — " Are we 
come here fh>m the East, and have we un- 
deigone so many dangers and privations, to 
be now so sparing of our lives ? Let us cast 
away the scabbards of our ^ood swords, and 
perish rather than be vanquished." He then 
placed himself at the head of his forces, and, 
charging the rebels, gained a complete vic- 
tory. After the battle was over, 'Abdu-r- 
rahman, who had left Cordova at ihe head of 
his army, came up ; and was so pleased with 
'Abdu-1-malek's gallant behaviour, that he 
conferred on him new honours, assigned him 
a large pension out of his treasury, and asked 
for one of his daughters in marriage for his 
eldest son Hish&m, who succeeded him on 
the throne. 'Abdu-l-malek continued to be 
the xealous servant of 'Abdu-r-rahman, as 
well as the most inveterate enemy of the 
Benl 'Abbfis. Perceiving that notwith- 
standing the separation of Spain fh>m the 
East, and the establishment in that country of 
a hostile dynasty, it was still the custom in 
Spain to pray for the reigning khalif 'Abu 
Ja'far Al-mansur, in his capacity of imam, 
or ecclesiastical head of the Mohammedan 
congregation, he advised his sovereign to 
forbid those prayers ; but, as 'Abdu-r-rahman 
hesitated to adopt a measure which might 
alienate his subjects, he came up to him with 
a dagger in his hand, and said, ** If thoa 
refuse to comply with my request, I shall 
destroy myself in thy presence." Upon which 
'Abdu-r-rahman, moved by his determination, 
and not choosing to lose so zealous a ser- 
vant, gave the orders ; and fh>m that day the 
khalifs name was no longer proclaimed from 
the pulpits of the mosques in Spain. The 
year of ' Abdu-1-malek's death is not stated ; 
but it is probable that he died before a. h. 172 
(a. d. 788), the year of 'Abdu-r-rahmin*8 
death. (Al-makkari, Mohammedan Dymu- 
ties; Casiri, Bib. Arab, Hitp, Etc. ii. 31.; 
Conde, HUt. de la Dam, I 198.) P. de G. 
'ABDU-L-MA'LIK, fourth sultan of 
Western Africa, of the dynasty called by the 
Arabian writers Ash-shorafa al-awaliun, or 
the first sherift, to distinguish them from 
another more recent dynasty, known as the 
sherifs of Tafilelt (Ash-shorafa al-fileliun), 
was bom at Fes, about the beginning of the 
16th century of our tera. After the death of 
'Abdullah, Uie second sultan of that dynasty 
(1574), his son, Mohammed II., sumamed 
Al-aswad, or ** the Black," and Al-muntasser 
(the assisted by God), who was 'Abdu- 
I-m&Uk's nephew, succeeded to the throne 
of Western Africa. No sooner however 
had he assumed the command, than imi« 
tating the ferocious policy of his prede- 
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ccMon be pat to death his uncle 'Abdtt-1- 
miimen, and all hu relatiyea who happened 
to be in llarocco at the time. 'Abdn-l- 
milik fled to Algiers, whence he despatched a 
messenger to Philip IL of Spain, imploring 
his help, and promising to acknowledge him 
as his liege lord, in the CTcnt of his taking 
possession of the dominions of his nejthew. 
On the refusal of Philip to aid him in his 
enterprise, 'Abda-l-m£lik applied to the 
grand si^ior, from whom he obtained a body 
of 3000 mfiuDtrj, with permission to raise as 
man^ as he could in Algiers and other towns 
of his African dominions. With this small 
force, added to some levies which his brother 
Ahmed had raised in the province of Telemsan, 
'Abdu-1-malik boldly marched on Fes. He 
was met near that city by his nephew Mo- 
hammed, at the head of a considerable army. 
Mohammed was defeated with great loss, 
and being finally expelled from his domi- 
nions, he took refuge at the court of Sebastian, 
king of Portu^ (1576). This youthful and 
chivalrons pnnce, who wished for nothing 
so ardently as an opportunity to invade 
Africa, immediately proffered his aid to 
Mohammed, and undertook to replace him on 
his throne, for which he began to make im- 
mense preparations. The news of this ar- 
mament having reached Marocco, 'Abdu-1- 
malik offered to make over to Sebastian that 
portion of his territory which was contiguous 
to the Portuguese dominions in Africa, on 
condition that he would abandon the exiled 
monarch ; but Sebastian indignantly rejected 
the offer, and having sent forwaM the de- 
throned sovereign to collect his partisans, 
set sail from Lisbon, and landed at Arsila on 
the 10th of July, 1578, and was soon after 
joined by Mohammed at the head of a small 
body of cavalry. Instead, however, of pene- 
tratiDg at once into the enemy's country, 
eighteen days were lost in deliberating on 
the best plan of operation. It was at last 
resolved to undertake the siege of Larache, a 
fortified city about tweuty miles firom Arsila. 
In the mean time 'Abdu-1-malik had made 
ample preparation for the defence of his 
kingdom; and although he was suffering 
under an acute disease, which soon after 
caused his death, he hastened to the shore in 
a litter. His army, which was greatly su- 
perior in numbers to the Portuguese, was 
soon increased by the arrival of fresh levies, 
which his brother Ahmed, governor of Fez, 
brought to his assistance. Determined upon 
opposing the passage of the Portuguese at 
the river Liik (the Lix of Ptolemy, iv. i., and 
the LLzus of PUny, v. L) on their way to La- 
rache, 'Abdorl-mSUik posted his troops at the 
only ford in the neighbourhood. Perceiving, 
however, that Sebastian, by the advice of his 
Moorish ally, had desisted from his former 
prcgect, and was now trying to reach Larache 
by a more circuitous route, he crossed the river 
himself and offered him battle in the plain of 
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Alcasarquivir, near a spot called Al-kantarah 
or ** the Bridge,** by the natives. At first the 
Christian cavalry, unable to withstand the 
shock of the Moors, gave way in great 
disorder ; but the ground thus lost was soon 
recovered by the intrepidity of Sebastian, 
who, placing himself at the head of a chosen 
body of infimtry, charged the enemy with 
great fViry, and drove them back on their 
artillery. At this juncture 'Abdu-1-miUik 
mounted a horse, drew his sabre, and leading 
a body of cavalry, chiefly composed of 
Spanish Moriscos, made a desperate charge 
on the centre of the Portuguese army, which, 
being mostly composed of raw levies, was 
thrown into disorder. Greater resistance 
was offered on the right and left wings 
where the German and Spanish auxiliaries 
fought, but the rout soon became general, 
and the Moors remained masters of the field. 

This battle, which was fought on the 4th 
of August, 1578, has become memorable for 
the death of the three kings who were en- 
gaged in the action, owin^ to which circum- 
stance it is still called, m Africa, Wak'ah 
thalathi-1-moluk, or " the battle of the three 
kings." Sebastian fell into the hands of some 
Arabs, who, bein^ ignorant of his rank, put 
him to death. His idly, Mohammed, escaped 
ftom the field of battle, but he was drowned 
in attempting to pass a river. 'Abdu-l-m&lik 
died during the action, exhausted by the 
fatigue of the day. By his express order 
his death was carefuUy concealed fh>m his 
troops, that they might not lose courage. 
He was succeeded by his brother Ahmed. 
The Spanish and Portuguese historians of 
the time have called this king Muley Moloc, 
taking as a part of his name the word 
** Muley,'* which means ** my lord," a title 
of honour which all the sherifs of Africa 
were, and are still, in the habit of prefixing 
to their names. (Chenier, Becherchea Hu^ 
tariques sur Us MaureSj Paris, 1787, 8vo. 
voL iiu p. 329. $ Graberg de Hemso, Specchio 
Creografico i Statistico defi* Imperio ai Ma* 
roco, Genoa, 1834, 8vo. p. 263 ; Mesa, Jor- 
nada de Don Sebastian a Africa.) P. de G. 

'ABDU-L-MA'LIK, sumamed Al-modh- 
affer (the Victorious), succeeded his fiither 
Abii * A'mir Al-mansdr, in the office of H^jib, 
or prime minister to Hisham II. of Cordova. 
Al-mansur having died a. h. 392 (a. d. 1002), 
on his return from an expedition to Galicia, 
Hisham, who seems to have been as weak in 
mind as he was in body, entrusted to his son 
'Abdu-l-miilik the entire management of 
affiurs, whilst he himself led a Sfe of de- 
bauchery in his harem. *Abdu-l-malik had 
during the lifetime of his father greatiy dis- 
tinguished himself by his courage in the wars of 
Africa and Spain; but he had neither the 
virtues nor the abilities of that hero. In his 
time the Mohammedan empire of Spain, 
which through the exertions of Al-mansur 
had been ndsed to power and splendour, be- 
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gan to show gigia of decay. Daring the 
period of his administration he firequently 
led his armies against the Christians of Qvl,- 
licia and Asturias. In a. d. 1005 he pene- 
trated as far as Leon, which he took and 
destroyed : but he was unable to retain his 
conquests. ' Abdu-l-malik died in the month 
of SafiBir, A. H. 399 (Oct a. d. 1008), on his 
return fVom a campaign against Sancho 
Garces, Count of Castile. Some writers say 
that he was poisoned ; others, that he died of a 
quinsy. He was succeeded in the office of Higib 
by his brother,* Abdu-r-rahm4n. (Conde, 
HitL de la Dom. L 550. ; Casiri, Bib. Arab, 
Hisp. E»c, iL 202.) P. de G. 

'ABDU-L-MA'LIK IBN MOHAMMED, 
sumamed Abii Mansur Ath-tha'lebi, was 
bom at Nisapiir, a. h. 350 (a. d. 961-2.). Ibn 
Khallekan, who mentions him in his ^ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary," gives no other account 
of him, except that he dealt in fox-skins, for 
which reason he was sumamed Ath-thi*lebi, 
the word " tha'leb ** meaning a fox. To judge, 
however, from his writings, most of which 
are still preserved in our libraries, it would 
appear that his trade did not interfere with 
his literary pursuits. His principal works 
are these: " Yatimatu-d-dahr fi mahaseni 
ahli-l-'asr " (« the Unique Pearl of the Time ; 
on the Excellences of the People of the 
Age "). It is a biography of eminent poets, 
with copious extracts m>m their verses; 
copies of this work are in the British Museum 
(Add. MSS. No. 9578.), and in the Escurial 
library. (Nos. 348-9.) •• Thim4ru-l-kol(ib 
fi-1-mudhaf wa-1-mansfib " (" The Fruits of 
the Heart, or a treatise on the a^ective 
and relative noun **), containing an explana- 
tion of such proverbial expressions as occur 
in the writings of poets and Orators. (Brit 
Mus. No. 9558.) " Nawadira-1-hakam wa 
jaw£mi'-l-kehun " (" the Memorable Sayings 
of the Wise, and Collection of eloquent Ex- 
pressions **). This is a collection of sentences, 
apophthegms, and remarkable sayings of 
khalifs, kings, wasirs, poets, &c arranged in 
alphabetical order. (Brit Mus. No. 9669.) 
A collection of proverbs, made by Ath- 
tba'lebi, has lately been printed, with a 
German translation by Professor Fliigel, 
Vienna, 1 829, 4to. ' Abdu-1-malik died in 429 
(a. D. 1037-8). P. deG. 

'ABDU-L-MA'LIK SAMARKANDF, so 
called from the place of his birth, Samar- 
kand. He is celebrated as an elegant poet, 
a general scholar, and a profound theolo^an. 
He lived in the time of the great Tmiikr 
(Tamerlane) under whom he was promoted 
to the dignity of sheikh nl Islam, or high 
priest of his native city. It does not appear 
that any of his poetical effusions are extant, 
except those which are preserved in Daulat 
Sh&h*s biographical work on the Persian 
poets. (Daulat Shah's Lives of the Persian 
Poets,, D. F. 

'ABDU-L-MA'LIK IBN SHOHEYD, a 
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celebrated poet and historian, was bora at 
Cordova about the middle of the 1 0th century 
of our sera. He was the son of Ahmed Ibn 
'Abdu-1-malik Ibn Shoheyd, who was vizir 
to ' Abdn-r-rahman III. of Cordova. When 
young, he had served in the armies of the 
khalif Al-hakem II., who, to reward bis 
services, appointed him governor of To- 
leda After the defeat of the rebel Ghalib 
by the troops of BQsham II., 'Abdu-l-m£lik 
composed a poem to congratulate that so- 
vereign upon his victory. He wrote like- 
wise a diwan, or collection of lyric poems, 
entiUed " H4n(itu-l-*attar '* (« Repontory of 
Perfumes ") ; and other works mentioned by 
Casiri, (^Bib. Arab, Hisp, Esc, vol.ii. p. 145.) 
who attributes to him a history of the Spanish 
Arabs, in 1 00 volumes. ' Abdn-1-mfilik was put 
to death on Sunday the 4th of Dhi-1-hi^ah, 
A. H. 393 (Oct. 3. A. D. 1003) during the reign 
and by the order of Hish&n II. P. de G. 

•ABDU-L-MEJI'D IBN 'ABDILLAH 
IBN 'ABDUN, sumamed Abu Mohammed, 
an eminent Arabian poet, lived in Spain 
about the close of the eleventh century of 
our sera. He was vizir to Abu Mohammed 
'Omar Ibn Mohammed Ibn Moslemah, the 
last king of Badigoz, of the dynasty of the 
Beni Al-afttas. After the death of ms sove- 
reign, who, in A. H. 487 (a. d. 1094), was as- 
sassinated, together with his two sons, by the 
command of Yusuf Ibn Tashefin, into whose 
hands he had fkllen prisoner, 'Abdu-1-m^id 
composed a beautiful Kasidah, or elegiac 
poem, entitied "Al'-abdiiniyyah," in which he 
relates the events attending the rise and fall 
of the dynasty of Al-afttas, and draws instruc- 
tive comparisons from the history of other 
dynasties. D'Herbelot {Bib. Or. voc "Ab- 
doun") attributes also to him a commentary 
upon a poem entitied ** Ab-besamah." The 
former work, which consists only of fbrty-one 
verses, of the measure called basitt by the 
Arabs, has been lately published with a Latin 
translation by Marinus Hoogvliet, in the col- 
lection entitied ^'Specimen ex Litteris Orienta- 
libus exhibens diversos Scriptoram Locos de 
Regia Aphtassidamm Famili& et de Ibn Ab- 
duno Poeti." Lugduni, 1839, 4to. It is stiU 
held in great esteem by the modem Arabs, and 
has often been made the subject of learned 
commentaries, among which that of Abii 
Merwan'Abdu-1-malek Ibn Bedrfin Al-hadh- 
rami, a native of Seville, is considered to be 
the best The Escurial library possesses two 
copies of this commentary (Nos. 274. and 
1769.x ^hich is likewise in the Bodleian, in 
the royal library at Paris (No. I486.), and 
in the library of the University of Leyden. 
About the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
an author named n>nu-l-athir, wrote an his- 
torical commentary on the " Kassidah " of Ibn 
'Abddn, which he continued to his own times, 
by adding to it fifty-two verses in the same 
measure and rhyme. [Ismail Ibnu-l-athIr.] 
According to Hil|ji Kal&h iKadutfu-dh-dha- 
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nuM, voc ««tarikh"), 'Abda-1-m^id Ibn'Ab- 
dun died in a. h. 518 (▲. d. 1125). He osed 
the patrooymic Al-jebori, which would in- 
dicate that he was a native of Teborah^ now 
Ebora in PortogaL (Casiri, Bib, Arab. HUp, 
Ex. il 66.) P. de G. 

'ABDU-L-MU'MEN IBN 'ALI', gnr- 
named Abu Mohammed, second sultan of 
Africa, of the dynasty of the Al-mowahedun, 
or Almohades, was bom at T^jura, a town of 
the province of Telemsin, in a. h. 495. (▲. i>. 
1101-2.) The African historians are divided 
as to his origin; some say that he was an 
Arab of the illustrioos tribe of Kays-GhayUn; 
whilst others, and among them tiie judicious 
writer Ibn Khaldun, (Hist of Africa^ fbL 104.) 
assert that he was a Berber of the Zeniitah 
tribe. The most probable opinion, however, 
seems that of the author of the ** Karttas," 
namely that 'Abdu-1-mumen was an Arab by 
descent, though a member by incorporation 
of the clan of Kumah, one of the many into 
which the great Berber tribe of Zeniiah is 
divided. 'Alt, 'Abdu-l-mumen*8 fiither was a 
potter; and he brought up his son to the trade, 
until perceiving that he was fond of learning, 
and used to attend the lectures delivered in 
the mosques of his native town, he placed him 
under die tuition of a learned theologian. 
Having subsequently become acquainted with 
the celebrated Mohammed Ibn Tiumarta, 
sumamed Al-mahdi, who began about that 
time to preach his new religion, 'Abdu-1- 
mumen was admitted among his disciples, 
and proved in time the most zealous apostle of 
his doctrines. In the wars which ensued be- 
tween the Almohades and the Almoravides, 
*Abdu-l-mumen distinguished himself b^ his 
courage and skill, and Al-mahdi appointed 
him his chief vizir, and intrusted to him the 
command of his armies. [ Abu" Abdiixah Al- 
MAHDf.] On the death of that conqueror 
(A.D. 1130) without male issue, the sheikhs 
of the Almohades assembled for the purpose 
of electing his successor; but, as each tribe 
aspired to the honour of having the sovereign 
chosen from among its ranks, considerable 
time was spent in deliberation, without coming 
to a decision. It is related that *Abdu-l-mii- 
men, foreseeing the event, had for some time 
previous employed himself in tutoring a parrot 
and a lion to act a part on the occasion. 
Having summoned the chiefs of the several 
tribes to his tent, he urged upon them the 
necessity of naming a successor to their rising 
empire, and requested them not to separate 
until they had elected their sovereign. In 
the midst of their deliberations the parrot 
perched himself upon one of the poles of his 
tent, and was heard to pronounce distinctly, 
^ Victory and power be the lot of the khalif 
*Abdu-l-mtimen, commander of the FaithfrdT' 
The lion was then released from his den, and, 
making way through the terrified assembly, 
approached his master, licked his hand, and 
lay down at his feet Deeply impressed with 
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this wonder, and the manifest interference d 
Heavcas, the simple Almohades unanimouslj 
proclaimed 'Abdu-l-m(imeu for their so- 
vereign, and on the following morning, whicb 
was the fourteenth of Ramadhim, a. h. 524 
(August 21. A. i>. 1130) he privately received 
die oaths of the nine sheikhs of the council, 
of which he himself was one. It was not, 
however, until nearly two years after, on 
Wednesday the 20th of Rabi the first, 
A.H. 526 (February 8. a.d. 1132), that he 
publicly received the oaths of all classes 
of his sulgects. 

No sooner had 'Abdu-1-mumen assumed 
the supreme command, than he began to make 
immense preparations to attack 'Ali Ibn Yu- 
suf the Ahnoravide, who since a. h. 500 
(a. D. 1106-7), had occupied the throne of 
Western Africa. Though a brave and expe- 
rienced monarch, 'Ali was bv no means 
adapted to stem the torrent of Almohade in- 
vasion: his troops had alwajrs been defeated, 
and the principal towns in Ms dominions had 
fidlen in succession into the hands of the ene- 
my. In the month of Rabi the second, a. h. 
626 (March, A. D. 1132), 'Abdu-1-mumen left 
his capital, Tinmelel, at the head of 30,000 men. 
Having traversed rapidly the space between 
that city and the Atlas, he crossed those moun- 
tain barriers, and came suddenly u|pon Tedla, 
which he could not reduce; contuuing his 
march, he reached Marocco in the month of 
Shawwal of the sameyear (August or Sep- 
tember, A. D. 1 132). Having made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to take that capital, in which 
the sultan of the Almoravides was residing, 
'Abdu-1-mumen retreated to Tedla, which he 
besieged a second time, took, and destroyed, 
and thence marched to Sale. The garrison of 
this place made a stout resistance; but after 
a month's siege, the city was taken by storm, 
and the inhabitants were put to the sword. 
In commemoration of this victory 'Abdu-1- 
mumen caused a city to be built in its neigh- 
bourhood, which was called " Rebatt al-fotah ** 
(the station of the victory), and is the modem 
Rabat, close to Sale. 'Abdu-l-mdmen's next 
expedition was directed against Tezza, a po- 
pulous city and district not far from Fez, 
which he entirely overran, and wasted. In 
A.H. 537 (A. D. 1142-3), *Ali Ibn Yusuf died, 
and was succeeded b;^' his son Tashef in. This 
prince, whose exploits in Spain had obtained 
him some celebnty, determined to strike a 
blow for the defence of his empire. At first 
he was successful; and the Almohades were 
compelled to retreat for a time to their pos- 
sessions beyond the Atlas ; but in the ensuing 
campaign Tashef in was defeated with great 
loss near Telems&n, and obliged to shut him- 
self up in the citadel of that place, which was 
immediately invested by *Abdu-l-mfimen. 
Tashef in defbnded himself with vigour; but 
perceiving that he could not hold out long 
against the superior numbers of the besieging 
army, he sallied out at night with a chosen 
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body of cavalry, and haying cnt his way 
through the enemy's camp, sacceeded in 
reachmg Oran. Here he was immediately 
besieged by 'Abdn-1-miimen, who, having 
heard of his escape, started off in pursuit of 
him, leaving a portion of his army to pro- 
secute the siege of Telems&n. Tashefin made 
a vigorous and protracted defence; but con- 
sidering his cause as entirely ruined in Africa, 
and expecting no assistance firom any quarter, 
he resolved upon crossing over to Spain. One 
night he issued from the citadel with a view 
to gain the port where his ships were at an- 
chor; but in his way thither, over some rough 
ground, his horse took fright and threw hun 
down a deep ravine, (a. d. 1 145.) The city of 
Fez, where the relics of the Almoravides had 
taken ref^ige, was next besieged and taken, by 
a stratagem of 'Abdu-1-mumen's own device. 
The waters of the river Sebii, which traverses 
that city, were diverted from their channel, 
and danuned up by means of huge pieces of 
timber, brought from the forests of the Atlas, 
so as to form a lake in the neighbouring 
valley. When the waters had Sius been 
raised to a sufficient height, a new outlet was 
cut, and the inundation was suddenly directed 
against the ramparts. The effect was awful ; 
a great portion of the walls crumbled down 
with a tremendous crash, and, in the midst of 
the confusion, the Almohades, sword in hand, 
penetrated through the breach and made a 
general massacre of the inhabitants. 

Marocco, where Isliak Abu Ibrahim, son 
of Tashefin, commanded, was still faithftd 
to the Almoravides. After a siege of several 
months that capital was taken by storm, in 
Shawwal, a. h. 541 (March, a. d. 1147). 
Is'hak was made prisoner, and brought to the 
presence of 'Abdu-l-m(imen, togetiier with 
his family and relatives, and the principal 
sheikhs of the Almoravides. The conqueror 
at first seemed disposed to mercv; but the 
unsubdued spirit of one of the Almoravide 
chieftains turned the scale. As Is'hak was 
kneeling before the savage conqueror, and 
entreating him to spare his life, the intrepid 
Ahnoravide spat in his &ce, and said, 
" Wretch ! dost thou imagine that thou art 
addressing a kind and siffectionate parent, 
who will listen to thy prater with com- 
passion? Learn to suffer like a man, for 
that wild beast," said he, pointing to 'Abdu-1- 
mumen, " is neither to be soothed by tears 
nor satiated with blood." This impudent 
language sealed the fate of Isliak. Not only 
were he and his relatives immediately ex- 
ecuted, but a general massacre of the sur- 
viving inhabitants was ordered, in which 
7000 persons are said to have perished. 

Master of Western Africa, from Cape Nun 
to Telemsan, and from Tangiers to the de- 
sert, 'Abdu-l-m(imen carried his arms into 
that part of the country known to the Ro- 
mans under the name of Mauritania. After 
reducing Tunis, Cairwlm, Sifaks (S&z), and 
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Suaah (a. d. 1159), he besieged and took th« 
city Mahdiyyah, which since a. i>. 1140 had 
been in the hands of the Grenoese. But the 
campaign of Eastern Africa had well nigh 
proved fatal to ' Abdu-1-miimen. Dissatisfied 
with the long absence fh>m their homes, the 
Almohades began to complain of his am- 
bition; and a conspiracy was formed to as- 
sassinate him, while asleep. The generous 
self-devotion of one of his sheikhs, who was 
in the secret, saved the life of the khalit 
Having obtained permission to occupy the 
royal couch on the night of the expected 
treachery, he feU under the blows of the 
conspirators, and saved his master's life, at the 
expense of his own. 'Abdu-1-mumen was 
not ungratefdL Having dressed the corpse 
of the sheikh in his grave-cloths, he caused 
it to be placed on the back of a horse, which 
was then let loose without a driver; and on 
the spot in which the animal first rested, a 
splendid mausoleum and a city, called Bateha, 
were erected to his memory. Whilst * Abda- 
1-mumen was occupied in the subjection of 
Africa, his generals were wresting Spain 
from the Almoravides. Ibnu-1-ghaniyyah, 
who on the departure of Tashefin for Afnca, 
a. H. 532 (A.D. 1137-8), had remained go- 
vernor of their dominions in the Peninsula, 
made a brave defence; but nothing could 
withstand the fury of the enthusiastic Almo- 
hades: his armies were defeated, and his 
best towns taken in succession. Abdu-1- 
mumen in person crossed over to Spain in 
A. H. 556 (a. d. 1161). Although he did not 
move from Gibraltar, the point at which he 
landed, and where he caused a strong fortress 
to be constructed, his presence was sufficient 
to strike his enemies with terror; and the 
whole of Mohammedan Spain acknowledged 
his authority. The remainder of 'Abdu-1- 
m(imen*s reign was passed in war with the 
Baraghwattah, a sect of heretics inhabiting 
the gorges of the Adas, or in suppressing re- 
bellions in various parts of his extensive do- 
minions. He was at Said preparing to cross 
over to Spain a second time, for the purpose 
of checking the victorious career of Alphonso 
y IIL, when he was stricken with the disease 
which caused his death, on a Friday of the 
month of Jumiida the second, a. h. 558 (May, 
A. p. 1 1 63), at the age of sixty -three. Before 
dying, 'Abdu-1-mumen altered the order of the 
succession, and designated his son Yusuf Abu 
Ya'kub to be his heir, instead of his eldest 
son Mohammed, who had some time pre- 
viously been publicly recognised as such. He 
had reigned thirty-four years. He assumed 
the title of Khalif, which his successors re- 
tained. (Ibn Sahibi-s-salat, HisL of the 
Almohades, Bib. Bodl. Marsh. Na 434. fol. 54. ; 
Ibn Battiittah, Hist of Marocco f Ibn Khal- 
dun. Hist, of the Berbers; Conde, Hist de la 
Dom. iL 249. ; Casiri, Bib. Arab, Hisp. Esc, 
iL 140. ; Moura.) P. de G. 

'ABDU-L-WAHHA'B, called by some 
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aotfaon Mohammed Ibn-'Abdi-l-wahh^b, 
founder of the sect of the Wahh&bites, was 
born at Ai-'aynah, a village of that part of 
Arabia called' Nejd, aboat the beginning of 
the twelfth century of the Hijra, or the 
year 1691 of our sera. His father, who be- 
longed to the tribe of Temim, and to the 
clan called the Beni Wahhab, was the sheikh, 
or governor of his village. Wishing his son 
'Abdn-1-wahhab, whom he destined to suc- 
ceed him in that dignity, to receive the ne- 
cessary instruction, he sent him to Basrah to 
complete his education. After spending 
some years in the schools of that city, where 
he made rapid progress in divinitj, *Abdu- 
l-wahhab made his pilgrimage to Mecca and 
Medina, and settled at Horeymalah, where 
he married. Soon after having become im- 
pressed with the idea that the primitive fkith 
of (slam, or Mohammedanism, had become to- 
tally corrupted by abuses, he began to preach 
a reform, and to inveigh against the vices of 
the Turks, whom he regarded as heretics. 
These doctiines, however, were not approved 
by the inhabitants, who expelled him firom 
the village, and obliged him to seek shelter 
among his own tribe. Far from being dis- 
couraged by the fidlnre of his preaching, 
'Abdu-1-wahhab prosecuted his purpose of 
reform ; and, having at last made some con- 
verts, so excited them against the Turks, 
that a powerful man of that nation, on his 
way to Mecca, was ill-treated by his sealous 
proselytes. Intelligence of this outrage 
having reached the governor of Al-hassa, 
'Abdu-1-wahhab was again compelled to quit 
his abode. This time he betook himself to 
Derayah, the residence of the powerful clan 
of the Messalikh, a branch of the Walad 
'All. Mohanuned Ibn Sa'ud, who was their 
sheikh at that time, received ' Abdu-1-wahhab 
with great kindness, married lus daughter, 
and soon became a convert to his doctrines, 
no doubt with a view to his own personal 
interest The example of the chief was 
speedily followed by the whole tribe, and a 
few months after his arrival at Deriyah, 
' Abdu-1-wahhab was at the head of numerous 
followers. With the exception, however, of 
a few slight incursions made by Ibn Sa'iid, 
who retained the temporal command, into the 
neighbouring districts fbr the purpose of com- 
pelling the inhabitants to become Wahhibis, 
little or nothing was done at first towards the 
dififosion of the new sect in Arabia. In 1765 
Ibn 8a*ud died, and was succeeded by his 
son 'Abdu-1-aziz, under whose rule the sect 
spread to the most remote comers of Arabia. 
The doctrines preached by *Abdu-l- Wah- 
hab were not, as it has often been stated, 
(Rousseau, Deacription du Pachalic de Bag- 
dad,) those of a new religion. His efforts 
were directed only to reform abuses, and to 
disseminate the knowledge of IsUun among 
the Beduins, who, though nominally Mos- 
lems, seem to have been at the time as ig- 
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norant of the religion as they were indifferent 
to its observances. He acknowledged the 
Koran and the *sunnah,'or traditionary law, to 
be the fundamental principles of religion ; but 
the opinions of the best commentators on the 
Koran, though respected, were not to be fol- 
lowed implicitly. He reproached the Turks 
with indulging m pleasures prohibited by the 
text of the Korin, such as the use of tobacco, 
silken robes, &c, with honouring the Prophet 
in a manner bordering upon adoration, and 
with doing also the same to the memory of 
their saints. He declared that all men were 
equal in the sight of God ; that even the 
most virtuous could not intercede with him, 
and that it was consequently a great sin to 
invoke departed saints, or to honour their 
mortal remains more than those of other per- 
sons. Wherever the Wahhabis carried their 
arms, they destroyed the domes and orna- 
mental tombs : at Mecca, not a single cupola 
was suffered to remain over the tomb of any 
renowned Arab; and even those which covered 
the birth-place of the Prophet at Mecca, and 
his tomb at Medina, were destroyed. ' Abdu- 
1-wahhab died on the 29th day of Shawwal, 
A. H. 1206 (June 14th, A. d. 1787), at the 
age of ninety-five. Though the temporal 
empire which he founded in Arabia has 
since disappeared, 'Abdullah Ibn Sa*ud the 
last amir of the Wahhabis having been 
dethroned by the present Pachi of Egypt, 
and beheaded at Constantinople on the 19th 
of November, 1818, his religious doctrines 
still continue to be professed by a great many 
tribes. (Mengin, HiBt de VEgypU wua 
Mohammed Afy, Paris, 1823, i. 378. ; Burck- 
hardt. Materials/or a History of the WahabyM, 
London, 1880; Voyages d^AU Bey, Paris, 
1814.) P. de G. 

'ABDn.R.RAHMA'NL,sumamed Abu- 
1-modhaffer and Abu Suleymin, firander of 
the dynasty of the Beni Umeyyah, in Spain, 
was bom at Deyr Hinni, close to Damascus, 
in A. H. 110 (A.D. 728-9). He was the son 
of Mu'a wiyah, and the grandson of the khidif 
Hisham. On the overthrow of the house of 
Umevyah, in the East, he was one of the few 
members of that unfortunate family who 
escaped the general massacre ordered by the 
usurper As-seffah. After many adventures, 
which are variously related by the Arabian 
historians, 'Abdu-r-rahm4n succeeded in 
reaching eastern Africa, accompanied by his 
sister Ummu-1-asbagh, and by two freed men, 
named Bedr and Selim. Finding that an 
old mauli, or adherent of his family, named 
Ibn Habib Al-fehri, was then governor of 
Barkah, he repaired thither, in the hope of 
meeting with a friend. Instead, however, of 
finding a protector, 'Abdn-r-rahm&n soon 
perceived that the governor Ibn Habib, 
though he owed his fortune to the Beni 
Umeyyah, was disposed to serve l^e interests 
of the * Abblssides. Not thinking himself se- 
cure within the limits of his government, he 
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fled to a Berber encampment near Maghflah, 
where he was hospitably received by the 
chief of the tribe, named Abu Korrah Wa- 
nesus. One night a troop of horsemen, sent 
by Ibn Habib, surroonded the tent of Abu 
Korrah, and 'Abda-r-rahm4n would have 
been discovered, if the wife of the Berber 
chief had not concealed him under some 
cloths. As a longer residence among the 
hospitable tribe would have been dangerous 
both to himself and his friends, 'Abdo-r- 
rahman resolved upon seeking an asylum 
elsewhere. After a £Bitiguing journey through 
boundless plains, he reached Tihart, a city in 
that part of Africa called Maghreb al-ausatt, 
or Central West, by the Arabs. Thence he 
visited the encampments of various Berber 
tribes, by whom he was hospitably enter- 
tained *, and at last he fixed his quarters at a 
place not far from the sea, in the territory of 
the Berber tribe of Zenatah. By this tribe 
*Abdu-r-rahm4n was enthusiastically received, 
owing to the circumstance of his motiier, Raha, 
being the daughter of the Berber chie£ All 
the youth of the tribe having sworn to main- 
tain his cause, and to take up arms for the 
restoration of his empire, 'Abdu-r-rahm&n 
formed the ambitious design of wresting 
Spain fk-om the hands of the 'Abbassides. 
To this end he despatched to that country his 
trusty servant Bedr, with instructions to 
leave no means untried to create a party in 
his fiskvour. An opportunity soon occurred 
for carrying his plans into effect The Pe- 
ninsula was at the time a prey to anarchy 
and civil war; the convulsions which had 
lately agitated the Mohammedan world had 
been felt there no less than in the East; and 
the tribes of Modhar and those of Yemen 
were at open war with each other. As 
Yusuf Ibn *Abdu-r-rahmlm Al-fehri, who 
governed the country for the 'Abbassides, 
belonged to one of the tribes of Modhar, 
those of Yemen, among whom were seve- 
ral adherents of the &nily of Umeyyah, 
gladly embraced the offers of Bedr, and 
sent a deputation to AMca to invite *Abdu- 
r-rahman to come among them. 'Abdu-r- 
rahman landed at Almunecar, on the coast of 
Granada, in the month of Rabi the second, 
A. H. 138 (September or October, a. d. 755). 
No sooner was the news made known through 
the country than all those who were in the 
secret flocked to his standard. On his march 
from Granada to Malaga, and from Malaga 
to Seville, he was hiuled with universal 
acclamations ; and the surrounding towns 
hastened to send him their submission, and 
to offer their services. These tidings were 
received by Yiisuf with the greatest indig- 
nation; and, after wreaking his vengeance 
on some prisoners lately taken, whom he 
suspected of fkvouring the cause of the pre- 
tender, he prepared to oppose his rival. In- 
stead, however, of following the advice of 
his vizir Samil, and marching at once on 
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Seville, where ' Abdu-r-rahman was strength- 
ening his party, Yiisuf committed the mis- 
take of going to Cordova, and spending nearly 
a monl£ there in preparations for the en- 
suing campaign. Meanwhile *Abdtt-r-rah- 
man, seeing his forces considerably increased, 
left Seville, and marched on Cordova. He 
was met by Yiisuf on the road to that city, 
at a place where the Guadalquivir separate 
the two hosts. The river being then im- 
passable, owing to the heavy rains, the armies 
remained in presence of each other until 
*Abdn-r-rahm&n, despairing of engaging the 
enemy, suddenly struck his camp, and pro- 
ceeded by forced marches towards the ca- 
pital. Y(isuf retraced his steps, and returned 
to Cordova by the opposite bank, watching 
the movements of hu adversary. At last 
'Abdu-r-rahm&n, having crossed the Guadal- 
quivir, enga^^ Yiisuf in the plain of Mus- 
sarah, five miles west of Cordova, and on the 
15th May, a. i>. 756, gained a most complete 
victory over his ri^U, whose eldest son, 
'Abdu-r-rahman Al-fehri, remained a pri- 
soner in his hands. Whilst the relics of the 
discomfited army nnder Yitsuf and Samil 
fled to the provinces, 'Abdu-r-rahman made 
his triumphant entry into the capital, where 
he was on the ensuing day proclaimed sove- 
reign of Mohammedan Spain. After spending 
a few days in Cordova, he left it, determined 
upon crushing his rival Yusuf, who, having 
recovered fh)m his defeat, was still at the 
head of considerable forces in the province 
of Granada. Having accordingly left a 
portion of his army under Abii *Othman, to 
guard the capital during his absence, 'Abdu- 
r-rahman proceeded to Granada ; but Yusuf 
manoeuvred so well as to place himself be- 
tween 'Abdu-r-rahman and Cordova, and 
having, by forced marches, approached that 
capital, took it by surprise, and besieged the 
governor, Abii 'Othmim, in the tower of the 
mosque, where he had hastily thrown himself 
with part of the garrison. Abu 'Othmaa 
made a stout resistance, and thus gave 
'Abdu-r-rahman time to come to his aid. 
Proposals of peace having been made by 
Yiisuf, 'Abdu-r-rahman accepted them, and 
a treaty was concluded in Safar, a. h. 139 
(July, A. D. 756), by which Yiisuf and his 
vizir, Samil, were to remain in possession of 
their property, on condition of living in Cor- 
dova, and presenting themselves before their 
sovereign once every day. No long time 
elapsed before Yiisuf infringed the treaty. 
In A. H. 141 (a. D. 758-9) he fled secretly 
from Cordova, and retired to Merida, where 
he had still numerous partisans. As numbers 
of discontented fled to him from all parts of 
the country, Yiisuf was soon at the head of 
considerable forces, with which he made an 
attack upon Seville; but he was defeated 
near that city by 'Abdu-l-malek Ibn 'Omar, 
one of 'Abdu-r-rahman's generals, and soon 
after taken and put to death (a. p. 759). 
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[ Yu'suF al-Fehbi'.] Samil shared a similar 
fate. Suspected of being in communication 
with that chiei^ he was cast into prison by 
order of 'Abdu-r-rahmlo, and secretly de- 
spatched by poison. [Sami'l.] 

On the death of Tusnf, two of his sons, 
named Abu-l-aswad, and Kasim, took up arms 
to rerenge him. They were both defeated, 
and taken prisoners to CordoTa: the eldest, 
Kasim, was beheaded; Abu-l-asw^d was 
confined to a dungeon, fixim which he soon 
after contriyed to escape. [Abit'-i.-a8WA'i>.] 
*Abdu-r-rahman was next menaced by an 
enemy more fonnidable than an^ which had 
yet assailed him. Notwithstanding the n^id 
success of his arms, the Abbassides had not 
given up all hopes of re-establishing their 
sway oyer Spain, and cru8hin|f their dangerous 
riyaL Abii Ja*far Al-mansur, who then oc- 
cupied the throne of the East, had secretly 
fanned the fire of ciyil war, and he assisted 
with money and arms the sons of Yusu^ and 
other rebels who had risen against *Abdu-r- 
rahman. He now sent peremptory orders to 
his lieutenants in Africa to dispossess the 
usurper. Accordingly Ibn Mughith, goyernor 
of Cairwan, hmdcd on the western coast of 
Spain, took possession of B^a, the Pax Julia 
of the Romans, and caused the khalif Abd 
Ja'far to be proclaimed sovereign of the 
country. Haymg then issued a proclamation 
inyiting all true Moslems to join in dethroning 
the usurper, he proceeded to Merida, and 
thence to Seyille, which he besieged. Near 
that city he was met by 'Abdu-r-rahman at 
the head of his army, and in the battle which 
ensued the ' Abbasside general and 7000 of his 
followers lost their liyes. In order to strike 
terror into his enemies, 'Abdu-r-rahman 
caused the head of Ibn Mnghith to be secretly 
conveyed to Mecca, where the khalif Abu 
Ja'far was at the time, and to be placed at 
night at the door of his palace, with the fol- 
lowing inscription : " Thus does 'Abdu-r- 
rahman, the successor and ayenger of the Beni 
Umeyyah, punish those who reyolt against 
his authority." *Abdu-r-rahman was not less 
fortunate in his wars with the Christians. 
Although in a. d. 778 Charlemagne in person 
crossed the Pyrenees, and, with the assistance 
of some reyolted Walls, succeeded in reducing 
Pampelnna, Saragossa, Huesca, and other im- 
portant cities, he was obligad to recross the 
mountains in haste, and he lost the greatest 
part of his army at the pass of Roncesvalles. 
[Bernabdo pel Carpio.] No sooner had 
Charlemagne evacuated Spain, than 'Abdu-r- 
rahman recovered Saragossa and the other 
places which had surrendered to that monarch. 
With the Christians of Asturias 'Abdu-r-rah- 
man was seldom at war. Fruela, and his suc- 
cessor, Aurelio, were too weak, and their ter- 
ritory too insignificant, to undertake any thing 
o/f importance. Indeed, if we are to believe 
the Arabian writers, (Casiri, Bib, Arab, Hisp, 
E9C, it 104.) those kings purchased peace on 
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very humiliating conditions. In the short in* 
tervals of peace which the success of his arms 
allowed him, 'Abdu-r-rahmlm gave his atten- 
tion to the improvement of his capital, and to 
the erection of works of public utility. One of 
his first acts was to supply Cordova with water 
from the neighbouring mountains, by means 
of a splendid aqueduct, a portion of which 
still remains. By stupendous embankments he 
narrowed the bed of die Guadalquivir; and the 
ground thus rescued from the waters he con- 
yerted into a most delightfid garden, in the 
centre of which was a magnificent palace, 
called Munyat Ar-rusa&h, afUr one built near 
Damascus, by his grandfiuher, the khalif 
Hisham. He is said to haye been the first 
who transplanted the palm-tree into the con- 
genial soil of Spain ; besides a species of pome- 
granate, still called ** Zafari," the apricot, the 
peach, and several other plants and fruits of 
the East He surrounded Cordova with new 
fortifications, and began the building of the 
great mos<|ue, which was not finished till the 
reign of his grandson, Al-hakem I. After a 
long and prosperous reign, 'Abdn-r-rahman 
died at Merida, on tiie 24th day of Rain 
the second, a. h. 172 (Sept dO. a. d. 788), at 
the age of sixty-two, and was succeeded by 
Hishim I. The Arabian writers designate 
him generally under the surname of Ad-dak- 
hel, that is ** the enterer," or ** the conqueror,** 
because he invaded Spain, and subjected it 
to his rule, and ** Sakru-1-koraysh " ('* the 
hawk of Koraysh "), owing to the rapidity 
and steadiness of his movements. The dy- 
nasty which he founded lasted for about three 
centuries, when Hisham IIL, the fifteenth and 
last sultan of his posterity, was dethroned by 
the people of Cordova, and Jehwar was elected 
in his room. (Al-homaydi, Jadhvoatu-l-mok- 
tahis, MS. in the Bod. Lib. Hunt No. 464. 
foL 17. ; Casiri, Bib, Arab, Hisp, Eac, vol. ii. 
|>p. 30. 198 ; Conde, Hiatoria de la Dam, part 
iL chap. i. ; Rodericus Toletanns, Hist, Am- 
bwn, p. 17.) P. de G. 

'ABDU-R-RAHMAN II., fourth sultan 
of Cordova, of the dynasty of the Beni Umev- 
yah, succeeded his father Al-hakem I. m 
Dhi-l-h^jjah, a. h. 206 (May, A. d. 822). Soon 
after his accession to the throne, 'Abdu-r-rah- 
man had to contend against his grand uncle, 
'Abdullah, who disputed the empire with him. 
'Abdullah was the eldest son of 'Abdu-r- 
rahman L ; but this monarch having preferred 
to him his brother Hishim, he h»l risen in 
arms against him, and attempted to deprive 
him of the power. Being at last defeated by 
Hishlim, 'Abdullah threw himself on his bro- 
ther's mercy, and was pardoned. On the ac- 
cession of Ai-hakem, Snleym&n and 'Abdullah 
agwn prepared to assert their right of primo- 
geniture, but without success. Near Valencia 
they were signally defeated by Al-hakem in 
person, and Suleymiin was left dead on the 
field, (a. d. 799.) Affain was 'Abdullah par- 
doned on condition of removing to Tangiers, 
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and leaving two of hU sons, Kasim and Asfiah, 
as hostages for his good hehayiour. [Al-Ha- 
kem]. On the death of Al-hakem, 'Abdollah 
resolved to make a last attempt to seize on 
the empire. Having lavished all his treasures 
on the Berber tribes in the neighbourhood of 
Tangiers, he raised a formidable army, at the 
head of which he landed at Algesiras (a. d. 
823.)- He was defeated hj ' Abdu-r-rahman, 
who pursued him closely, and compelled him 
at last to take refuge within the walls of Va* 
lencia. This place the aged 'Abdullah seemed 
at first disposed to defend; but yielding to the 
prayers of his two sons, who were in the 
sultan's army, he sent his submission to his 
kinsman' Abdu-r-rahman,who not onlygranted 
him a complete pardon, but appointed him 
governor of Ta4&nir, with the sovereignty 
over that province during his own life. (▲. d. 
824.) Abdullah died the following year. In 
his transactions with the Christians of Astu- 
rias and Catalonia, ' Abdu-r-rahm&n was more 
fortunate than any of his predecessors. Neither 
Alphonso, nor Ramiro, who reigned in Oviedo, 
at the time, were able to gain any advantage 
over him. In 827 the Franks took Barcelona, 
but it was soon recovered bv the Moslems ; 
and in 839 a Mohammedan fleet, fitted out in 
the port of Almeria, spread devastation along 
the coast of France, and burned the suburl» 
of Marseille. Most of his expeditions against 
the Basques and Navarrese were attended 
with success, owing to which his subjects con- 
ferred on him the title of *' Al-mutref," or 
•* Al-mudhaffer " (the Victorious). 

Though prosperous in his foreign wars, 
Abdu-r-rahman was seldom free from in- 
ternal enemies. The inhabitants of Merida 
revolted twice, on the pretext that the bur- 
dens imposed on the city were intolerable ; 
but in reality owing to the turbulent spirit of 
its motley population, chiefly consisting of 
Christians and Jews. No sooner had the 
people of Merida been brought to submission, 
than those of Toledo revolted, and sustained 
a blockade of nine years agunst the royal 
forces. In the meantime bands of Scandina- 
vian pirates ravaged the shores of Lusitania, 
massacred the inhabitants without distinction 
of sex, and, before the royal troops could come 
up with them, fled with their booty to their 
ships. In this manner they landed near Se- 
ville, and laid one of its suburbs in ruins. At 
last, 'Abdu-r-rahm&i having marched against 
them at the head of his army, whilst a fleet 
equipped at Tarragona was sailing up the 
Mediterranean in search of them, they em- 
barked on board their ships, and returned to 
their country. 

Abdu-r-rahman II. was undoubtedly one 
of the ablest and most enlightened monarchs 
of his family. While there is scarcely a 
sultan of his race to whom some act of 
wanton cruelty or brutal revenge cannot be 
attributed, his whole conduct was a pattern 
of moderation and justice ; and, although he 
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had to suppress many rebellions, and ocq^ 
sionally to inflict punishment on criminals, 
not a single act of uzgustifiable rigour can be 
charged to his memory. A lover of literature 
and science, which he himself cultivated with 
success, he invited to his court the learned of 
every country, and retained them there by 
his unbounded liberality. Having heard that 
Zary&b, the celebrated singer and musician, 
was di^atisfied with the rank which he oc- 
cupied at Baghdad, he sent a messenger to 
him, and prevailed on him to settle in Cor- 
dova (a. d. 822). Poets, physicians, astro- 
nomers, and historians were diuly invited to 
partake of his meals, and to converse on sub- 
jects of science ; the education of his four 
sons was intrusted to the theologians who 
were most eminent for their piety or their 
learning. The works of Greek philosophers 
were by his orders purchased in the East, 
brought to Cordova, and translated into 
Arabic 'Abdu-r-rahman died at Cordova, on 
Thursday the 27th of Safar, a. h. 238 (Aug. 
18. A. D. 852), at the age of sixty-five, after a 
reign of upwards of thirty-one years. He 
was succeeded by his son Mohammed L 
(Ibn 'Abdi-r-rabbihi, Hist, of the Dytuuty 
o/* the Beni Umeyyah in Spain, BodL Lib. 
Laud. No. 292.; As-soyutti, Hist, of the 
Khalifi, Ma Brit Mus. No. 7324. fol. 147. ; 
Conde HieL de la Dom, L 250.; Casiri, BA, 
Arab. Hisp. Esc. ii. 199. ; Abu-1-feda, .^Jtsi. 
Mush iL 139.) P. de G. 

'ABDU-R-RAHMA'NIIL [An-na'smb.] 
' ABDU-R-R AHM A'N IV., sumamed Abii- 
1-motref, seventeenth sultan of Cordova, of 
the dynasty of Umeyyah, was the great grand- 
son of An-n4sir-lidin-illah. He was bom in 
the month of Dhi-1-ka'dah, a. h. 392 (SepL 
A. D. 1002). During the usurpation of Uie 
khalifate by the Beni Hamud (a. h. 407-14), 
'Abdu-r-rahm&n led averyretii^ life, eijoy- 
ing the society of literary friends, and writing 
poetry. In A.H. 414 (a. D.102S), when the people 
of Cordova rose against Al-kisim Ibn Hamud, 
and expelled him from their city, the prin- 
cipal inhabitants determined upon restoring 
the empire to the Beni Umeyyah. Among 
the descendants of that ftmily who resided 
in Cordova at the time, 'Abdu-r-rahman was 
the most conspicuous for his virtues and his 
talents. He was accordingly elected, and 
proclaimed khalif on the 1 3th day of Ramadh&o, 
A. H.414 (Nov. 28. A. D. 1023), at the age of 
twenty -two. On his accession to the khali&te, 
'Abdu-r-rahman took the honorary surname 
of Al-mustadh'her-billah (he who implores 
the assistance of €^). His reign, however, 
was not of long duration. About six weeks 
after his election, a relative of his, named 
Abfi 'Abdi-r-rahman Mohammed, revolted 
against him in the capital, and, havingbesieged 
him in his palace, took him prisoner, and put 
him to death, on Feb. 10. a. d. 1024. 'Abdu- 
r-rahman was a patron of science, which he 
cultivated with success: he left several short 
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poems, which are contained in the worlu of 
Al-homajdi and Ibnu-Uabbar. (Al-makkari, 
ifoA. Jhfm, ToL iL app. p. ziT. ; Conde, HitL 
de la Dom. 1 607-10. ; Caluri, BUf, Arab, Hup, 
£«. ii. 207.) P. de G. 

' ABDU-R-RAHMA'N, son of Al-mansur, 
succeeded his brother 'Abdu-1-milik, in the 
office of hiqib, or chamberlain, of Hisham IL, 
khalif of Cordova. As he miited in that ca- 
pacity the command d the forces and the 
ci-ril administration, he assumed all the powers 
of goremment, leaving nothing to his sotc- 
reign Hisham, except Uie mere titles of roy- 
alty. Although by no means possessed of the 
talents of his &ther and brother, 'Abdn-r- 
rahman surpassed them in ambition. Not 
content with reigning in his sovereign's name, 
he aimed at the throne itseU^ and prevailed 
upon the imbecile monarch to appoint him his 
successor. The ceremony was performed' 
publicly at the palace of Az-zahra, ' Abdu-r- 
rahman assuming on the occasion the surname 
of Al-muhdi (the directed by God), and 
taldng the title of Wali-1-ahd (presumptive 
heir to tiie empire). This rash conduct 
having brought on him the enmity of the 
people, who were already disgusted with his 
tyranny and his excesses, a conspiracy was 
formed against him in Cordova, at the head 
of which was a prince of the blood named 
Mohammed Ibn Hisham Ibn *Abdi>l-jabbar, 
who afterwards reigned under the name of 
Mohammed Al-muhdi. Being joined by the 
greater part of the army, and by the citizens 
of Cordova, tiie rebels attacked the royal pa- 
lace, and after a gallant defence succeeded in 
securing the person of 'Abdu-r-rahm£n, who 
was immediately beheaded, and his body nailed 
to a stake on the banks of the river, on the 
18th of Jumada the second, a. h. 399 (Feb- 
ruary 16. A. D. 1009). *Abdu-r-rahman left a 
son named Al-mansur, who was governor of 
Valencia. His administration lasted only a 
few months ; his enemies gave him the sur- 
name of Shai^ul (the Fool). (Conde, Hist de 
la Dam, L 556. ; Casiri, Bu>, Arab, Hi^, Esc, 
ii. 97.) P. de G. 

•ABDU-R-RAHMA'N IBN'ABDILLAH 
ALGHA'FEKr, governor of Spain under the 
khalifs of Damascus. Having accompanied 
Musa Ibn Nosseyr to the conquest of Western 
Africa, he fought under that general for 
several years, and followed him to Spain. 
On the departare of Miisa for the East (a. d. 
713), 'Abdu-r-rahman preferred settling in 
the conquered country, and fixed his residence 
at Seville. After the massacre of As-samh and 
his army, near Toulouse, on the 1 1th May, a. d. 
721, 'Abdu-r-rahm£n rallied the relics of the 
once formidable host, and safely effected a re- 
treat to Narbonne. There the grateful soldiers 
invested him with the government of Spain, 
and the election was immediately confirmed by 
the viceroy of Aftica, of which country Spain 
was then a dependency. * Abdu-r-rahman en- 
tered upon the duties of his office with all the 
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zeal and ardour which distinguished the first 
Arabian conquerors. Knowing that to wage 
war against the infidels was one of the duties 
imposed on a good Moslem, and being anxious 
to revenge the massacre of the faitli&l, he at- 
tacked the Franks, over whom he gained some 
slight advantages. The inhabitants of Jaca, in 
Aragon, having revolted, he marched against 
them and compelled them to submit to the 
rule of Islam. The spoils collected in these 
expeditions were divided into five portions, 
four of which he distributed among the troops, 
and the remainder he reserved for the khali£ 
His courage and his liberality made him the 
idol of his army. A chief, however, named 
' Ambasah, whom As-samh had intrusted with 
the internal administration of the Peninsula 
previous to his French campaign, succeeded, 
by criminal intrigues, and wilfdl misrepre- 
sentations to the viceroy of Africa, in pro- 
curing the deposition of 'Abdu-r-rahmlin, and 
his own nomination (a. d. 724). 'Abdu-r- 
rahmim was too virtuous a man to offer any 
oppontion ; he resigned the government into 
the hands of * Ambarah, and continued to serve 
the cause of Islam as zealously as ever. The 
administration of *Ambasah was not of long 
duration $ he died shortly after, on the frontier 
of France, (Dec. a. d. 725,) and was succeeded 
by 'Gdhrah. 

In A. H. 110 (a. D. 729), 'Abdu-r-rahman 
was again appointed governor of Moham- 
medan Spain. He began his second adminis- 
tration by punishing such local governors as 
had been guilty of injustice, by restoring to 
the Christians the property of which they 
had been uiqustly deprived by his prede- 
cesssor, and by maldng extensive preparations 
for the invasion of GrauL In ad<Ution to the 
troops which Mahommedan Spain could fur- 
nish, 'Abdu-r-rahman obtained from Ibnu-1- 
hiyab, governor of eastern Africa, a body of 
Berber cavalry, under the command of Arab 
officers. Before he began his march, he sent 
orders to 'Gthmin Ibn Abi Nes'ah, his lieu- 
tenant in (yothic Gaul, to lay waste the pro- 
vince of Aquitaine; but 'Gthmin, who had 
married Lampegia, one of the daughters of 
Eudes, duke of diat country, and concluded a 
long truce with him, had no disposition to 
execute the order. [Eudes.] Having ac- 
qmunted the governor with that circumstance, 
he was censured in the most severe terms for 
concluding a truce without the sanction of his 
superior, and ordered to prepare for war. In 
this emergency 'Gthman acquainted Eudes 
with the meditated invasion. Informed of 
'GthmJin's connection with the enemy, 'Abdu- 
r-rahman sent a body of cavalry under the 
command of one of his officers, who surprised 
'Gthman as he was flying through the Pyre- 
nees, and put him to death. This obstacle 
being removed, 'Abdu-r-rahman penetrated 
into Gaul at the head of 80,000 men. In vain 
did Eudes, duke of Aquitaine, strive to arrest 
his progress by disputing the passage of ^« 
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I>ordogne : he was defeated, and obliged to 
leaye his dominions to be wasted hj the Arabs. 
City after city was taken and sacked, and the 
victorioos army arriyed before the walls of 
Toots. All France now rose in arms ; and 
the command of all the forces derolved upon 
Charles Martel, doke of Austrasia. It is un- 
certain whether 'Abdu-r-rahm&n took Tours 
before the arrival of the Moslems ; the Ara- 
bian writers (Conde, L 87.) assert that he 
did ; the Christians are silent The site even 
of the battle is fiur from being ascertuned : 
some say that it took place close to Poitiers, 
whilst others place it near Tours. However 
this may be, in October, 732, the two armies 
met in the extensive pbun between Tours and 
Poitiers. After six days* skirmishing, the 
action became general The utmost bravery 
was displayed by the two armies ; and aU 
that skill and courage could soggest or achieve 
was effected by the generals on both sides. 
But the light cavalry of the Arabs could 
make no impression upon the iron clad masses 
of the Grerman infantry ; and after many un- 
successftd charges, the Arabs gave up the 
attempt, leaving the plain covered with their 
dead, in whose number was 'Abdu-r-rahman 
himself At break of day the Christians, who 
had passed the night under arms, prepared to 
renew the contest ; but though the tents of 
the Arabs covered the plain as far as the eye 
could reach, no enemy sallied out to meet 
them. The Moslems had abandoned their 
camp during the night, leaving behind them 
all the plunder which they had amassed in 
their march through the province of Aquitaine. 
This fiur-famed victory, which saved Europe 
fh)m the yoke of the Arabs, was fought, ac- 
cording to the historian Adh-dhobi, on a 
Saturday of the month of Ramadhim, a. h. 1 14 
(Oct A. D. 732). The government of 'Abdu-r- 
rahman had lasted nearly four years, includ- 
ing his two periods of achninistration. He is 
reckoned by the Arabs in the number of their 
Tabi's, or followers of the companions of the 
Prophet, because, when young, he had been the 
friend of 'Abdullah, son of the khalif 'Omar 
Ibnu-1-khattab, who was one of the Assahib, 
or companions of the prophet Mohammed. 
(Conde, Hut de la Dom, i. 74 — 88. ; Casiri, 
Bib, Arab. Hisp. Esc, ii. 325.; Dom. Bouquet, 
Ilutoriens des Gaiduy iii. 310.) P. de G. 

'ABDU-R-RAHMAN IBN 'ABDU-L- 
KERI'Bi, a physician of Sarakhs, a city of 
Khorissan, who is mentioned by Abii-1-fkraj 
{Hist, Dynast, p. 299.) as having hospitably 
received the famous Fakhr-u-d-din Ar-R&zi 
on his way to Bokhara, a.h. 580 (a. d.1184). 
For this service the latter composed for his 
use, and dedicated to him, his commentary on 
the Ranun of Avicenna, in the preface to 



which work he spoke highly in his praise. 

lAzn W.A.G. 
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AHMED. [Ibn AbI SsADEK.] 
'ABDU-R-RAHMAN IBN MOHAM- 
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MED IBN KH ALDUTY AL-H ADHRAMI', 
a celebrated African historian, was bom at 
Tunis, on the first day of Ramadhlm, a.h. 
732 (May 26. 1332). His family, who were 
known in Spain as the Beni Khaldfin, were 
originally from Hadhra-maut, a province of 
Arabia. The^ entered Spun shortly after 
the conquest, m the suite of BaQ, the Syrian, 
and settled at Seville, where they held the 
first rank by their birth and their riches. 
One of them, named Kaiibah Ibn Khaldun, 
became in the ninth century the leader of a 
formidable insorrection against 'AbduUah, 
sultan of Cordova, and was put to death in 
897, together with two of his brothers. An- 
other, Mohammed Ibn Khaldun, was chief 
vizir to Al-mu*tamed Ibn 'Abbid, king of 
Seville; and lastly, 'Abdu-r-rahman*s grand- 
fiuher, Tahya Ibn Khaldfin, played a distin- 
guished part during the siege of Seville by- 
Ferdinand IIL, being one of the members 
of a council which the inhabitants i^pointed 
to administer their affidrs. On the taking 
of that city, which happened on the 23rd of 
November, a.d. 1248, Tahya migrated to 
Africa, and settled in Tunis, where he died, 
leaving a son, named Mohammed, who was 
the fa^er of 'Abdu-r-rahmin, and of Abu 
Zakariyya, also an historian, tiiough not so 
celebrated as the one whose life we are 
writing. 

Having lost both his fiither and mother by 
the plague, in a.h. 749 (a.d. 1348-9), 'Abdu- 
r-rahmlm, who was then seventeen years old, 
and had just completed his studiai, obtained 
a situation under government His duties, as 
he himself informs us, in his work, consi^ed 
in writing in a large hand the woids "• Ash- 
shakr lillahi " (praise to Ood) at the bottom of 
all letters or diplomas issued in the name of 
Abu Is'hik Ibrahim Ibn Abi Bekr, fifth sul. 
tan of the dynasty called by the African his- 
torians Beni Abi Hafss. In a. h. 784 (a. d. 
1382-3) Ibn Khaldun left Tunis for the pur- 
pose of performing his pilgrimage. After 
spending some time at Granada, in Spain, he 
arrived at Alexandria, whence he proceeded to 
Cairo ; but the troubles which arose in Syria 
about that time deterred him from prosecuting 
his journey, and he returned to Cairo, where 
he settled. Having made himself known in 
that city by his works, as well as by his ac- 
quaintance with civil and ecclesiastical law, he 
was brought to the notice of the sultan Barkiik, 
then reigning in £^7p^ who appointed him 
kadhi-1-kodhi, or cMef justice of the Malekite 
sect ; but soon after, his exemplary justice, 
and unflinching severity to aU classes of de- 
linquents, gave offence to the courtiers, and 
he was removed in a.h. 787 (a.d. 1385-6). 
On the death of BarkOk, which happened in 
A.H. 801 Ca.d. 1398-9), he was restored to 
his office. Having followed to Syria the sul- 
tan Al-malek An-nasir Fanj, who was 
marching to defend his territory, that was in- 
vaded by Timur, he was made prisoner at 
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the taking of Damascus. Being introduced, 
like other theologians and judges, to the pre- 
sence of that conqueror, Ihn Rhaldun ad- 
dressed him in most humble terms in the 
name of allhis comrades, and so disarmed his 
anger, that although he had already issued 
orders for the execution of the most conspi- 
cuous among them, he spared the lives of all. 
Ibn Khaldiin became the fiivourite of Timur, 
who liked to conyerse with him. One day 
he said to him, ** I am told that thou hast 
written a history of the world, wherein thon 
treatest at length of Bokht Nasr (Nebuchad- 
nezzar), what sayest thou to my having a 
place in it? If Bokht Nasr conquered the 
world, I also conquered it" ** Thy exploits, 
like those of Bokht Nasr," answered Ibn 
Khaldun, "• are well deserving the attention 
of the historian.** Timur was so pleased with 
this answer, that he admitted Ibn SIhaldiin to 
his privacy, and granted him a considerable 
pension from his treasury. However, the life 
of a Tartar camp not being much to the taste 
of Ibn Khaldun, he decided, if possible, upon 
obtaining his liberty. One day he entered the 
tent of Timur, and said to him, " If there is 
any thing in my present condition to give me 
sorrow, it is my having left in Cairo an his- 
torical work, in the composition of which I 
have spent the best part of my life. Were it 
to fieJl into the hands of that fool (meaning the 
sultan Faraj), or were I to die now, the light 
which I intended to throw upon thy illustrious 
deeds and praiseworthy administration would 
be lost to mankind ; for I am sure there is 
nobody in thy service who has laboured so 
assiduously to that end as I have done; if 
thou givest me leave to go thither, I promise 
thee to come beck immediately, and spend 
the remainder of my days in thy service.*' 
Deceived by these words, Timiir granted his 
request; but Ibn Khaldun did not keep his 
word; and in those parts of his work wherein 
he treats of Timur, he paints him in the 
darkest colours, as a ferocious and blood- 
thirsty conqueror, (hi his return to Cairo, 
Ibn Khaldun was again raised to the office of 
kadhi-1-kodha, which he fiUed till his death. 
He died suddenly, on the 25th of Ramadhan, 
A.H. 808 (March 15. a.d. 1406), at the age of 
upwards (^ seventy-six Arabian or lunar years. 
His piety and his theological learning gained 
him great reputation in Egypt, as well as in 
Syria, where he was generally known by the 
honorary surname of Walijrn-d-din (friend of 
religion;. Ibn Khaldun is the autiior of a 
general history, in several volumes, entitled 
** Taijemanu-l-*ibar wa diw^u-1-mubtada wa- 
l-khabar fi iyami-l-*arab wa-1-barbar wa 
min 'terahum mm dhawi-l-sultani-l-akbar.*' 
(*« The Interpreter of the instructive Records, 
and the Collection of the Subject and the 
Predicate on the History of the Arabs, of the 
Berbers, and of those among their Contempora- 
ries who had extensive fioipires.**) It contains 
a detailed account of the various Moham- 
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medan dynasties in Asia, Africa, and Europe, 
trcftn the propagation of Islam to the author's 
own times ; and may safely be pronounced to 
be the most complete as well as the best 
written history that ever came fhim the pen of 
an Arabian writer. It was dedicated to Abu- 
l-*abbas Ahmed, sumamed Al-mutawakkel- 
billah (he who relies on God), sultan of Africa, 
of the dynasty of the Beni Abi Hafss. Pre- 
fixed to It is a lengthy introduction, under the 
title of " Mukaddamat ** (" Prolegomena '*), in 
which Ibn Khaldun treats of the origin and 
progress of society, of the rise and fall of 
empires, and of the causes leading thereto, in 
a s^le and with a criticism not unworthy of 
the best historians of antiquity. This work 
was first made known in Europe by some 
extracts published by Mr. Silvestre de Sacy, 
with a French translation, in his ** Chresto- 
mathie Arabe.** (Paris, 1806, 8va) Mr. Noel 
de Bergers next publiriied the account of the 
conquest of Sicily by the Arabs, and the his- 
tory of Africa under the khalifii of Damascus, 
fVom the same work, with a French transla- 
tion and excellent notes. Some fragments 
have also appeared from time to time in the 
** Nouveau Journal Asiatique ** (voL i. it iv.) ; 
and the Abbate Arri of Turin has published 
an Italian translation of a portion of the work 
which treats of the Arabs. (Torino, 1839.) 
Lastly, an edition of the entire original work, 
with a French translation by the Baron Mac 
Guckin de Slane, is said to be in course of 
publication. Ibn Khaldiin wrote besides a 
commentary on the " Bordah,** a well-known 
poem by Sherefu-d-din Al-busiri ; a treatise 
on logic, for the use of a son of Mohammed V. 
of Granada ; a work on arithmetic ; and a col- 
lection of legal decisions. (De Sacy*6 Chreat 
Arab. i. 390. ; Higi Khalfah, Talnda! Ckro- 
nolog, p. 101. ; Casiri, Bib, Arab. Hxtp, Eac. ii. 
106.) P. de G. 

'ABDU-R-RAHMAN IBNU-L-KHAT- 
TI'B AL-KHATff AMP AS-SOHAYLI', 
sumamed Abtk Zeyd and AbH-l-kisim, a 
celebrated divine and poet, was bom at Sohayl, 
a small town in the neighbourhood of Malaga, 
in ▲. H. 508 (a. t>. 1114-15). He was a direct 
descendant of a noble Arab of the tribe of 
Khath'am Ibn *Ammar, who was present at 
the con<|ue8t of Spain by the Arabs. Having 
made himself known by his works, he was 
appointed Imam of the great mosque of Ma- 
laga, and some time iSter was invited to 
Marocco by the reigning sultan, Abu Ya'kub 
Yusuf, who distinguish^ him above all the 
poets of his court, and loaded him with pre- 
sents. As-sohayli died in that city, on Thurs- 
day the 26th of Sha*b&!i, a.h. 581 (Nov. 21- 
A. D. 1 185). He left the following works : — 
1. "Raudhu-l-anaf" ("Untouched Garden**), 
or a commentary upon the ** Seyrat ** (" The 
Life of the Prophet"), by Ibn Hisham. 
[*Abdu-l-halek ibn hisham.] 2. "Nata^u- 
1-fakar** (" The Conceptions of the Mind**), 
being a selection of prose and verse fix)m 
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the works of ancient writers, with occasional 
remarks. 3. " Al-awayilu-r-randhah " (♦* The 
Premises of the Garden "). 4. A work ex- 
{>lainin^ the names of obscure persons men- 
tioned m the Korin. 5. A ** Diwan," or 
collection of his poems. (Al-makkari, Mdh, 
Dyn. L 154. 434. ; Ibn Khallekan, Biog. 
Diet) P.deO. 

*ABDn-R-RAZZA'K, foander of the dy- 
nasty of the SahardarianSf'was bom at Bash- 
teyn, a village of the province of Sebbozw^, 
or, as the name is written by other authors, 
Sebzwar, where his father, Shehabu-d-din 
Fadhlullah, held the first rank by his birth 
and riches. Having in early youth entered 
the service of Ab(i Sa'id Khodabundah, ninth 
sultan of Khorassan, of the race of Jenghiz 
Khan, he distinguished himself by his courage 
and abilities, and was promoted to the go- 
vernment of Kerman ; but being soon aner 
accused of peculation, and of having appro- 
priated a considerable portion of the revenue 
of that province to his own use, he was dis- 
missed fh>m the service, in ▲. h. 736 (a. d. 
1393). On the death of the sultan Abii Sa'id, 
which happened in May of the same year, 
' Abdu-r-razzak returned to his native villa^, 
where a circumstance had just occurred which 
paved the way for his ambition. An a^nt of 
the government of Khorassan residing at 
Bashteyn had made himself exceedingly ob- 
noxious to the inhabitants by his exactions 
and tyrannical conduct Having once gone 
so &r as to offer indignities to a female of 
the family of Hamzah, one of the most 
powerful m the village, the relatives of the 
insulted woman had repaired to his dwelling 
and sacrificed him to their just vengeance. 
On the receipt of this intelligence the vizir 
'Aliiu-d-din, who after the death of Abii Sa'id 
presided over the affairs of Khorltfsan, de- 
spatched one of his officers to the village with 
an order for the guilty parties to appear at 
court, to answer for their conduct; and it was 
whilst the villagers were devising some pre- 
text to evade the summons that'AMu-r-razzik 
arrived amongst them. Having advised them 
to resist, he was appointed leader of the in- 
surrection; the royal officers were expelled 
flrom the village, and a detachment of fifty 
horsemen, which the vizir 'Alau-d-din sent 
to Bashteyn to re-establish his authority, 
were either massacred or made prisoners by 
the insurgents. Fearing the consequence of 
snch an act, 'Abdu-r-razzak summoned the 
chief inhabitants of the village, and, having 
represented to them the magnitude of their 
danger, he told them that it was a thousand 
times better, like brave men, ** to see each 
other's heads fixed upon the stake," than, like 
dastardly cowards, to be butchered without 
resistance. From itiis circumstance arises the 
appellation of Sarbadaran, or ** those whose 
heads are devoted to the stake," which the his- 
torians of the East ffive to the dynasty after- 
wards fonnded by ^Abdu-r-razzak. D'Her- 
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belot (^Bib. Or, sub voce "Sarbedar,") says 
that they were so called because, soon after the 
outbreak, 'Abdu-r-razzak caused a gallows to 
be erected out of the village, and had several 
turbans suspended from it, as indicative of his 
revolt However, in a very short time the 
insurrection spread to the neighbouring vil- 
lages. An army sent by 'Alau-d-din was cut 
to pieces, and the vizir himself having been 
taken prisoner in his way to Asterab^ was 
put to death by the insurgents, in a. h. 737 
(a. D. 1336-7). \A.bdu-r-razzak then advanced 
towards the city of Subbuzwar, which he en- 
tered without resistance ; and having subdued 
the whole of the neighbouring districts, he 
founded a small empire, over which there 
reigned after him eleven monarchs of his dy- 
nasty (Sarbadarians); the last of them,Kho- 
jah Ali Muyyed, was deprived of his domi- 
nions by the conqueror Tim^r, in a. s. 783 
(a. D. 1381-2). 

Seven months after his accession to power 
'Abdu-r-razzak was put to death by one of his 
brothers, named Mas'ikd, who succeeded him. 
M. de Sacy has published a short notice of 
this d3rnaBty, translated from the Persian of 
Daulat-Shah. See Not et Ext des MSa vol. 
iv. p. 252. (D'Herbelot, Bib. Or. sub voc. 
"Sarbedar," " FadhluUah," « Abdehazac," 
&c. ; Kholdstatu-l-akhbdr, or the general his- 
tory by Khondemir, MS. in Brit Mus.) 

P. de G. 

'ABDU-S SELA'M IBN JINGKI- 
DU'ST RUKNU-D-DI'N AL-JABALI', a 
learned physician of Baghd&d, who, as we are 
told by Abd-l-ihng (Hist. Dynagt 295.), so 
much excited the envy of his enemies, -that 
they accused him of heresy. His philosophical 
books were seized, and, by the command of 
the khalif Nisir Lidini-'llah, were brought 
into a public square at Baghdid, where one of 
his bitterest opponents, the physician Ibnu-1- 
Maristania, mounted a platform, and made a 
violent speech against philosophers. Upon 
this, his books were all burnt, and he himself 
was thrown into prison, fh>m which he was 
released a.h. 589 (a. Dw 1193). (Wiisten- 
feld, Getch. der Arab. Aerzte.) W. A. G. 

A'BECKET, THOMAa [Bbcmt.] 

ABEDNEGO. [Daniel.] 

ABEILLE, G ASPARD, a lyric and tragic 
poet of the second order, and a contemporary 
of Racine, was bom at Ries, in Provence, in 
1648. He was bred to the church, and coming 
early to Paris, found his way to Marshal Lux- 
embourg, then in the height of his reputation, 
who advanced him both in civil and ecclesi- 
astical employments, and made him known to 
the Prince of ContL His gaiety of oonverBa- 
tion and dramatic humour had already ac- 
quired him reputation, when in his twenty- 
fifth year he began to write for the stage, an 
unusual pursuit in a churchman, which ex- 
posed him to public censure. His first per- 
formance was ** Argelie, Queen of Thessaly," 
a tragedy in five acts, published in 1673. It 
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was followed by '^Carislan," another tragedy, 
which was performed twenty nights sacces- 
siTely, and is said to hare impraued Racine 
with a &Yoarable opinion of the author's 
tragic powers. "LyncSe," also a tragedy, was 
his next prodacdon, after which he ceased to 
write in his own name, and gave his suhse- 
qnent pieces to the world nnder that of La 
Tnillerie, an actor of that day, a ftct men- 
tioned by Voltaire, and which has contribnted 
to the obscarity of the Abb^ Abeille's name. 
His tragedies of ** Hercule" and ** Solyman** 
were both published as the performances of La 
Tnillerie. He now attempted other species of 
composition, and printed poetical epistles on 
Happiness, Friendship, Hope. His odes (for he 
attempted lyric poetry also), of which Talonr, 
prudence, and constancy form the subject, 
have some resemblance to those addresses to 
personified passions which were common in 
England during the last century. In 1704 
the Abb^ Abeille was elected a member of 
the French Academy, by which, more than 
by his writings, his name has become known 
to posterity ; for he thereby acquired a place 
in the ** Eloges " of D' Alembert He became 
secretary to Marshal Luxembourg, who was 
governor of Normandy, and resided with him 
at Rouen. He was also prior of Notre Dame 
de la Mercy. He died at Paris in 1718. 

The character of Abeille as an author re- 
quires little observation. When he wrote, 
Oomeille had brought the French tragic 
drama to perfection, and fixed the taste of 
his nation on the Greek model as the standard 
of theatrical excellence. Abeille, as a tra- 
gedian, may be described as a very faint re- 
flection of Comeille, whose heroic plays he 
has feebly imitated. A rigid observance of 
the Greek model, a strict limitation of the 
action to a single event, stately sentiment, and 
solemn declamation, without the energy of 
thought or language necessary to sustain that 
species of composition, and an attempt to sup- 
port the epic grandeur of the leading per- 
sonage on the stage, rather by avoiding di- 
versified scenes and the tumult of human 
passions, than by force of conception, com- 
poee the character of this languid dramatist 
He never reaches poetry, and rarely attains 
eloquence. In his lyric pieces, Abeille seems 
seldom to have attempted any thing higher 
than that natvet^ which early appeared in 
the Proven9al lays, the native melodies of his 
own land^ and which before he wrote had 
received its last refinement in the verses of 
Voiture. The structure of his verse is nei- 
ther soft nor smooth, but sometimes sinks 
into a sullen languor which lulls the reader. 
In verbal modulation, and in that airy graceful 
style of versification which he attempted, and 
which descended from the troubadours, he 
is inferior to Yoitnre. When he hazards a 
higher flight, he reminds us of Malherbe, in 
whom France still venerates the father of 
her lyric poetry, and of whom he fiiJIs still 
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further short. He contributed nothing either 
to the force or refinement of the French lan- 
guage. {Lettret de Voltaire; Eloges de 
D' Alembert) H. G. 

ABEILLE, LOUIS PAUL, a French 
writer, was bom at Toulon, in 1719. He 
was one of the earliest members of the 
Society of Agriculture, Arts, and Commerce 
for the States of Brittany, founded in 1757. 
One of his earliest works was published 
under the auspices of this society, in 1761, 
entitled, ** Coi^ d'Observations de la Society 
d* Agriculture, de Conunerce, et des Arts 
^teblie par les E'tats de Bretagne." In this 
work all those subjects were treated on, that 
could lead to the increase of the commerce 
and wealth of the district to which it referred. 
Suggestions were given for the improvement 
of £e various branches of manufacture, the 
state of agriculture and rural economy was 
reviewed, and a general survey of the arts 
and conunerce of the district was given : the 
whole was carefully prepared, and was the re- 
sult of much observation. In 1 7 68 he published 
a work under the title, " Principes sur la 
Liberte du Commerce des Grains." He was 
an active member of the Royal Society of 
A^culture of Paris. In 1790 he was ap- 
pomted, with others, on a committee to draw 
up a report on the subject of the uniformity 
of weights and measures. In 1791, in con- 
junction with Messieurs TAbb^ Le Febvre 
and TAbbe Tessier, he presented a report to 
the same society, on the question, ** LTsage 
des Domaines Cone^ables est-il utile ou 
non an Progr^s de 1* Agriculture ?" In 1796 
he edited a work, in 2 vols. 8vo., by Mala- 
sherbes, entitled ** Observations on the Na- 
tural History of Buffon." He was for many 
years inspector-general of the manufactures 
of France, and general secretary to the 
council of the department of commerce. He 
died at Paris, on the 28th of July, 1807. 
{Siog, Univ., and the works cited.) E. L. 

ABEILLE, LUDWIG, composer and 
pianoforte player, was bom at Riyreuth in 
1765, and was for many years Maestro di 
Capella to the duke of Wirtemberg at Stutt- 
gart He wrote many instrumental com- 
positions of great merit, and his Klavierkon- 
sert fbr four hands {Op. vL), may be espe- 
cially noticed as a work of sterling excel- 
lence. Under his direction, the members 
of the reigning ikmily were accustomed to 
produce and perform in the **Hoftheater" 
many little musical dramas. (Gerber, Lexicon 
der TonkUnsller,) E. T. 

ABEILLE, SCIPION, was bom at Riez, 
in Provence. He was surgeon to the French 
military hospitals in Flanders, and as surgeon - 
mi^or of a regiment accompanied the French 
army in two expeditions into Germany. He 
died in 1697. He acquired a taste for poetry 
ftrom his brother Gaspard; and he endea- 
voured to render his books on anatomy and 
surgery more agreeable to the students, for 
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'whom they were chiefly writteii, by inter- 
spersing them with short digressions, moral, 
comic, and didactic, in verse. The strange- 
ness of this combination alone renders his 
writings remarkable; for the anatomy and 
surgery are superficial, and the poetry is 
inelegant and pointless. His first publica- 
tion IS entitled ** Noavelle Histoire des Os, 
selon les Anciens et les Modemes." (Paris, 
1685, l2mo.) It is scarcely more than an 
enumeration of the chief features of each 
bone. His other work, entitled *' Le parftdt 
Chirurgien d'Armees" (Paris, 1696, 12mo.) 
consists of four parts, which were also pub- 
lished separately, and are named, ** Traite des 
Playes d* Arquebusades ;" " Chapitre singulier 
tire de Guidon ;" Le par&it Chirurgien d' Ar- 
mces; ** and ** L' Anatomic de la Tete et de ses 
Parties.** None of them possesses any scien- 
tific merit (Eloy, DictUmnaire Historique de 
la Midecine,) J. P. 

ABEL (in Hebrew 7311, Le. vanity; in the 
LXX. and N. T. "AScA ; in JosephuSv^AffcAos; 
and in the Vulg. Abel. Josephus interprets 
the name Abel by Wi^j, "sorrow," as if he 
had read the Heb. 73K not 73n), the second 
son of Adam and Eve. He was a keeper 
of sheep, and ** in process of time ^ (or, as 
the Hebrew has it, " in the end of days "), he 
brought an offering to God, of the firstlings 
of his flock and their fat (or, as Grotius and 
I^ Clerc think, of their milk, the Hebrew 
being ambiguous) ; while his brother Cain 
brought an offering of the fhiit of the ground, 
which he tilled. Abel's offering was accepted, 
and Cain's rejected ; and it appears that this 
was indicated by some divine token, for the 
distinction was fully recognised, at least by 
Cain. The ground of distinction is not clearly 
stated in the sacred narratiye ; but there are 
intimations given that it was the fiiith and 
righteousness of Abel, and the wickedness 
of Cain. {Gen, iv. 7., where, however, see 
the LXX. ; Matt xxiii. 35., where Abel is 
characterised as " the righteous ; " Heb, zl 4. 
and 1 John, iiL 12.) This point has been made 
the subject of much theological discussion. 
The reason assigned by Josephus is curious : 
he says God was better pleased ** when he 
was honoured with what grew naturally of 
its own accord, than he was with what was 
the invention oi a covetous man, and gotten 
by forcing the ground." {AnL Jud. L 2. s. 1.) 
Philo assigns as a reason for Cain's rejection, 
that he was not sufficiently prompt in offering, 
and offered only the fruits of the ground, not 
the first-fruits. 

The jealousy of Cain was so excited by the 
preference given to his brother, that " he rose 
up against him, and slew him." It has been 
a very common impression that this murder 
was committed at the time of the sacrifice, or 
at least immediately after. But this is not 
countenanced by the scriptural narrative; 
and it seems unlikely that such a crime 
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would have been committed immediately after 
the communication in which God had remon- 
strated with Cain on his sullenness. The 
Scripture narrative has some appearance of 
mutilation. What our translators have ren- 
dered, " And Cain talked with Abel his 
brother ; and it came to pass, when they were 
in the field, that Cain rose up agunst Abel 
his brother, and slew him," should rather be, 
" And Cain said unto Abel his brother . . 
.... And it came to pass," &c The 
Samaritan Pentateuch, the LXX., the Vul- 
gate, the Jerusalem Targum and the Targnm 
of Jonathan, and the Syriac version insert 
the clause, " Let us go into the field," or " Let 
us go abroad : " but these words have evi- 
dently the appearance of a supplement, and 
are not given by the Targnm of Onkelos or 
the versions of Synmiachus or Theodotion : 
part of the ori^nal passage must therefore 
be considered as lost. 

The date of this murder has been com- 
monly fixed about the year of the world 129, 
inasmuch as Seth was bom (according to the 
present Hebrew text of Gen. v. 3 — 5.) in 
A. M. 130 ; and Eve, his mother, regarded him 
as given to her "instead of Abel, whom Cain 
slew." (Gen. iv. 26.) But the Hebrew text is 
liable to suspicion of having been corrupted, 
for the date of Seth's birth is fixed by the 
LXX., and by Josephus {Ant. Jud. v. 8. a. 4.) 
in A. Bi. 230, and the inference derived from 
it is at best doubtful. Many years may have 
elapsed between the death of Abel and the 
birth of Seth. 

The Jews had, according to Jerome, a con- 
stant tradition that Abel was murdered in the 
plain of Damascus; and his supposed tomb 
has been, in later days, pointed out on a hill 
a few miles north-west of Damascus, on the 
road to Baalbek. {Gen, iv. ; Josephus, Jeuneh 
^nti^. i.2. 8. 1.) 

The coigectures of theologians and rabbis 
respecting Abel have been numerous, and 
some of them sufficiently absurd. They are 
noticed by Calmet {DictUmnaire de la Bibie\ 
and by Bayle and his English editors (C^- 
neral Dictionary, a.d. 1734). One of these 
is, that Abel died in a state of celibacy ; and 
this tradition appears to have been of con- 
siderable antiquity; as in the time of the 
emperors Arcadius and Honorius, when celi- 
bacy was increasing in estimation, a sect 
called Abelites arose in Africa, of whose 
discipline it formed a striking feature. 

J. CM. 
ABEIj, a king of Denmark, was the second 
son of Waldemar IL, and brother of Erik VI., 
who succeeded Waldemar in 1241. Abel 
was entrusted with the government of Schles- 
wig and Jiitland ; but his ambition led him 
to form a conspiracy against Erik, in which 
the other younger brothers of Erik also took 
part AmI at the same time entered into a 
close aUiance with Adolphus, count of Hol- 
stein. Thus strengthened, he made war upon 
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his brother. Bat Erik defeated the rebels 
and condaded a peace with Abel, who ac- 
knowledged himself to be his brother's vassal. 
The count of Holstein, however, reAised to 
^ve up Rendsburg to the king, who in order 
to compel the count, set out with an army 
against him in 1250. On his road through 
Juthind he was invited by Abel to an enter- 
tainment, when he was made prisoner, and 
delivered to a Dane whom Abel had hired to 
murder the king. The crime was carefully 
concealed, and Abel got witnesses to prove 
that the king had died of an accident As 
Erik had no male issue, and the Danes be- 
lieved (hat Abel was innocent, they elected 
him king of Denmaric, 1250. Having thus 
gained uie object of his ambition, he en- 
deavoured to appear to his subjects as a 
humane prince, and to make himself popular 
by grantmg them greater liberties than they 
had poBseraed under his predecessors. But 
the usurper did not long enjoy the fhiits of 
his crime. The Frisian peasants were dis- 
contented with his rule, and thought them- 
selves too heavily taxed. The king refused 
to lighten their burdens, and they rose in 
arms. In 1252 he marched against them 
and gained a victory, but the next morning 
the Frisians returned to the charge, attacked 
the king in his camp, and slew him. (Krants, 
CAr«i.viL21.) L.& 

ABEL (SziM)» "^ Italian Jew, who was 
converted to Christianity, wrote a book called 
•• Le Settimane di Danielle " (" The Weeks of 
Daniel **), in which he demonstrates that the 
Messiah is already come. Don! (Ubraria 
aecunda, p. 1 6.) says he saw this work, and that 
it was written with great elegance, and with 
great attention to the chronology and other 
points necessary in such a woik. Doni 
does not say where this work was published, 
or, indeed, whether it iq>peared in print at 
all ; but he adds that Abel had conceived 
great hopes of converting the Jews by means 
of it. As Doni's book is not often met with, 
and the passage is rather curious,, we give a 
translation of it: ** This Abel, then, thinking 
himself eloquent, has written a work, showing 
how that the Messiah is come, and he hopes 
thereby to convert all his brother Jews. I 
laughed at it when he showed it me ; seeing 
which, he said, * Don't make a jest of my 
labours, trifling though they be ; for Euripides 
is of opinion Uiat by words we may do. all 
things which the enemy can do with the 
sword.' * Go on, and prosper, then,' said I, 
' and if your litmry labours don't avail you, 
take up the carnal weapon, and then we shall 
see which is the strongest' The work, how- 
ever, is really excellent, and most accurate, 
with the times of the fulfilment of the pro- 
phecies computed, and other admirable reason- 
ings, and he calls it * The Weeks of Daniel.' " 
( Wolfiiis, BiMioA. Hebf. iii. 228.) C. P. H. 

ABEL, CASPAR, a voluminous German 
writer of the ei^teenth century, who was 
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distinguished for his diligent and accurate 
researches into history and antiquities, espe- 
cially those of Germany. He was bom at 
Hindenburg, on the 14th of July, 1676, 
where his fither Joachim Abel was minister. 
He studied at St Martin's school at Bruns- 
wick, and the university of Helmstiidt, with 
the view of obtaining a professorship of law ; 
but he was compelled by his circumstances, 
much against his will, to take orders, and 
never rose to any higher preferment than the 
pastorship of Wesdort; near Aschersleben, to 
which he was presented in 1 7 1 8, and where he 
died, on the 10th of January, 1763, not, as has 
often been stated, in 1752. Those who are 
curious about more particulars of his life, 
which was chiefly a series of disappointments, 
may find them related at some length, evi- 
dently by himself and in a querulous tone, in 
the supplement to the **' Volktandige Universal 
Lexicon." A list is there given of thirty-two 
of his works, to which Adelung's supplement 
to Jocher supplies some additions. The most 
important are as follows : — ** Preussische und 
Brandenburgische Staatshistorie," 2 vols. 1710; 
with additions 1735: ** Preussische und 
Brandenburgische Staatsgeographie," 2 vols. 
1711 ; with additions, 1735; with still further 
additions, 1747: "Deutsche Alterthiimer," 
1729; ** Sfichsische Alterthiimer," 1730; 
** Hebrilische Alterthiimer," 1736 ; " Griech- 
isehe Alterthiimer," 2 vols. 1738. The first 
two were published at Leipzig, the others at 
Brunswick. Another work, on the mon- 
archies of the ancient world, was considered 
of such value by Leibnits, on account of the 
new views which it contained, that he in- 
duced the author to publish a Latin transla- 
tion of it, with additions, ^ Historia Monarchi- 
amm Orbis Antiqui," 1718. A chronicle of 
the principality of Halberstadt, 1754, and a 
new edition of Meibomius's ** Chronicle of 
Waldeck," 1749, both in German, complete 
the list of Abel's works which are worthy 
of notice. His translations of Boileau's ** Sa- 
tires," and Ovid's *• Heroides," and his ori- 
ginal poetry, chiefly satirical, are of no value. 
XVoUsUmdiae Unio, Lexicon, supp. I 118 — 
121.; UinchmgtHistorisch-literarischeaHand- 
buck, i. 4. ; Doring, AUgemeine Deutsche Bio- 
graphie, i. 5.) T. W. 

ABEL, CLARKE, M.D., was the prin- 
cipal medical officer and naturalist to the em- 
bassy of Lord Amherst to China, in 181«. 
The work which he published on his return to 
England, entitled " A Narrative of a Journey 
in tiie Interior of China," 4to. London, 1818, 
possesses considerable merit, and enhances 
the regret which must be felt at the loss of 
almost all his valuable specimens of plants 
and animals by the wreck of the Alceste. 
Much praise has been bestowed by competent 
judges on the eleventh chapter, which treats 
of the geology of the Cape of Good Hope. 
This science appears to have been a favourite 
pursuit with Abel, who had previously pub- 
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liahed a paper on the geology of the Hima- 
laya Mountains, in the Calcutta ** Asiatic 
Memoirs/* 

When Lord Amherst assumed the governor- 
generalship of India, Dr. Ahel was appointed 
his phyracian. He died offerer, at Cawnpore, 
on Not. 24. 1826, whither he had gone in the 
suite of that nobleman. 

Robert Brown gave the name of AbeKa to 
a new species of plants, which was brought 
bj Abel from China. iGendeman*a Magazine^ 
Dec. 1827; and Asiatic Jawmal, May 1827.) 

ABEL, ERNST AUGUST, a painter of 
Zerbst, who lived about 1780. He painted 
portraits, in miniature, crayon, and in oils ; 
he was the pupil of Rudolph la Fontaine, 
and practised some years in London, Paris, 
and Hamburg, where he finally settled, and 
painted chiefly miniatures, in which branch 
he was most successftiL 

There have been several obscure artists of 
this name: Malvasia mentions a French 
painter of the name of Abel, who received, 
in 1650, a hundred Roman scudi for a copy 
of the celebrated ** Communion of St. Jerome," 
by Domenichino, for which that great punter, 
a short time before, had been paid only flfly 
scudi, about ten guineas. (Fiissli, AUgemeinet 
Kunader-Lexicon.) R. N. W. 

ABEL, GOTTLIEB FRIEDRICH, a 
German engrayer, born in 1763. He was 
the pupil of J. G. Von Muller, and obtained 
considerable reputation. He was appointed 
engraver to the King of Wiirtemberg, at 
Stuttgart His most important works are 
125 plates, furnished for the celebrated work 
of Reiter and others, descriptive of the various 
kinds of trees of Germany. (Nagler, Neuea 
AUgemeinea Kimaller'LexicQn.) R. N. W. 

ABEL, HANS, a painter of Frankfort, 
who lived about 1494. He probably exe- 
cuted some of the beautiM paintings on 
glass which adorn the cathedral and several 
of the principal churches of Frankfort 
(Hiisgen, Nachriekten von Frankfurter Kunst- 
lem und Kunstsachen.) R. N. W. 

ABEL, JOSEPH, a distinguished German 
painter, of the. present century, was bom 
near Linz on the Danube, and was educated 
in the academy of Vienna under Fiiger. The 
date of his birth is unknown. He was much 
employed in his youth by the Czartorysky 
fiunily in Poland, and early distinguished 
himself. In 1802 he visited Rome, where he 
remained six years, and acqmred consider- 
able reputation by several pictures which 
he painted there, of a high class, consisting 
of several designs from the Iliad ; Antigone 
kneeling before the body of her brother Po- 
lynices ; Klopstock in Elysium ; Prometheus 
chained; Cato of Utica, about to destroy him- 
self, taking his sword from a boy ; Socrates, 
modelling his ^up of the three Graces ; and 
Socrates pleadmg for his friend and disciple 
Theramenes. In Vienna he painted many 
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portnuts, and some large historical pieces^ 
amongst the latter, a large picture of St iEgi- 
dius K>r the church at Gumpendorf ; and a 
Flight into Egypt He also punted a drop 
scene for the new theatre at Pesth, and the 
beautiful group of the great drop scene of the 
Royal Theatre of Vienna, after the design by 
Fuger. Abel died at Vienna, in 1818. A 
criticism upon his pictures appeared in the 
^ Zeitschrifr," for London, Paris, and Vienna, 
ToL L (Nagler, Neuet AUgemeines Kunsder- 
Lexicon.) R. N. W. 

ABEL, KARL FRIEDRICH, was bom 
at Coethen, in 172.5, and in the early part 
of his life was a member of the royid band 
at Dresden, while it was under the direc- 
tion of Hasse. When the poverty conse- 
quent upon war had rendered it necessary 
for Augustus IIL king of Poland to reduce 
his band, Abel quitted Dresden with a few 
dollars in his pocket, and played his way 
through Germany to England, where he ar- 
rived in 1761, and soon obtained patronage. 
The Duke of York, who was his early and 
chief friend, procured for htm the situation of 
director of the queen's band, with a salary of 
200/. per annum. In 1763, Abel, in con- 
junction with John Christian Bach, then a 
resident in London, commenced a series of 
subscription concerts. The attempt was not 
altogether novel, for Festing had established 
some concerts in Brewer-street about 1738^ 
which were superseded by those which Ge« 
miniani conducted at the house of Mrs. 
Comelys, in Soho-square. But the enterprise 
of Bach and Abel was the boldest, and for 
awhile the most successful of its kind. They 
were both composers of celebrity, and both 
performers of the highest rank — the first on 
the harpsichord, the second on the viol di 
gamba, an instmment then popular, but 
which has since been wholly superseded by 
the violoncello. Their talents supplied the 
concerts with new compositions of repute 
performed in a style of excellence, to which 
the public had been unaccustomed, and the 
result was a long career of profit and popu- 
larity. But the records of our metropolitan 
concerts show the fickleness of fashion, and 
the absence of correct taste or just principles 
of criticism on the part of those who frequent 
them. They are crowded for a time; but 
satiety begets indifference, and the appetite 
must be stimulated by some novelty, which, 
in its turn, palls, and is superseded by another 
— it may be better or it may be worse than 
that which preceded it Thus it was with the 
concerts of Bach and Abel, which, after en- 
joying nearly twenty years of popularity, 
ceased to attract public attention, and the 
partners lost, in unavailing efforts to support 
their station, the profits of their days of 
prosperity. Bach died in 1782, and Abel 
soon after went to Germany, where his per- 
formance on his favourite iostrument ensured 
him some notice frx>m his countrymen. He 
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teturned to L<mdon by waj of Paru, and 
died there, in 1787. Bnniey, who was in- 
timately aeqiuunted with him, thus speaks of 
Abel as a perfonner and a composer : *' His 
performance on the viol di gamba was perfect 
and complete. He had a hand which no 
difficulties conld embarrass, a taste the most 
refined, and a judgment so correct, that he 
never soffered a note to escape him withoat 
meaning. His manner of playing an adagio 
soon b^ame the model of all oar young per- 
formers on bowed instruments, among them 
Barthelomon, Cervetto, and CrosdilL His 
musical science and taste were so complete, 
that he became the umpire in all musical 
controversy, and was consulted like an oracle." 
This might be true at the time ; and that 
Abel was a good practical musician, as well 
as a finished player, there is no doubt He 
was on a level with most continental, and 
superior to most English composers of his 
time, but he is now known rather historically 
than from his works. He had little invention 
and less vigour, and was fitted to take a re- 
spectable place as the disciple of a school 
rather than to form one. His instrumental 
compositions were admired in their time, but 
when the sinfonias and quartets of Haydn 
made their appearance, they were thrown 
aside. Like his instrument, they died with 
him. But if his musical fbme be extinct, it 
will not be forgotten that he was the in- 
structor of John Cramer. His published 
works were chiefly overtures, in eight parts, 
quartets for stringed instruments, and so- 
natas for the harpsichord, partly printed by 
Bremmer in London, and partly by Hum- 
mel at Berlin. (Gerber, Lexicon dor Ton" 
kibuder; Bumey, HUtory of Music t Hear- 
ncnturon.) E.T. 

ABEL, NIELS HENRIK, was bom Au- 
gust 5. 1802, in Norway, at Findoe, in the 
diocese of Christiansand, of which parish 
his iSEUher was then minister. He was sent 
in 1815 to the cathedral school of Christiania, 
where he did not show any remarkable sign 
of progress, until 1818, when M. Holmboe, a 
newly-appointed professor of mathematics, 
afterwards the writer of Abel's life, and editor 
of bis works, discovered his talent for ma- 
thematics, and aided him in pursuing those 
sciences beyond the elements. In July, 1821, 
he went to the university of Christiania, 
where, his &ther having died and left him 
witiiout the means of continuing his studies, 
he was first maintained by a subscription of 
the professors, and afterwards, for two years, 
by a pension from the government. His 
eariiest mathematical essay was an attempt 
at the old question of the solution of the 
equation of the fifth de^ee, in which, after 
discovering his own failure, he determined 
either to find a solution, or to show the ini- 
possibility of finding any ; and produced his 
celebrated paper on the last point, of which 
we shall presently speak. In July, 1825, he 
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obtained an increased penmon from the go- 
vernment, to enable him to travel* He first 
went to Berlin, where he formed an acquaint- 
ance with Crelle, which became an intimate 
friendship. The mathematical journal, now 
so well known, which bears the name of tiie 
latter, was commenced in 1826, and Abel 
was one of the earliest and priocipal con- 
tributors. Abel continued his travels through 
Germany, Italy, and Switzerland: he arrived 
at Paris in July, 1826, where he made 
acquaintance with the most distinguished 
French mathematicians. He returned home 
by way of Berlin, in January, 1827, and 
continued his private studies (which his 
journey had not interrupted) with an activity 
of which there is the most extraordinary 
evidence. In December, 1828, he went to 
the iron fbunderies of Froland, near Arendal, 
where resided the fiimily of a lady to whom 
he was betrothed. He was there seised with 
Ulness, in January, 1829, and died of con- 
sumption on the 6th of April of the same 
year. M. Holmboe gives the most direct 
contradiction to the statement which has 
several times been made, that Abel was 
neglected by the Swedish government, and 
died in extreme poverty. He was, when he 
died, pro tempore professor of mathematics, 
during the absence of Hansteen in Siberia, 
and would have succeeded to the first vacant 
chair. A few days after his death, a most 
honourable invitation arrived fh>m the Prus- 
sian government, to remove his residence to 
Berlin. In the obituary published by Crelle, 
in his ** Journal,'' he states distinctiy that the 
large number of important memoirs which 
Abel had ready for publication was the im- 
mediate reason of the *' Journal " being un- 
dertaken. 

The Swedish government published the 
works of Abel in 1839, in two volumes, 4to. 
and in the French language; this last cir- 
cumstance will make them well known all 
over Europe in a much shorter time than 
usnaL The first volume contains all that he 
published himself (in ^ Crelle's Journal " and 
elsewhere, mostiy in German), translated, as 
just remarked. The second volume contains 
all that he left in manuscript, finished or un- 
finished. Nothing can be a severer trial to 
a mathematician's character than the pub- 
lication of his loose papers ; but, however 
crude the speculation, Abel is never lowered. 
He had read comparatively so little, that all 
which he has left bears the stamp of his own 
most original power ; and there is not much 
which fails to leave the impression made on 
Legendre by his treatment of elliptic func- 
tions, as expressed in the following extract of 
a letter from that noble-minded man to Abel 
himself: " La fin de votre lettre me confond 
par la gencralite que vous avez su donner ^ 
vos recherches sur les fonctions elliptiques, 
et meme sur des fonctions plus compliquees. 
lime tarde beaucoup de voir les metbodes 
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qui Tons ont conduit i de si beaoz r^siiltatt ; 
je ne sab si je poorrais les comprendre, mais 
ce qu'ii j a de sC^r, c'est que je n'ai aucune 
idee des moyens que tous ayez pu employer 
pour Taincre de pareilles difficultes. Quelle 
tete que celle d'un jeune Norvegien !" 

The great point to vhich Abel turned his 
attention -was the theory of elliptic Amotions. 
Legehdre, who had devoted a large part of 
his life to the development of these fimctions, 
and to the formation of tables by which to 
use them, found himself; when his toil was 
just finished, completely distanced by the 
young Norwegian, of whom no one had ever 
heard, and also, though not to the same 
extent, by Jacobi, who is still alive to main- 
tain the reputation which he then acquired. 
The frankness of the acknowledgment made 
by Legendre, and the spirited manner in 
which the old man set to work to incorporate 
the new discoveries into his own books, will 
never be forgotten by any biographer of 
AbeL It is unnecessary to specify Uie par- 
ticular methods of the latter ; all who study 
the subject of elliptic functions are fully 
aware how much is due to him. 

The number of different ways in which 
Abel turned aside from this subject into 
questions of development, definite integration, 
&C., makes the sum total of his labours an 
astonishingly large quantity, if the age at 
which he died be considered. He appears to 
have fully developed in his own mind the 
subject of the separation of symbols of 
operation and (Quantity, not indeed to the 
extent of founding its results upon an al- 
gebraical theory, but to that of giving the 
theory a wider amount of application. He 
was a daring generalizer, and sometimes 
went too Ceut : hitd he lived, he would have 
corrected some of his writings. And yet 
he appears to have been deeply impressed 
with the notion that a great part of mathe- 
maUcal analysis is rendered unsound by the 
employment of divergent series. 

The celebrated attempt at the proof of the 
impossibility of representing under one for- 
mula the five roots of an equation of the fifUi 
degree involves some radier obscure con- 
siderations. It can hardly be said to be 
generally admitted ; perhaps it has not been 
generally read ; for proofs of negative pro- 
positions, when complicated, are not usually 
of a high order of interest Sir W. Hunilton 
(Trans. jR. /. A., voLxviii.) has examined 
Abel's proof at ^reat length, and arrives at 
the same conclusion, though with some de- 
gree of departure firom his principal. We 
will not hazard any opinion upon what ought 
to be the final conclusion ; we were uncon- 
vinced by Abel's original proof; and though 
we do not see an^jr specific objection to £e 
manner in which Sir W. Hamilton has treated 
the subject, y^et we feel satisfied the matter 
is not one which ought to bo hastily decided. 

A. deM. 
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ABEL, THOMAS, a distinguished divine 
of the early part of the sixteenth century, 
and one of the persons put to death by King 
Henry the Eighth, for having opposed his di- 
vorce, and denying his supremacy. Anthony 
Wood found that he took the degree of M. A. 
in the university of Oxford, which is the 
first known date in his history : but as he was 
employed in the instruction of Catherine the 
queen, in music and in languages, the proba- 
bility is, that befbre that date he was esteemed 
a person of learning. A Catholic writer says 
of him, that he was ** vir longe doctissimus." 
He was probably connected afterwards, as 
chi^lain with the queen's household. When 
the divorce was in contemplation he wrote a 
treatise against it He was one of the persons, 
of whom there were many, who gave an im- 
portance which they did not deserve to the 
wild speeches of Elizabeth Barton, called by- 
some the Holy Maid of Kent, who uttered ex- 
pressions deemed treasonable when the con- 
trol over the organs of speech was suspended 
by the disease, ^ rare but occasional occur- 
rence, to which she was subject Abel was 
attainted, with her, of misprision of treason ; 
and finally, some years after, was convicted 
under the statute which made denying the 
king's supremacy, in matters ecclesiastical, 
high treason. He was executed in Smithfield, 
on the dOth July, 1540. (Ath. Oxon.) J. H. 
ABELA, GIOVANNI FRANCESCO, a 
Maltese writer of the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. He was bom in Malta, 
in the year 1582, of a noble family, which 
became extinct in hiuL His parents, on ob- 
serving his taste for study, decided on 
making him a priest, and entered him as 
^ one of the conventual clergy of justice of 
the holy order of Jerusalem," or knights of 
Malta, "in the language of Castile, in the 
priorate of Portugal" He afterwards pur- 
sued his studies at the university of Bologna, 
where, observing that no provision had been 
made by the statutes for the appointment of a 
councillor for the students of i^ta, by which 
they were altogether deprived of a voice in 
the afiairs of the university, he brought the 
matter forward in such a way that the coun- 
cillors unanimously resolved on appointing 
one, and he was die first person chosen to 
the office. After returning to Malta and 
taking holy orders, he made several voya^ 
in the galleys of the knights, in the capacity 
of prior, and was sent as secretary of em- 
bassy to the courts of Rome, Spain, and 
France. At the election of the grand master 
Lascaris, in 1636, he had the honour of being 
chosen one of the three electors, according to 
the custom of the order, and Lascaris after- 
wards appointed him vice-chancellor. He 
kept up a correspondence with some of the 
most distinguished learned men of his time, 
among whom, in his work, he particularly 
mentions Lucas Holstenius, and Peiresc. He 
collected a small museum of Maltese anti- 
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quities at lug conntry houM of Santo Jacoraoi* 
and bequeathed both to the Jesuits; bat the 
house became so ruinous that they abandoned 
it, leaving it in the care of a single priest, 
and some *' honourable thieves,'* as Abela's 
biographer Ciantar calls them, no doubt from 
respect for their taste, took advantage of the 
circumstance, and carried off some of the 
finest specimens. Abela died on the 4th May, 
1655, in the seventy-third year of his age. 

His work on Malta, which is the foun- 
dation for all that has been written on that 
subject, was composed in advanced life, and 
first published in the year 1647, at Malta, in 
folio. Having become yery rare, it was re- 
printed in Malta in 1782, in four volumes, 
with additions, corrections, and continuations, 
by Count Giovanni Antonio Ciantar. It is 
in ItaUan, and bears the title of " Malta lllus- 
trata, con le sue Antichit^ ed altre Notizie." 
The four books into which it is divided treat 
of the topography of Malta and Goxo, of 
the genend history of these islands, of their 
ecclesiastical history and topo^phy, and 
of the biography of eminent natives and go- 
vernors, and the history of the distinguished 
fiunilies. On all these subjects Abela pours 
forth a copious stream of learning. Burmann 
points out, in the preface to the 1 1th volume 
of the ''Thesaurus Antiquitatum Sicilis," that 
he shows too much credulity as to the spurious 
episties of Phalaris (it must be remembered, 
however, that Burmann lived after Bentiey, 
and Abela before him), the fragments of Bero- 
sus, and other works which are now generally 
allowed not to be genuine ; but he adds, that 
these trifling faults are more than counter- 
balanced by very great merits. There is a 
Latin translation of the " Malta Illustrata," by 
J. A. Seiner, which was first printed sepa- 
rately, and afterwards republished in the 15th 
volume of the Sicilian ** Thesaurus." (Life bv 
Ciantar, prefixed to the 1st voL of Malta lU 
Iwtrata, edit, of 1782, 17—13.; Mazzuchelli, 
Scrittori d'Jtedki, I 21, 22. Most of the dates 
and particulars are taken fh>m Ciantar, and 
were unknown to Mazzuchelli and all pre- 
ceding writers.) T. W. 
ABELARD. [Abailard.] 
ABELIN, or ABELING, JOHANN 
PHILIPP, a voluminous German author of 
the seventeenth century, of whom less ap- 
pears to be known than his merits deserve. 
He is supposed to have been bom at Strass- 
burg, fit>m having affixed to his name the 
epi^et Argentoratensis, and to have died 
about the year 1646, from the circumstance 
that about that time his literary activity came 
to a close : but these are almost the only 
purely biographical particulars that have yet 
been collected of him. He was employed by 
^e De Brys, the engravers and publishers of 
Frankfort on the Main, and by Matthew Me- 
rian« who had married the daughter of Theo- 
dore de Brjr, to prepare the text for several of 
their extensive publications. As many of these 
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related to contemporary history, he was led 
to assume, in some of his publications, the 
pseudonyme of Johann Ludwig GottfHed, 
Gothofredus, or Godefh>y ; and he was pro* 
bably led by the reputation this gradually ac- 
quired him to make use of it.in works of a less 
obnoxious character. It is at least certain that 
his own name is of much less firequent occur- 
rence on his tide-pages than that of GottfHed. 
He was one of the continuators of a series 
pointed out by George Chalmers as Uie first 
periodical record of contemporary history that 
ever appeared, the " Mercurius Gallo-Bel- 
gicus,** the first volume of which, by Jansson, 
a Frisian, was published at Cologne in 1596. 
A doubt is, indeed, expressed in the " Yoll- 
standige Universal-Lexikon,** if the continu- 
ator was not another individual of the name 
of Abel ; but the question may be set at rest 
by an examination of the volumes in the 
library of the British Museum. In the 17th 
voL (published at Frankfort, in 1628,) we find 
on the titie-page the words, " Auctore Johanne 
Philippo Abeleo Argentoratensi ;" in the 18th 
the same words, with the change of ** Abelino " 
for "• Abeleo," thus satisfiictorily establishing 
the identity. The *' Mercurius Gallo-Belgi- 
cus," which is in the Latin Unguage, was 
in high esteem at the time of its publica- 
tion, and is alluded to in some passages of 
the Elizabethan dramatists as a popular work 
of reference in England. Abelin was the 
author of the first and second volumes of a 
similar work on a larger scale in German — 
the " Theatrum Europseum, oder AussfUhr- 
liche imd warhafitige Beschreibung aller und 
jeder Denckwiirdiger Geschichten so sich hin 
und wider in der Welt zugetragen haben,** 
published at Frankfort, by Merian. It is in- 
deed said by Christian Gryphius that the 
second volume was the production of J. G. 
Schleder, whose name is affixed to the sixth 
and seventh ; but this appears a mere over- 
sight, and that Abelin had not so soon with- 
drawn frx>m the work, is proved by the fourth 
volume bearing his initials. The work was 
continued for a century, and the whole series 
extends to twenty-one foUo volumes in double 
colunms, of about 1500 pages each, embracing 
the history of the hundred years from 1618 
to 1717, a vast body of contemporary history, 
the value of the earlier volumes of which is in- 
creased by numerous illustrations by Matthew 
Merian. Those portions of it by Abelin, 
and by Schleder, and Schneider, two of his 
continuators, are considered of superior me- 
rit The others are pronounced by Gryphius, 
and after him by Meusel, to be clumsy com- 
pilations from the newspapers ; but even these 
may now have their value. It was as an in- 
troduction to this work that Abelin composed 
his ** Historische Chronik bis auf das Jahr 
1619 " (exclusive), a compendium of universal 
history up to the period at which the ** The- 
atrum Europseum " commences, in one thick 
volume, folio, copiously illustrated with 
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spirited engraviags by Merian. The " Chro* 
nide*' was firU published at Frankfort in 
1633, and again in 1674, 1682, 1710, and 
1743, the last edition continued up to the date 
of its publication, and extending to three 
▼olumes folio. A Dutch translation by J. Le 
Meurs was published at Amsterdam in 1660. 
Another work of similar extent, and also 
lavishly illustrated, the ** Archontologia Cos- 
mica," a general description of the world, 
with views of the principal cities by Merian, 
may be considered a companion to the " His- 
tonsche Ohnmik," but is not original, being 
taken from a French work by D. T. V. Y. 
(D'Avity), called *«Estats, Empires, Roy- 
aumes, et Principautes dn Monde," published 
at Paris in 1626. The *' Archontologia " 
appeared in German at Frankfort in 1628, 
in Latin at the same place in 1629, and other 
editions in German in 1638, 1646, and 1695. 
The name of the translator of this work, and 
the author of die ** Chronik," is given as 
Gottfried, and there is no indication to raise 
a suspicion of its being pseudonymous. The 
same name occurs frequently as the compiler 
or translator of portions of the great collection 
of voyages to the East and West Indies by the 
De Brys, the bibliographical history of which 
is so complicated as to have given occasion 
for the quarto of Camus, devoted almost ex- 
clusively to the subject. In addition to all 
these labours, Abelin puUished, under the 
name of Gotlfried, a description of Sweden, 
entitled ** Inventarium Sneciie oder Beschrei- 
bung des Konigreichs Schweden and dessen 
Konigen," in one volume, folio, with plates 
by Merian, Frankfort, 1632, and a compilation 
of voyages to America, under the title " Die 
Newe Welt," illustrated as usual with numerous 
plates (one of them a spirited one of a mer- 
maid), Frankibrt, folio, 1631 and 1655, 
which, combined with some of his other com- 
pilations, appears to have given rise to the 
great collection of voyages by Van der Aa, 
who calls him in his prefSaee the celebrated 
Gottfried. Two works of a different kind 
remain to be added : ** P. Ovidii Nasonis Me- 
tamorphoseon plerarumque historica, natu- 
ralis, moralis, fK^patrts^** an explanation of 
the Metamorphoses of Ovid, accompanied 
with fine engravings by Theodore De Bry, 
Frankfort, 1619, 8vo., and ** Elaufiungs- 
Plagium," a German translation of a Latin 
comedy by Daniel Cramer, Frankfort, 1627, 
8vo. In the dedication of the former, he 
calls himself Ludovicus Gottofridus ; in the 
title of the latter Johann Philipp Abel, a mo- 
dification of his name, which he has been 
already shown, by the instance in the |* Mer- 
curius Gallo-Belgicus," to have occasionally 
adopted. It is, perhaps, deserving of notice, 
that in the "Historia Antipodum," a dupli 
cate ninth part of the collection of De Bry's 
voyages, published by Merian, he adds to the 
name of Gottfried the epithet Ambergensis. 
This circumstance, as well as many others 
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connected with the life and works of Abelin, 
will, in all probability, never be satisfactorily 
elucidated till he has been made the subject 
of a monograph, for which there are, no doubt, 
ample materials scattered in the publicationa 
of the time. (Jocher, AUgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexicon, i. 19. under Abelin, and ii. 1093, under 
Gottfried ; Adelung, Fortaetzung zu Jdchera 
Gelehrten'Lexieoj L 41.; VoBatandige Uni- 
veraal Lexicoti, Supp. L 123. under Abel, and 
124. under Abelin ; Gryphius,l>« Scriptoribua 
Historiam Seeuli xvii. iDugtrantibtu p. 18. ; 
Struvius, BibUotheca Historica^ a Meuselio 
cmqflificata, i. 108, &c. ; Camus, Mhnoire mar 
la CcUection desarandt et petUs Voyages^ p. 3 1 . 
183, &C. ; the Theatmm Europaum, &c.) 

T.W. 

ABELL, JOHN, a gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal in the reign of Charles IL, 
celebrated for his fine counter-tenor voice, 
and for his skill on the lute. He was a 
Roman Catholic, and at the accession of 
William III. lost his place, and went to re- 
side on the Continent, where he maintained 
himself, sometimes in great luxury and some- 
times with difficulty, by his singing and 
playing. He was a profligate num, little 
solicitous how he obtuned money or how he 
spent it. During the reign of Queen Anne 
he was at Cambridge with his lute ; but his 
powers of attraction seem to have ceased, 
and he died in poverty at an advanced age. 
Two of his songs will be found in the '* Pills 
to purge Melancholy." (Hawkins, HisL of 
Music ; Tom Brown's Works.) E. T. 

ABELLT, ANTOINE, an eminent French 
ecclesiastic, bom at Paris, a. d. 1527. He 
entered early into the order of Dominican 
or preaching friars. He was banished to 
Troyes, a. d. 1561, in consequence of a dis- 
pute, from some unascertained cause, with 
his superior ; but, having been restored, was 
made vicar-general of his congregation, and 
became one of the most eminent preachers 
of his day. The queen mother, Cathe- 
rine de Medicis, made him her preacher 
and confessor; and having passed from the 
order of St Dominic to thi^ of St Augus- 
tin, he became abbot of the Augustinian mo- 
nastery of Livry, near Paris, on the road 
to Meaux. The queen mother's death, in 
1589, cut off the prospect of attaining the 
einscopal dignity which she had designed 
to procure for him. The year of Abelly's 
death is not known ; he was still living ▲. d. 
1594. 

His works are — 1. <* La Mani^re de bien 
prier, avec la Vertu et Efficace de rOraison 
prouvee par TExemple des Anciens; ensemble 
nne brieve Explication de I'Oraison Domini- 
cale, &c.; dediee au Roi tir^s Chrestien 
Charles IX.'' 8vo. Paris, 1564. 2. ** Sermons 
sur les Lamentations du Saint Prophete Hie- 
remie, fiutes en la presence de la Reine M^re 
du Roi, &c, dedies a elle-meme," 8vo. Paris, 
1582. 3. " Lettre de Fr^re Antoine Abelly 
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k la Reine Caterine de Mediois,** printed 
A. D. 1563. {Scriptores Ordinis Pradicatomm, 
by Queti & Echard ; Biographie UniueneUe,) 

J. C. Bt 

ABELLT, LOUIS, a French ecclesiastic, 
bom at Paris, of respectable parents, a. tk 
1603. After taking his degree as doctor in 
the fiusolty of theology, in Paris, he became, 
A. D. 1662, parish pnest of St Jodocos, or 
St. Josse, in Paris. In 1664 he was made 
bishop of Rodes ; bat not liking the secla- 
sion of his diocese, after being accustomed 
to mingle in the literary circles of the me- 
tropolis, he relinquished his bishoprick, after 
holding it for about two years, ▲. d. 1666, 
and returned to Paris, where he fixed his 
residence amon^ the priests of the congre- 
gation of missions, in their house of St 
Lazare, and devoted himself to literary pur- 
suits. He died October 4. 1691, aged 88. 

His works are very numerous. The list 
given by Niceron notices thirty-three dis- 
tinct publications, the following are the prin- 
cipal : — 1. ** Medulla Theolojpca ex Sacris 
Scriptnris, Conciliorum Pontificumque De- 
cretis et sanctorum Patmm ac Doctorum 
placitis expressa,** 2 tom. 12ma Paris, ▲. d. 
1650. It afterwards went through many 
editions, but exposed the author to the sar- 
casms of Boileau and others, and to the 
graTcr censures of the Jansenists. 2. ** Tra- 
dition de TEglise, touchant la Devotion des 
Chretiens envers la S* Vierge," 8va Paris, 
1652. This work gave a handle to the 
Protestants against £e more moderate and 
guarded Roman Catholics, as it countenanced 
the most extravagimt notions relating to 
the worship of the Virgin. Several other of 
Abelly's works relate to the same subject 3. 
** De rObeissance et Soumission qui est due i 
notre S. P. le Pape, en ce qui regaide les 
Choses de U Foi," 8vo. Paris, 1654. This 
work, as well as several others, was the fruit 
of the author's zeal against Jansenism. 4. 
** La Vie du venerable Serviteur de Dieu, 
Vincent de Paul," &c 4ta Paris, 1664. The 
remarks on Jansenism in this work displeased 
several persons, and many passages were re- 
trenched in subsequent editions. It was 
also attacked in a work entitled, ** Defense de 
fen M. Vincent de Paul contre le faux Dis- 
cours de sa Vie, public par M. Abelly." 
Abelly published a reply to this attack, 
which called forth a rejoinder fh>m the au- 
thor of the " Defense,*' &c 5. " Les Ve- 
rites principtiles et plus importantes de la Foi 
et de la Justice Chretienne;" demidre edi- 
tion, 4to. Paris, 1675. 6. ** Couronne de 
TAnnee Chretienne, ou Meditations sur les 
plus importantes V^ritesde TEvangile," 4 vols. 
12mo. Paris, 1679. This appears not to have 
been the first edition. Abelly*s works were 
many of them practical and devotional ; others 
were in defence of the doctines of Catholicism ; 
and a few were lives of saints. Some of his 
works went through more than one edition. 
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(Niceron, MSmoireg pcmr aetvir 6 VHiHairt 
de8 Hommea lUuttru dang la RipmbUque de$ 
lAttres, vol zli Paris, 1740.) , J. C. M. 
ABEN ALPHANOE (Mj^bM \M\ a 
Moorish Jew, of the kingdom of Valencia in 
Spain, who was converted to Christianity. 
He wrote a history of Rodrigo Diego de 
Bivar, sumamed the Cid, the great captain 
of the age, about the year 1094, which was 
the year in which the Cid entered the city 
of Valencia as a conqueror. This work has 
been translated into Spanish, though by whom 
is not known; nor can we find, in any work 
which has yet fallen in our way, in what 
language, whether Hebrew or Arabic, the 
original was written ; but most probably it 
was the Moorish Arabic Peter Anthony 
Beuter, in the prologue to his History of 
Spain, says that Aben Alphange was a 
minister or privy councillor of the Cid ; and 
Gaspar Esoolano, in his History of the 
Kingdom of Valencia, (book viL c 24. s. 4.) 
also praises his History of the Cid. (N. 
Antonius, BMioth, Himana Vetua^ iL 3. ; 
Wolfius, Biblwth, Htbr, m.) C. P. H. 

ABEN BITAR. [Ibnu-l-betttab.] 
ABEN CHASD AL [Chabdai Krsskas.] 
ABEN EZRA, R. ABRAHAM BEN 
MEIR (Knry pM), was bom at Toledo, 
it is supposed in the year 1119. He ex- 
celled in every branch of knowledge. As a 
commentator on the Scriptures, his contem- 
poraries placed him in the first rank, and sub- 
sequent ages have confirmed this judgment 
Maimonides, in a letter to his son, advises 
him zealously and exclusively to study the 
pure, concise, and elaborate productions of 
this great author. He was distinguished as 
an astronomer, mathematician, philosopher, 
physician, linguist, and poet Aben Ezra 
acquired a sound method of expounding the 
sacred Scriptures firom Japheth, a Karaite, 
whom he fluently quotes m his expositions, 
but whose sect he openly attacks. Distress- 
ing circumstances, he teUs us, in his prefatory 
poem to the commentary on Ecdesiastes, 
and in the introduction to that on the La- 
mentations, had banished him fh>m Spain, his 
native land. Urged by his thirst for know- 
ledge, he suited several parts of Europe and 
the island of Rhodes. His writings bear the 
respective dates of Mantua, Lucca, London, 
{Igereth Hcuabbath, ** the Letter on the Sab- 
bath," written in 1159) Rome, and Rhodes. 
He is sud to have died in the seventy-fifth 
year of his age, and to have applied to him- 
self, in his last moments, the words of Gene- 
sis, xii. 4.: ** Abraham was seventy-five years 
of age when he left Charan :'* this is a play 
on words, for Charon means the ** grievances 
of life." The year of his death is a matter of 
dispute. It was probably 1194, as stated by 
De Rossi, according to a Vatican codex, 
which agrees with the authority of Abraham 
Zacuth. The Hebrew chroniclers say that 
his remains were interred in the Holy Land, 
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whence it must be inferred that they suppose 
him to have died there. 

The works of Aben Ezra proye him to be 
a most acute and perspicuous writer; yet 
this powerful reasoner, who made truth and 
the acquisition of knowledge the sole otjects 
of his life, was given to astrology, on which 
he wrote several books. He directs his se- 
verest censures against those who sacrificed 
sense to mere words; but his attempt to 
attain a concise style often betrays him into 
obscurity, which he censures in others. 

He wrote on different subjects : — •* Peru- 
shim," or commentaries on the twenty-four 
books of Holy Writ, parts of which were 
translated into Latin by Seb. Miinster, Seb. 
I^pusculus, G. Genebnu^ S. Pontacus, and 
others. He also wrote "* Sodoth Hathorah " 
(** Mysteries of the Law"), a cabbalistieal 
treatise ; ** Igereth Hasabbath" (" The Letter 
on the Sabbath"), and ** Sod Moreh," a theo- 
logical work. The last two were written in 
England. 

His grammatical works are, ^Mosne Halas- 
cbon" ("The Balance of Language"), "Sapha 
Berurah" (" The Pure Speech"), and«» Sachoth 
Halaschon" (" The Elegance of Language"). 
•* Reschith Chakhmah " (" Element of Wis- 
dom ") is a known astrological work. His 
poem on the game of chess was translated into 
Latin by Thomas Hyde, under the name of 
" Shahiludium," Oxford, 1667 and 1694. The 
Portuguese Maehsor contains many prayers 
of his composition. Besides the above-men- 
tioned works, he wrote on logic, mathematics, 
theology, philosophy, and astrology. The 
MSS. of these and of many others of his un- 
published works are in the libraries of Ox- 
ford, Rome, Niirnberg, Dresden, Parma, 
Paris, and Leyden. (Bartolocciu8,^i6/toM. 
Mag, Rabb. i. ; Wolfius, Biblioth, Hebr, I iii. ; 
De Rossi, Dizumario Storico ; Jtichasin, 98. 
b. edit. Amst ; Zemach David, 38. edit. 
Frankf. ; Bikure ffaithim, 1826 and 1828.) 

A.L. 

ABEN JACHUA. [Gedalia Aben Ja- 

CHUA.] 

ABENDANA. [Jacob and Isaac Aben- 

DANA.] 

ABENDANON. [Seaiwa ben Maimon.] 
ABENGNEFIT. [Ibn Wafid.] 
ABENGUEFIT. [Ibn Wafid.] 
ABERCROMBIE, JOHN, was bom near 
Edinburgh, in 1726, where his father was a 
market gardener. He received his educa- 
tion at a grammar-school, and at the age of 
fourteen commenced learning his fiitber's 
business. In 1747 he came to London, and 
was successively engaged by several noble- 
men as a practical gardener. In this car 
pacity he was employed at Kew, at Leicester 
House, and also by Dr. Munro of London, 
who was an able botanist He commenced 
business as a gardener fbr himself, near 
London, in 1770 ; and at about this time, at 
the request of Davis the publisher, he com- 
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menced his first work on gardening, called 
" Every Man his own GaiSener." He waa 
to have been assisted by Oliver Goldsmttfa, 
who was at that time writing for Davis» 
but he never had Goldsmith's assistance. 
When the work was finished, Abercrombie 
had so modest an opinion of himself that he 
gave Mr. Mawe, gardener to the Duke of 
Leeds, twenty pounds to induce him to allow 
the work to be published in his name. Being 
the production of a man practically acquainted 
with the subject, the work had a great sale, 
and for many years an edition of 2000 
copies was annually printed. 

The success of his first work induced 
Abercrombie to publish many others on par- 
ticular departments of horticulture. Of these 
the most important are ** The British Fruit 
Gardener ;" ** The WaU-tree Pruner ;" " The 
Gardener's daily Assistant;"** The Gardener's 
best Companion ; " and ** The Gardener's 
Vade Mecum." Most of these works have 
gone through a large number of editions 

During Uie latter part of his life Aber- 
crombie lived at Newington and Tottenham 
Court, where he carried on the business of 
a nursery and seedsman. He died at an ad- 
vanced age, in the year 1806. (Abercrom- 
bie's Practical Garden/tr^ 2nd ed. by J. Mean.) 

E.L. 

ABERCROMBT, ALEXANDER, a 
Scotch judge, youngest brother of Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, was bom 15th October, 1745. 
After going through the ordinary course of 
classes in the university of Edinburgh, he 
was admitted advocate m 1766. Soon after 
he was called to the bar he was appointed 
sheriff-depute of Stirlingshire. During 
several years he was much addicted to gay 
society ; but a speech which he delivered in a 
case of some nicety having ereated a strong 
sensation in Edinburgh, he seems to have 
been seized with the ambition of distinguish- 
ing himself in his profession. With this 
view he resigned in 1780 his appointment of 
sheriff, which precluded him from business 
arising in the county of Stirling, where he 
had many connections both from acquaint- 
ance and relationship, and accepted the more 
precarious situation c^ depute-advocate, with 
a view to the opportunities which it afforded 
him of appearing in public and criminal 
cases. He was appointed a judge of the 
Court of Session in May 1792, and in the 
December followinji; was called to a seat in 
the Court of Justiciary on the death of Lord 
Hailes. He did not long ei^oy his promotion, 
being attacked in the sunmier of 1795 with 
a breast complaint which terminated his life 
on the 17th of November of that year. 
Lord Abercromby was one of the gentlemen 
who co-operated with Henry Mackenzie in 
setting on foot the " Mirror," published at 
Edinburgh in 1779-80; and subsequently 
the " Lounger," published also at Edinburgh, 
1786-86. Lord Abercromby contributed 
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ten papers to the *' Mirror** and oine to the 
" Lonnger." They are in general charae- 
terised by ease and simplicity, an nnaffected 
pathos, and leave a &voarable impression of 
the disposition of the aathor. ("Acconnt 
of Lord Aberoromby/* by Henry Mackenzie, 
in the fourth volume of Tranaactions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh,) W. W. 

ABERCROMBT, DAVID, a Scotch phy- 
sician, -who lived about the middle of the 
17th century. His parentage and birthplace 
are unknoim, and little of his personal 
history can be gleaned ftom his writings. 
He appears, however, to have spent a con- 
siderable part of his early life on the Con- 
tinent, in France, Germany, and Holland, 
and while at Anisterdam, was received a 
member of the College of Physicians in that 
city. It seems probable, likewise, from the 
dedication of one of his books to Dr. Whistler, 
who was president of the College of Ph}'- 
acians in London in 1684, that he practised 
medicine in the metropolis. Two of his 
works were dedicated to Robert Boyle, and 
the exaggerated pane^ric with which^ he 
mentions the name of Boyle on all occasions 
would lead to the inference that he was de- 
pendent on that philosopher, or at least that he 
was indebted to him for some great favours. 

His medical works consist of four short 
treatises, which originally appeared sepa- 
rately, but were collected under the title of 
** Opnscula Medica,** and published at London, 
in 1687. Two of these treatises are on the 
cure of syphilis; another is a somewhat 
fimciful essay on distinguishing the virtues 
of different medicinal plants by their taste. 
His opinions are not new, but, as the reviewer 
of the tract in the **Acta£ruditorum" for 1687 
states, are precisely similar to the notions 
published a century before, by J. B. Montanus 
in his **Medicina Universa," pars iii. p. 731, 
732. His third treatise, on the pulse, is by fiir 
the most valuable of his medical writmgs. 
It displays considerable ingenuity and talent 
for observation, especially m the remarks on 
the varieties of the pulse, and the pulse in 
disease. 

Abercromby did not confine himself to 
salQects connected with his profession, but 
wrote on various other topics. A complete 
list of his works is given in Watt's ** Biblio- 
theca Britannica.** It is sufficient to mention 
here, ** A Moral Discourse on the Power of 
Interest,'* London, 1690, in which he refers 
the conduct of men in almost all cases to a 
feeling of self-interest; **A Discourse of 
Wit," London, 1686 (the word ?rit is used by 
him in its old signification, as synonymous 
with mental Acuities); and lastly, "Fur 
Academicns," Amstelodami, 1689. This last 
book shows much learning, wit, and talent. 
The author supposes a conclave of Apollo 
and the Muses to have met on Parnassus, at 
which many of the most famous men of 
ancient and modem times are accused by 
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others of having taken from them without 
acknowledgment, and as bein^ therefore 
Fares Academici. This plan gives him an 
opportunity for comparing ancient and modem 
philosophy, in doing which he shows himself 
well acquainted with the progress of physical 
science during the sixteenth century, and 
pays court to Boyle by laboured eulogies on 
his discoveries. 

The medical works of Abercromby are 
noticed in the " Acta Eraditorum,*' Lips., for 
1685-7, at pp. 24-216. and 509. C. W. 

ABERCROMBY, SIR JOHN. The 
second son of Sir Ralph Abercromby. He 
served under his father in Egypt, and is 
mentioned with praise in the despatches of 
General Hutchinson. He rose to the rank 
of general, and was created a knight of the 
Bath. He was appointed commandant at 
Bombay, and subsequently governor of Ma- 
dras. In 1810, whUe holding the last-men- 
tioned appointment, he took the island of 
Mauritius ftt>m the French. He appears to 
have died at Marseille, in 1817. (MS. com- 
munication ; Biographit de$ Coniea^Mfraina.') 

ABERCROMBT, PATRICK, M.D.,'wa8 

the third son of Alexander Abercromby, of 
Felleneir, in Aberdeenshire, whose eldest son 
Francis married the Baroness Sempil, and 
was himself afterwards, in 1685, created by 
James II. Baron Glassford for life. {Doug^ 
las'e Peerage of Scotland, by Wood, L 626.) 
George Chalmers, generally an accurate 
inquirer into such matters, says, in his 
'< Life of Ruddiman,** (p. 58.) ** they were 
all Roman Catholics, who partook of the 
misfortunes of James II. Patrick Aber- 
cromby spent his youth in foreign countries, 
as he tells us himself, and was probably 
educated in the university of Paris. He 
returned to Scotland in the reign of Queen 
Anne, and busied himself in promoting the 
interest of the abdicated fiunily." Another 
account, which is repeated fit>m preceding 
editions of the ** General Biographical 
Dictionary" in the last edition edited by 
Alexander Chalmers, is, that he was bom at 
Forfiir, in Angus-shire, in 1656 ; that he was 
educated at the university of St Andrews, 
where he took -his degree of M. D. in 1685 ; 
that, having gone abroad before the revo- 
lution, he returned to Scotland while James 
was still on the throne, and, having renounced 
Protestantism at his request, received the 
appointment of one of the court physicians, 
which however he lost on the downikll of 
his royal patron. These two accounts would 
almost seem to refer to different individuals. 
However this may be, Abercromby in 1711 
published at Edinburgh, in folio, the first 
volume of the work which has preserved his 
name, his " Martial Achievements of the 
Scots Nation ; being an account of the lives, 
characters, and memorable actions of such 
Scotsmen as have signalised themselTes by 
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the sword at home and abroad, and a simrey 
of the military transactions wherein Scotland 
or Scotsmen have been remarkably con> 
cerned, fh>m the first establishment of the 
Scots monarchy to this present time." The 
work was encouraged by a numerous sub- 
scription, and G. Chalmers supposes that it 
may possibly have been published with the 
design of exciting the national feeling in the 
Stuart cause. The second volume, complet- 
ing the work, now described on the title- 
page as " being a full, complete, and genuine 
history of Scotland fh)m the year of Ood 
(meaning from the year of our Lord) 1329 
to the year 1514, with a clear and demon- 
strative confutation of the errors of former 
writers, whether domestic or foreign," ap- 
peared in 1715. This volume was partly 
printed by the learned Thomas Ruddiman, 
who was, like the author, a zealous Jacobite, 
and his obligations to whom, both for super- 
intending the press and correcting the copy, 
Abercromby acknowledges in his preftuses to 
both volumes. ** But for this first specimen 
of his typographical labours," adds Chalmers, 
" our printer was probably never paid, as 
Dr. Abercromby died about the year 1716, 
leaving a widow in distressed circumstances. 
The doctor is often mentioned in Ruddiman's 
accounts as his debtor, even as late as October, 
1735." A new edition of "Abercromby's Mar- 
tial Achievements," embellished with copper- 
plate engravings, was published at Edinburgh 
m 2 vols. 8vo. in 1762. The work was 
certainly scarcely worth reprinting. Pinker- 
ton, in the Introducdon to his ** Inquiry 
into the Early History of Scotland," 
justly characterises it as ** full of gross 
&bles, and bitter railing agilnst the Irish 
writers ; " but he adds, ** in the second 
volume, the use of Rymer's * Fcedera' enabled 
the author to illustrate some points in our 
genuine history." Gough, in his ** British 
Topography," (ii. 681.) mentions a translation 
by Dr. Abercromby of " that exceeding rare 
book," Beaugue's " Histoire de la Guerre 
d'Esooflse" (Paris, 1556), under the title of 
*' The History of the Campagnes 1548 and 
1549 ; being an exact account of the martial 
expeditions performed in those days by the 
Scots and French on the one side, and the 
English and their foreign auxiliaries on the 
other; done in French by Mons. Beangue, 
a French gentleman ; with an Introductory 
Prefacebythe Translator." 8 vo. 1707. Watt, 
in hi8'*BibliothecaBritannica," also assigns to 
the author of the ** Martial Achievements " 
two tracts ; the first entitled, " The Advan- 
tages of the Act of Security compared with 
those of the intended Union ; founded on the 
Revolution Principles published by Mr. Daniel 
De Foe ; " the second, a " Vindication " of 
the same against De Foe ; both quarto, Edin. 
1707. Watt makes Abercromby to have died 
about 1720; the ** General Biographical Dic- 
tionary," in 1726. G. L. C. 
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ABERCROMBT, SIR RALPH, was bom 

at Menstry, in the county of Clackmannan, 
in October, 1734. His grand&ther, Alexander 
Abercromby, was the second son of Sir Alex- 
ander Abercromby, of Birkenbog, baronet, 
and succeeded to the estate of Tullybody, 
now in the possession of his descendant, on 
the death of his cousin George Abercromby. 
The fother of the subject of this sketch mar- 
ried the daughter of his neighbour, Mr. 
Dundas of Manour ; he resided constantly on 
his property, was much esteemed and highly 
respected, on account of his active and vi- 
gorous understanding, and of the extensive 
knowledge which he had acquired. He died 
in his 96th year, very shortly after his son 
had been appointed to his command in the 
Mediterranean, and retained his faculties 
and his interest in passing events with sin- 
gular fireshness and integrity to the hour of his 
death. His son Ralph was first placed under 
the tuition of the Rev. Mr. Syme, and then 
sent to the school of Mr. Moir, at Alloa, 
whence he was removed to Rugby, where he 
remained until he was 18 years of age. He 
passed the summer of 1752 at home, and is 
described by a contemporary as having been 
at that time manly and sensible beyond his 
years, and with very engaging manners. In 
the autumn of 1752 he was entered at the 
university of Edinburgh, where he attended 
several of the classes, and in 1754 was sent 
to Leipzig, to attend a course of lectures 
on civU law, it being the wish of his father, 
who had formed high expectations from his 
abilities, that he should be called to the Scotch 
bar. He remained fifteen months at Leipiig, 
and on his return he made his fiither ac- 
quainted with his desire to substitute the 
military for the legal profession. This was 
a ^;reat disappointment to his fittlier; but 
seemg that his son's inclination was fixed, he 
yielded promptly, and purchased for him a 
cometcy in the Third Dragoon Guards. In 
the year 1758, the young soldier's regiment 
was sent to Germany, to reinforce the army 
of Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick. He was 
zealous in the discharge of his military duty* 
and derived advantage fh>m having had a 
liberal education, and acquired more know- 
ledge than most of his brother officers. He 
was selected by Sir William Pitt to be one of 
his aides-de-camp, and remained some years 
on his personal 8ta£ At the close of the 
war, the Carbineers (now the Sixth Dragoon 
Guards), in which a company had been pur- 
chased for him in 1762, returned fh>m the 
Continent, and was immediately sent to Ire- 
land, where it remained as long as he con- 
tinued in it In November, 1767, he married 
Mary Anne, second daughter of Bfr. Men- 
zies of Femton, in the county of Perth. 
He became lieutenant-colonel of the Car- 
bineers in 1773, and commanded it for eight 
years. In 1780, he raised a regiment in 
Ireland, which was called tibe 103rd, or 
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Eiog't Irish inftntry, vhioh was di8l)aiided 
at the peace in 1783. During the time that 
el^ised between Colonel Abercromby'sretam 
from Germany and the disbanding of the 
103rd, his time was divided between his mili- 
tary dnties in Ireland and yisits to his fiunily 
in Scotland. He was elected member of par- 
liament for his native county in 1778. In the 
period which elapsed between the breaking 
of his regiment, in 1783, and his return to ae* 
tive sendee on the commencement of the war 
with France, Sir Ralph passed the first years 
wholly in the country ; latterly a portion of 
each year was spent m Edinburgh. In the 
country he found occupation in Sie manage- 
ment of a moderate ftum, in reading, and 
in maintaining cordial relations with his 
neighbours and friends. He lived in retire- 
ment till the commencement of hostilities 
between France and England in 1793. In 
that year, at the ripe age of sixty, his public 
career may be said to have commenced. 
He did not serve, as is erroneously stated 
in some biographies, in the revolutionary war 
of North America. 

The events in his public career are — his 
campaigns in Holland, under the Duke of 
York, 1793-5 ; his campaign in the West 
Indies, 1795-7 ; his brief command in Ireland, 
1798; his campaign in Holland, under the 
Doke of York, 1799; and the expedition in 
which he terminated his life, 1800-1. 

In 1793 the English army was weak, from 
the absence of all system. It was weak in 
every arm, but more especially weak frx>m 
the want of officers of sufficient rank to take 
the conmiand, in whom the country had con- 
fidence. This was probably the main in- 
ducement to place the Duke of York at the 
head of the contingent sent to Holland. It 
was hoped that the good advice of the ge- 
nerals under him might have supplied the 
defects of the chief, tinder no circumstances 
could such an arrangement lead to a brilliant 
result ; and, unfortunately, the experiment was 
tried just at the time that the revolutionary 
government of France had discovered that 
mere enthusiasm without militarv science, 
though it might occasionally win battles, 
could not bring wars to a successful termina- 
tion. A nominal commander was opposed 
to generals, some of whom had been trained 
to arms under the old system of the French 
army, some of whom had learned the art of 
war in the field, all of whom were animated 
by the consciousness that success would be re- 
warded with promotion, and supported by the 
high ministerial talents of Gamot It is true 
that the English fiirce of 30,000 British, and 
10,000 Hanoverian and Hessian soldiers, was 
merely a contingent, and that, in this capa- 
city, no general could have effected anythmg 
of importance ; bat a dispassionate examina- 
tion seems to render the conclusion unavoid- 
able, that the fiiults of the Prussian and 
Austrian commanders were the faults of 
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military pedants ; those of the British com-* 
mander, the fitults of one ignorant in the art 
war. In a force so unfavourably circum- 
stanced, Aberoromby had Uie local rank of 
lieutenant-general in the Low Countries con- 
ferred upon him. ,(He had been since 1787 
mi^or-general.) Holding a subordinate com- 
mand, it was not in his power to gain much 
reputation; but what he could, he gained. 
His conduct during the earliest part of the 
expedition is mentioned with the warmest 
commendation in the despatches of the Duke 
of York, particularly his gallantry at the 
battle of Cateau, on the 26th of April, 1794 ; 
and in the general attack on the French 
posts on the 1 7 th of May following. But it 
was during the disastrous retreat through 
Holland, in the winter of 1794-5, after £e 
Duke of York, thinking the campaign termi- 
nated, had repaired to England, that be most 
distinguished himself. The charge of bringing 
up the rear devolved upon Abercromby, and 
by his promptitude, fertility in resources, in- 
ostentatious daring, and above all his hu* 
manity, he won universal approbation. He 
gained the confidence of the army, and more 
especially of the common men. 

The war in the West Indies was of a peculiar 
character. Victor Hugue8,and some others of 
the French leaders in the West Indies, were 
men of great energy, and a rude, natural talent 
for war, but they were more demagogues than 
soldiers. It was less the conflict of armies 
than an army attempting to keep in check an 
inflamed population, scarcely raised above 
the savage state, for it was mainly by the 
Caribs and the people of colour that the 
French were supported. Though Sir Ralph 
Abercromby had the chief command on this 
occasion, he was thwarted in many ways. 
The elements warred against him. The 
equinox of 1795 was allowed to arrive before 
the ships were fit to put to sea ; the fleet was 
dispersed, and did not reunite in the West 
Indies till March, 1796. -Abercromby*s de- 
sire, on the breaking out of war between this 
country and Spain, was to have obtained the 
concurrence of the English government to an 
expedition for the liberation ^ South America, 
which, as he expressed it, ** should be under- 
taken without any view to conquest, to exclu- 
sive commerce, or to plunder." This extensive 
scheme was thrown aside, ostensibly because 
it was inconsistent with the anti-revolutionary 
principles of the British government ; in part, 
at least, because it was on too great a scale 
for the minds which devised the petty par- 
tisan system of effectless operations which 
Great Britain so long persisted in. Another 
obstruction he encountered, from government 
having sought to economise its forces by di- 
recting him to fill up his complement of 
men by raising some regiments of free blacks 
in the West Indies. This arrangement, the 
local legislatures, with the example of St. 
Domingo before iheir eyes, not unnaturally 
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refused to consent to. Retarded by the ele^ 
ments, cramped by the direcUons of govern- 
ment, thwarted by the pardonable apprehen- 
sions of the planters, no wonder the expedition 
was frittered away. With the exception, 
however, of the attack upon Paerto Kico, 
Abercromby succeeded in everything that he 
found himself in a condition to undertake. 
In March, 1796, he took Grenada ; soon after, 
Demerara and Essequibo yielded to a de- 
tachment which he sent against them; Ste. 
Lucie and St Vincent next surrendered ; and 
finally he took Trinidad, important from its 
position, if he should at any future time re- 
ceive the sanction of government for his 
South American enterprise ; and he appointed 
Sir Thomas Picton governor, as the person 
of the best abilities he could find, and most 
likely to appreciate and second his views on 
terra firma. 

On his return to England he found that 
he had been created a Knight of the Bath, 
and promoted to the rank of lieutenant- 
general. He obtained the command of the 
2d or North British Dragoons, and was made 
general of the Isle of Wight Not long after 
he was appointed commander of the forces 
in Ireland. His remonstrances against the 
policy of government towards that country oc- 
casioned his being superseded by Lord Com- 
wallis; the pretext being, that government 
thought it expedient to combine the offices of 
lord-lieutenant and commander of the forces 
in one person. A letter from Abercromby to 
Colonel Lorenzo Moore, written in January, 
1799, expresses forcibly his opinions on this 
matter; the conclusion is almost prophetic: 
— '* The vices of the government infect the 
manners of the people. If I find a peasantry 
cunning, deceitfbl, lazy, and vindictive, I can- 
not attribute it, without impiety, to the hand 
of God ; it must come firom the hand of man. 
Although the French revolution and Jacobin 
principles may have been the immediate 
cause of the events which have lately taken 
> place in Ireland, yet the remote and ultimate 
cause must be derived fW)m its true origin, 
the oppression of centuries. Do not imagine 
that I am weak enough to believe that a few 
effusions of lenity and benevolence are to 
soften the minds of a people which have been 
hardened by oppression. It will require the 
wisest system you can devise, and length of 
time to effect it. In the mean time, you must 
trust to the due execution of the laws and to 
a powerful and well-disciplined army for your 
protection. The Irish peasantry are not a 
thinking people: they have strong preju- 
dices, however, and people will think for 
them : till a new system has begun to take 
effect, they will remain the tools of a foreign 
enemy, or of domestic agitators and dema- 
gogues." Whatever the government might 
feel regarding Abercromby*s disapprobation 
of their policy, they could not dispense with 
his services. He was appointed to the com- 
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mand of the forces in Scotland, and in 1799 
was appointed second in command to the 
Duke of York in the expedition to the Helder. 
In June, 1799, a convention was entered 
into between England and Russia, for a joint 
expedition against Holland. The object of 
this enterprise, to use the words of Mr. 
Secretary Dundas, " was threefold : first to 
rescue the United Provinces fh>m the 
tyranny of the French ; secondly, to add to 
the efficient force of the country, and diminish 
that of the enemy, by getting possession of 
the Dutch fleet ; thirdly, to divert the atten- 
tion of the enemy from its projected pursuits 
in generaL'* Omr business is only with the 
port taken in the expedition by Abercromby. 
The first division under his command sailed 
firom Deal on the I3th of August, but, owing 
to stormy weather, was unable to land till the 
21st The debarkation was effected with 
resolution and promptitude, in the fiace of an 
opposing force advantageously posted. On 
the 22nd Sir Ralph, with his 10,000 men, 
got possession of the Helder. On the 27th 
he was reinforced by 5,000 men, under 
General Don. On the 10th of Septem- 
ber the French and Batavians, anxious to 
make an impression on the British troops 
before they should be farther reinforced, at- 
tacked Sir Ralph, who repulsed them, and 
took up a strong position on a canal which 
connects the Zuyder-zee with the North Sea, 
some miles in advance of his original position. 
On the 13th the Duke of York arrived. On 
the 19th, by order of the Duke, a general 
attack was made on the enemy. Abercromby 
was directed to advance and take possession 
of Horn on the left; the Russian troops 
were ordered to advance along the sand-hills 
on the coast ; the centre was to advance upon 
Alkmaar. The centre, by hard fitting, 
obliged the French to £edl back a few miles ; 
the Russians were repulsed; Abercromby 
alone completely effected what was given in 
charge to him; and he was obliged, after 
doing this, to march back, on account of the 
failure on other parts of the field. . On the 
2nd of October the Duke again marched 
forward. The part formerly allotted to the 
Russians was entrusted to Abercromby, who 
succeeded where they had failed, mainly by 
his strenuous exertions in setting an example 
to the troops. He had on this occasion two 
horses killed under him. It began to be 
apparent, that with so difficult a country, and 
so obstinately defended, it would be impossible 
to reach or take Haarlem before the winter 
set in ; and unless that were accomplished, the 
army could not maintain its ground. On the 
6th the Duke at last consulted his officers, 
who advised him to fiJl back upon the po- 
sition in which he found Abercromby. The 
termination of the expedition is well known. 
The Duke of York entered into a conventioD, 
in virtue of which 8,000 French prisoners, 
at that time safe in England, were to be Mt 
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•t litierty, in retnm for hU being permitted 
to carry his army out of Holland. In the 
magnificent language of Dundas, -when de- 
fending the convention in the House of 
Commons — "I think the Duke of York 
was perfectly right in signing the convention ; 
nor could he be wrong in giving up 8,000 
lumber of French troops from our overloaded 
prisons." During the short time that Aber* 
cromby was left to act at his own discretion, 
the operations of this expedition were cha- 
ractensed by promptitude and success ; and 
even after he became the mere executor of 
the directions of another, success uniformly 
crowned the part of the enterprise entcusted 
to him. An anonymous biographer says — 
** No £ulnre ever produced a stronger sen- 
sation on the Continent than this ; but while 
the Briti^ military character was exposed 
to the severest reproach, Sir R. Abercromby 
was always mentioned with respect, and wi^ 
an undisguised confidence, that had he com- 
manded in chie^ the result would have been 

very different That this respect and 

confidence were general in Germany, fh>m the 
prince to the peasant, the writer of this rude 
sketch testifies from his own experience, for 
he was in the North of Germany at the time, 
and heard the subject canvassed in every 
company.'* The retreat of the winter of 
1794-5 had not been forgotten. 

After his return from Holland, Sir Ralph 
was appointed to thecommand of an expedition 
sent into the Mediterranean ; but the British 
government do not seem to have had any very 
precise notion of what they meant it to do 
there. At last, on the 2dth of October, 1800, 
orders arrived fh>m England to undertake 
an expedition against Egypt After touching 
at Malta, the fleet rendezvoused in the Bay of 
of Marmorica. While detained there by ne- 
gotiations with the Porte, Abercromby was 
anxiously engaged in practising the soldiers 
and the crews of the fleet in Uie manceuvre 
of landing. The fleet sailed on the 23rd of 
February, and anchored in the Bay of 
Abonkir on the 2nd of March. On the 7th 
the commander-in-chief, in aboat, reconnoitred 
the shore in person. On the morning of the 
8th the first division was assembled in the 
boats for the purpose of landing, and before 
mid-day the British troops were in possession 
of the steep and well-defended sand-hills that 
commanded the shore. The whole of the 
army was landed before nightfall. On the 
1 3th the enemy were driven within the lines 
of Alexandxiai On the 20th an Arab sheikh 
informed Sir Sidney Smith, by letter, that 
MenoQ had entered Alexandria ; that all the 
French troops in Egypt were now within the 
lines of that town ; and that it was intended 
to surprise the British camp next morning. 
On the morning of the 2l8t the British army 
was, as usual, under arms at three a. n. At 
half-past three, a slight fire of musquetry and a 
few cannon shot were heard on the left wing. 
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A brief interval of silence succeeded, and 
then were heard loud shouts in front, on 
the right, followed by a roar of musquetry. 
Favoured by the darkness of the night, and 
the broken ground in front of the British 
position, almost the whole force of the 
French army burst upon the extreme right 
of the British, which occupied some ruins on 
the shore and a redoubt erected in front of 
them. The British regiments were separated 
by the superior numbers of the enemy ; 
the 42nd was overwhelmed, and every in- 
dividual soldier who survived forced to fight 
unsupported. British obstinacy, even under 
these disadvantages, maintained its ground 
till fresh troops came up. At the first alarm 
Sir Ralph Abercromby mounted his horse, 
and hurried to the scene of action. One by 
one he despatched his aides-de-camp to dif- 
ferent brigades, and when he approached the 
ruins he was left alone. Some French 
dragoons made a dash at him ; he was thrown 
fh>m his horse ; one of the assailants made a 
cut at him, but Sir Ralph seized and wrested 
the sword fh>m his hand, and his antagonist 
was bayonetted by a soldier of the 42nd. 
The Freqch having .been by this time beat 
back, Sir Ralph walked to the redoubt, fh>m 
which he could command a view of the field 
of battle. In the rencontre he had been 
wounded in the thigh, but so long as the 
battle raged he did not heed it, and continued 
to pace the phitform of the redoubt, giving 
his commands, regardless of the incessant fire 
of artillery kept up on his position by the 
French. At length the enemy retreated, 
and Ihe spirit of the British veteran, when 
exertion was no longer necessary, yielded to 
exhaustion. 

" He was placed," says Sir Robert Wilson, 
**in a hammock, and borne to the depot, 
cheered by the feeling expressions and bless- 
ings of the soldiers as he passed." He had 
deserved them ; for, reckless as he was in ex- 
posing himself, he was anxiously careful not 
to expose his soldiers to any unnecessary 
danger. A passage in the first general orders 
issued by General Hutchinson is strikingly 
illustrative of the confidence the troops re- 
posed in Abercromby : — " The army will 
judge of the feelings of General Hutchinson 
by their own. It will, however, considerably 
diminish their regret when they are informed 
that the superintending care of the comman- 
der-in-chief still watches over them." Sir 
Ralph was conveyed on board Lord Keith's 
ship. The ball could not be extracted; a 
mortification ensued, and he died on the 
evening of the 28th, in his 68th year. 

It would be to misconceive this great and 
good man to view him merely as a soldier. 
He was characterised by benevolence, su- 
periority to pr^udice, a nice sense of honour, 
and a degree of sagacity which almost 
amounted to genius. There was nothing 
melodramatic about his character ; but there 
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was much tranqail power. As a military 
man, he combined great circomspection with 
promptitude and onbounded daring, when the 
time for action arrived. He was eminently 
distinguished in that pecoltarly British class 
of military operations in which military and 
naval forces are combined. Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby married Ann, daughter of John 
Menzies of Femton, who was created after 
his death Baroness Abercromby of Abookir 
and Tullibody. By her he had four sons 
and two daughters : the present Lord Aber- 
cromby ; Sir John, of whom a brief notice 
is given above; Lord Dunfermline; and 
Alexander, a lieutenant-colonel in the army. 
(MS. communications ; Records of the Bri- 
tish Army, prepared for publication under the 
direction of the adjutant-general ; Wilson's 
History of the British Expedition to Egypt ; 
London Gazette.) W. W. 

ABERCROMBY, SIR ROBERT, a 
younger brother of Sir Ralph. He served 
with Imputation in the American reTolutionary 
war. He was appointed governor of Bombay 
on the 1 5th of August, 1789, and assumed the 
government 2 1 st January, 1 790. He quitted 
the presidency on the 26th November, 1792, 
having been appointed commander-in-chief 
in In&i, which he quitted on the 30th April, 
1797. In Gomwallis's campaigns agunst 
Tippoo Saib, Sir Robert Abercromby twice 
led an auxiliary force across the Ghauts fWmi 
Bombay, and on both occasions evinced the 
same care of his troops which was charac- 
teristic of his distinguished brother. His 
campaign against the Rohillas, while com- 
mander-in-chief in India, was rendered sac- 
cessfhl by the n4>idit^ and decision of bis 
movements. After his return to Eng^d, 
Sir Robert was a member of the Parliament 
which effected the union with Ireland, but 
he took no part in the debates. He is un- 
derstood to have died in 1827. 

Besides the three generals of the name of 
Abercromby, of whom notices have been 
given, there is another, who by an anachronism 
has sometimes been confounded with them ; 
Major-General Abercrombie,who commanded 
in America in 1758. Little is known of him 
beyond his unsuccessful attack upon Ticon- 
deroga. Horace Walpole speaks of him as ** a 
man who signalised hmiself neither before nor 
after his advancement." Franklin's " Me- 
moirs," and Marshall's **Life of Washington," 
corroborate this slighting opinion. A Major 
Abercrombie was on the staff of Sir Jeffrey 
Amherst at the taking of Montreal, after the 
death of Wolfe ; and a Colonel Abercrombie, 
apparently the same person, fell at Bunker's 
HilL He is mentioned merely on account of 
bis having been sometimes confounded with 
Sir RalplC and sometimes called his brother. 
The mistake is not greater than that of the 
** Biographic des Contemporains," which out 
of the leading events in the lives of Sir Ro- 
bert and Sir John Abercromby has manu- 
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factured a, biography of a General Sir John 
Robert Abercromby. Both General and 
Miyor Abercrombie were members of the 
fiumly of Glascough, in Banffiihire, which, like 
the fiunily of Sir Ralph, was a younger bnnch 
of the family of Birkenbog. (MS. communica- 
tions ; Mill's History ofBntish India.) W. W. 
ABERLI, or AABERLI, JOHANN 
LUDWIG, a Swiss landscape painter and 
engraver or etcher, was bom at Winterthur, 
in 1723. He was placed by his father for 
three years with a |andsci^ painter of his 
native place, of the name of Meyer, from 
whom he learnt little. His inclination soon 
led him to attempt original pictores from 
nature, and hy the assistance of an artist of 
the name of Grimm, at Bern, he shortly ac- 
quired considerable skill in drawing views 
from nature, in water colours and in oil ; 
and he got considerable emplojnnent also in 
portrait painting. In 1759 he visited Paris, 
where he remained a year. After his return 
to Switxerland, he commenced a series of 
views in an original manner, which he car- 
ried to great perfection ; and the style has 
now become very common. He first made 
a light etching upon copper ftx>m an original 
sketch, of the view that he intended to repre- 
sent, and afterwards tinted in a very elegant 
manner impressions from the plate, to the 
number that he might be enabled to dispose 
ot, and this with comparatively little trouble. 
Amon^ Aberli's imitators were his scholar 
and fhend Rieder, Konig, and Bidermann. 
This style is also now much practised in 
Switzerland. Aberli died in Bern in 1786. 
His best plates, coloured in the manner de- 
scribed, are -views of Wimmis, the snow 
mountains of Muri, Cerlier,Tverdnn, and a set 
of six costumes of Switzerland ; they conomand 
high prices at auctions. Aberli's friend and 
scholar Rieder wrote a biographical notice 
of him, which was published in the **Helvet. 
Jonm. f iir Litt und Kunst, I — 8." (FiLssIi, 
Oeschichte derBesten Kunstler in der Schweitz; 
Heineken, Dietionnaire des Artistes, &c.; 
Nagler, Neues AUgemeines KiaaHer'Lexicon.) 

ABERNETHY. REV. JOHN, an eminent 
Irish dissenting divine, was bom on the 
19th of October, 1680, at Coleraine, in the 
county of Derry, where his father, the Rev. 
John Abemethy, who appears also to have 
been a man of superior talents and attainments, 
was minister of a presbyterian congregation. 
His mother was a daughter of Walkinshaw 
of Walkinshaw in Renfrewshire. When the 
war of the revolution broke out in Ireland, in 
1689, young Abemethy chanced to be living 
with a relation at Ballymenagh, who, to escape 
frt>m the confusion and danger, crossed over 
to Scotland, and carried the boy with him, a 
temporary expatriation to which he probably 
owed the preservation of his life, for his mother 
having taken refuge in Londonderry with her 
other children, lost them all in the privations 
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and miseries of the fionoos nege. Her hus- 
band chanced to have gone to London, on 
some mission from the clergy of his connee* 
tion. Young Abemethy remained in Scotland, 
where he was put to school, for three years 
before he rerisited Ireland ; and in 1693 he 
was sent back to the College of Glasgow, 
where he continued tUl he had taken his de- 
gree of M. A., and then, in obedience to his 
fiither's wish, proceeded to Edinburgh to 
study divinity, although his own inclination 
at this time, we are told, was to fbllow the 
medical profession. Returning to Ireland 
when he had finished his course, he was li- 
censed to preach before he was quite twenty- 
one. He was immediately invited to be- 
come their pastor b;|r presbyterian congre- 
gations both in Dublin and m Antrim, and 
also, after some time, by the congregation at 
Goleraine, on the death of his father; but at 
last, by the decision of the synod, he was 
settled at Antrim, in August, 1703. For some 
years he appears to have been remarked only 
tar the diligence with which he performed 
his pastoral duties, the superior ability which 
he displayed in his discourses, and in the dis- 
cussions of the church courts, and the general 
respect in which he was held by his congre- 
gation and his clerical brethren. He had 
married when he first came to Antrim, and 
the death of his wife, to whom he was strongly 
attached, in the end of the year 1712, pro- 
bably had some share in changing the habits 
of hu life, and impelling his mind to seek for 
occupation out of the routine course of duties 
and studies with which it had hitherto been 
satisfied. We are told that from this time he 
began to keep a diary of bis life, setting down 
very exactly not only every event that befel 
him, but the whole course of his moral, in- 
tellectual, and religious progress. Of this 
record he left at his death six large quarto 
volumes, closely written in a very small 
hand. If the manuscript still exists, some 
portions of it at least might be worth pub- 
lishing, and might throw some light upon the 
history of protestant sectarianism in Ireland 
in the earlier part of the last century. It was 
not long after he began his diary iluit Aber- 
nethy made his first appearance in print The 
earliest of his publications is stated to have 
been ** A Sermon, on occasion of the Acces- 
sion of King George L, on Psalm xx. 6." 
This was followed by " A Sermon before the 
general Synod, on Daniel xii. 4.," preached 
when he was moderator or president of 
that supreme judicatory of the Presbyterian 
Church in the north of Ireland. About the 
year 1716 he engaged with much zeal in an 
attempt to convert the poorer classes in An- 
trim and the neighbourhood from popery; 
but it is admitted that his success was far 
from answering his expectations ; and after 
persevering for some time, and being joined 
by several other clergymen, he seems to have 
abandoned the project as impracticable. It 
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ma^ have been, however, that his zeal and 
activity were now carried away in another 
direction. He had of late been led to certain 
new views, principally by his perusal, it is 
said, of the publications in the Bangorian 
controversy, and had gone Ailly along with 
Dr. Hoadly, if not beyond him, in the posi- 
tions upon the right of private judgment laid 
down in his fstmous sermon ** on die Nature 
of the Kingdom of Christ," and in subsequent 
writings. The first manifestation which 
Abemethy gaTC of his changed opinions was 
in the desire he tteelj expressed for the abo- 
lition among the Irish presbyterians of the 
practice of exacting subscription to the West- 
minster Confession of Faith as a passport to 
the office of the ministry. A society which 
he and some friends, mostly of the same way 
of thinking, had established under the name 
of the Belfast Society, from its meetings being 
usually held in that town, ostensibly for their 
general improvement in useful knowledge, by 
bringing all things, as they said, to the test 
of reason and Scripture, was soon converted 
into an engine for the accomplishment prin- 
cipally of that one particular object, and, 
losing its first appellation, came to be known 
by that of the Non-Subscribers' Society. 
Abemethy*8 next proceeding was still more 
daring : in the year 1 7 1 7 he received calls, or 
invitations, to he their pastor, from a congre- 
gation in Belfast, and also f^m one in Dublin : 
he desired to remain at Antrim : the synod, 
which had always exercised an absolute au- 
thority as to such matters, directed that he 
should go to Dublin ; after some little consi- 
deration, he fiatly refused to obey. A long 
contention followed, which at last, in 1726, 
produced a schism, or division of the synod 
and the church into two unconnected and 
hostile bodies. Dr. Kippis, who devotes ten 
ample pages of his edition of the " Biograpbia 
Britannica" to his life, suppresses the fact ; but 
the truth is, that their opposition to subscrip- 
tion, and denial of the auUiority hitherto exer- 
cised by the church courts, were not the only 
things laid to the charge of Abemethy and the 
other professors of the new light (as it was 
popularly called) : they were also accused of 
doctrinal heresy, of Arianism, or something 
like it In short, Abemethy was supposed 
to have imbibed the principles, not only of 
Hoadly's " Kingdom of Christ," but also of 
Clarke's " Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity." 
It was this imputation that had the chief share 
in oecasioning the current of the popular 
feeling to set so strongly against him and his 
associates, and in inducing many of his con- 
gregation to leave him, notwithstanding his 
eminent qualifications and universally admit- 
ted worth of character. After striving with 
these adverse circumstances for some years, 
he at length, in 1730, accepted a call from a 
congregation of Protestant di^enters in Wood- 
street, Dublin. After his removal to Dublin, 
we are told, he altogether changed his style 
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of preaching : instead of speaking extempora- 
neously, as he had been accustomed to do, or 
from a composition committed to memory, he 
now always wrote out his discourses at full 
length, and read them ; and he and his fol- 
lowers, who eventually came to be called the 
Rational Dissenters, also carefully eschewed, it 
seems, all appeals to the affections of their 
hearers, thinking to accomplish everything 
by merely addressing their reason ; " a no- 
tion," remarks Kippis, *• which in every view 
of it is absurd ; and peculiarly so " (why this 
should be is not quite apparent) ** in men who 
are engaged in keeping up a separation from 
the Established Church." Abemethy also 
married again soon after taking up his re- 
sidence in Dublin. In 1731, and the two or 
three following years, he took a leading part 
in the agitation of a repeal of the Test Act, 
the failure of which is attributed in a great 
measure to a biting pamphlet of Swift's, his 
** Reasons humbly referred to the Parliament 
of Ireland for repealing the Sacramental Test 
in favour of the Catholics." Abemethy died 
of an attack of gout, to which he had long 
been subject, in the beginning of December, 
1740. 

His publicadons, besides the two sermons 
already noticed, are, ** Religious Obedience 
founded on Personal Persuasion; a Ser- 
mon preached at Belfast, Dec 9. 1719, on 
Rom. xiv. 5.*' ** Seasonable Advice to the 
Protestant Dissenters in the North of Ire- 
land," Dublin, ] 722. *' A Reply to the Rev. 
Mr. Masterton, in defence of the Seasonable 
Advice." " A Sermon preached at Antrim, 
Nov. 13. 1723, at a Fast observed in the 
Presbyterian Con^gations in Ulster, by 
agreement of their Ministers, on account 
of Divisions, on 1 Cor. iiL 5." Belfast, 1724. 
**The Nature and Consequences of the 
Sacramental Test considered," Dublin, 1731. 
** Reasons for the Repeal of the Sacra^ 
mental Test, in five numbers," Dublin, 
1733. ** Persecution contrary to Christian- 
ity; a sermon preached in Wood -street, 
Dublin, Oct 23. 1735, being the Anniversary 
of the Irish Rebellion, on Matt. v. 44." 
All these, except the sermon at Antrim, in 
1723, and the reply to Masterton, are con- 
tained in ** Scarce and Valuable Tracts and 
Sermons occasionally published by the late 
Rev. and learned John Abemethy, M. A. ;" 
8vo. London, 1751. The above publica- 
tions are chiefly deserving of mention as il- 
lustrating the sketch that has been given 
of the author's life. But Aberaethy's prin- 
cipal works are, his " Discourses concerning 
the Being and Natural Perfections of God," 
in 2 vols. 8vo. ; the first published in 1740, 
the second in 1743, after lus death ; and his 
" Sermons on various Subjects," in 4 vols. 
8vo. ; the first two published in 1748, the two 
others in 1757. Prefixed to the first volume 
is a life of the author (understood to be by 
Dr. Duchal), extending to 92 pages. The 
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former of these two works, in particular, 
often designated " The Discourses on the 
Divine Attributes," has been much admired, 
both for the acuteness of the reasoning, and 
the cleamess and neatness of the style, and 
has been regarded as a standard work by 
theologians of eminence who did not share 
the sectarian opinions of the author. (Life 
by Duchal, prefixed to Sermons; Life in 
Biographia Britannica; Sermon on Death of 
Abemethy, by John Mears, M A. 8vo. Dublin, 
1741 ; Bennet and Bogue's History of Dis- 
senters, iv. 76, &C.) G. L. C. 

ABERNETHY, JOHN, was bom in 
London, in 1765. He was descended from 
a presbyterian &mily in the north of Ire- 
land, and was grandson of the Rev. John 
Abemethy. His earl^ education was li- 
mited to the ordinary mstruction of a day- 
school in Lothbury. He was apprenticed to 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) Blicke, one of 
the surgeons to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
and attended the lectures on surgery and 
anatomy of Mr. Pott, another of the surgeons 
of that Institution, and of Mr. Hunter and 
Sir W. Blizard. On the retirement of Mr. 
Pott, in 1 787, Mr. Abemethy was elected assis- 
tant-surgeon to the hospital, and twenty-eight 
years afterwards he became full surgeon. S^n 
after receiving the former appointment he 
began to lecture on anatomy and surgery ; 
and on the death of Dr. Andrew Marshall, 
at that time a very esteemed teacher of 
those sciences, he rapidly rose to the highest 
celebrity, and became, what he continued 
to the last, the most popular medical teacher, 
and one of the most eminent surgeons, of his 
day. He died at Enfield, in 1831. 

No one has exercised a greater influence 
than Mr. Abemethy upon Uie character of 
modem English suivery. The doctrine of 
the ** Constitutional Origin and Treatment of 
Local Diseases," which he taught so much 
more generally than his predecessors, that he 
appears like a discoverer of it, is more or less 
involved in the daily practice of every sur- 
geon ; and now that its bearings are more 
accurately laid down than they were by him, 
it supports one of the soundest principles in 
the treatment of local diseases. As enun- 
ciated by him, first in 1806, in his Surgical 
Observations, Part II. ** On the Disorders of 
tiie Health in general, and of the Digestive 
Organs in particular, which accompany Local 
Diseases and obstract their Cure," and after- 
wards in an extended form, as ^ Observations 
on the Constitutional Origin and Treatment 
of Local Diseases," the doctrine is briefly 
this : — ** Local irritation acting on the ner- 
vous svstem may affect the digestive organs 
by a kmd of reflected operation," through the 
brain, '* in a very serious manner, and thereby 
create great general disorder of the system, 
which IS afterwards alleviated in proportion 
to the amendment that ensues in those vis- 
cera." (Surgical Observations, ed. 1815, vol. L 
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p. 12.) The digestive organs are also fire* 
qnently afiected, when the general powers of 
the constitation have been weakenoi, and in 
persons who have natoially a weak or irri- 
table state of the nervoos system ; and, in 
retom, a disordered state of the same organs, 
<* consisting in a weakness and irritability, 
accompani^ by a deficiency or depravity of 
the fluids secreted by them, and upon the 
healthy condition of which the due per- 
formance of their fhnetions seems to depend," 
** may produce in the nenroos system a do- 
mination of the functions of the brain, or a 
state of excitation, causing delirium, partial 
nervous inactiirity or insensibility, or the 
opposite state of irritation and pain. It may 
produce in the muscular system weakness, 
tremors, and palsy, or the contrary affections 
of spasm and convulsions. It may excite 
fever by disturbing the actions of the sangui- 
ferous system, and cause various local dis- 
eases by the nervous irritation which it 
produces, and by the weakness which is con- 
sequent on nervous disorder or imperfect 
chylification. Or, if local diseases occur in a 
constitation deranged in the manner which I 
have described, they will become peculiar in 
their nature and progress, and difficult of 
cure. Affections of all those parts which 
have a continuity of surfiice with the stomach, 
as the throat, mouth, lips, skin, eyes, nose, 
and ears, may be originally caused or ag- 
gravated by this complaint {Ibid, p. 62.) 

This essay exhibits all the excellence and 
all the defects of Mr. Abemethy*s scientific 
character. It gives proof of a power of ob- 
serving the general features of diseases and 
of conceiving bold ideas of their nature with 
an accuracy which, considering the limited 
number of the fects, and the great extent of 
the generalisation, has rarely been equalled; 
but it shows that this power was combined 
with an unwise disregard of the distinction of 
those several parts of a general truth, a 
knowledge of which is equally necessary to 
accuracy in its enunciation, and to safety in 
applying it. In the details of his system, 
Mr. Abemethy scarcely attempted to find or 
point out any of the subordinate principles, 
which, in a number still untold, are involved 
in the general rule which he established; 
and in his lectures and practice, which had 
much more influence than his writings in 
promulgating his opinions, he simplified 
them still more; for he seemed to hold only 
that all local diseases, which are not the im- 
mediate consequence of accidental injury, are 
the results of disorder of the digestive or- 
gans, and are all to be cured by attention to 
the diet, by small doses of mercury, and by 
purgatives.. Tet there is no doubt, that in 
the study of the general or constitutional re- 
lations of apparentiy local diseases, of which 
he made so simple a matter, there are in- 
volved the greater number of all those diverse 
fiicts of sympathy through the medium of the 
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nervous centres, and of the influence of 
changes in the state of the blood, out of 
which years of observation will still be ne- 
cessary for findinff Uie real expression 6f the 
general trath. In short, Mr. Abemethy's 
system was entirely one of deduction fh>m a 
happily conceived idea ; for the observation 
of particular fiicts, and for the strict induc- 
tion of general truths from tbem, his mind 
was altogether unsuited; for he was natu- 
rally indolent, and early success rendered 
industry unnecessary. 

The fecility of the principles and practice 
of this doctrine, however, would have made 
it acceptable, though it had been supported 
by far less truth than it really contained ; 
and yet, though it was in all its characters 
admirably adapted for popularity, and though 
Abemethy's writings were singularly clear 
and impressive, it may easily be imagined 
that when he comes to be considered only 
in relation to the part which he bears in 
the history of medical science, when his 
person, his eccentricities, his wit, and elo- 
quence are forgotten, men will wonder why 
he so greatly influenced the characters of his 
contemporaries and soccessors. It was in the 
lecture-room and in private life that he so 
fescinated all who heard him, that they could 
not help first believing him, and then imi- 
tating him. His style of lecturing was 
simple, positive, and often eloquent ; and he 
so acted what he described, and so illustrated 
all the dullest questions with good stories 
admirably told, that few h^irers could be 
either inattentive or strictiy criticaL He had, 
besides, a singular art of satisfying his pupils 
of the perfection of what he taught ; so that, 
although his lectures were for the most part 
confined to the mere surface of anatomy and 
surgery, " we never," says Dr. Latham, " left 
his lecture-room without thinking him the 
prince of pathologists, and ourselves only 
just one degree below him." {Leciwres on CU» 
nical Medicine^ p. 76.) To these qualities as 
a teacher, he added many that made him very 
estimable as a friend — honesty, liberality, 
wit, kindness, and ready sympathy ; so that it 
is hard to find one among his friends who 
can speak impartially even of bis scientific 
character. His eccentricities and occasional 
roughness of deportment were his greatest 
wellness ; and though, judging by what is 
commonly said of bim, one might suppose 
that to them alone he owed bis popularity, 
it is probable that they aided him only by 
attracting men within the sphere of the in- 
fluence of his better qualities, and by obtain- 
ing for him the opportunities of exercising 
his great talents for the private practice of 
surgery. 

The part of Mr. Abemethy's works already 
considered is far the most important; the 
chief results of his other labours may be ra- 
pidly passed over. In his paper on aneurisms, 
he strongly urges the necessity of the simplest 
I 
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mode of operation, and lays down the prin- 
oiples in accordance vith which a method 
more simple than that which he himself em- 
ployed, is now adopted. Here also he de- 
scnbes the cases in which he tied the external 
iliae artery : on which, as well as on the com- 
mon carotid artery, he was the first who placed 
a ligature. By his essay ** On Injuries of the 
Head** (first published in 1797), he contri- 
buted greatly to prove how rarely the appli- 
cation of the trephine (which in Mr. Pott's 
time was used in nearly every such case) is ne- 
cessary ; and first pointed out the chief signs 
attendant on different degrees of injury to 
the brain. His " Chissification of Tumouv," 
as far as the expressed scope of the essay is 
concerned, exhibits a singular proof of his 
defective mode of treating particulars; bat 
the practical observations, and especially the 
applications of his peculiar doctrine to this 
class of diseases, are of great value. In the 
paper on lumbar abscesses, which was pub- 
lished in his first work in 1793, he describes 
the new method of discharging their contents 
through a valvular opening in the skin, so as 
to prevent the admission of air into the ca- 
vity ; a plan which experience has proved to 
be very useful in prolonging life. 

Mr. Abernethy's physiological writings are 
of much less importance than his surgical 
works. He was an unquestioning disciple of 
John Hunter. His chief lectures are devoted 
to the inculcation of the general principles 
and the hypotheses which that great phy- 
siologist had sketched out ; and the service 
which his eloquence rendered by making 
them seem intelligible to dull or inactive 
minds, was certainly enough to compensate 
for the damage which they had nearly suf- 
fered by his neglect of the great mass of facts 
on which Hunter had constructed them, and 
more especially by the unwise energy with 
which he tried to prove an identity or close 
resemblance between the vital principle of 
Hunter and electricity. 

Mr. Abemethy collected an excellent mu- 
seum of preparations illustrative of surgical 
pathology, wnich, together with Mr. Stanley's, 
formed the nucleus of that now attached to 
the school at St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
Of this school indeed, as he was the first who 
delivered lectures on anatomy in the Hos- 
pital, Mr. Abernethy may be regarded as the 
founder. 

For many years, also, he was a member of 
the council of the London College of Sur- 
geons, and both took an active part in the 
government of its affairs, and always warmly 
defended its constitution and privileges. (See, 
in proof of this, a letter by him, signed, " A 
Professional Friend," in the London Medical 
Gazette, Dec. 19. and 26. 1829.) In this 
office he made the Hnnteriau Museum an es- 
pecial object of his care ; he exerted all his 
influence in maintuning it in a manner 
worthy of its founder, and all his eloquence 
lU 



in illustrating its contents ; ibr be saw that 
it contained ** the principal records of the 
deeds and ofnoions " of his great m«ter in 
physiology. (PhjfaioL LectmreB^ 1817, p. 2.) 
The following is a complete list of Mr. 
Abernethy's writings : — 1793. ** Soigical and 
Physiological Essays " — Part L on the Lum- 
bar Abscess ; on like Composition and Ana- 
lysis of Animal Bftatter. — Part IL on the 
Nature of the Matter perspired and absorbed 
from the Skin ; on the ill Consequences some- 
times succeeding to Venesection. — 1797. 
Part III. on Iiguries of the Head ; supple- 
ment to the essay on the Lumbar Abscess ; on 
Irritability ; Surgical Cases, and Remarks on 
Aneurism, Emphysema, and Mercurial Fumi- 
gation. These three form one volume ; the 
surgical essays appeared afterwards in an ex- 
tended form. — 1793. **Two Instances of un- 
common Formations in the Viscera of the Hu- 
man Body" (PhUoMpMcal Tranaactunui), — 
1796. "Some Particubirs in the Anatomy of 
the Whale;" in the same.— 1798. "Observa- 
tions on the Foramina Thebesii of the Heart ; " 
in the same. — 1800. " Account of a singular 
Disease in the upper Maxillary Sinus'* 
(^Transactions of a Society for Improoement 
of Medical and Surgical Knowledge). — 1804. 
" Surgical Observations," Part L contuning 
a Classification of Tumours; an Account 
of Diseases which strikingly resemble the 
Venereal Disease; and various Cases illus- 
trative of Aneurism, puncturing the Urinary 
Bladder, and the Removal of loose Substances 
from the Knee-joint — 1806. The same. 
Part II. containing the essays on Disorders 
of the Health, &c.;on Diseases of the Urethra, 
and on theTreatment of one Species of the N® vi 
Matemi. The surgical portions of all these 
works extended, and with a few additions, 
were published as the " Surgical Works of 
John Abemethy, F.R.S.," in 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1811, and in subsequent editions — 
1806. " On a Diminution in the Area of the 
Aperture by which the left Auricle of the 
Heart communicates with the Ventricle; with 
an accoimt of a Disease of the Ovary." {Me- 
dico- Chirurgical Tranaaetians, vol. i.) — 1815. 
Introductory lectures exhibiting some of 
Mr. Hunter's opinions respecting life and 
disease. Two of these three lectures were 
published in 1814, with the title of " An In- 
quiry into the Probability and Rationality of 
Mr. Hunter's Theory of Life."— 1817. "Phy- 
siological Lectures exhibiting general views 
of Mr. Hunter's Physiology, &c." 8vo. — 1819. 
" The Hunterian Oration for 1819." — 183L 
" Reflections on Crall and Spnrzheim's Sys- 
tem of Physiognomy and Phrenology," 8vo. 
These four works form one volume. — 1830. 
"Lectures on the Theory and Practice of 
Surgery," 8vo. This volume contains only 
the doctrinal part of th ■ course. The lectures 
were reported, as delivered, in the " Lancet," 
1824, 1825, and reprinted in one volume, 
8vo. 1828. There are also a few anonymous 
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papers, bat they cannot be certainly referred 
to. J. P. 

ABES. [Aaron Abiea&] 

ABESGH; anna BARBARA, a Swiss 
painter on glass, was the daughter of Peter 
Anton Abesch, also a painter on glass. The 
celebrated Benedictme monastery of Muri, in 
the canton of Aargao, contains many speci- 
mens of her ability in this description of 
painting. She died in 1750. (Fiorillo, Ge- 
wchiehie deriekknendaiKibMU mDeuttcJUand; 
Fussti, Kmuder-Lexiam,) R. N. W. 

ABESCI, ELIA& [Habbsci.] 

AFGARUS or AGBARUS {"Aeynpos, 
Aiyapos/Ait€apos)flbeiaane<x(teYenX princes 
or kmgs of Edessa, the capital of the district 
of Osrhoene in Mesopotamia. There are 
medals of several of thMe princes with Greek 
inscriptions : they are given in the work of 
Bayer, " Historia Osrhoena et Edessena ex 
Nammis iilnstrata." PetropoL 1 734, 4to. 

1. The chieftain who drew Crassns into 
an nnfhvonrable position just before his defeat 
by the Parthians {^Ghassus] is called Au- 
gams the Osrhoeman by Dion Cassius, (zL 
30.) ind Akbarus a chief of the Arabians, 
in the Parthian history ascribed to Appian ; 
bnt Ariamnes, by Plutarch. ( Crass, c. 21.) 

S. Eosebius sUtes (Hist Eecks. 13.) that 
Ab^ams, prince of Edessa, bemg ill, and 
havmg heard of the fiune of Christ, sent a 
letter beseeching him to come and cure him. 
Christ sent back a letter, promising that one 
of his disciples should go ind cure Abgarus, 
and teach the way of salvation to him and 
his people. This promise was afterwards 
fulfilled hj the apostle Thaddeus. Eusebius 
gives copies of the letters, taken firom the 
Syriae originals, which were preserved among 
the archives at Edessa. Lardner has clearly 
shown that these letters are spurious, from the 
total silence of the Gospels about them, and of 
all writers before Eusebius, and A-om other 
circumstances, as well as from certain internal 
marks. (Heathen Testimonies, c 1.) 

3. Tadtns mentions a king of the Ara- 
bians, named Acbarus, who opposed the at- 
tempt of the emperor Claudius to set Meher- 
dates on the throne of Parthia. 

It seems probable that Abgarus was not a 
proper name, but a title of the Osrhoenian 
kii^ P. S. 

ABHAGET. [Thaddal] 

ABIATHAR (in Heb. in^K, in the LXX 
and in the N. T. (Mark, ii 26.) *A«<a0ap, in the 
Vnlgate, Abia^iar), son of Ahimelech, high 
priest of the Jews. He was of the posterity of 
Eli, who belonged to the junior branch (that 
of Ithamar) of the house of Aaron. (Jo- 
sephus, Jewish Antiq, Y. xL 5. ; and I Sam, ii. 
35, 36. 1 Kings, ii. 27. and I Chnm. xxiv. 3.) 
When, by the command of Saul, Ahimelech 
and his family were slain at Nob, Abiathar 
was the only one of his sons that escaped; 
snd he fled to David, who was at that time 
lurking with a band of malcontents in the 
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desert coontry near the western shore of the 
Dead Sea. Abiathar was recognised by 
David as his fhther*s successor in office ; a 
recognition which appears to have been 
sanctioned by God, who granted him ora- 
cular answers by ** the unm and the thum- 
mim," to various inquiries which David made 
through hiw- 

In ttte T&gn of David, Abiathar continued 
to hold the high priesthood, but in coi^junc- 
tion with Zadok. Neither of them was pre- 
sent at David's first ill-advised attempt to 
remove the ark ; but they superintend^ its 
removal fW>m the house of Obed-edom into 
the ci^ of David. 

In the rebellion of Absalom, Abiathar and 
Zadok proposed to ^uit Jerusalem with David, 
canying the ark with them ; but David di- 
rected &em to carry it back, and pointed out 
that they might more effectually serve him by 
transmitting him intelligence of what passed 
in the city m his absence. When the rebel- 
lion was over, the two priests were directed 
to suggest to the men of Judah that they 
should, on the ground of consanguinity to 
David, be the firat to return to Uieir alle- 
giance. 

Abiathar is enumerated among the chief 
counsellors of David. (1 Chron, xxviL 34.) In 
the close of David's reign he attempted to 
thwart his purpose of appointing Solomon his 
successor, and joined the party of Adon^ah. 
[Ajmnijah.] But the decisive measures of 
David at once dispersed that prince's ad- 
herents ; and Abiathar was punished by Solo- 
mon with expulsion from his sacred office, 
after holding it above forty years. We have 
no notice of his death. 

The history of Abiathar is contained in 
the two bodes of Samuel and the first two 
chapters of the first book of Kings: there 
are some few notices of him in the first book 
of Chronicles. J. C. M. 

ABICHT, JOHANN GEORG, was bom 
on the 21st of March, 1672, at Konigsee, a 
little town in the principality of Schwarzburr. 
In 1691 he began to stod^ theology and phi- 
losophy at Jena and Leipzig, and in 1697 
he obtained in the latter university his degree 
of M. A., and was shortly after appointed as- 
sessor of the philosophical faculty. He was 
subsequently made professor of Hebrew, and 
in 1716 he obtain^ the chair of theology, 
which had become vacant by the death of 
G. Olearius. Bnt some disputes with the 
court at Dresden induced him, in the year 
following, to accept an invitation to Danzig, 
where he was appointed rector of the gym- 
nasium and preacher at the Trinity Church. 
In this place he remained till 1729, when he 
was invited to Wittenberg as the successor of 
Werusdorf, with the titles of general super- 
intendent, assessor of the consistory, professo|; 
theologis primarius, and pastor. He was, 
however, soon obliged to give up his func- 
tions, as pastor, on account of his ill health. 
12 
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In the year 1740 he was elected a member of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin, 
but on the 5th of June of this year he died of 
a paralytic stroke. 

Abicht wrote numerous dissertations on 
the Hebrew language, on Hebrew antiquities, 
philosophy, and doctrinal points of theology. 
Those on archffiological and historical sub- 
jects are still usefiS, for the matter which 
they contain was collected with great dili- 
gence and accuracy. Most of the dissertations 
connected with the interpretation of the Old 
Testament are contained in Ikenius {The- 
sauna Novus Theofogtco-Pkilologiciu), The 
most important of his other works are, ** Ac- 
centus Ebreeomm ex antiquissimo Usu Lectorio 
explicati." This work was attacked by J. 
Francke, and the reply of Abicht is very in- 
structive. Dissertationes ** De Criterio Veri- 
tatis," " De Mendacii Bonitate et Malitia," 
♦* De Usura Licita," ** De Limitibus Intel- 
lectus Humani,** " De Exercitiis disputandi 
recte Instituendis," and, " Einige Miingel 
der Leibnitzischen Philosophic, welche der 
Theologie zuwider sind." His works on 
doctrinS theology are strictly in accordance 
with the Lutheran creed. (Jocher, AUgem. 
Gdehrt, Lex. i. 23. where a list of Abicht*s 
dissertations is given ; Ranft, Leben Sachs- 
ischer GattesgMSrten, L 1. &c. ; Acta Histor. 
Eccles, V. 289 ; Unpartheyiscke Ktrchenhis- 
toricy iii. 327. which contains a complete 
list of all the dissertations of Abicht) L. S. 

ABIGAIL. [David.] 

ABIHU. [Aaron.] 

ABLJAH, (rtUK ; 'A€m in some MSS. of 
the LXX. \*oelfifi in Josephus ;) son of Jero- 
boam, first king of the ten tribes. [Jeroboam. ] 

2. The second son of Samuel, the prophet 
and judge. He is called by Josephus *Aelcu 
[Sahfel.] 

3. The wife of Ahaz, and mother of He- 
zekiah, king of Judah. She is called, in 
the book of Kings, Abi (^3K), and in the 
LXX. "ASov, and by Josephus A€la, [Ahaz. 
Hezekiah.] 

4. A Jewish priest, head of one of the twenty- 
four courses or divisions into which the 
priestly caste was divided. Zacharias, father 
of John the Baptist, was of the course of 
Abijah, or Abia. J. C. M. 

ABI' J AM, or, in the book of Chronicles, 
ABIJAH, (Heb. D^IK, and LXX. *A€ioh in 
Kings ; or H^IK, and 'ASA in Chronicles ; 
'A€las in Josephus ;) son of Rehoboam, and 
grandson of Solomon, was designated by Re- 
hoboam in his lifetime as his successor, and 
succeeded him, b.c. 973, on the throne of 
Judah, which he occupied for about three 
years, dying b. c. 970. His mother's name 
and lineage are differently given in the sacred 
writings. The discrepancy may be recon- 
ciled by the supposition that she was daughter 
of Uriel of Gibeah, and grand-daughter of 
Absalom or Abishalom, probably (as Jo- 
sephus tells us) the well-known son of Da- 
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vid : the different orthography of her name 
(Maachah and Michaiah) has probably 
arisen from a transcriber's error. The war 
which had continued between Judah and 
Israel until the death of Rehoboam was not 
terminated by that event; and Jeroboam, 
king of Israel, received a severe defeat 
from Abgam at Moimt Zemaraim in the 
mountains of Ephraim. The numbers of the 
opposing armies are given by the writer of 
the second book of Chronicles at 800,000 for 
Israel, and 400,000 for Judah ; and the loss of 
vanquished is given at 500,000. These 
numbers are also found in Josephas; but 
some error probably exists. The defeat was, 
however, such as to humble the power of 
Israel ; its immediate result was the capture 
of two or three frontier towns, including 
BetheL The victory of Ab^am appears to 
have been gained by the enthusiasm exdted 
by his well-timed harangue befoae the onset, 
which harangue is preserved in the second 
book of Chronicles. Of Ab^am after his 
victory we hear little else than that he fol- 
lowed the bad example of his fkther : the 
enumeration of his harem, by the sacred 
writer, gives some reason to suppose that 
warlike ene^y was followed by indolent 
sensuality. He was succeeded by his son 
Asa. (I Kinas, xv. ; 2 Chron. xL xiiL; Jo- 
sephus, Jewish Antiq. viiL 11.) J. C. M. 

ABILDGAARD, NIKOLAY, a distin- 
^shed historical painter, bom at Copenhagen 
m 1744. He was the son of Soren Abildgaard 
also a good artist, who was bom in Norway 
in 1718, and was appointed draughtsman to 
the Royal Archives of Denmark ; he made 
many fine drawings ftom the antiquities of 
Denmark, which are preserved in the library 
of the university of Copenhagen. Nikolay 
Abildgaard has been considered the best 
painter that Denmark has yet produced : but 
some critics have found fault with his style ; 
his colouring has been pronounced dark, and 
his attitudes forced and unnatural 

He commenced his education in the aca- 
demy of Copenhagen, and in 1772 he set out 
for Italy, in which country he spent five 
y^ears in studying the great works of the va- 
rious schools. Of his own works the following 
are the most celebrated : the wounded Phi- 
loctetes ; the mother of Messalina, mourning 
over the body of her daughter ; Socrates ; 
Ossian; Culmin*s shade; the creation of the 
world after Orpheus ; and his last works con- 
sisting of four great pictures from the come- 
dies of Terence. Some of his best works were 
destroyed by the fire that consumed the old 
palace of Christiansburg, in 1794. Although 
Abildgaard survived this accident some years, 
it had such an effect upon his mind, accord- 
ing to Fiissli, that he scarcely touched the 
pencil ever afterwards. Abildgaard was for 
some years professor of painting of the aca- 
demy of Copenhagen, and for two years its 
director: he collected a valuable library, and 
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has left wiitmgs upon the theory and history 
of art { his librai^ was purchased by the 
king Frederick lY. He died in 1809. 
A reriew of the life and work of Abildgaard, 
ly Torkel Baden, is inserted in the ** Kio- 
benhavnsk laerde Eflerretninger " for 1809. 
(Krsch nnd Gruber, AUgemeine Encyclo- 
P^die der Wisgenachaften vnd Kunste ; 
Weinwich, Ktauthistorie t Danmark ; Ram- 
dohr, Shtdien, ffc. ; Fiissli, Kvnstler- Lexicon ; 
Nagler, Neues AUgemeinet KwutUr-Lexicon,) 

R.N.W. 

ABILDGAARD, PETER CHRISTIAN, 
was bom in Denmark Hbout the year 1745, 
and studied medicine at the nniTersity of 
Copenhagen. The prevalence of a pestilence 
among the cattle rendered the want of a 
knowledge of the diseases of domestic animals 
at that time peculiarly felt in his native 
country. Abildgaard was selected with two 
other students to study veterinary medicine 
at the expense of the Danish government, at 
the college then recently established at Lyon. 
After a stay of two years and a half in that 
city he returned to Copenhagen, and was 
afterwards very active in promoting the 
establishment of the veterinary college 
which was founded in that city in 1773. 

He wrote several works on subjects in his 
department of medicine, which are stated, 
by a writer in the " Biographic M6dica]e," to 
contain the opinions of the Lyon school, 
rather than the results of original observa- 
tion. It is as a zoologist that Abildgaard is 
most deserving of mention. He was one of 
the founders of the Society of Natural History 
of Copenhagen, and filled for some time the 
office of secretary to it Its transactions, and 
those of the Academy of Sciences, contun 
many papers b^ him of considerable merit 
In 1793 he paid a visit to Madrid, and in 
179A published a description of the Mega- 
therium, which he had seen in the museum 
of that city, together with a drawing of the 
head and hind extremity, which, being ex- 
ecuted fh>m memory, was not very accurate. 
He referred the animal, as did Cuvier, whose 
paper on it appeared at the same time, to the 
family of Edentata. On the death of O. F. 
Miiller, Abildgaard undertook to complete 
his " Zoologia Danica." He furnished all the 
plates to the third volume, and edited the 
last volume in conjunction with Holten, 
Yahl, and Rathke. This was (he last labour 
in which he was engaged ; and in the year 
1808 he died, at Copenhagen, aged about 
sixty-three. {Biograpnie Universeue; also a 
sketch of his own life, in hia Historia Brevis 
liegii Instihtti Veterinarii Hajniensis, Haf- 
nis, 1788} and Cavier, Sur lea Osaemens 
FosgiUa, tom. v. part. L p. 176.) C. W. 

ABILDGAARD, SOREN, a native of 
Denmark, was bom between the years 1720 
and 1730, and died in 1791. 

He is best known by two works on topo- 
graphical mineralogy, entitled, ** Beskrivelse 
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over Stevens Klink og dens natnrlige M»rk- 
werdi^heder,''4to. Kiobenhavn, 1769 ; "Phy- 
sik mmeralogisk Beskrivelse over Moens 
Klint," 8vo. Kiobenhavn, 1781. Both of the 
above works have been translated into Ger- 
man ; they contain an account of the geolo- 
gical characters of two remarkable promon- 
tories on the Danish coast 

Abildgaard likewise wrote a prize essay on 
peat, in 1761, which was published in voL vi. 
of the ** Danish Agricultiural Magazine;" and 
was afterwards translated into German, and 
printed as a separate treatise, at Copenhagen, 
in 1765, under the title of ** Abhandlung vom 
Torf." He is confounded by Watt (Biblio- 
theca Britannicd) ^'iHtk P.C. Abildgaard, the 
naturalist (Ersch, Handbmch der Deuischen 
Litteratur, ii. Band. iv. Abth. ; p. 33, 34.) 

C.W. 

ABI'MELECH. (Heb. l^tDUK; LXX. 
•AtfM*€A€X.) 

1. A king of the Philistines at Gerar, who, 
upon Abraham's visiting Gerar with his wife 
Sarah, took Sarah into his house, being de- 
ceived by the statement of Abraham that she 
was his sister. For this Abimelech was 
smitten with disease, and still ftirther threat- 
ened by God in a dream. He reproved Abra- 
ham for his deceit, which AbnJiam excused 
on the ground that Sarah was the daughter 
of his fa3ier, but by a different mother. Abi- 
melech restored Sarah to Abraham, and gave 
him costly presents, among which was in- 
cluded, as a delicate rebuke to Sarah, a 
thousand shekels of silver to buy herself a 
veil, the veil being the proper costume of 
married women, which Sarah had no doubt 
laid aside when she represented herself un- 
married, (b. c. 1898.) 

Abraham afterwanls lived near Gerar, and 
on the occasion of a dispute between their 
servants about the right to a well, he and 
Abimelech made a solemn league, whence 
the place was called Beersheba, that is, the 
well of the oath. {Gen, xx. xxi. 22 — 32.) 
It appears from this narrative, that Abimelech 
was one of the few who preserved the worship 
of the true God in the time of Abraham. 

2. Another Abimelech, king of Gerar, pro- 
bably the son of the former, had a similar 
adventure with Isaac and his wife Rebekah. 
Isaac, having gone to Gerar in consequence 
of a famine, gave out Uiat Rebekah was his 
sister. Abimelech, however, discovered ac- 
cidentally that she was his wife, and after 
severely reproving him, charged his servants 
to do him no harm on pain of death. 

Isaac being thus left unmolested, increased 
in wealth, .till Abimelech thought it pradent 
to request him to depart fVom Gerar. Isaac 
accordingly left Gerar, and proceeded to re- 
open the wells which his ftither had dug, and 
which the Philistines had filled up ; but an 
attempt to dig new wells involved him in a 
dispute with the Philistines. He retired to 
Beersheba, where Abimelech visited him, and 
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« covenant wm made between them. (Gen. 
zxvi., abodt b. c. IdOO.) 

The name of these two kbgs, which means 
** my father the king," is evidently not a 
proper name, bat a title of the kings of the 
Philistines, as Pharaoh is of those of Egypt; 
and it is so used elsewhere. (JVdb zxxir. 
title, compared with 1 Sam. xxi. 10.) 

3. An illegitimate son of Gideon, the jndge 
of Israel, who induced the men of Shechem 
to choose him king, after he had put to death 
(B.G. 1209X by their help, Gideon's seventy 
sons. This is the first instance of that prac> 
tice, which has since been so common in the 
East, for a new king to massacre his relations 
in order to secure his throne. Jotham, the 
youngest, alone escaped, and pointed out to 
the Shechemites the folly and danger of their 
choice, in the oldest fable in existence, 
** The trees choosing a king." Abimelech 
had reigned three years when the people of 
Shechem rose against him and expelled him 
from the town. By a stratagem, aided by 
one of the magistrates of Shechem, who was 
his friend, he captured the city, utterly de- 
stroyed it, slew the inhabitants, and sowed 
the ground with salt He then marched 
against Thebea, near ^echem ; and, as he 
was attacking the citadel, a woman on the 
battlements threw a large stone upon his 
head, which broke his skulL He inmiedi- 
ately commanded his armour-bearer to run 
him through with his sword, that he might 
not be said to have been killed by a woman. 
His order was obeyed, and he died b. c. 1206. 
(Judges, ix.) P. S. 

ABINGDON, EARL OF. [Bertie.] 

ABINGTON, FRANCES, was bom in 
1731, or, according to some, in 1738. Her 
maiden name was Barton, and her father, 
although of respectable descent, is said to have 
been only a common soldier. Early in life 
she obtained her livelihood by running on 
errands, and one of her places happening to 
be at a French milliner's, she soon contrived 
to pick up the language. She was after- 
wai^s a flower-girl in St James's Park. Her 
first appearance on the stage was as Miranda, 
in the " Busy Body," at the Haymarket 
Theatre, on August 2l8t, 1755, under Theo- 
philus Gibber, who had obtained a temporary 
licence from the Chamberlain. She a^r- 
wards acted at Bath, and also at Richmond, 
whence Foote recommended her to Drury 
Lane, where she appeared as Lady Pliant, in the 
"Double Dealer," in 1756. Not making much 
impression on the public, she went to Dublin, 
previously to which she was married to Mr. 
Abington, who had become known to her as 
•her music-master, and from whom she sepa- 
rated in a few months. At Dublin she made 
her first step to fame, as Kitty, in " High Life 
below Stairs," which was brought out for the 
benefit of Tate Wilkinson, who has left an 
animated account of her ^at success. The 
more fashionable theatre m Crow-street was 
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tooD deserted for the obscure house in Smock- 
alley; the head-dress that Mrs. Abington 
wore was oc^ied hj every milliner, and the 
** Abington cap *' m a few days figured in 
every shop window, and on the head of every 
lady who had any pretensions to fashion. 
Mrs. Abington continued a first-rate favourite 
at both the Dublin theatres until her return 
to En^and, in 1765, when she was warmly 
welcomed by Garrick, and made her re- 
appearance at Drury Lane, as the Widow Bell- 
mour, in the ** Way to Keep Him," with great 
effect In a few seasons, by the retirement 
of Mrs. Pritehard and Mrs. Clive, the field 
was left open to her, and she quickly became 
the first comic actress of her day ; a station 
which she long retained. In 1782, in conse- 
quence of a quarrel with the Drury Lane 
managers, she went over to Covent Garden, 
where she first appeared as Lady Flutter, in 
the ** Discovery," but proved her versatility 
by afterwards undertaking Lucy, in the " Beg- 
gars' Opera," and even Scrub, m the ** Beaux' 
Stratagem," which she performed in 1786. 
She soon after left the London boards, and was 
understood to have retired; but in 1797 she 
unexpectedly re-appeared at Covent Garden, 
on which occasion she spoke a poetical ad- 
dress in allusion to the ciroumstance. During 
the season she went through a round of her 
principal characters with considerable spirit, 
and added two new ones to the list ; Susan, 
in the ** Follies of a Day," and the heroine 
of a new farce called *' Matrimony," — not the 
piece which keeps possession of the stage. Her 
last public appearance was on the 12th April, 
1799, when she performed Lady Racket, for 
the benefit of her fnend Pope ; but she acted 
afterwards in the Margravine of Anspach's 
theatre at Brandenburg House, where she 
had been a firequent performer. She died at 
her house in Pall Mall, 4th Maroh, 1815. She 
left a legacy to each of the theatrical funds. 

Mrs. Abmgton was possessed of a grace- 
ful person, elegant manners, and an expres- 
sive countenance. Admired in every walk 
of comedy, in the lady of fashion she was 
unrivalled. Her taste in dress was consi- 
dered so excellent, that throughout her career 
she might almost be said to set the fashion. It 
is even asserted by Archenholz, the German 
traveller, that she was paid large sums by 
ladies for her advice on Uie sulgect of dress 
and oroamentf, and that she obtained 16002. 
a year from this source. Mrs. Abington 
was on terms of intimacy with numy of the 
nobility, and visited and was visited by ladies 
of the first rank, notwithstanding she had 
deserted her husband for Mr. Newnham, a 
gentleman of fortune, and M. P., to whom 
she was indebted for the education which 
her early poverty had denied her. She 
was also highly admired for her wit and 
conversation. As an actress her range 
was great, and she thought nothing too 
low to attempt, provided it were natural ; 
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though pre-emment in the fine lady, she was 
scarcely less successfnl as the pert cham- 
bermaid, or the romping hoyden. Her fame 
and influence made her a thorn in the side 
of Garrick, who was so annoyed by her 
many sadden lOnenes, and her jealousy of 
the other female performers, that he never 
spoke to her except on the stage ; and his 
recently published ** Correspondence " bears 
ample eyidence that she gave him good rea- 
son to complain. Mrs. Abington was the 
original Lady Teazle, and that character 
was generally regarded as her masterpiece. 
(Davies, Life of Garrick, edit 1808, ii. 
175 — 178.; Privtite Correspondence of David 
Garrick, ii.24. 107. 133.; Tate Wilkinson, 
Memoirs, iL 183. 189. &c.; Archenholz, 
E^t^and imd ItaUen, L 147. ; Some Account of 
the En^ish Stage, by the Rev. J. Genest, vii. 
443. 449.) J. W. 

ABINGTON, THOMA& [Habinoton.] 
ABINGTON, WILLIAM. [Habincton.] 
ABIO'SI, GIOVANNI, a NeapoUtan 
professor of mathematics of the end of the 
fifteenth century, known only as the object 
of the censure of the Roman see for a defen- 
sive dialogue on judicial astrology. This 
dialogue was published in 1494. Weidler 
(p. 317.) says that the synopsis of Ptolemy's 
" Syntaxis," published by Purbach and Re* 
giomontanus, at Venice, in 1496, was edited 
by John Baptist Abiosi ; we suppose, the sub- 
ject of this article. Weidler speaks much in 
praise of Regiomontanus, and promises to 
publish some of his works. What all this 
means we cannot tell : the prefkce to the 
work in question professes to have been 
written by Regiomontanus himself, who- 
refers to the work on triangles which he him- 
self was to publish, and we cannot find the 
name of Abiosi mentioned at alL A. de M. 
ABIRAM. [KoRAH.1 
ABI'SBA'L, ENRIQUE O'DONNELL, 
count of, a Spanish general, conspicuous 
in the history of that country during the early 
part of the nineteenth century. He was de- 
scended from the Irish family of the 0*Don- 
nells, who emigrated to Spain after the defeat 
of the Earl of Tyrone in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and settled in Andalusia, where 
Enriqne was bom, about the year 1770. He 
was the eldest son; and his three brothers, 
Carlos, Josef, and Alexandro, all, like him- 
self held commissions in the Spanish service. 
Enriqne entered the royal guards at the age 
of fiiAeen, and served under the Prince of 
Castel-Franco, in 1795, in the war against the 
French republic It was in the war of re- 
sistance to Napoleon's invasion, however, 
that he first came into notice. The part he 
took in the relief of Gerona, in 1809, at the 
head of the Ultonia regiment, led to his pro- 
motion, in 1810, to the command of Catalonia, 
where he displayed great energy and met 
with mnch success. He was defeated, on 
the 20th of February, 1810, iji the. plains 
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of Vich, by General Sonham ; bat within a 
month after he bafiied Augereau, and obliged 
him to abandon Lower Catalonia. At the 
village of Abisbal he compelled the sur- 
render of a whole French column under 
General Schwartz ; and firom this action he 
took his title. Towards the close of the 
war he commanded with briUiant success 
at the capture of Pancorva On the re- 
turn of Ferdinand VII. he was confirmed 
in his fhll rank, and additional honours were 
bestowed on him. But so early as 1815 
Abisbal was suspected of corresponding with 
Charles IV., with the view of effecting his 
restoration, on condition of becoming a con- 
stitutional king. In the month of August in 
that year he commanded the Spanish troops 
which crossed the frontiers of France to sup- 
port the cause of the Bourbons, but withdrew 
again inunediately, at the request of the 
French general ViomeniL In 1819 he sup- 
pressed, on the 7th of June, a mutiny of the 
troops in the Isle of Leon, preparatory to em- 
barkation for South America, and was dis- 
missed the service immediately after, on 
account, it was stated, of having injudiciously 
promised the troops who aided him in dis- 
arming the mutineers an exemption from 
service in America. The real reason was 
afterwards stated to be, that the revolt had 
in part been organised by himself, that he 
had been ready to raise the standard of 
liberty, on condition of being appointed to 
the dictatorship ; but, on being told that there 
was no wish for military despotism, changed 
his views, and arrested the officers, and dis- 
armed the regiments which were prepared to 
support him. Under these circumstances it 
would hardly have been expected that he 
would next have been summoned into activity 
by the Cortes, who were themselves called 
into being by the successful insurrection of 
the Isle of Leon, in 1820. " This general," 
says a Spanish historian, the author of the 
" Examen Critico," " in discredit with all 
parties, and despised by those who employed 
him, had acted in such a manner that it 
could hardly be believed that anybody 
would employ him for anything." He was 
appointed, however, by the constitutional 
ministry, inspector-general of infantry ; and, 
on the defeat of Ballesteros the general of 
the Cortes by the royalists, on the 23d of 
January, 1823, raised to the command of all 
the troops. In an official report, dated the 
30th of January, he stated that ** he had no 
hesitation in assuring the ministry that when- 
ever he met with the enemy, not only the 
artillery should remain in his power, but the 
horde of enemies to the liberty of their 
country should be entirely destroyed." These 
promises, however, ended in nothing; and, 
though Abisbal attributed his inefficiency to 
the bad weather and want of troops,* the 
reputation of boldness and decision which 
he had gained, and it is said justly, iu the 
14 
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-war of independence, was considerably weak- 
ened. His character revived, without any 
exertion of his own, on the invasion o£ 
the French nnder the Doke of Angouleme, 
when a good general was so much needed 
that the Spaniards were eager to persuade 
themselves they possessed one. This was 
the epoch of his greatest popularity ; and the 
Cortes, on retiring to Cadiz, left Abisbal 
complete master of Madrid, both as political 
chief and commander of the forces. His 
army was fiir from numerous, and the methods 
he took for raising money made him un- 
popular with the citizens ; but a desperate 
resistance was anticipated, till, on the 17th of 
of May, 1824, the people of Madrid were 
astonished by a proclamation from Abisbal, 
to the effect that he had resolved on abandon- 
ing his post, but that ** he would not quit them 
till the place of his forces was supplied with 
a French corps capable of affording them 
protection.'* The cry of treachery was loudly 
raised by the constitutionalists at the time ; 
but as Abisbal received no rewards from the 
absolute government upon its restoration, it 
has been supposed that his conduct might 
have its ori^n in mere weakness of character, 
and a conviction of the inability o^ his means 
to support a protracted resistance. After the 
restoration o£ Ferdinand, he retired to the 
south of France, where he resided almost en- 
tirely forgotten till his death, which took 
place under very peculiar circumstances. His 
only son, Leopold O'Donnell, had become a 
colonel in the service of Queen Christina, 
and, on his way to Pampeluna, to solemnize 
his nuptials wiu a rich heiress, had the mis- 
fortune to be captured in a skirmish by 
Zumalacarregui, who ordered him to be shot, 
by way of reprisal for the recent execution 
of some of his own officers. The execution of 
the son, on the 22d of April, 1834, was fol- 
lowed by the death of the fkther, at Mont- 
pelier, on the 17th of May in the same year, 
of a broken heart His brother Carlos, who 
was through all the revolutions of Spain a 
constant supporter of the royal cause, and 
acted as governor-general of Old Castile under 
the French at the time that Abisbal was de- 
fending Madrid, is said to have died about 
the same time, of a broken heart, trcm a 
similar cause — the execution of two of his 
sons in the service of Don Carlos, who had 
been captured by the Christinos. At the 
time of his death two other sons, who sur- 
vived him, were actively engaged as officers 
on the opposite sides. (Walton, Revolutions 
of SpaiHy i. 291, &c. ii. 238, &c. ; Napier, 
Hiatory of the War in the Peninsula, 2nd edit 
iii. 136.; Q,mn,Vi8it to Spain in 1822 and 1823, 
p. 188, &c.; Henningsen, Twelve MonM 
Campaign with Zumalacarreguiy i. 154, &c. ; 
Ezamen Critico de las Jievoluciones de Espa- 
na, i. 201. 211, &c. ; Biographic des Hommes 
VivantSj in which Abisbtd's name is stated to 
be Joseph, L 3, &c.) T. W. 
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ABISHAI, (in Heb. ^tr*a« ; in the LXX. 
'ASta-ffd, *A€ural, or 'ABwffat; in the Vulg. 
Abisai;} one of the three sons of Zeruiafa, 
sister of David, king of Israel. He joined 
his imcle David with the rest of his kinsmen, 
when he was in the cave of Adnllam, and 
appears to have continued with him till he 
ascended the throne. He distinguished him- 
self; with two others, by breaking through the 
host of the Philistines, then posted at Beth- 
lehem-, and bringing away some o€ the water 
from the well in that place, for which David 
had expressed a strong desire. He also ac- 
companied David when he penetrated in 
the night into the camp of SauL Abishai 
would have slain the sleeping king, but was 
prevented by David, -who was contented with 
taking away his spear and cruise of water. 

In the civil war between David and Ish- 
bosheth, Abishai was one of the leaders of 
David's army, but was subordinate to Joab, 
his elder broUier. He was concerned in the 
murder of Abner, with whom he had a feud 
on account of the death of Asahel the youngest 
son of Zeruiah, whom Abner had slain in 
battle. [ABNER.J Joab was, however, the 
principal agent in this murder. In the Syrian 
war Abishai was again second in command 
to Joab, and led one of the two divisions of the 
army. In the Edomite war he appears to have 
had the active command of the troops, though 
David was himself present at the seat of war. 

In the rebellion of Absalom, Abishai fol- 
lowed David in his retreat from Jerusalem, 
and would have slain Shimei, who insulted 
the kin^ in his adversity, but was restrained 
by David. In the decisive battle of the wood 
of Ephraim, near Mahanaim, by which that 
rebellion was crushed, Abishai was one of 
the three commanders of David's army ; and 
when just after that rebellion Sheba, Uie son 
of Bichri, sought to raise another, David ap- 
pointed Abishai to supersede Amasa, whom 
he had set over his army. Joab, who had 
been passed over (possibly because David 
resented his having slain Absalom), murdered 
Amasa, took upon himself the conmiand, and 
put down the revolt 

In a subsequent war with the Philistines, 
Abishai saved David's life, by slaying his 
assailant, one of the gigantic race which 
existed at that time among the Philistines. 
Abishai is enumerated among the Ulustrious 
persons who served David, and is recorded to 
have lifted up his spear against three hun- 
dred men, and have slain them. The time 
and place of this exploit, which we must 
suppose him to have performed not alone, 
but at the head of his retainers, is not stated. 
Of the chronology of his actions, and the 
time of his deat^ we know nothing certain: 
the reign of David is fixed by Hales as ex- 
tending Arom B.C. 1070 to d.c. 1030, and as 
we hear nothing of Abishai in the closing 
transactions of that reign, it is probable he 
did not survive to see its termination. 
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(The history of Abishai U contained in thd 
two books of Samyei and the first book of 
the Ortmtcfef, and in Josephos, Aniiq. Y. 
xiiL, TIL i. vi. ix. X- xL xii.) J. C. M. 

ABL A'BIUS or ABL A'VIUS ('AffAiitfiof), 
a writer of epigrams, who lived towards the 
end of the fourth oentory of our sera. He 
is only known to ns as the author of some 
epigrams, one of which is contained in the 
** Anthologia Oneca,*' iz. n. 763. ed. Jacobs. 
(Fabricius, BiiUoUu Gtcbc, iv. 457. ; Brunck, 
.^MoiLiid. 296.^ L.S. 

ABLAINCOURT. [Bbuhieil] 

ABLAINCOURT. [Perbot, Nicholas.] 

ABLA'VIUS, a late Roman historian, 
whose age is unknown. He wrote a history 
of the Goths, which Jomandes appears to 
have made the basis of his work, " De Rebus 
Geticis,*' and to which he refers in several 
passages as his authority. (Jomandes, De 
Beb. Get iv. 14. 23.; Ant. Sabellicus, De 
Vehtet AquiJeja, iii.) L. S. 

ABLE, THOMAS. [Abel.] 

ABLEITNER, BALTHASAR, probably 
the son of Johann, was court sculptor to the 
Churf iirst (Elector) of Bavaria. He executed 
the statues of the scourging and derision of 
Christ in the church of the Theatines at 
Munich, also the four Evangelists of the 
altar ; the monument of Maria of Ettal ; 
and the brown wooden statues in the sacristy. 
(Nagler, NeuesAUgemeineaKiineder-Lejncon.) 

R N W^ 

ABLEITNER, JOHANN, a Bavarian 
sculptor, lived in Munich in the early part of 
the seventeenth century, where he executed 
many good statues, and other works in sculp- 
ture. His best works are, a St Paul, in St 
Peter's Chnrdi, and a Christ crowned with 
thorns and bound to a column, in the Herzog^ 
spital church ; he executed also the high 
altar of the former church, which is entirely 
of marble. (^NtigleTf Nenea AUgemeinea Kiin- 
siler-Zeiiam.) R. N. W. 

ABLESIMOV, ALEXANDER ANL 
SIMOYICH, a Rossian dramatist of the 
eighteenth century. He became acquainted 
with his own poetic talents while acting as 
amanuensis to Sumarokov, the chief dramatic 
writer of Russia. His earliest production 
" the Miller" (Mel'nik), is the first in Russian 
literature of that class which the Russians 
and French term vaudevilles ; but the author 
himself styles it a comic opera. It was pro- 
duced in 1779, at St Petersburg, and was re- 
peated for twenty-seven nights in succession, 
and it is still considered the best Russian spe- 
cimen of that class of composition. The other 
productions of Ablesimov, ** Happiness by 
Lot" (Schastie po zhereVyu), an opera ; " The 
Clerk's Revel" (Pod'yacheskaya Pirushka), 
a comedy; and ** Leaving Quarters" (Pok- 
hod's nepremaynnuikh kvartir), also a co- 
medy, are much inferior, and have long been 
forgotten. He also wrote ** The Strangers" 
^Stranniki), a dialogue for the opening of one 
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of the Moscow theatres, and a number of 
occasional pieces, &c., which are scattered in 
different periodicals. The date of his birth 
is not stated by either Orech or Yasuikov : 
he died at Moscow, in 1784. He was in the 
military service, and, according to Grech, 
had attained the rank of a staff-officer, yet 
Yazuikov says that at his death he left no 
property but the three-legged table on which 
he was accustomed to write. This, he adds, 
must not be attributed to parsimony on the 
part of the managers of the Moscow theatre, 
for they had more than once allowed 'him a 
benefit, but he expended all that he could 
obtain on the education of his only daughter. 
(Grech, Opuit kraUwy Istarii Ruskoy ^tera' 
turui,^ p. 207. &c ; article by Yazuikov in the 
Russian EnteUdopedeckeakii Lexikon, L 36.) 

T IV 
ABNERorABINER,(Heb.-OnKor-obK'; 
in the Gr. of the LXX. 'Atfcn^p, or 'Atfci^p, 
or *A€auf^p ; 'A^^Mipor, and *A€4yripos in Jo- 
sephus ;) cousin to Saul, first king of the 
Israelites; Ner, the father of Abner, and 
Kish, the father of Saul, being brothers. Jose- 
phos supposes that he was the uncle of Saul, 
mentioned 1 Sam. x. 14 — 16. He was cap- 
tain of the host to Saul, and commanded under 
him in the war which was signalized by the 
victory of David over Goliath. (b.c. 1080?) 
He was with Saul when he pursued David in 
the wilderness of Ziph ; .and David, after he 
had penetrated in the night into the camp of 
Saul, and returned uncQscovered, rebuked 
Abner for his carelessness, and declared that 
he was worthy of death. On the death of 
Saul and three of his sons, in the battle 
against the Philistines on Mount Gilboa 
(B.C. 1070), Abner took Ishbosheth, a son 
^ Saul, who had survived the battle, and re- 
tiring into the country east of Jordan, made 
him king at Mahanaim. The title of Ish- 
bosheth appears to have been acknowledged 
by all Israel except the tribe of Judah, 
which adhered to David. If we may trust 
Josephus, Abner was in Uie battle on Mount 
Gilboa, and learning the death of Saul and 
his other sons, returned to the camp in time 
to rescue Ishbosheth ftrom the pursuit of the 
enemy. There is some difficulty in the 
chronological arrangement of the subsequent 
events. Most of our authorities suppose 
that some years, at least two, passed before 
hostilities broke out between the rival princes ; 
and that five years more, making seven in all, 
elapsed before the death of Ishbosheth left 
the kingdom undivided to David. We be- 
lieve this computation to be quite incorrect, 
and that the whole reign of Ishbosheth, 
from his father's death to his own, was only 
about two years ; and that the seven years 
and a half of David's reign at Hebron in- 
clude not only the time (twp years) of his 
sovereignty over Judah only, but the earlier 
part (five years and a half) of his reign over 
all Israel. According to this view we sup- 
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poM It to have been soon after the appoint- 
ment of lahboeheth and David to their re- 
spective thrones, that Abner marched towards 
Jodah to crush the latter. At Gibeon he 
was met by the army of David, under the 
command of his nephew and general Joab. 
An engagement between twelve chosen men 
<^ each party brought on a general conflict, 
in which Abner was defeated. In the flight 
he was pursued by Asahel brother of Joab, 
and was compelled in self-defence, though 
unwilling to preclude himself from an oppor- 
tunity of reconciliation with Joab, to slay 
his pursuer. The death of Asahel stopped 
the pursuit for a time, and enabled Abner to 
rally a part of his fbrces, and to induce Joab 
to recall his men. The war continued for 
a time longer, Ishbosheth becoming weaker 
every day, though supported by Abner with 
all his energy. 

A charge made by Isbbosheth against 
Abner, of having in intrigue with Rizpah, 
daughter of Aiah and concubine of Saul, led 
to a violent outbreak of passion on the pait 
of Abner, who threatened to forsake the 
cause of Isbbosheth and transfer the crown 
of the whole kin^om to David. For this 
purpose he negotiated with the elders of 
Israel ; and a journey to Hebron, undertaken 
for the purpose of restoring to David his 
wife Michal, daughter of Saul, (a restoration 
which Josephus tells us had been made by 
David the pledge of Abner's sincerity, and 
had been effected by his influence,) nve him 
an opportunity of conferring with David on 
the projected revolution. He had set out on 
his return from Hebron with the intention 
of bringing over all Israel to the party of 
David, when Joab, who had been absent from 
Hebron on a militarv expedition at the time 
of Abner's visit, and had just returned, sent 
a messenger after him to bring him back« 
Joab professed to David to suspect Abner's 
sincerity in the overtures he had made ; ac- 
cording to Josephus, he was jealous of the 
influence which Abner might acquire with 
David; and this jealousy quickened the 
vindictive feeling with which the death of 
Asahel had inspired him. He met Abner in 
the gate of the city and there murdered him, 
with the assistance, as it appears, of his 
brother Abishai, about b.c. 1068. As Hebron 
was a city of refuge, this act of Joab appears 
to have been a direct violation of the law ; 
but his power was too great for David to 
punish him. [Joab.] He honoured Abner 
with a pompous funeral in Hebron, at which 
all the people assisted ; and kunented to his 
servants and confidential friends the worth 
of the murdered chieftain, and his inability to 
punish those who had skiin him. (1 Sam. 
xiv. xvii xxvi. ; 2 Sam. i. — iii. ; Josephus, 
Jewish AnHq. vii. I. We have followed 
chiefly the chronology of Dr. Hales.) 

ABNEY, SIR THOMAS. [Waits.] 
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ABCyNDIO, ANTONIO, an Italian seolp- 
tor, who lived about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. He was called TAscona, 
after the pUce of his birth, upon the Lago 
Maggiore. Of his works little is known: he 
made a group of Yenns and Apollo for 
Francis L of France ; and he executed the 
eight colossal statues which adorn the ^u^ade 
of the house at Milan that belonged fonnerly 
to the celebrated sculptor Lione Lioni, the 
ftiYonrite of the emperor Charles V. In th^ 
Brackenhofer collection at Strassburg is a 
basso-rilievo in wax of Cupid kisnng Venus, 
who is reclining upon a conch, which is at- 
tributed to Abon^o. He was probably the 
father of the elder Alexuider Abondio. 
(Torre, RitraOo di MHomo; Fixssli, -^^Uge- 
manes Kunstler-LexicoiL) R. N. W. 

ABONDIO, ALESSANDRO, a Florentine 
painter, the son of a painter of the same 
name, who was a scholar of Michael Angelo, 
and excelled in representations in wax. They 
were both the contemporaries of Sandrart, 
who speaks of them with praise. The 
younger lived in Munich, where Sandrart 
became acquainted with him, about the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century ; he had been 
with his father in the service of the emperor 
Rudolph II. at Prague, but had after the death 
of his father, who died at Prague, entered 
into that of the Churfurst (Elector) Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria, at Munich. Sandrart ac- 
knowledges himself indebted to " the cele- 
brated Alexander Abondio" for valuable 
assistance in the compilation of his great 
work on the arts and artists of Germany, 
** Die deutsche Academie der Bau-Bildhauer- 
und Blahler-kunst" R. N. W. 

ABOVILLE, FRAN9OIS MARIE, was 
bom at Brest, on the 23d January, 1730, of a 
fkinily long distinguished in the military 
annals of l^ance. He entered the artillery 
in 1744, and served for some time under 
Marshal Saxe with great credit ; he was also 
engaged in the seven years' war in Germany. 
In the American revolutionary war he held the 
rank of colonel in the French auxiliary army 
under Rochambean, and directed the artillery 
with such effect that the Marquis Comwallis 
is said to have attributed his surrender at 
York Town rather to Aboville than to 
Washington. In France, Aboville was a 
moderate partisan of the revolution. In 1791 
he was one of the officers who adhered to 
the constituent assembly -, and, on Dumouriex* 
defection, in 1792, he issued an indignant 
proclamation in his capacity of lieutenant- 
general of the armies of the north and of 
Ardennes. But this did not prevent his 
being imprisoned for some time, as belonging 
to the nobility. Under Napoleon he beotme 
inspector-general of artillery, a senator, and 
member of the Legion of Honour ; he was also, 
in 1805, commander of the National Guard of 
the Doubs and Jura, and, in 1807, governor 
of Brest He adhmd to the restoration, and 
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was niftde a peer hj Look XVIIL ; bmt hav- 
ing, duriag the handred days, only excused 
hnnself from taking his seat in Napoleon's 
chamber on the plea of illness, he was ex- 
cluded on the return of the king, and only 
restored by a special ordinance some time 
after. He died on the let November, 1817. 
Besides his merit as an artillerist, Aboville 
had some, pretensions as an inventor; his 
wheels with metallic naves, which received 
honourable mention from the Institute in 
1808, being yet in use for the rebct/eret of 
Paris. (Babbe, &C., Biographie des Omiem* 
poraims, i. 32.; Le Moniteur Univend, t<xt 
1817, pp. 1239. 1279.) J. W. 

, ABRA'BANEL, DON ISAAC (pi n 
t>K33"OK Dn^) caUed also Abravanel, A- 
▼ravanel, and Abrabaniei, Ben Judah, by 
contraction (K^'IIH), HaracUa, the most 
celebrated of all the Spanish rabbis, was 
defcended from the ancient and honour- 
able fiuniljr of Abrabanel, which was of 
Hebrew origin. Though this family had 
always adhered to the religion of their fore- 
fathers, they had long been held noble in Spain, 
and permitted to assume the patrician title of 
D<Mi, which in those times was strictly con- 
fined to men of noble descent Indeed, 
Abrabanel himself boasts that this illustrious 
family was of royal blood, and of the house 
of IHvid, (Prefiice to the Commentary on 
Isaiahi) and he quotes as his evidence the 
author of ^ Shebet Jehuda,'' who states that 
this family first appeared in Seville, and then 
asserts its royal origin, ** for," says the Shebet 
Jehuda, '*a certain Spanish king, named Pyr- 
rhus, in the days of Nebuchadonosir, to whose 
assistance he had led an auxiliary force, 
brought back Hebrew captives into Spain, into 
that part which is called Andalusia, and came 
to the city of Toledo ; but that portion of the 
Hebrews who had inhabited within the third 
wall of Jerusalem, and were of the blood royal, 
he took to Seville.'* From Seville this family 
was dispersed over various parts of Spain 
and Portugal, but the main branch seems to 
have settled in Lisbon, then a flourishing 
city, where Rabbi Isaac Abrabanel was bom, 
A. x. 5197 (a. D. 1437). His parents, who 
were rich, spared no expense in his education ; 
and he, being naturally of a most acute and 
ardent disposition, and gifted with a wonder- 
ful power <^ application, became well versed 
in all the learning of the time, and especially 
in the Holy Scriptures, and the writings of 
the rabbis. Nor was he wanting in any of 
those higher qualities which form a great 
man, and lead to distinction : to the acuteness 
and subtlety of the Jewish character he 
added the gravity and courtesy of the Spa- 
nish hidalgo ; he possessed a peculiar tran- 
quillity of mind, and an aptitude for business, 
which are not often joined with profound 
learning. When he was twenty years of age 
he began his expositiims in the synagogue at 
Lisbon, and gave lectures on the book of 
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I>enfefonomy. These lectures formed the 
foundation of his valuable commentary on 
Deuteronomy, though they were lost for 
many years, and he only recovered them, to 
his great jov, in the year 1495, at Corfu, 
at a time when giving up other studies he 
applied himself with all his power to complete 
thu work. By his profound knowledge and 
lucid expositions of the Scriptures he earned 
himself the title of Rav (2")), ,the most flat- 
tering which his nation could bestow. The 
king of Portugal, Alphonso V., was so con- 
vinced of his superior prudence and wisdom, 
that he had firc^iuent recourse to his advice 
in time of war. On the death of Alphonso, . 
in 1481, his son and successor John IL, 
moved thereto by the bigotry of the age, or, 
as Father Bartolocci expresses it, knowing 
the malice and wickedness of this Jew's dis- 
position, banished him f^m his presence, 
together with all the ministers of the late king, 
under the pretence of their having ccmapir^ 
to deliver the kingdom to the Spaniards. 
Abrabanel, knowing how little scrupulous 
Catholic kings were in those days about 
sacrificing Jews on the slightest grounds, 
wisely resolved not to await the next move 
of his enemies, and he fled by night into the 
kingdom of Castile. By diligent application 
to business he had acquired great wealth, 
which was all confiscated; but what seems 
to have vexed him most was the loss of 
his books, and among the rest, the MS. of 
his lectures on Deuteronomy. The fame of 
his high <inalities having accompanied or 
followed him into Spain, he was in 1484 
received with great favour at the court of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Here also he ap- 
plied himself to mercantile speculation, Bar- 
tolocci says to usury, and soon acquired a 
large fortune. It was now at the age of 
forty-seven that he began his commentaries 
on the earlier prophets, which he finished 
in the space of four months : he seems to 
have lived in Spain with great pomp, as- 
suming aU the state of a Spanish grandee, 
until the year 1492, when the decree was 
promulgated by Ferdinand and Isabella by 
which all Jews were banished from their 
dominions, and their property was confiscated 
to the crown. Abrabanel, involved in the 
common ruin, embarked with his wife and 
children on the Mediterranean, and landed in 
the city of Naples, then, as now, the capital of 
the Two Sicilies, where his genius and great 
political experience soon opened him a way 
to the court of King Ferdinand, and to the 
royal favour. Here, at the age of fifty-six, 
he wrote his admirable commentaries on the 
books of Kings, while at the same time he 
was accumulating a new fortune bv assiduous 
and successful application to busmess. But 
while Abrabanel was eqjoying tranquillity at 
Naples, and was busy on other works which 
have preserved his name, the news arrived 
that Charles VIIL of France was preparing 
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ftn expedidon for the invasion of ^ Naples. 
This anny, in the bitterness of his mind, 
Abrabanel calls ** Zabob Melek Arphah '' 
(" The flies of the King of France"). (Pre- 
fibce to Deuteronomy,) But before the 
French king arriyed, Ferdinand died and 
Alphonso IL reigned in his stead, a. d. 

1494. The French occupied the principal 
fortresses almost without firing a gun, and 
gained possession of almost the whole king- 
dom of Naples. Alphonso, seized with a 
panic, fled into Sicily, and Abrabanel followed 
his fortunes, and dwelt with him at Messina, 
where Alphonso died in the following year, 

1495. Abrabanel, quitting Sicily, siuled to 
Corfu, but he remained there only one year, 
after which he returned to the kingdom 
of Naples, and fixed his abode at Monopoli, 
a maritime town of Apulia. At Corfu he 
began to write his commentaries on the 
later prophets. He lived at Monopoli for 
about seven years in great tranquiUity, de- 
voting himself almost entirely to his stu- 
dies, and here, between the years 1496 and 
1503, he completed many of his most cele- 
brated works. In 1508 he left his peaceful 
home at Monopoli, and sailed to Venice for 
the purpose of negotiating a commercial 
treaty between the lung of Portugal and the 
Venetian republic, as regarded the trade in 
spices. At Venice he wrote his commentaries 
on Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor 
prophets, and he remained there until his 
death, which took place a.d. 1508, or, ac- 
cording to the Jewish computation, a.m. 
5268, at the age of seventy-one. His body 
was carried to Padua, and buried in the an- 
cient cemetery of the Jews without the gates 
of that city. Within eight days afterwards 
R. Jacob Mints departed this life, and was 
buried by the side of his friend Abrabanel. 
In the year 1509, the city of Padua being 
besieged by the Imperialists, the Jewish ce- 
metery was entirely destroyed, and a highway 
opened through it, so that no vestiges of the 
tomb of Abrabanel remained. 

Dcm Isaac left three sons by one wife, 
Judah, Joseph, and Samuel, who all seem to 
have been worthy of their father. Judah, 
his first-born, better known as Leo He- 
brseus, is spoken of as a learned philo- 
sopher, a skilful physician, and an elegant 
poet Joseph, his second son, though not a 
man of great learning, was most highly es- 
teemed: he never left his &ther,-even in the 
seasons of Ms greatest adversities, and in him 
the promise annexed to the commandment 
was fulfilled, for he lived in peace, having 
survived his father many years. Samuel, who 
was also celebrated for his learning, became a 
convert to the Christian religion, at Ferrara, 
where he was baptised Alphonso, after the 
duke of that name. 

AbrabaneFs real greatness and intellectual 
power are shown m the important works 
which he has left to posterity ; and we muat 
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form a high estimate of his abilities when we 
consider that his life was not that of a retired 
student, but of a busy man of the world, a 
courtier, and one who was engaged in the 
pursuit of wealth, in which he was eminently 
successfuL Even his biographer Bartolocci, 
while he calls him a man of the most cor- 
rupt mind, (vir perspicui, sed pessimi in- 
genii,^ a blasphemer, and other hard names, 
is evidently struck with admiration of his 
high qualities ; he sa^s that he was a man of 
a most penetrating mmd, indefatigable, much 
accustomed to fhsting, and sleeping little, so 
that he often passed whole nights at his 
studies ; a diligent, though often ftdse ex- 
pounder of the Holy Scriptures, and of such 
facility with his pen, that his expositions of 
some books of Scripture were written in a 
few dajrs. But Bartolocci, himself a man 
of profound learning, could not do otherwise 
than respect a man like Don Isaac ; at the 
same time he could not forget that he himself 
was a Cistertian monk of the congregation of 
St Bernard, and in that character he could not 
pass over the severe blows which Abrabanel 
aims at the Roman Catholic clergy in some of 
his commentaries, especially that on Daniel and 
the later prophets. Indeed he spared neither 
popes nor car^nids, but he derived arguments 
against Christianity from the scandalous cor- 
ruptions of the court of Rome. The learned 
Bemardme is so provoked by these attacks, 
that he brings the most improbable charges 
against Abrabanel ; for instance, that by his 
haughty and insolent demeanour he con- 
tributed to bring on himself and nation the 
decree by which they were plundered, and 
banished fW>m Spain ; and yet, when he is 
speaking of Abrabaners abuse of Christianity, 
he adds, ** at the same time he was a flatterer 
of Christian princes, and so far from avoiding 
a friendly intercourse with Christians, that 
he courted it, using such mildness, ftuniliarity, 
ready politeness, and such pleasing conver- 
sation, that you would have thought that he 
too was a Christian." We have thus briefly 
dwelt on the character of Abrabanel, as 
Reland and others who have written his life 
have generally followed the very words of 
Bartolocci, who after all acknowledges that 
he compiled his life entirely from Abrabaners 
own works, which are certainly the best of all 
authorities, but by no means warrant the abuse 
with which he has loaded this learned Jew. 

The works of this great writer are cha- 
racterised by a clear and admirable method 
of explaining Scripture. Nic. Antonio, in the 
preface to the ^ Bibliotheca Hispana," speaks 
thus decidedly of the character and talents of 
Abrabanel: ** Isaac Abrabanel was gifted by 
nature with a superior genius, and by study he 
acquired profbund learning ; in industry he 
was indefatigable, but a most bitter enemy to 
the Christian name.** . . And again : ** Among 
the Hebrew conmientators, Isaac Abrabanel 
excels all others for genius and erudition ; of 
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him might well be said what Scaliger has 
said of Maimonides, that no one ever had so 
happy a method of unravelling difficulties 
(Siwry^vrra, and ivopa,) which were wont to be 
thought incapable of solution as Abrabanel." 

Stephen Souciet (^Disaertaiums sur divers 
pointg de Critique et de Chnmoloffie) thus 
speaks of Abrabanel : " Being driven out 
of Spain, he bent all his mind to the study of 
the Holy Scriptures, and with such admirable 
success, that he has been deservedly called the 
prince of the modem Jews ; for he was not 
only skilled in those studies to which his na- 
tion are usually devoted, but was well skilled 
in gentile literature, whether christian or 
heathen. Beside the Talmud, he was well 
versed in Onkelos, Jonathan, Josephus, the 
" Jezira,** ** Zohar," and the other cabbalistical 
writers, as well as ** Bereshith Rabba," and the 
other great commentaries. He had com- 
pletely mastered the works of Aben Ezra, 
Solomon Jarchi, Maimonides and his dis- 
ciples, the book Cosri, R. Abraham, R. Nis- 
sim, R. Moses Nachmanides, David Kimchi, 
Levi Gerson, R. Isaac, and a hundred others, 
whose opinions he gives with perspicuity 
and accuracy, and adopts or refotes as he 
finds them true or fklse. He was familiar 
with Aristotle and Plato ; he also quotes 
Pliny and St Augustine ; he shows great 
knowledge of philosophy, and indulges to 
excess in metaphysics. His diction is pure, but 
diffuse and ornate; he feels deeply for his na- 
tion and religion; and, on the other hand, 
repels and refutes with fervour and solid rea> 
soning all loose and dangerous interpretations 
of Scripture, from whatever quarter." 

Of his wonderAil facility in writing, some 
singular instances are given in the prefaces 
to his various works. For instance, when he 
first entered the kingdom of Castile he be- 
guiled his exile by writing his commentaries, 
and finished that on Joshua between the 10th 
and 26th days of the month Chesvan (Oc- 
tober), and his commentary on the book of 
Judges from the 1st of Chisleu, or November, 
to the 25th of the same; then beginning his 
commentaries on Samuel on the 1st of Tebeth 
(December), he finished them on the 13th of 
Adar (February) following, completing the 
whole of those important works in the space of 
four months of the same year, 1484. While he 
was making preparations for his commen- 
tary on the books of Kings he was sum- 
moned to the court of King Ferdinand the 
Catholic, in whose service he remained for 
eight, years, until 1492, the year of the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews, when in the space of 
three months more than three hundred thou- 
sand Jews left Spain. 

The works of Abrabanel are : 1. " Pe- 
TU8h al Hattorah" (" A Commentary on the 
Law"). This is for the most part a literal 
explanation of the text of the Pentateuch, 
in which the author shows himself well 
versed in the scholastic divinity of the time. 
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He commences by proposing questions on 
the sacred history and the text on which 
he is commenting, for the most part taken 
ftom Christian writers : he then carefully 
examines each, offers his own opinion, and 
finally answers objections. This work was 
first printed at Venice, in the small rabbi- 
nical character, a. h. 5339 (a. d. 1579), in 
folio, edited by R. Samuel Archivolti ; and 
again, a. h. 5364 (a. d. 1604). This com- 
mentary was completed by Abrabanel, at 
Monopoli in Apulia, on the 2nd day of the 
month Shevat or Shebet (January), 1496, 
four years after his expulsion from Spain, 
as appears firom the end of the Venetian edi- 
tion first mentioned. He was enabled to com- 
plete this work by the unexpected discovery of 
his lectures on Deuteronomy, in the previous 
year, 5255 (a. d. 1495), in Corfh, as related 
above. Leaving his other studies, he applied 
himself indefatigably to his commentary on 
that book, which was afterwards added to the 
commentaries on the first four books of the 
Pentateuch, though with a separate title. 

2 ** Mirkeveth hammishne,'* (** The second 
Chariot") (Goi.xli.43.) This work, which 
is the admired commentary on Deuteronomy 
above mentioned, was also printed by itself, 
at Savona in Italy, b^ Tobias Phoah, a. m. 
5301 (a.d. 1541), with a copious index of 
texts of Scripture, and references to the Tal- 
mud and other authorities. 

3. " Perush al Nebieim Rishonun " (" A 
Commentary on the earlier Prophets "). This 
work was begun while he was an exile in Cas- 
tile, the commentary on Joshua being finished 
in sixteen days, as mentioned above, and all 
as &r as the end of Samuel in four months. 
He wrote the commentary on the books of 
Kings, at Naples, the year after his banish- 
ment from Spain, as we find fh>m his preface 
to those books. When these commentaries 
on the early prophets were finished, they all 
appeared together, in the same year, a. m. 
5253 (a. d. 1493^, with a motto from Exodus 
(^xxii. 24.^ " Gerim ejithem " (" Ye were 
strangers ''). They were published, in folio, 
by the heirs of Soncini, who was one of the 
earliest Jewish printers in Ital^, and carried 
on his business at Bologna, Rimini, Pesaro, 
and in Lombardy. 

4. ** Perush al Nebieim Acharonim" 
(" A Commentary on the later Prophets, 
namely, on Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
on Thereassar, or the twelve minor pro- 
phets "). All these were printed in one col- 
lection, by the Soncini, a. m. 5280 (a. d. 
1520), in folio, in the large Hebrew letter, 
the holy text being pointed. It was after- 
wards published in an improved form, with a 
double index : — 1. Of texts of Scripture ; 2. 
Historical and doctrinal, referring to both the 
Talmud of Jerusalem and of Babylon, as well 
as the Midrash Rabboth, Midrash Hagadah, 
and other rabbinical writings. At the begin- 
ning there is a copy of verses in praise of the 
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book and the author, by R. Jndah, his SDii,which 
are an acroetic, the initial letters fbnning 
Jadah Ben Isaac Almibanel. This edition 
has not the name of the place where it was 
printed, but it is supposed to be an Amster- 
dam edition, from die superior elegance of 
the type : it was printed a. h. 5401 (a.d. 1641), 
in folio. In many parts of this work Abra- 
banel is yery severe on the Christian religion, 
and especially on the Roman Catholic church ; 
and the Jews of Rome, Spain, and other 
countries where the papal auUiority preyailed, 
were forbidden to read it, or to haye it in 
their houses. His commentary on Isaiah, 
from yerse 13 of chapter lii. to chapter liy., 
wherein he undertakes to prove the error of 
the Roman Catholic church in its applica- 
tion of these passages to the passion and death 
of Christ, was answered by Constandne 
TEmpereur, in a tract entitled, " Contra Abra- 
yanelem in Tsaiam,** printed at Lcyden, ▲. d. 
1631, in 8yo. 

5. ** Ma^jene H^'eshuah " ('* The Fountains 
of Salvation '*). (Isa, xii. 3.) This is a com- 
mentary on the prophecies of Daniel, in 
which the author attacks Christianity^, and 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy in particular, 
with great virulence : it is divided into 
twelve fountains, and seventy palm trees ; it 
has a preface by Rabbi Barach, which gives 
a very fiill account of the life of Abrabanel, 
from which many ikcts in this short notice 
are taken. It was printed a. h. 5311 (a.d. 
1551), in 4ta, but at what place does not ap- 
pear. Bnxtorff, who calls it ** commentarius 
pulcherrimus,** says Constantinople; but Bar- 
tolocci says that the paper, type, and orna- 
mented title characterise the typography of 
the Soncinati. Plantavitius says it was printed 
at Ferrara, in a. d. 1550. It was again pub- 

, lished at Amsterdam, a, m. 5404 (a. d. 1644), 
by Immanuel Benbenaste, in 4to., and again, 
A. M. 6407 (A. D. 1647), by David Bar Abra- 
ham de Castro. Ant Hulsius printed it, 
with a Latin translation by himself, in the 
appendix to his work on the Messiah, ** The- 
ologia Judaica de Messia," Breda, 1653, in 
4to. At the end of the work are these words, 
by the author: ** Begun and completed in the 
maritime city of Monopoli in Apulia, in the 
kingdom of Naples ; it was finished on the 
first day of the month Tebeth (December), 
A. M. 5257 (a. D. 1497). 

6. " Mashmia Jeshuah" C* The Preacher 
of Salvation"). {Isa, lii. 7.) It comprises 
various prophecies concerning the Messiah, 
taken from Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Ho- 
sea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Micah, Habakknk, 
Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, and 
the book of Psahns, from which he under- 
takes to prove that these prophecies are not 
to be understood as predicting the advent of 
the Messiah in the time of the second Temple, 
as the Christians understand and explain 
them ; and he also attacks Christianity with 
great fierceness; ** wherefore, in my opinion," 
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says Father Bartolocci, '* the reading of tiiia 
book, as well as the last (Maiyene Hijeshuah) 
should on no aoooont be permitted to the 
Jews.*' This work was also written at Mo- 
nopoli, in the following year, a. h. 5258 (a. ]>. 
1498). It was printed a. M. 5286 (a. d. 1526), 
by R. Jndah Ghedaliah, in folio, without 
notice of place, and at Amsterdam, by Im- 
manuel Benbenaste, a.bi. 5404 (a. d. 1644), 
in 4to., with stable, at the end, of all the pro- 
phecies explained in the work. 

7. *'Jeshuoth Meshicho" ("The Salvadon 
of his Anointed One "). (P8abn xxviii. 8.) 
This work explains all the mystical doctrines 
and sayings of the ancient rabbis which 
are found in the Talmud concerning the 
Messiah. It does not appear where the author 
wrote this work ; but in the catalogue of his 
own works given by Abrabanel himself, which 
is quoted by Bartolocci from the ** ShalaheUeth. 
Haikkabbala," (p. 44.) he gives the eommon 
title of " Migdol Jeshuoth " (" The Tower of 
Salvation") (2 5am.xxii. 5.) to the Maajene 
Jeshuah, Mashmia Jeshuah, and Jeahuoth 
Meshica 

8. " Atereth Zekenim" ("* The Crown of 
old Men "). (Ihw. xviL 6.) In this book is 
explained the passage of Deuteronomy which 
relates toExodus, xxiiL 20. and the following 
verses ; also the text, ** Behold I send my 
angel, and he shall prepare the way." ( Jfofac. 
iiL 1.) This woric was written when Abra- 
banel was very young, as he informs us in 
" Rosh Amana" (« The Head of Faith"). 
(^Song of Songg, iv. 8.) It was printed at Sa- 
vona in Italy, under the patronage of the 
prince Vespasian Gonsaga, a. m. 5317 (a.i>. 
1557), in 4to.by Tobias Ben Eliesar Phoah. 

9. " Rosh Amana" C* The Head of Faith "). 
(^Song of Scnggf iv. 8.) lu this work Abra- 
banel explains the principles of the Jewish 
religion. It is divided into twenty-four heads, 
or chapters, in which he principally attacks 
the thirteen articles of faith of R. Moses of 
Egypt, [Maihonides,} against whom this 
book appears to have been written. Planta- 
vitius, and those who have relied on him, 
(Plantavitius, BihUotlL Babb, Na 632.) say 
that it treats chiefly on the Paschal sacrifice, 
and the inheritance of the patriarchs. It was 
printed at Constantinople, together with the 
«« Zebach Pesach," and '* Nachalath Aboth," 
A. H. 5266 (a. d. 1506), in 4to. by R. David 
and R. Samuel Nachmiash, during the reign 
of the sultan Bigazet, two years before the 
author's death. It was also printed at Venice, 
by Marco Antonio, on the Rialto, a. h. 5315 
(a. d. 1545), in 4to. This work was trans- 
lated into Latin by Vorstius, with notes on 
chapters xiii. and xiv. and printed at Amster- 
dam, 1638, in 4ta 

10. At Monopoli, a. m. 5256 (a. d. 1496% 
on the eve of the Passover, he completed his 
*' Zebach Pesach" C* Sacrifice of the Pass- 
over"). This work contains a frdl and clear 
explanation of the preparation for this feast. 
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wliieh 18 contained ia the narnittye of the 
ezodos of the children of Israel out of Egypt, 
called ** Hagadah Shel Pesach" (*' The Mis- 
tical Narration of the Passover") ; to which 
he prefixed a long and learned pre&ce, in 
-which he explains the plan of his work, and 
divides it into a hundred measures (shaarim),* 
in allusion to Genesis, xxvi. 12., *' And Isuic 
served in that land, and the same jear re- 
ceived a hundred ibid." It was fiivt printed 
at Constantinople, ▲. M. 5266 (a. d. 1506), as 
mentioned above ; next at Venice, by Marco 
Antonio Justiniani, a. m. 5305 (a. d. 1545), in 
4to. ; this is a very elegant edition ; thirdly, 
at Cremona, a. h. 5317 (a. d. 1557), in 4to. 
with the text pointed ; and lastly, at Trent, 
a. m. 5321 (a. d. 1561), in folio, edited by 
R. Jacob Markaria. 

1 1. ** Nachalath Aboth" (** The Inheritance 
of the Fathers "). This work is a commentary 
on "Pirke Aboth" (" The Chapter of the 
Fathers") of the Mishna, which he began at 
Monopoli, A. M. 5256 (a. d. 1496), and finished 
on the 1 1th day of Thammuz (June) of the 
same year. He dedicated it to his youngest 
son, Samuel This is a treatise on Jewish 
antiquities, in which he records the ancient 
&thers of the synagogue, with their names, 
acts, and intellectual character, which renders 
this work well worth reading by all who are 
curious in Jewish antiquities. There is an 
elegant copy of verses prefixed, by his son 
Judbah, to this volume, which was published 
at Venice, in 4to., a. m. 5305 (a. d. 1545), 
with the commentary of Maimonides on 
" Pirke Aboth," and the text in the square 
Hebrew letter (litters quadrats) between 
the two commentaries. It was again printed 
at Venice, A. h. 5327 (a. d. 1567), in folio. 

12. " Scpher Shanujim Chadashim " Q' The 
Book of the New Heavens "). Of this work 
the author himself says it was written to 
direct attention to the wonders of creation, 
with an elucidation of cap. xix. part ii. of the 
" Moreh " of Maimonides. 

13. " Miphaloth Elohim" (" The Works or 
God"). {Psaim Ixvi. 6.) Here the author 
treats of the works of the Creator ; of the 
world, the angels, the Mosaic law, &c ; and 
he argues powerftdly against the ancient pe- 
ripatetic philosophers and modem materialists 
on the creation, and he reftites their arguments 
for the perpetual existence of the world. It 
is divided into ten maamaroth, or treatises. 
Li this work he also defends Maimonides 
against the arguments of the author of 
"Dtarim," [Joseph Albo,] in which the 
*' Moreh" of that author is attacked ; though 
he did not himself spare Maimonides, when 
he thought him in error, as we have already 
shown. 

14. « Tzedek Olamhn" (" The Justice of 
■^8^'*)f '^ three maamarim, or treatises. 

• Some authors have translated D^Tj;t5' (Shaarim) 
** gates." bat they erkleDtly did not perctlvc the au- 
thor's drift. 
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The first is on rewards and punishments; the 
second on the worki of souls; the third on 
the resurrection and final judgment This 
work he left incomplete, intending to finish 
it at his leisure, as be mentions in the " Na- 
chalath Aboth." The work appears to be lost. 

15. '* Lahakath Hannebieim" ('* The Con- 
gregation of the Prophets") (^Sam, xix. 20.) ; 
a treatise on the prophecy of Moses, on 
which he had treated in the 

16.'*Machaze Shaddai " ('* The Vision of 
the Omnipotent"), which was lost in some of 
his various banishments and migrations, and 
in place of which he wrote the above work, 
in which he frequently attacks the " Moreh" 
of Maimonides. 

17." Sepher Jemoth Haolam " (" The Book 
of the Days of the World "). This is a chro- 
nology, in which he promised an account of 
the persecutions suffered by his nation, "fh>m 
the day on which Adam, the first man, was 
bom, even to this day." He writes this in 
the " Maiyene Jeshuah," fountain 2. palm 3. 
But this work cannot be found, and was pro- 
bably never finished. 

18. A Dissertation against Maimonides, on 
the vision of Ezekiel, in the " Moreh," which 
he speaks of in the " Maigene," foontain 2. 
palm 2. This work also seems to be lost 

19. " Kitzur al Pirke Aboth, veal Hagga- 
dah Shel Pesach." This is an epitome of the 
commentary on the ** Pirke Aboth," and on 
the mysticad announcement of the Passover. 
This epitome of two of Abrabanel's works is 
not by himself, though generally enumerated 
among his works, but by R. Jacob Bar 
Eliakim. [Jacob bar Eliaux Hauel- 

PRON.] 

20. An answer to twelve questions on phi- 
losophical subjects proposed to him by R. 
Saul Cohen, called Ashkenasi, or the Ger- 
man, the manuscript of which is said to be 
in the library at Leyden, among the Wame- 
rian collection, and which the author of 
*' Shalshelleth Hakkabl>ala" says he saw in 
print 

Of these works many selections have been 
translated into Latin, and among the trans- 
lators of them the younger Buxtorff holds 
the first rank. Among others, he translated 
the whole of the couunentary on Daniel. 
(Bartoloccius, Biblioth, Mag. Rabb. iii. 874 — 
888. ; Wolfius, Biblioth, Hebr, i. 627—640. 
iii. 540—544. iv. 877.; Le Long, Biblioth. 
Sacra, ii. 802. ; Antonio, BibUoA. Hispana, 
i. 627. iiL 663. ; Bayle, Diet Hist et Critique; 
Abrabanel, Preface to the Commentary on 
Daniel^ and Preface to the Commentary on 
Hosea ; Etienne Souciet, Dissertations^ (fc. de 
Critique et Chronolegie, i. 343. ed. 1715.) 

C. P. H. 

ABRADA'TAS CASpoJdlTOj), a king of 
Susa, and contemporary of Cyrus the first 
king of Persia. In the war of Cyrus with 
Assyria, Abradatas was the ally of the 
Assyrians, and when their camp was taken, 
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Panthea, the irife of Abradatas, fell into the 
hands of Cyrus, -while her huaband, who hap- 
pened to be absent on an embassy to the 
king of the Bactrians, escaped the £ikte of his 
wife. Cyrus not only treated the captive 
queen honourably, but also protected her 
from the attempts which Araspas made upon 
her honour. Panthea, in gratitude for this, 
persuaded her husband to become the ally of 
Cyrus. In the war of Cyrus a^nst Crcesus, 
Abradatas was presented by his wife with a 
magnificent armour, and exhorted to fight 
bravely. He and his men were arrayed 
against the Egyptians, and he fell in battle. 
His bodjr was rescued by his wife, who 
carried it to a solitary place on the river 
Pactolus, where she wept and mourned over 
his fate. Notwithstanding the entreaties and 
the kind promises of C^rus, Panthea put an 
end to her own life, havmg ordered her nurse 
to wrap her up in the same cloak which 
covered the IxKly of her husband. Three 
&ithful eunuchs followed her example. When 
Cyrus heard of this catastrophe, he was 
deeply moved, and commanded a high mound 
to be raised in honour of the dead : on the 
top of it he had two pillars erected; one, 
standing somewhat higher than the other, 
bore in Syriac characters the name of Abra- 
datas ; the lower, that of his wife Panthea. 
At the foot of the mount he had three smaller 
pillars placed in honour of the faithAil 
eunuchs, which bore the inscription ff«n?irro^. 
X»y. This monument was said still to exist 
in the time of Xenophon. 

The tragic story of Abradatas, and of the 
death of his wife, forms one of the most bean- 
tiful episodes in Xenophon's ** Cyropeedia," but 
whether it is founded upon historical facts, 
or whether it is a mere fiction of Xenophon, 
cannot be decided, though the latter is more 
probable, as no other historian alludes to it 
(Xenophon's CyroptBdia, v. 1. 3. vi. 1. 45. &c. 
vi. 4. 2. &c. vii. 3. 2. &c. ; Lucian, Imag, 
20.) L.S. 

ABR AH AH IBNU-S-S AB A'H, sumamed 
Al-ashram, or the slit-nosed, and Abu Makh- 
zum (the slashed), king or viceroy of Yemen 
before the birth of Mohammed, was an Ethio- 
pian, who professed the Christian religion. 
Wishing for the diffusion of his faith, and 
with a view to attract to his dominions the 
pllg^ms who annually visited the temple of 
Mecca, be erected a magnificent church in 
his capital, the city of San'ah. The tribe of 
Koraysh, who were the natural guardians 
of the Ka*abah, finding that the concourse 
of pilgrims diminished every year, sent to 
San'ah a man named Nufayl, of the tribe of 
Kenanah, who having gained admittance into 
the church by night, d^ed the altars and the 
walls with excrements. Abrahah, highly in- 
censed at this profanation, vowed destruction 
to the Ka'bah, and set out against Mecca at 
the head of a considerable force, and with 
thirteen elephants, which he had lately re- 
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ceived fh>m the king of Ethiopia. Abrahah 
himself was mounted upon an immense white 
elephant, named Mahmua. At the approach 
of this formidable host, the Meccans retired 
to the neighbouring mountains ; and Abrahah 
would have entered the city without oppo* 
sition, if the elephant on which he rode, as 
well as all the others, had not suddenly re- 
fused to advance, and wheeled round upon the 
host, which was thrown into confusion. The 
Meccans then came down from the moun- 
tains and gained an easy victory. The Ara- 
bian writers relate several prodigies respecting 
this defeat They say that a larg^ flock of 
birds, like swallows, came flying from the sea 
coast, each carrying three stones, one in each 
foot, and one in the bill, which they let fall 
on the heads of Abrahah*s men, all of whom 
were thus killed, except Abrahah himself, 
who fled to Ethiopia, but died soon after his 
arrival there. This remarkable defeat of 
Abrahah happened the very year of Moham- 
med's birth, and is alluded to in a short surah 
or chapter of the Koran, entitled Al-f il (the 
elephant). The war itself is called " Harbu-1> 
fil" (the war of the elephant); and it consti- 
tuted an lera, which was superseded by the 
Hijra, or flight (Abu-l-feda,J/t«^. Arab, ante 
Mohammidem; Sale's Kordn, p. 501.) P.deG. 

ABRAHAM, (in Heb. DH^SK, I e, the 
father of a numerous people; in the LXX. 
'Aepad/i; in the N. T. 'Aepadfji; in the Yulg. 
Abraham ;) the father of the Jewish nation. 

Of the birth of this eminent person the Scrip- 
ture gives us no account ; but at the time of the 
earliest notice of him his family were resident 
in " Ur of the Chaldees,** or *♦ Chasdim," a 
place with respect to which nothing seems to 
be ascertainable, except that it was in Meso- 
potamia. He was the son of Terah, a de- 
scendant of Shem ; and, from a comparison 
of ages and other circumstances, was pro- 
bably the youngest son. His brothers were 
Nahor and Haran. His original name was 
Abram, (in Heb. D13K, i. e. exalted father ; 
in the LXX. *A«pcvA; in the Yulg. Abram ;j 
which was afterwards by Divine appointment 
changed into Abraham. He was called by 
God to leave his country and kindred, and 
set out for a land to be afterwards pointed 
out ; and in consequence of this, the tribe of 
which Terah was the head left Ur of the 
Chaldees, and migrated to Haran or Charran, 
which was situated in " Padan Aram" (" the 
plain of Aram "), and is generally agreed to 
be the Carrhae of Roman writers. Haran 
died in Ur, before this first migration of the 
familjf ; leaving one son, Lot, whose history 
is intimately connected with that of Abram ; 
and two daughters, Milcah, who married 
Nahor, and Iscah, whom Josephus identi- 
fies with Sarai, wife of Abram. An early 
tradition, common to the Jews and other 
oriental nadons, and noticed in the book of 
Judith, represents Abram as having been 
persecuted by the Chaldseans on account of 
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bis oppcMidon to idolatry. The tTftditkm is 
countenanced by the Vulgate version of Nehe- 
miah, ix.7. where what oar English tnuulaton 
hare rendered ** oat of Ur of the Chaldees," 
is translated *'ez igne ChaldflBomm," ** oat of 
the fire of the Chaldees." The ambiguity of 
the Hebrew word O^M), which admits of 
either rendering **Ur" or "fire," has been 
possibly the source of the tradition, with re- 
spect to which the canonical Seriptores are 
otherwise silent Abram's opposition to 
idolatry, and the tumult which it excited, are 
noticed by Josephus (Jewish Antiq. u 7. 1.) ; 
bat his account seems to fix these transactions 
at Haran radier than Ur. 

In Haran, Abram received a second Divine 
notice to migrate to the land which God 
would point out The doration of Abram's 
stay at Haran is not mentioned. At the 
time of the second notice, Terah was dead. 
(Acit, vii. 4.) A division of the £unily 
consequently took place. Abram, with his 
wife Sarai and his nephew Lot, in obedience 
to the Divine command, proceeded to the land 
of Canaan ; while Nahor remained at Haran, 
where his descendants continued to dwell. In 
this second notice to Abram, the promise 
of the Divine favour and of a numerous pos* 
terity was distinctly given, with the emphatic 
addition " that in his seed all the families of 
the earth should be blessed," which most in- 
terpreters understand as a promise of the 
Messiah. Abram was seventy-five years old 
at the time of this second migration. 

Abram's first recorded resting-place in the 
land of Canaan was near the site afterwards 
occupied by the city of Shechem or Sychar, 
in what our translators call ** the plain of 
Moreh," but which we are disposed to render 
" at the terebinth tree of Moreh." From 
thence he removed to a spot between Lux, 
afterwards called Beth-el, and Ai or Hal; 
subsequently he proceeded still farther south ; 
and, being pressed by fkmine, removed to 
Egypt, — a circumstance which shows the 
early reputation of that country for fertility 
in com. At Moreh and Beth-el he built 
altars for the worship of Grod ; and at Moreh 
the Lord appeared to him, and gave him the 
first recorded promise that his seed should 
inherit that iimd. The Canaanites were 
already in the land when Abram reached it, 
having migrated, as it appears, from the 
parts a4jacent to the Persum Gulf^ which 
seem to have been the. first seat of the de- 
scendants of Ham, of whom they were a 
portion. (Herodotus, i. I. ; Justin, Ex Trogi 
Pompeii Historiis Extemisy lib. xviii. 3.) 

In Egypt Abram was near losing his wife, 
whom he had by a culpable equivocation 
represented as his sister, and who was taken 
from him and placed in the house of Pharaoh. 
A Divine judgment upon the house of Pharaoh, 
the nature of which is not explained, pre- 
vented any injury to Sarai, who was restored 
to her husband with a message of mingled 
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apology and reproach. Abram immediately 
returned to the land of Canaan. 

His first place of rest in Canaan was in the 
south, whence he removed to his former en- 
campment between Beth-el and ^u. Here 
the increase of his cattle, which had been 
augmented by gifts firom Pharaoh, led him to 
separate ftom his nephew Lot who had 
hitherto accompanied him. The kindness 
which Abram manifested to his yovng 
kinsman on this occasion forms an interest- 
ing trait in his character. Lot settled in 
the plain or valley of Jordan, near the city 
of Sodom ; while Abram removed to ** the 
plains," or rather **the terebinth trees" of 
Mamre (so called from a native chieftain, 
confederate with Abram) ; and there building 
an altar, made it his permanent abode. This 
encampment was adjacent to Kiijath Arba 
(or the city of Arba), afterwards better known 
as Hebron, now Habroun, about twenty-seven 
miles south of Jerusalem. Immediately after 
his partingfWnn Lot, Abram received fhnn God 
a confirmation of the promise of a numerous 
posterity, who should receive the land of 
Canaan for an everlasting inheritance. 

Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, with three 
allied princes, having invaded Canaan and 
plundered Sodom, carried off Lot and his 
fiunily among their captives. The intelli- 
gence of this disaster being brought to Abram, 
he immediately armed his servants, and pur- 
suing the victorious princes, who were re- 
tummg to their own land, came up with them 
at Dan, by which Josephus understands one 
of the springs of Jordan, but which more 
likely means the site afterwards occupied by 
the town of Dan. .Abram completely de- 
feated them; and, having recovered his 
nephew and the other captives and the plun- 
der, returned to his dwelling-place near He« 
bron. On his return he was met by Melchize- 
dek, king of Salem, which most commentators 
after Josephus identify with Jerusalem, (comp. 
Psahn Ixxvi. 2.) who brought him and his 
men refreshment Melchia^ek was a priest 
as well as a king, and bestowed his benedic- 
tion upon Abram, who gave him a tenth of 
the recovered booty. Abram restored the 
captives and the spoil to the king of Sodom, 
from whom they had been taken, except what 
had been consumed by his. little army, and 
what by the usage of war was due to the 
Canaanite brothers, Aner, Eshcol, and Mamre, 
who had acted as auxiliaries in the expe- 
dition. 

In a communication from God, made under 
circumstances of peculiar solemnity, Abram 
received the renewal of the Divine promises, 
accompanied by a prophecy of the bondage 
and sufferings of his descendants for ^r 
centuries in a foreign land. Ten years had 
now elapsed since his removal from Haran ; 
and Sarai, impatient that she was childless, 
bestowed upon Abram her servant Hagar, 
an Egyptian, for his wife. Hagar being preg- 
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nant, became insolent to Sarai, to whom she 
still remained in serritode} and, being se- 
verely treated in consequence of her insolence, 
fled. By a Diyine intimation, she retained ; 
and in due time brought forth Ishmael, the 
eldest of Abram's children. Thirteen years 
after this, when Abram was ninety-nine years 
old, God again appeared to him, and com- 
manded that his name should be changed 
firom Abram to Abraham, and that of his wife 
fh>m Sarai, (in Heb. ^1^, in the LXX. Xdpa, 
in the Vulg. Sotm,) a name of nncertain 
meaning, to Sarah, (in Heb. illfi^, in the 
LXX. idfi^ in the Vulg. Sara,^ that is, 
** princess." A promise was added, that 
&oagh Sarah was now in the course of nature 
past child-bearing, she should bear a son, 
who should inherit the promises which had 
been made to Abraham; while to Ishmael 
(for whom Abraham had interceded), a pro- 
mise was made that his posterity should be 
numerous. It was on this occasion that cir- 
cumcision was instituted as the token of the 
coTenant which €rod had made with Abraham, 
who, with all the males of his household, 
submitted to the rite. 

Very shortly after this, the Lord appeared 
again to Abraham : this time he appeared in 
a bodily form, and renewed the promise of a 
child by Sarah, fixing the time of its accom- 
plishment The Lord also announced to 
Abraham the awful destruction which im- 
pended over Sodom ; Abraham interceded ; 
but the conditions on which pardon was pro- 
mised could not be Ailfilled, and Sodom and 
the adjacent cities were destroyed. Lot was, 
howeyer, deliyered, on account both of the 
Diyine favour to Abraham, and of his own 
righteousness. 

The birth of a son by Sarah took place at 
the appointed time ; and Abraham called the 
child Isaac Just before the birth of this son 
the Scripture records an adventure by which 
Abraham, who was then sojourning in Gerar, 
was near losing his wife, jost in the same 
manner as in Egypt, and owing to the same 
culpable equivocation. The two cases present 
a remarkable similarity, except that the per- 
son concerned in the latter was Abimelech, 
king of the Philistines of Gerar. From the 
circumstances of the history, as compared 
with the now advanced age of Sarah, it is 
probable that the incident is misplaced in 
respect of time, and ought to be referred to 
the period of Abraham's residence in the 
south, just before or just after his visit to 
Egypt He was, however, at Beer-sheba, 
near Gerar, about the time of Isaac's birth, 
and entered into a treaty or covenant with 
AJI^nelech. The birth of Isaac appears to 
have excited the jealousy of Ishmael; and 
this led to the expulsion of Hagar and her 
son from the tents of Abraham; to which, 
however, Abraham did not consent, though 
urged by Sarah, until it was sanctioned by a 
divine command, and the safety of the lad 
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assured by a divine promise, ^ because h« 
was Abraham's seed." Hagar and her son 
'^ wandered in the wilderness of Beer-sheba," 
which renders it probable that Abraham 
was then encamped there ; and this enables 
us to make some approximation to the time 
of his removal from Hebron ; for at the de- 
struction of Sodom, about a year before Isaac's 
birth, he was still at the terebinth trees of 
Mamre : but whether his removal from He- 
bron to Beer-sheba took place before or 
after Isaac's birth we have no means of ascer- 
taining. 

The faith of Abraham was now called to 
undergo its severest trial. He was required 
by God to offer up Isaac, the child of promise, 
as a burnt-offering. Obedient to the com- 
mand, he proceeded with his son to the ap- 
pointed place, the land of Moriah, and was 
on the point of slaying his son, when a voice 
from heaven stopped his hand. It was de- 
clared that God was satisfied ; and the pro- 
mises were solemnly renewed. The date of 
this transaction appears no ftirther than from 
the fact that Isaac was old enough to be able to 
carry the wood for the altar on which he was 
to be offered, and that Abraham was still re- 
sident at Beer-sheba. 

The patriarch afterwards returned to his 
former place of residence at or near Hebron. 
Here Sarah died, aged a hundred and 
twenty-seven; and Abraham, to secure a 
fiunily burial-place, purchased the cave and 
field of Machpelah, near Hebron, in which 
Sarah was buned. It was soon after this that 
he sent his servant, Eliezer of Damascus, to 
Haran, to the city or settlement of his brother 
Nahor, to take a wife for Isaac from among 
his own kindred. Eliezer fulfilled his com- 
mission ; and having arranged the prelimi- 
naries for a marriage between Isaac and Re- 
bekah, daughter of Bethuel, and grand- 
daughter of Nahor, brought her home with 
him ; she was immediately married to Isaac, 
who was at this time forty years of age, 
Abraham himself being just a century older. 
He survived this event several years, djdng 
at the age of a hundred and seventy-five ; and 
was buried in the cave of Biachpelah, by his 
sons Isaac and IshmaeL 

He had several other sons by a third wife, 
Keturah. This marriage is not noticed in 
Scripture till the close of Abraham's history. 
But that Abraham, whoat Isaac's birth deemed 
himself too old to be a fietther, should marry 
forty years after, and have a large family, is 
scarcely credible: we must therefore refer 
the marriage and its fruits to an earlier but 
unascertained period. Abraham portioned 
all his sons by Keturah, and sent them into 
the country east of Canaan before his death. 

The sera of Abraham is not exactly settled. 
The chronology in the margin of our common 
Bibles assigps his «* call" (t. e. his second call, 
when he migrated from Haran to the land of 
Canaan) to the year b.c. 1921: Cahnet as- 
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sif^u it to B. c. 1917 ; and Hales to B.c. 3078. 
While dispofled in general to adopt Hales's 
chronology, yre have to move back the dates 
of all events previous to the sqjourn of the 
Israelites in Egypt, from a conviction that he 
has, with many others, improperly shortened 
that period by two hundred and fifteen yean : 
we should therefore fix the call of Abraham 
in B. c 2293 ; and as Abraham was then 
seventy-five, this date will determine the 
period of all events which can be referred 
to any year of his life. 

The name and repnta;don of Abraham are 
very widely diffused. He was father, by 
bhmael, of the Ishmaelites, who constituted 
a considerable portion of the Beduin race ^ 
by Isaac, of the Jews and Edomxtes; and 
by the sons of Ketnrah, of the Midianites. 
The Moabites and Ammonites deduced their 
origin from his nephew Lot Both Ara- 
bians and Jews have many traditions re- 
specting him, of which some are sufilciently 
absurd. Josephus quotes some notices oif 
him frt>m Berosns, Hecatsens, and Nicolaus 
of Damascus ; the last of these makes him 
to have reigned for awhile in Damascus ; and 
Justin (Ex Tragi Pompeii Hi*toriis Extemis, 
lib. xxzvi. 2.) seems to refer to a similar 
tradition. A village in the territory of Da- 
mascus, named from him, was shown in the 
days of Josephus. A tomb supposed to be 
that of Abraham and the other patriarchs is 
said to have been discovered in the year of 
the Hijra 513 (a.d. 1119), and is accounted 
by Mohammedans the fourth place of pilgrim- 
age, being held in reverence next after Mecca, 
Medina, and Jerusalem. 

Many works have been ascribed to Abraham, 
some of which are quoted by the fathers. 
The Arabs call him Ebrahim, the Persians 
and Turks Ibrahim. Many of the oriental 
traditions and tales respecting him are noticed 
in the dictionaries of Bayle and Chaufepio, 
and in the "Biblioth6que Orientale" of D'Her- 
belot. The only authentic account of him 
is in the book of Genesis ; the additions 
and amplifications of Josephus are of little 
value. J. C. M. 

ABRAHAM, in Russian Avniamy, was 
bishop of Suzdal, between the years 1431 
and 1458, an important period in the history 
of the Russian church. The metropolitan 
Isidore, a Thessalonican by birth, had been 
appointed by the patriarch of Constantinople, 
and he seconded the views at that time en- 
tertained by the Greek emperor John Palte- 
ologus for the union of the Greek and Latin 
churches, with the hope of engaging the 
Catholic princes of the West in the defence of 
the tottering empire of the East, against the 
Turka. The Grand Duke Basil, or Vassily, 
found himself unable to prevent the metro- 
politan's intended journey to the council of 
Florence, which was assembled with the 
purpose of effecting the union, but Abraham 
of Suzdal was sent along with him. On the 
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6th of June, 1439, the act of union took place, 
in the cathedral of Florence, and the Russian 
metropolitan was one of the contracting par- 
ties. On his return to Rossil^ the Grand Duke 
assembled a council of bishops, of whom 
Abraham of Suadal was one, and commanded 
them to examine the whole question, when 
the result was their adherence to the Greek 
church, and the r^ection of the concessions 
to the Latin church which Isidore had made.' 
This decision may probably be attributed in 
a great degree to the adviee of Abraham. 
(Article bv Sidonsky, in Russian Enttikiope- 
dkheshf Lexiktm, i. 89.; Strshl, Gemihichie 
der Btutixhen Kirche, I 446, &c) T. W. 

ABRAHAM (Dni3M "1), a Jewish 
writer, of whom we find no other notice than 
that he is the author of ** Sepher Tzcphuni" 
(** The Book of the Hidden Treasure"), a com- 
mentary on the Song of Solomon, which was 
published at Prague, a. m. 5371 (a.i>. 1611), 
according to the " Siphte Jeshenim '* of R. 
Shabtai, and at Sabionetta in Italy, a. m. 5318, 
▲. D. 1 558 ; which edition is in Oppenheimer*8 
collection. The mannscript is in the Vatican 
library, on vellum. (Wolfins, BibUotiL Hebr. 
i. 22. ; Bartoloccius, BibUoth. Mag. Babb, L 
736. ; Biblioiheca Vatieana.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM (Dn")3M 'H), a rabbi, 
whose commentary on the Pentateudi, which 
is honoured by the learned Wolff with the 
epithet of 'Muculentissimns,*' is numbered 
among the folio manuscripts in the catalogue 
of the library of Trigland. (Codd. Or, 
p. 63.) The greater part of it i^pears to be 
composed of the dogmas of the Cabbala, 
though they are generally made to bear some 
application to the Pentateuch, with short notes 
on the five Me^lloth.* Trigland quotes it 
in his dissertation on the Karaites. (De 
KartBtSj p. 188.) We find no notice of the 
time at which this rabbi lived and wrote. 
(Wolfius, Biblioth, Hebr, iiu 17.) C P. H. 

ABRAHA5I (Oni3K "1). The learned 
Oppenheimer had in his library, which now 
forms a part of the Bodleian library at Oxford, 
a folio mannscript called ** Beth Abraham " 
(" The House of Abraham"), which treats of 
what happened to Abraham before the ex- 
pulsion of Hagar from his house. The an- 



* The five Meffillolh are five small rolls on ycllinn, 
each comprising one of thd holy books appointed to be 
read through in the synagogue at flxed times of the 
year. 1. The " Shir Hashirim " (Song of Songs), on 
the Feast of the Fussover, on the last or eighth day of 
the feast, in memory of the Exodus, and of the expected 
deliverance by the Messiah hereafter. 2. " Ruth," on 
the second day of the Feast of Weeks or Pentecost ; 
because it declares the genealogy of David. 3. ** Ecah ** 
(the Lamentations), on the ninth day of the fifth 
month, Ab (July), on account of the Babylonian cap- 
tivity and the destruction of the Temple. 4. " Kohe- 
leth^' (Bccleslastes), on the third day of the Feast of 
Tabernacles, in commemoration of the cloudy pillar, 
and the Divine protection in the desert. 5. ** Megil- 
Uth Esther " (the Book of Rsthrr), which is also called 
"Megillath" (the volume or roll); it is read on the 
14th and 15th days of the month Adar (February), in 
commemoration of the discovery of Haman's treachery 
and the escape of the Jews. 
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thor 18 stated to be Rabbi Abrabam; bat 
whether one of the Abrahams before re- 
ferred to, or another person of the name, 
cannot be ascertained. (Wolfins, BihlioA, 
flc^r. iii. 17.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM (OnnnK 'n), the disciple 
of ^IKn, t. e. R. Isaac Lnria. [Abbaham thb 
Levite the Elder.] 

ARRAH AM BEN AARON DE BOTON 

(piDn n pini< p naniai^ n) edited the 

work of his relatiye R. Abraham de Boton 
called **Lechem Rab," which was printed 
at Smyrna, a.m. 5420 (a.d. 1660), in folio. 
[Abkahax de Botom.] (Wolfins, Biblioth. 
ffein-, iii. 20.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM AARON (jnHK Dn-|3K 'H), 
BEN MENACHEA^ MIN BACHRACH, 
which latter appellative Wolff supposes to 
mean Bacharacensis, and would make him a 
native of Bacharach on the Rhine. This is 
most probably the true interpretation of the 
Hebrew appellative, as many Jewish &milies 
have long been established in that part -of 
Germany. He is also called R. Aaron 
Chasan. He wrote ** Urim Vethummim," 
" Urim and Thummim " (Light and Perfec- 
tion), (^Exod, xzviiL SO.) an ascetic and 
mora] treatise, which has some forms of 
prayer at the end ; it was published at Am- 
sterdam, A. H. 5413 (A.D. 1653), in 4to. It is 
most probable that this author was contem- 
porary, or nearly so, with the publication of 
his book, as we find no notice of the ma- 
nuscript in any of the great libraries, either 
public or private, nor any editor's name 
to his work. (Wolfius, Bibiioth. Hebr. iii. 
20.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM ABEN MEGAS (Dm3K n 
^yD pK), a Spanish rabbi, whom the 
** Siphte Jeshenim'* calls E^^D, a difference 
which, though in Hebrew very considerable, 
-we can only express by a strong guttural 
accent on the last syllable, Meghas. Morinus, 
in his " Ezercitationes Biblicas," (p. 145.) has 
changed his name into Abraham ben Bigas; 
and the author of the "Bibliotheca Col- 
bertina," into Abraham ben Nigas. He was 
a descendant of R. Joseph ben Meir Levi ben 
Megas, who was preceptor to the great Mai- 
monides. His works are : 1. ** Kebod Elohim '' 
("The Glory of God"), {Ezekid, ix. 3.) 
which consists of discourses on the Penta- 
teuch, and was printed at Constantinople, a. m. 
5365 (a. d. 1605), in 4to. 2. " Emeck Has- 
siddim" (« The Vale of Siddim "). (Gen, xiv. 
3.) This work, which is in manuscript, is 
thus named by Buxtorff, and after him by 
Bartolocci and R. Shabtai, and finally by 
Wolff, without any notice of the subject on 
which it treats, it was in the possession of 
Oppenheimer. We find no notice of the time 
when the author lived or died ; but he was 
most probably the editor of his own book, 
and consequently was living in the latter 
part of the sixteenth and beginning of the 
seventeenth centuries. (Wolfius, BihUotii. 
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Hdir. i. 87. iii. 52. iv. 766.; Bartolocciua 
Biblwth, Mag. Rabb. i. 41. ; Morinus, Exerci- 
iatUmes BiUicoiy p. 145. » Bibiioth, Co&ertiHa, 
part ii. 4974.) C. P. H. 

, ABRAHAM ABLI, or ABBALI ("1 
^73K C3n*l3K), Ben Chijim the Levite, 
who is also called simply Abraham ^" jO 
Segel, arabbi, bom at Kalish, in Great Poland, 
early in the seventeenth century. After his 
dea&, which according to the ** Schedse Un- 
geriann," quoted by Wolff^ (voL iii p. 20.) 
took place in the year a. m. 5443 (a. d. 1683), 
in the month Tisri (September), the fol- 
lowing works by him were published : '* Za- 
jith Raaban" (" The Green Olive Tree"), (Jer. 
xi. 16.) which, is a commentary on the ** Jal- 
kuth Shemoni " of R. Simeon Haddarshan. 
[Simeon Haddarshan.J The author does 
not, however, confine himself to a mere ex- 
planation of the work of R. Simeon, but 
quotes largely from the Talmud, the Mi- 
drashim, and other books, and not unfre- 
quently draws largely ttom his own stores, 
by wluch he makes up for the want of in- 
dustry displayed by Simeon and his com- 
mentator R. Abraham ben Gedalia. Hia 
book may, accordingly, be called a supple- 
mental volume to the **Jalcuth Shemoni," 
rather than a commentary on it It was pub- 
lished at Dessau, a. m. 5464 (a. d. 1704), and 
not in 5444, as Le Long has printed it, an 
error which Wolff has also fallen into, in 
his first volume, and which he made more 
apparent by alterinj^ it in his third to 5446 ; 
but it is set right m voL iv. where he says 
the year is expressed on the title by n*lD^, 
(Ezekid, xL 21.) which here signifies 5464. 
At the end of the volume there is a tract called 
" Shemen Sisson " (« The Oil of Gladness"), 
occupying nine leaves, in which are contained 
a commentary on certain paragraphs (pa- 
rashas) of Genesis. At the endof l£e ** Shemen 
Sisson" we are informed that the author 
has written on the whole of the law. The 
*« Magen Abraham" (" The Shield of Abra- 
ham") {Gen, XV. L) is an illustration of the 
" Orach Ch^'im," or first order of the *♦ Arba 
Turim." [Jacob ben Asher.] It was pub- 
lished at Dyhrenfurt, a. m. 5452 (a. D. 1692), 
and a second edition in a. h. 5462 (a. d. 1702). 
This author, Abraham Abli, is better known 
among the Jews by the name of Abraham 
n^^nDU (Gombina). (Wolfius, BibUoOu 
Hchr, i. 31. iii. 20. iv. 754. ; Buxtorfius, Bib- 
iioth. Rabb. 276. ; Le Long, BibUoth. SacrtL, 
ii 572 ^ C P H 

ABRAHAM ABOAB (OH-QK "1 
3nnK), a rabbi, who edited the works of 
R. Nathan Spira, at Venice, as appears from 
the notice to the reader by Yictorinus ben 
David, at the beginning of the ** Tob Haaretz ** 
of Na^ian Spira, which work was publiahed 
at Venice, 1655, and Abraham Aboab is 
named in it as the person to whom the care 
of the edition was entrusted, as he also is 
in the preemonition to the "Metaath She* 
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morim *' of the same author, published at the 
same place, in 1665. [Nathan Spira.] 
(WolfiiM, Biblwth, Hebr, iii. 19.) C. P. H. 
ABRAHAM BEN ABRAHAM ("1 
OrraK p Dn-13K),arabbi, a native of Adri- 
anople (^BftOm3^fc<)» ^^ ™ the early part 
of the last centuiy, and edited the book called 
** Urim VetthummiTn" or ** Urim and Thum- 
mim," ("Light and Perfection.") {ErotL 
zxTiii. 30.) This work is placed among the 
books of anonymous Hebrew writers in the 
second Tolume of the " Bibliotheca Hebr«a ** of 
Wolff, and as being still in manuscript. It was 
published at Dyhrenftirt, a. m. 5488 (a. d. 
1 728), underthe editonhipof and by Abraham 
ben Abraham, in 8to. The title is a curious 
one, and contains an account of the work ; 
the following is a translation of it fh>m the 
Hebrew : " The book Urim and Thummim, 
that is, the book of lots (niSlU) Ooraloth, 
which was brought out of the Holy Land, 
which was also used by the Israelites under 
the second Temple, heretofore adorned by the 
serenty elders who lired in the time of king 
Ptolemy, the like of which eye hath not 
seen, from which time the Temple has 
been destroyed unto this day. To which is 
added the art of chiromancy, with other parts 
of the like wisdom, as also rare medica- 
ments from the books of the physicians, and 
other matters.*' The pre£Bu;e contains the 
following history of this curious little book : 
" It is stated that at the destruction of the 
second Temple the Greeks sought to destroy 
the Book of the Law, and other books, whence 
it came to pass that the Israelites hid them, 
and among them this little book, which at 
length, by prayer to God, and by the di- 
rection of a certain elder, was discovered and 
taken out of a cave at Tiberias.*' (^Siphte 
JeMhaum, m SpicUegio, p. 93.) Then fol- 
lows a discourse on the manner of using 
it The foundation of the art is contained 
in seyenty-two letters, which comprehend 
the names of the twelve tribes, as they 
were engraved on the twelve gems in the 
breastplate of Aaron ; the names of the 
twelve tribes, namely Reuben, Simeon, 
Levi, Judah, Issachar, Zebulun, Ben- 
jamin, Dan, Naphtali, Gad, Asher, and 
Joseph, are first placed in their order, and 
against each the question, whatever it may 
be, to which an answer is sought, always 
taking care that it begins with one of the 
letters in the name of the tribe. The answer 
to ihe quesdbn must be sought out by in- 
spection in the tables which follow. The 
following is an example of the plan of divi- 
naticm : — In the first rank is the preeious gem 
Adam and the name Reuben, the first letter 
of which is 1 ; against which we suppose the 
following question to be placed : " Rachock 
jabomachara o jachar?*' "Will the absent 
one return to-morrow, or will he delay?" 
against the fi<, in the same name, " Ishahzu 
im hie Harah?" "This woman hath she 
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conceiTed? " Umust be remarked, that in the 
Hebrew this latter question begins with K, 
which is the second letter in the name 
Reuben ; and thus questions are put to 
every letter. After the tables of inspection 
there are numerous recipes for the cure of 
diseases; some in Hebrew, and some in the 
German-Hebrew dialect Then follows the 
" Sidurah I>esihra," which teaches what to un- 
dertake and what to omit <m each day of the 
week. Finally comes the "Sepher Haati- 
doth,*' or book of divination, which contains 
the art of chiromancy, in four leaves. This 
little book, says the collector, having been 
perfected and put to the proof by the philo- 
sophers of India, has also found fiiith among 
other natioDSw Oppenheimer had a book in 
manuscript with the same title, vellum, in 
12mo., the roll being about the width of two 
fingers, which treats of the manner of this 
divmation by the gems. (Wolfius, Biblioth. 
Heltr. iL 1039. iii. 1268. iv. 754.) C. P. H. 
ABRAHAM ABULAPHIA (Dm^K "n 
feOE3ybl!lK)> ^ Spanish rabbi, who is impro- 
perly called Abraham Bulaphia in the 
"Siphte Jeshenim,'* as weU as by Rabbi 
Judah Chigit, in the preface to his commen- 
tary 4m the " Meraketh Haelchoth.** In this 
preface Abraham is ridiculed for calling 
himself Hammorah, that is, the learned, 
while he writes in a style so absurd and fiill 
of eiTor ; and his folly is pointed out in that 
he wrote a cabbalistical commentary on the 
" More Nevochim " of Maimonides, which was 
totally opposed to the meaning of his author. 
It is added that he wrote " Sepher Hashem," 
that is, "The Book of the Great Name,** in 
which he seeks to explain the name cabbalis- 
tically by the seventy-two letters of the 
twelve tribes, but which he does most absurdly; 
and this his Judgment R. Judah confirms by a 
reference to the solutions of the same question 
by R. Solomon ben Addereth, in his " Ques- 
tions and Answers." We are told that Abu- 
laphia was an assiduous student of the Cabbala, 
and that he dwelt a long time in Sicily, but 
we have not been able to ascertain when he 
lived. His writings are : 1. " Or Hashekel ** 
(" The Light of the Intellect"), in which the 
pT^at Tetragrammatic name Hin^ (Jehovah) 
IS cabbaUstically explained ; it is among the 
the Hebrew manuscripts in the Vatican li- 
brary. 2. "Sithre Torah" ("The Hidden 
Things of the Law"), called also "Macjan 
M^im Ghi^im "(" The Fountain of Living 
Waters"). The manuscript of this is also 
among the Hebrew manuscripts of the Va- 
tican. It treats of the mysteries of the Mo- 
saic law, and of prophecy and its various 
manners and degrees, and also treats these 
subjects cabbalistically. R. Shabtai mentions 
both these works, but substitutes, erroneously, 
Gonim for Chiyim, in the title of the 
latter; but in addition he enumerates, 3. 
" Moreh Hammoreh " (" The Instructor of the 
Learned **), which he says contains a oabbalis- 
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tieal commeiitary on the **More Nevochim/* 
Abraham also wrote, 4. a oommentary <m the 
^ Jezira,'* of which we have not the name, 
hut from which Jo. Steph. Rittangelios 
(p. 19. ad lib. Jezira, as well as elsewhere,) 
has made considerable extracts, in which 
be calls our author Al»iiham Alaphia. The 
manuscript of his ** Sithre Torah " was in the 
possession of Isaac Aboab, as appears from 
the catalogue of his library, (p. 16. No. 5.) 
It was also in the Oppenheimer library, in 4to. 
as well as the ** Moreh Hammoreh." ( Wolfius, 
Biblioth, Hebr, i. 30. iiL 19. ; Bortoloccius, 
DibUoth. Mag, Rabb. i. 14.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM AKRA (KipK OnnaK "1) 
BEN SALOMON, a rabbi who lived in the 
fourteenth century, and wrote the following 
works: 1. « Kille Medrash Rabba" (" Rules 
of the Great Exposition "), that is, of the com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch, which is called 
"Medrash Rabbo," or the ** Great Conunen- 
tary,** and in which the rules are explained 
by which that commentary has been formed. 
It is contained, together with other tracts, in 
the book called " Artie Lebanon," which was 
published at Venice, a. m. 5371 (a. d. 1611), 
and at Cracow, A. M. 6408 (a. d. 1648). Bar- 
toloGci says that this little work is neces- 
sary to the understanding of the language 
used in the " Rabboth." 2. " Meharre Ne- 
marim *' (" From the Mountains of the 
Leopards"), {Cant iv. 8.) wherein he ex- 
plains the style of conmienting adopted in the 
" Ghemara," after many former writers, with 
some novel expositions of certain books of the 
Talmud, among which are "Bava Ejimma," 
*♦ Bava Metzia," " Shevuoth," and " Ketu- 
voth : '* it was published at Venice, a. m. 5391 
(a.d. 1631), in 4to. Rabbi Nissim Shushan 
nientions that the title of this book seemed to 
him to have been the cause why the Jews usu- 
ally call Abraham Akra, Abraham Mehahar. 
The two must not be distinguished, although 
Rabbi Shabtai, in the alphabetical list of 
writers to his **Siphte Jeshenim," makes 
them two different authors. It is certain, 
therefore, that Plantavitius is in error, who, 
in his "Bibliotheca Rabbinica," No. 165., 
affirms that the ** Uarre Nemarim " is a book 
of sermons by R. Naman ben Salomon. 
This work, however, must not be confounded 
with another of the same title, by R. David 
ben Zimri, as to which see the " Theatrum 
Placcianum," p. 704. (Bartoloccius, Biblioth. 
Mag. Rabb. 1 4. ; Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. L 96. 
iiL 68.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN ALEXANDER 
(-nODDaStC n Drrin« n). a ra^W who 
lived during the latter part of the sixteenth 
and at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; he published the Hebrew commentary 
on the wonderful history of Judith, which 
was printed at Venice, a. m. 5366 (a. d. 
(1606), in 8vo. (Wolfius, BibUoih, Hebr. 
iii. 20.) C.P.H. 

ABRAHAM ALIAGARI, or ALFGRI 
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ABRAHAM, 

(nrS« DmaW 'n)> a «bbi, who lived 
and. wrote in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, and who was either a native of 
Italy or belonged to an Italian feunily, as is 
shown by his name printed in Hebrew a» 
above in the title of his own book, the proper 
reading of which is Alegji ; Aliagari is only 
the corrupted pronunciation of the Slavonian 
Jews. He wrote a book called ** Leb Sha- 
maach" ("The JoyfW Heart"), {Prov. xv. 
13.) which is a commentary on the book of 
Mumonides "De Prteceptis," that is, **On 
the Commandments of the Law,** wherein he 
also defends Maimonides against the attacks 
of Nachmanides and others, who had written 
against the ^ Manin HammaUvoth " ('* The 
Number of the Commandments "), and the 
fourteen "Sheroshim" (** Roots, or Princi- 
ples,") of Maimonides. The '" Leb Shamaach ** 
of Abraham Alegri was edited and published 
at Constantinople, a. m. 6412 (a. d. 1652), 
by his son-in-law Levi Ti^in (j^^^o), who 
wrote the prefieu^, at the conclusion of which 
he expresses a wish that he may at some 
future time be permitted to publish the rest 
of the author's writings on the Aggadoth, 
Pesakim, and Halaco^ (the Treatises, De- 
cisions, and Institutes), we suppose also of 
Maimonides, or else of the Talmud. (Wol- 
fius, BibUoth, Hebr. i. 32. iii. 21. iv. 754.) 

C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM ALM(ySENI (C3m3« 
^iK'ID^N)* a Jewish transcriber of the fifteenth 
century, who made a manuscript copy of the 
"Mickra Ghedola" ("Great Book'*), or, as 
the author himself called it, *• Seder Olam " 
("Order of the Universe"), of Aben Ezra. 
This manuscript is in the library of the 
Neophyte college at Rome ; it is in folio, 
written on vellum in most elegant characters, 
and veiy easy to read, though of the rab- 
binical form. It appears to have been written 
for Rabbi Theodore Kostantini of Constan- 
tinople, in the year a.m. 5234 (a.d. 1474). 
(Bartoloccius, Biblioth. Mag. Rabb. i. 87.) 

C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM ARJ^EH(rrn« Dm3«'n). 
[Abraham ben David Misha'ar Arje^.] 

ABRAHAM BEN ARJ EH LOW* (H 
W?1D^3 n^^ .TT{( n Dni3«)» KAL- 
MANKAS, a rabbi, who wrote " Ma^an 
Hachokmoh" (" The Fountain of Wisdom "), 
which is a key and introduction to the doc- 
trines of the Cabbala, gathered chiefly from 
the writings of Rabbi Isaac Luria, to which 
he has added a short dissertation on the work 
of creation and its mysteries: it was published 
at Amsterdam, a. m. 6412 (a. d. 1662), in 4to., 
by Immanuel Benbeniste ; the manuscript 
was in the possession of the learned profesaor 



* Arjeh and L6w lire both the Bame name, and both 
mean " Hon ;" the former In Hebrew, the latter in Ger- 
man (lowe). This practice of translating the i 
and adding the translation to theorighiaUu rerj < 
mon among the Jewa. 
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Uffenbach, as appears from the catalogue of 
his celebrated library. This little work 
-was thought of some yalae by the learned 
men of the time, and was translated into 
German by the Rev. Daniel Springer, as may 
be seen in the preface to his German trans- 
lation of Menasse ben Israel on the im- 
mortality of the sooL We find no Airther 
notice of this author, or of the time at which 
he lived, which was probably in the early 
part of the seventeenth century. (Wolfius, 
BMwA. Htbr, i. 34. iil 22. ; Bibiiatkeca 
Uffenhackiana, part L 105.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN ASHER (OnnnX "*) 
ie^ P), who is also called Rabbi Abba 
(N3K), which is an appellation composed of 
Uie initift^* of his name, was a celebrated 
rabbi, a native of Sapheta in Upper Galilee. 
He wrote the work caUed "Or Hashekel" 
("The Light of the Intellect"), in the pre- 
face to which he calls himself Rabbi Abraham 
ben Gedalia ben Asher. His work was in- 
tended to be a c<Hnmentary on the " Midrash* 
Rabba;" but is only found to the midra- 
shim on Genesis, and has a separate title, 
being called " Maerane Melek " (" The De- 
light of the King"). It was published, at 
Venice, under the editorship of R. Judas of 
the fiunily of the Falconi, by Jo. Gryphius, 
A. M. 5327 (A. D. 1567X (according to Barto- 
locei) in folio. The centre of the page 
contains the text, and on one side is ti^e 
commentary of Rashi, [Solomon Jarchi,] 
and on the other, the conmientary of Abra- 
ham Asher. The " Siphte Jeshenim " gives 
the date of publication as a. h. 5321 (a. d. 
1561) ; but the testimony of Bartolocci seems 
preferable, not only on account of his general 
accuracy, but because Wolff has taken great 
pains to show that he is correct in this par- 
ticular instance. Besides the " Maerane 
Melek,'* there is a conunentary on the " She- 
moth Rabba " or " Book of Exodus," by the 
same author, in manuscript, in the library of 
the Neophyte college at Rome. Oppenheimer's 
library contained this commentary, both on 
(Senesis and Exodus, in manuscript ; the com- 
mentary on Genesis and that on Exodus having 
each a separate title : the title " Or Hashekel " 
is a general title, belonging to the whole work, 
which was written by the author, and con- 
sisted of a commentary on the " Rabboth," or 
five books of Moses, and on the five Me- 
gUloth. In the catalogue of the Bodleian 
Library, the author of &is work is called R. 
Abraham ben Chasdai, and the work is said 
to contain certain explanations of the law, or 



• Midrash (plural, Mldrashim.) are the allegorical 
and historical commentaries which occupy the margins 
of the fsbbinical editions of the Hebrew Scriptures : 
thejr are found oa almost all the boolu of the Old 
Testament. The roidrashim on the flve books of 
Motes are caUed *« Midrash Rabba.'* The great Ml- 
drash, and the books of the Pentateuch themselves, 
are called '* Rabboth." Besides the " Midrash Rabba/' 
there is ** Midrash Ruth," " Midrash Samuel/' ** Mi- 
drash Tillim " (Psalms), and other midrasbim. 
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of the Midrash Rabboth. In the ** Theatmm 
Placcianum," Buxtorff is criticised for having 
said that this book was a cabbalistical work, 
of little or no value, which is often cited in 
the book called '* Neveh Shalom." Buxtorff; 
however, is, as usual, right ; for he does not, 
in the instance cited, allude to the " Or 
Hashekel" of Abraham ben Asher ; but to 
another work, with the same title, written by 
R. Abraham Abulaphia. [Abraham Abu- 
I.APHIA.] (Wolfius, BiblioUu Hehr, i. 33. 
iiL 22. ; Bartoloccius, BibUoOu Maa, Babb. 
i. 16 ; Le Long, BibHoth. Sacra, li. 593. ; 
CataL Bodleian, p. 167.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN AVI EZRI SELIG 
(ZEALIG) (j^Syt nTP.*?K J^ pHI^K). a 
Jewish writer who was livmg in the beginmng 
of the last century, wrote an historical romance 
in German*Hebrew, in which he relates how 
the emperor Octavianos banished his wives into 
various lands, and how they all wonderfully 
met together again at the court of King Da- 
gobert in France. It is called a translation 
from the German; but whether it is so, or an 
original, we cannot ascertain, as the original 
German title of tbe work is not given, but 
only the Hebrew title, which is as follows: 
" Kaisar Octaphianus." Though the Hebrew 
character appears in the title, the work is 
written in the German-Hebrew, or, as it is 
more properly designated by Wolff, the 
Judso-Gennanic language. It was printed 
at Hamburg, a. m. 5490 (a. d. 1730), in 
8vo. (Wolfius, BiMioth. Hebr. iv. 754.) 

C P H 

ABRAHAM BEN AVIGABOB, ("S 
yny^H p On-ia«), a Jewish physician 
and rabbi, who lived in the latter part of the 
fourteenth century, as Wolff gathers from 
his preface to the medical treatise of R. Gil- 
bert de Sola, which Abraham Avigador says 
he met with at Montpellier in France, and 
translated into Hebrew in a. m. 5139 (a. d. 
1379). He wrote a cosmography, which is 
among the Hebrew manuscripts in the Bod- 
leian library at Oxford, No. 6260. in the 
catalogue, and No. 514. of the Huntington 
collection; but the author is there improperly 
called Abraham Abigedon. He also wrote 
the medical rules gathered from the works 
of R. Gilbert de Sola, which is among 
the Hebrew manuscripts in the library at 
Turin in Italy, and of which, or at least some 
part of it, Wolff had a copy. (Wolfius, 
BibUoth, Hebr, i. 30. iii. 20. 171. iv. 754.) 

C. P. H 

ABRAHAM BEN AVIGADOR \"i 
inanK p OninK), chief rabW of the 
synagogue at Prague. He is also called R. 
Abraham Phrag, that is, QHIB) " Prague." 
He presided over the synagogue of Prague 
for more than twenty years, and died in a. m. 
5390, on the 24th day of the month Tisri 
(September, a. d. 1630), at a v^ry advanced 
age, if we are to place any reliance on the 
** Siphte Jeshenim," in which work it is 
k4 
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stated that he was alive In A. M. 5303 (a. i>. 
1543). Rabbi Shabtai, in the same work, 
says that he is the author of ** Biur,"* or a 
commentary on Rashi (R. Solomon ben Isaac) ; 
Animadversions on the ** Arba Tnrim,** 
[Jacob ben Ashsr,] bearing his name, 
are printed in the foHo edition of that work 
published at Prague, a. m. 300 (a. d. 1540) ; 
but we cannot suppose that this commentary, 
printed in 1540, can be by Abraham ben 
Avigador of Prague, of whom Wolff states 
positively that he died in the latter part of 
the ^ear 1630. This commentary on " Arba 
Tunm " is more probably, though not enu- 
merated among his works, a work of the other 
Abraham ben Avigador. The Silichah, or 
prayer-book, in common use in the beginning 
of the last century, which begins ** Ana Elohe 
Abraham," is by Abraham ben Avigador of 
Prague : it was published at Prague, in folio, 
but the year is not mentioned. (Wolfius, 
Bihlioth. Hebr, i. 31. iiL 20.; Le Long, Bi- 
blioth. Sacra, ii. 593.; Buxtorfius, Biblioth, 
Rabbiniea, p. 313.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM AZULAI (OmaK "1 
^K^n«)- [AasuLAi.] 

ABRAHAM BEN AZ0R (Dm3« "I 
*I1VM{3). Hendreich, in the Brandenburg 
Pandects, assigns to this rabbi the " Min- 
chath Abraham'* (" Sacrifice of Abraham"), 
a commentary on the book **Siphra" (so 
we must understand it, for the Pandects 
have "Siphna"); but Ben Axur is only 
another name for R. Abraham ben Dior. 
[Abraham ben Diob.] (Wolfius, Biblioth, 
HAr, i. 33.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BADRESHI (Dm3« n 
V£rrO,\ or Bedresensis, a rabbi who lived 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
and was the father of R. Jediga Happenini, 
who lived at Barcelona, a. m. 5058 (a. d. 1298). 
He is the author of a grammatical work called 
"Chothem Tabnith"(" Sealing up the Sum"), 
{Ezek. xxviii. 12.) which is a sort of dic- 
tionary of Hebrew synonymes arranged al- 
phabetically. This work appears in manu- 
script in the ^ Bibliotheca Leidensis," p. 284. 
No. 10., where it is called " Sigillum Syn- 
taxeofl" (« The Seal of the Syntax") ; but 
this title does not answer either to the matter 
contained in the work, nor is it a correct 
version of the title. Hendreich, in the 
Brandenburg Pandects, has made two au- 
thors out c^ this Abraham, one of whom 
he calls Abraham Badrescht, and the other 
Abraham Bedersensis. The ** Chothem Tab- 
nith," also a MS., is in the Oppenheimer col- 
lection at Oxford. At the end of the '* Bechi- 
nath Olam" of his son, Jedaja Happenini, 
printed at Mantua, a. h. 5316 (a. d. 1556X 
there is Sier (a poem), consisting of three 

• Blur, an elucidation from (*nM) "light,** (plnnl, 
Blurfm,) almost alwajrB tignifl«t a sap«rcomm«ntary on 
one of the greater commentaries ; ther are (Sequent 
on those of Rashi (Rabbi Solomon), Rambam (Hal- 
monides), and Aben Bira. 



leaves, every word of which contains th« 
Hebrew letter ^ Wolff says that he had 
in his possession three little books form 
ing part of the ** Bechinath Olam," from 
the library of Christopher Unger. The 
first of them is written on paper, and 
is of the ordinary octavo form, and all the 
words have the vowel points. At the 
beginning of it are two Hebrew poems, 
or rather copies of verses, one of which ia 
the singular composition above mentioned : 
it is entitled, «* Backshah Sheckohih Sheashab 
Hachakam R. Abraham Badreshi;" that is, 
" A measured or metrical Prayer of the wise 
Singer (Poet) R. Abraham Badreshi ;" and it 
goes on to say, the author is Abraham, the 
fiither of Jedji^a, who composed H as a prayer 
to be offered upon the great penitential day 
which is called Jom Capphor. The title of 
the poem affixed to it by the auth<v is " Batthe 
Hannephesh" (''The Houses of the Soul ; 
that is, a penitential confession, select and di- 
vine, for the expiatory fitft-day.") He says, ** I 
have called it * Beth Elohim* (' The House of 
God'): all its words (which are in number 
equal to the number of the word Beth (H"^!!) 
are formed of the letters of the alphabet from 
the letter M onward to the letter ^ ; nor does 
any letter occur in it which comes after ^ ; but 
all the words contain ^" The numoer of 
the word (IT^II) ^ house," above mentioned, 
refers to the number of words made use of 
in this tittle poem; for, according to the 
Jewish mode of numeration, which admits 
of taking the numeral letters backwards as 
well as forwards, the word T\"^2 will produce 
the number 412, and just so many words 
are comprised in the poem. (Wolfius, Bib- 
liotK HAt. L 34. 60. 401. iii. 22. 284—286.) 

G P H[ 

ABRAHAM DE BALMES (DmilK "S 
D^D^Iin)* [Abrahax ben Meib db 
Bausis.] 

ABRAHAM BARCELLCXNIUS ("1 
JJ1^*yi3 CanilK)' [Abraham bar Judah 
BarcelloniusTj 

ABRAHAM BEN BARUCH(Dn-l3M 'n 
"fro p), the brother of Rabbi Meir ben Ba- 
ruch, [Meib ben Baruch,] a rabbi who 
Uved about the end of the thirteenth century, 
and, perhaps, in the beginning of the four- 
teenth, as we find by referring to the death 
of his better-known brother. Rabbi Meir, who 
died in a. m. 5065 (a. d. 1305), or, as some 
writers say, a. m. 5070 (a. d 1810). The 
learned Johann Georg Abicht, who was a 
professor in the univernty of Wittenberg, in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, was 
in possession of a very fine manuscn^ by 
this author, on vellum, called ** Sepher Sinai ' 
(" The Book of Sinai "). The manuscript 
states that it was written b^ the bookseller 
(librarius), the son of R. David, in a. h. 5151 
(a. d. 1391), on the fifth day of the month 
Abb (July). It is a sort of commentary on 
the *« Jad Chasaka" of Maimonides. This 
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account of the work is from Wolff, who re- 
ceired it from professor Abicht himself. 
(Womus, BibUoth, Hebr. Hi. 669. ir. 757.) 

C. P. H. 
ABRAHAM BEN BEHR (DmaK "I 
^^2, P), a rabbi, a native of Lissa in Dal- 
matian lired in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, and edited the ** Jesh Nochalin*" of 
B. Abraham Horwitz Halleri, to which he 
wrote the pre^eu^, and added to it the will of 
R. Shapdel ben Jesluya : it was printed at 
Amsterdam in 1701, in 4to. (Wolfins, ^I'fr- 
UoOl Hebr. iiL 23.) C. P. a 

ABRAHAM BIBA'GO (DmaJ< "1 
^^3^3), who is also called in the '' Siphte 
Jeshenim" Bivatz (VS^H), the son of R. 
Shem Tob ; and by Bartolocci, BiYashCB^^*^!), 
or Vivax. Theodore Dassovius, in an epistle 
prefixed to his tract on the Resurrection^ 
calls him Bilbag. He was an Aragonese 
philosopher, of the Jewish persuasion, and a 
* rabbi, who was liying in the year 5249 
(A. i>. 1469), according to R. Shabtai and 
R. David Ganz ; and, according to Bartolooci 
and the '* Shalshelleth Hakkabbala," in a. m. 
5262 (a. d. 1492). Wolff coigectures, from 
his surname, that he was a native of Bilboa, 
m Spain. His works are: *♦ Derek Emunah" 
(** The Way of Faith ") ; the subject matter 
of which appears to answer to the title, as the 
" Siphte Jeshenim'* says that it treats of faith 
by a more divine philosophy : it was printed 
at Constantinople, a. m. 5282 (a. d. 1522), in 
folio. Morinus, in his ♦* Exercitationes Bib- 
lie®," calls the author of " Derek Emunah " 
Abraham the son of Laduni ; but this mistake 
is easily accounted for, as he probably had 
seen him cited as Abraham ben Ladonai 
(^^nnS) Shem Tob, that is, son of my iQrd 
Shem Tob. 2. " Zeh Jenachamenu " (** This 
one shall console us")- (G^ ▼• 29.) This is 
a collection of philosophical sermons ; Wolff 
says they were published at Thessalonica, 
but does not give the year. 3. " Sepher Mo- 
pheth" (" The Book of DemonstraUon ") is a 
eommentary on the " Analytica Priora** of 
Aristotle, with notes fh>m the commentary 
of the celebrated Arabian philosopher Aver- 
roes on the same work. This commentary is 
in manuscript, in the Vatican library, and the 
author is called in it Bivag. Bartolooci 
has made the author of this commentary a 
separate writer, and calls him Abraham ben 
Jom Tob Bivas. 4. " Etz Chajim " (" The 
Tree of Life"). iGen. iu 9.) This is also a phi- 
losophical work, which has never been pub- 
I'lshed. Wolff is also inclined to attribute to 
this author the wt)rk called " Lackute Re- 
phnah " (** Medical Collections "), which is, or 
was, among the inedited manuscripts in the 
library of the Sorbonne at Paris : it is written 
on vellum. (Wolfius, BibUoth, Hebr. I 30. 
iii. 24. iv. 755. ; Bartoloccius, BilUioth. Mag. 
jBaW.iLl7.29.) C.P.H. 

ABRAHAM BOIZA («n3 Dma« "1), 
-a rabbi, who wrote a work called ** Shaare 
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Haggilgulim Lehanishamah " (** The Gates 
to the Revolutions of the Soul"), a treatise 
on the metempsychosis, or transmigration of 
souls; which is in manuscript, and in the 
collection of Oppenheimer, now in the Bod- 
leian library. We have not been able to dis- 
cover anything more concerning this author. 
(Wolfius, BiMotk Hebr, i. 23.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN BONET (DHiaK "T 
DOm p), a rabbi, whose commentaries on 
Midnuh, Tanchuma, and on Rabboth (the 
five books of Moses), are in the Vatican li- 
brary, MS. in 4to. This work altogether 
forms a great commentary on the Pentateuch. 
Bartolooci calls the author Abraham Aben 
Bonet ** Tanchuma," which means conso- 
lation, is a loose commentary, pretty well 
known, on the Midrash Rabba, or great com- 
mentaiy on the five books of Moses. It is 
also called " JeUimadenu" (** It teaches us "), 
because it frequently makes use of that ex- 
pression when it brings forward the doctrines 
of former commentators. (Bartoloccius, Bib- 
hoth. Mag.Rabb. i. 17.; Wolfius, BibUoth, 
Hd>r.lS5. ; Le hong^Bibiioth, Sacra,n, 593.) 

C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM D'E BOTON BEN MQSES 

(rwtD p pen n an'i^H "n), or, according 

to the " Siphte Jeshenim," de Botin (PDU n), 
lived in the beginning of the sevententh cen- 
tury. ^Immanuel Aboab praises him in his 
**Nomologia" (p. 311.) as a contemporary 
writer. Towards the close of his life he called 
himself Chaga Abraham. He is the author 
of" Lechem Rab"(" Much Bread"), which 
is a collection of what the Jewish writers call 
Sheeloth Uteshuvoth ; that is, questions and 
answers on the law. It is a sort of report of 
cases decided according to the canon of the 
Talmud, and supplies a rule to the doctors of 
the law for deciding the cases or (questions 
which arise daily among private individuals. 
It was published at Smyrna, a. h. 5420 (a. d. 
1660), in folio, by Abraham ben Jedi^ja 
Gabbai, and was edited by Abraham ben 
Aaron de Boton, the author's grandson. 2. 
" Lechem mishne " (*' Twice as much Bread"). 
{Exod. xvi. 22.) This is a commentary' on 
" Mishne Torah," or ** Jad Chasaka," of Mai- 
monides, and on all former commentators on 
that work : it is divided into two parts, of 
which the first reaches to " Halacoth She- 
vuoth," which treats of oaths, and is the first 
division of the sixth book of the " Mishne 
Torah," and the second finishes the work. 
It was published at Venice, a. m. 5366 (a. d. 
1606), m folio, with a prefiice by R. Joseph 
ben R. Judah ben R. Samuel ben R Joseph 
de Nubis. It was also printed at Amsterdam 
in A.M. 5463 (a. d. 1703), by Immanuel ben 
Joseph Athias. 3. His original expositions 
on certain books of the Talmud are extant 
in the book called " Meharre Nemarim " 
(" From the Mountains of the Leopards"), 
[Abraham Akra] published at Venice, in 
1599, ia 4to. (Wolfius, BibUoth. Hebr. 1 34. 
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iii. 28. iv. 755. ; BartolocciuB, BihUoik, Mag. 

Rabb.l\6.) C.P.H. 

ABRAHAM BRODT or BRUDA 

BEN SAUL (Kina i« on3 onia« n 

^IKt^ p)> ^ xuitive of Pomisla, a small town 
near Prague in Bohemia, lived daring the 
latter part of the seventeenth and the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth centnries. He 
was chief of the sjmagogue of Nicholasbnrg, 
then of Prague, and finally of Frankfort on 
the Main, where he succeeded R. Naphtali 
Cohen, on his ejection from the presidency, 
and where he died, on the llth April, 1717, 
having obtained great honour among his own 
nation, as well for his learning as for his li- 
berality to the poor. That he is a distinct 
person from the Rabbi Abraham Broda of 
Constantinople is sufficiently proved by the 
fact of his having licensed the '* Bircath 
Abraham " of the latter with his rabbinical 
authority, when presiding at Prague, a. m. 5456 
(a. d. 1696), an office which he performed 
for the books of many other Jewish writers 
of that period. He does not appear to have 
left any important work behind him^ notr 
withstanding his high reputation for learning. 
But various wise sayings and observations of 
his, as taken down from his own mouth, are 
published in the ** Asiephath Chakmim " 
(" The Excerpta of the Wise "), printed first 
at Offenbach, a. m. 5482 (a. d. 1722), in 8vo. 
and frequently reprinted. There are also ob- 
servations of his, supposed by Wolff to have 
been delivered orally, on various passages of 
the books of the Talmud, called Bava Kunma, 
Bava Metzia, and Sanhedrim, which are 
inserted in " Chiddushe Geonim," which was 
published anonymously at Frankfort on the 
Main, a. m. 5485 (a. d. 1 725), in 8vo. In this 
work he is called late chief of the syna^gue 
of Frankfort (Wolfius, Biblioth. H^. ii. 
24. iv. 756.; Schudtius, ^«iRoni6»^ JtMiotca, 
p. 81. and Append. 45.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BRUDA (inna DHinK'n), 
also called Broda and Brodo (11113), a rabbi 
of Constantinople, who died a. m. 5470 (a. d. 
1710), as appears frt>m a letter of R. Jacob 
Aboab, quoted by Wolff. He is the author 
of *« Bircath Abraham" ("The Blessing of 
Abraham"), (Gen. xzvii. 4.) a oonmientary, 
which Wolff calls elegant, on Genesis. It 
was printed at Venice, by the Bragadini, a. bl 
5456 (A. D. 1696), in 4to. The author in 
his prefiice sayB that he composed this com- 
mentary at a time when he was detained at 
Amsterdam by the severity of the winter; 
and being entirely destitute of books, he 
employed himself by recalling to mind his 
former reading, as well as the substance of 
the expositions which he had delivered both at 
Constantinople and Adrianople, adding what 
was suggested to his mind at the time. At 
the end he expresses a wish Uiat he might be 
furnished with the means of printing all his 
commentaries on various books of the Holy 
Scriptures, together with his answers to ques- 
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tiotts on the Law, some of which are in print, 
in the "* Pene Moshe ** C' Face of Moses") of 
R. Moses Benbeniste. In the Censura or 
permisuon for printing prefixed to ^e ** Bir- 
cath Abraham," we find the title of his book 
to run thus : " Benedittioni di Abraham, di 
Abraham Chialisi ; data li 14 Ottobre, 1696." 
In the catalogue of Hebrew manuscripts of 
the library of Turin (A vi. 19.) there is 
enumerated a book of surgery, ** Liber Chi- 
rurgisB Magistri Brodt" 8vo. ; there is little 
doubt that the author of this surgical work 
must have sprung ftom the same Jewish 
&mily of Broda. (Wolfius, BMioth, Hebr. 
iii. 23. iv. 766.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM CARDCSO (DiTaK "1 
1Dn"1p), a Jewish rabbi and physician, the 
brother of Isaac : he was chief physician to 
the bey, or dey, of Tripoli in Africa. Bar- 
rios, in his account of the Spanish poets, at- 
tributes to him the book called ** Jacob's 
Ladder," and other works. (Wolfius, Bi- 
bUoth, Hebr. iii. 63.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM CASLA'RI tDrrCLH "^ 
«*)K^B^)» <^ "^^^^ <"^d physician, who wrote a 
medical work, called «« Mekalkel Machalah " 
(*♦ The Support of Sickness"). (iVw. xviii. 14.) 
This work is mentioned both by Bartolocci 
and by R. Shabtai, in the " Siphte Jeshenim." 
There is also a manuscript treatise on fevers, 
by the same author, among the Wamerian 
collection in the library at Leyden, p. 288. 
n. 59. of the catalogue. (Wolfius, BibKoth. 
Hebr. i. 67. ; Bartoloccius, Bibliolh. Mag. 
Babb. I 30.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM CASTANHO (DHTaK "n 
^.n^tSC'p), a Portuguese rabbi who lived in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. He 
wrote a copy of Spanish verses in memory of 
Abraham Nunez Bemal, a Spanish Jew, who 
was burnt alive by the Inquisition, on account 
of his religion. This poem forms one of a 
collection of poems chi^y written on similar 
occasions, in the Spanish language. [Jacob 
BxBNAL.] (Wolfius, BMioih. Hebr. m. 65.) 

C P H. 

ABRAHAM CHAI ORTO'NA '("-I 
rullDnW *n DniaK), Ben David, a rabbi 
who had the management of the Hebrew 
press at Verona during the middle of the 
seventeenth century. He edited and wrote a 
pre&ce to R. Solomon ben Isaac's comment- 
ary on Isaiah called *< Tikkun 01am" C" The 
Order of the Universe"), [Solomon bbk 
Isaac de Marino,] wluch he published at 
Verona, a. m. 5412 (a. d. 1652), 4to. (W<d- 
fius, Biblioth. Hebr. iiL 31.) C. P. H, 

ABRAHAM CHAUON (OmaJ^ 'H 
|Vn), a Portuguese rabbL Wolfif says that he 
saw in the library of Oppenheimer a work 
by this rabbi called " Amaroth Tafaaroth" 
(" Pure Words "X published by Abraham 
Oshki, commonly called Abraham Usque, at 
Ferrara, a. m. 5316 (a. d. 1556), in the title 
of which the author is called the son of Don 
Missim Chagon (IVH), of Lisbon. [Nil 
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KEN R. Jacob.] At the end of the work, 
from page 37. to the conclusion, is an epistle 
of a certain Joseph Gecati^a. We find no 
further notice of this writer, or of the time 
at which he lived ; hut he was most proba- 
bly contemporanr with the publication of 
his book. (Wolfins, BiUiotk, Hebr, iii. 31.) 

C P H. 

ABRAHAM (OnnnK) BEN CHAJA, 
distinguished by the patronymic K^^H'^l^ 
(Ben Rabbi Chga, or Oluga, or Huja), i. e. the 
son of Rabbi Chiga, or by the epithet M^(^^n 
(Hannasi), t. «. the Eminent, lived in Spain, 
probably at Barcelona, (Wolfius, BiUioA, 
Hebr, liL p. 32.) at the close of the eleventh 
and beginning of the twelfth centuries. 
Jewish writers fix his death ▲. d. 1 105 } but 
the correctness of this statement is not cer- 
tain. His writings are as follow : — 1. ♦* Me- 
gilUth Hamegaleh" C' The Volume of the Re- 
vealer*^. This work consists of five parts, or 
sections ; and treats, in sec. 1. of time and 
of the b^inning and end of the world ; s. 2. 
of the period (or duration?) of the world (dies 
mundi) and the time of the Messiah's advent, 
according to the law ; s. 3. of the resurrection 
of the body ; s. 4. of the time of the resur- 
rection, from the prophecy of Daniel ; and 
s. 5. of the year of the Messiah's advent, from 
astrological computations. (Urus, Biblioth. 
BodL Catalog, ▲.». 1787.) Wolff supposes this 
to be the work " The Book of the Times " 
which Asanas de Rubeis ascribes to our 
author, in his work " Meor Ensgim." 2. 
" Taurath Haarets " (** The Globe of the 
Earth **), a treatise on the figure of the earth, 
the arrangement of the celestial orbs, and the 
motions of tiie heavenly bodies. This was 
printed at Basle, by Henry Peters, with notes 
by Sebastian Miinster, and a Latin version by 
Oswald Schreckenfuchs, in small 4to. The 
copy from which this edition was printed 
was so mutilated and incomplete as to be 
nearly worthless. Mordecai Japhe, a Jewish 
rabbi of later date, has a commentary on 
this treatise in his work, ** Regal Clothing." 
3. ** A very large work on astronomy," as 
Bartolocci and after him Wolff describe 
it. 4. ** Sepher al Chesbon Haibbnr ; " a 
work on the calculations of astrology, which 
Wolff suspects may be the same as No. 3., 
though they are enumerated as distinct works 
by BartoloccL 5. A treatise on the planets, 
spheres, and the calendar of the Greeks, 
Romans, and Ishmaelites. (Arabians ?^ 6. A 
treatise on geometry, spherical tnangles, 
&c. 7. A treatise on music 

Beside these scientific works, he was the 
author of a woriK entitied " Higgagon Han- 
■nephesh haatzuva bedaphka dalthe bathes- 
huva" (**The Meditation of the sorrowful Soul 
while knocking at the Ckttes of Repentance"). 
In this he treats of the origin, nature, and 
daties of man, of a return to God by repent- 
ance after a fieill, of holy dying, and of the 
end of the wdrid. J. C. M. 
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ABRAHAM BEN CHAJIM (Dm3N "*) 
O^^n p), a rabbi who lived some time about 
the end of the sixteenth and the bq^nning 
of the seventeenth centuries. He wrote, 
1. " Tsita Haiahab" (" The Golden Plates"), 
(JLeoitic, viii 9.) which is a manuscript com- 
mentary on the Song of Songs, and on Ruth, 
according to the author of *' Siphte Jeshenim." 
Oppenheimer had the commentary on the 
Song of Songs in his collection of manuscripts, 
according to Wolff. 2. A commentary on the 
Psalms, which is in manuscript in the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford, in the Huntington 
collection. No. 339. It contains, first, an index 
to the Psabns; then the Psalms arranged 
according to the Hebrew rhythm ; then the 
commentary itself, which is on every verse, 
and somewhat prolix, bein^ also so badly 
written that it* is scarcely legible. The author 
is here called Abraham ben Ch^jim ben 
Remmik, or Remmok (11DT or 1^0"»). Wolff 
thinks this rabbi is the same as R. Abraham 
ben Solomon ben Chigim, who edited the 
** Sur Mera" of R. Judah Aijeh de Modena, 
and the commentaries of R. Abraham ben 
Samuel Gedalia on the book " Jalkuth.^' 
( Wolfius, Bibliotk Hebr. i. 54. iii. 34. ; Barto- 
loccius, BibliotL Mag, Rahh, i. 52.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN CHAJIM Ql U7r\1H 
D^^PI), a Jewish writer of the latter part of 
the seventeenth century. He wrote ** Maa- 
kelleth Abraham" (" The Knife of Abra- 
ham "), ( Gen, xxii. 10.) which is a commentary 
on the book of Jacob Viel on the ceremonizd 
of slaughtering beasts, and the inspection of 
the riscera, called " Shechita Ubedicka." 
The ^ Maakelleth Abraham" was printed at 
Frankfort on the Main, a. m. 5463 (a. d. 1703), 
in 8vo. ; and again at Hanover, a. d. 1 7 19, 8vo. 
It consists of a single octavo sheet of sixteen 
pages. (Wolfius, Biblioth, Hebr. iii. 34.; Bar- 
toloccius, BiblioA, Mag, Rabb, UL 843.) 

C P H 

ABRAHAM BEN CHAJIM HIRSCH 

SCHOR cm KH^n D^^n p Di-na« -n), a 

German or Polish rabbi and writer, who 
lived some time in the sixteenth century. 
He wrote « Torath Ch^'im" (" The Law of 
Life"), (i>w. xiii. 14.) which contains com- 
mentaries on, and original expositions-of the 
" Ghemara," and particularly of those trea- 
tises of the *^ Ghemara" which are called 
'* Bava Kamma," <" Bava Metzia," and "• Bava 
Bathra." The ''Torath Chajim" was printed 
at Lublin, in Poland, a. m. 5384 (a. i>. 1624), 
in folio. A second part, containing comment- 
aries on " Eruvin," " Sanhedrim," »* She- 
vuoth," " Avoda Sara," " Cholim," and " Pe- 
sachim," which are also treatises of the 
Talmud, was printed at the same place, 
A. M. 5396 (a. d. 1636), in folio, and at 
Prague, in Bohemia, A. m. 5452 (a. d. 1692), 
in folio. He also wrote " Tzon Kodashim" 
(" The Holy Flock"), (^Ezek, xxxvl 38.) 
which is a commentai^ on the book of the 
Talmud called " Kodashim : " it was published 
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l>y hiB grandflon, R. Chigim Oxer, at Wandes- 
beck, near Hamburg, a. m. 5489 (a. d. 1729), 
in folio. Among the manoacripts in the 
library of Oppenheimer, which are now in 
the Bodleian library at Oxford, there is a 
volume of ** Chednahim," or critical observa- 
tions on the *' Jore Deah," which is the second 
treatise (order or degree) of the ** Arba Turim " 
[Jacob bar Asher] ; and another volume on 
the *« Choshen Mishpat,** and ** Eben Exer," 
which are the thii^ and fourth treatises 
(orders or degrees) of the same work. Both 
these MSS. are in 4ta; the former about two 
fingers, the latter about three fingers thick. 
In the continuation to the " Zemach David " 
this author is merely called Rabbi Chigim 
Schor, and is said to have had many disciples. 
( Wolfius, Biblioth, Hebr, L 64. iiL 34. iv. 762. ; 
Bartoloccius, BMioth. Mag. Babb. iii. 838.) 

ABRAHAM BEN CHAJIM LISHKAR 

iyxrh D^^n p OniaK n). a Polish rabbi, 
a native of Bnesc (Braesc), m Lithuania, and 
chief rabbi of Samogitia, in the middle and 
latter part of the seventeenth oentnnr. He 
wrote ** Beer Abraham " (** Abraham's Well "), 
which is a perpetual (complete) commentary on 
the first three general divisions, called orders 
(sedarim), of the Talmud*, accompanied with 
the text abbreviated, almost entirely taken from 
the works of Rashi, Rambam (Maimonides), 
and the other interpreters. The first part, 
which consists of the commentary on the order 
** Zeraim,'* treats of seeds and fruits, and the 
observances of the ritual connected with them, 
and is divided into eleven books: it was pub- 
lished at Frankfort on the Oder, a. k. 5425 
(a. d. 1665), in 4to. ; it contains only 83 
pages. The second part, which comments 
on the second order of the Talmud, called 
" Moehd," treats of the sacred festivals, in 
twelve books, beginning with the Sabbath: it 
was printed at the same place, A. m. 5443 
(a. d. 1683), and consists of 372 pa^es. The 
third part, which embraces the third order, 
called ** Nashim," or wives, treats of the laws 
of matrimony, as well as those of religious 
celibacy, in seven books: it was also pub- 
lished at the same place and time, and con- 
tuns 255 pages. At the end of this last part 
the author says that he has written similar 
commentaries on the other three orders, but 
that his poverty will prevent the publication 
of them. A complete edition of the ** Beer 
Abraham" was published at Amsterdam, 
A. K. 5486 (a. d. 1726), in 3 vols. 4ta, with 
some additional explanations of the author's, 
to which he gives the name of ** Me Beer" 
(" Waters of &e Well "). It does not ^pear 



■ The Talmud Ig divided into six orders, *• se- 
darim;" each order is again subdivided into books, 
**masselLOth;" each book into chiq>ters, which are 
called '* pereck" or ** pircka ;** and each of these chap- 
ters into mUhnas, or dogtrinal aphorisms, on which 
mfshnas or aphdriims the " Ghemara" forms the com- 
meat. 
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in what year he died. (Wolfius, BihUoA, 
Hebr, iil 33. iv. 762.) C. P. H. 

, ABRAHAM BEN CHANANIAJAGEL 
(7i* nO^n p Dm3N 'H), an Italian rabbi, of 
the respectable fiunily of Galiki, was bom at 
Monselice, a village in the territory of Padua, 
towards the end of the sixteenth century. He 
embraced the Christian religion in Uie be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, during 
3ie pontificate of Pope Paul V., on which oc- 
casion he was baptized by tiie name of Camillus 
Jagel, after that of the pope, whose name be- 
fore his accession to the papacy was Camillus. 
He afterwards exercised tiie office of censor 
of Hebrew literature in the March of Ancona, 
during the ^rears 1619 and 1620, as appears 
from his *^ imprimatur " in many Hebrew 
books published during those two years, of 
which there is a number in the library of the 
Vatican bearing his autograph. Before his 
conversion he wrote, 1. ** Sepher Leckach 
Tob " (♦* The Book of good Doctrine **) {Pnm. 
iv. 2.) in which he treats briefly, but elegantly 
and clearly, by way of a catechism or dia- 
logue between a master and scholar, on the 
articles of the Mosaic fiuth, and their practice 
or moral ^plication. This work has been 
often printed and translated into various lan> 
gua^es, and is among the most popular of the 
Jewish works at the present day. It was 
printed at Venice, by Jo. de Gara, without 
date, but, according to Bartolocci, in a.i>. 
1595, in 8vo. According to the **Siphte 
Jeshenim," the date should be a. m. 5302 
(a. d. 1542) ; but it is altogether improbable 
that Abraham Jagel, who was living and 
licensing Hebrew books in the year 1620, 
should have written and published a work of 
his own in 1542, seventy-eight years before. 
Bartolocci has therefore most probably as- 
signed the true date to the first edition of this 
popular little book. It was printed again at 
Amsterdam, a. m. 5418 (a. d. 1658) ; then 
in London, with a Latin translation, by 
Louis Compeigne de Viel, a.d. 1679, in 8vo. 
[Jacob Viel] ; and again, with the same 
translation, at Franeker, m Holland, a. d. 1 690. 
Caipzovius has also printed it, with a new 
Latm version by himself, in his " Introduc- 
tion to the Jewish Theology," prefixed to 
the **Pugio Fidei'* of Slartini, printed at 
Leipzig, A. D. 1687, in folio. L. Odhelius also 
thought this little book worth the labour of a 
new translation, as well as of copious notes, 
with which it was published in his ^ Synagoga 
Bifirons,'* printed at Frankfort on the Main, 
A. D. 1 62 1, in 4to., after the author's death. His 
version is altogether different firom that of 
Carpsovius. Finally, another Latin transla- 
tion was made by the learned Herm. Vander- 
Hardt, from the Amsterdam edition, which 
edition was also used W Carpsovius : the 
transUtion was printed at Uelmstadt, a. d. 1 704, 
in 8vo., with the Hebrew and Latin interlined ; 
whereasinthe previous editions theyare printed 
opposite each other. There is also an edition 
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«f this work in Hebrew, with a Qerman tnuu- 
Ifldoii, printed in rabbinical letters, a., m. 5435 
(a. d. 1675), in 4ta ; bat the trantUtion is Terj 
bad, and disfignred by all sorts of Judaisms. 
There is, howerer, a good German trans- 
lation hj F. W. Bock, a eooTerted Jew, 
pfinted in the nsoal German letter, at Leipzig, 
A.DL 1694, in 8Ta In this excellent little 
work the anthor is as serere npon the Jews 
of his own daj as oor SaTioor was upon the 
Scribes and Pharisees of his time. He shows 
them that all their calamities andpersecntions 



e owing to their departore from the fidth and 
practice of their ftthers ; and he exhorts them 
to penitence, recommending them also to lire 
in lore and chari^f with the Christians. In- 
deed, Gnstayns Peringer, in his notes to 
Maimonides, sajrs that this book is written 
in a spirit altogether consistent with the pure 
doctrines of Christianit7, and that it most 
haTe been composed after the author was fkilly 
pennaded of the troth of the Christian re< 
Ugion, for that it breathes mnch more of the 
spirit and precepts of the Christian chorch 
than those of the Jewish synagogue ; and he 
goes on to prove, by a reference to dates, that 
Jagel was already a Christian when he wrote 
this Jewish catechism. But as this opinion 
seems rather to be suggested by a spirit of 
bigotry, which was unwilling to admit that 
any good thing could proceed from the syna- 
gogue, than by sound argument, so it alto- 
gether frdls o( anything like corroboratiTe 
proof from the dates to which he refers : for 
even if Jagel had been appointed to the office 
of censor as early as 1613, which Peringer states 
to hnTc been the case, yet he might still 
hare been a Jew in 1595, when, according to 
Bartolocd, the '* Leckach Tob ** was printed 
at Venice. Nor is it at all probable, that if 
he had then been a Christian he would hare 
dedicated this work, as he did, to Rabbi 
Joseph de Fano; nor would it have con- 
tinned so popular among the Jews, if there 
had been any ground for supposing it to have 
been written by him after he had become 
a Christian. Besides which. Pope Paul V. 
from whom he received his baptismal name, 
did not succeed to the papal chair until 1605, 
which was precisely ten years after the latest 
date of publication that has been assigned to 
his work. De Viel also, in the preface to his 
edition, speaks very highly of this little book, 
both as regards the matter and the style: of 
the style he says, ''there is nothing more 
purely, chastely, concisely, and consistently 
written among all the works of the rabbis.*' 
The Rev. Hen. Scharbau, in his *' Judaismus 
Detectos," (p. 62.) says that he wrote this 
catechism, indeed, before his conversion to 
Christianity ; but that all who read it must 
be inclined to attribute to the writer a con- 
siderable familiarity with the New Testament 
2. He also wrote *«Esheth Ch^il" (*«The 
Virtuous Woman '^, (JVoo.xxxi. 10.) which 
was printed at Vemce, a. m. 537 1 (a. d. 1611), 
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by Dan. Zanetti. De Viel, in the preface to 
the London edition, of the " Leckach Tob," 
says, this is an excellent discourse in praise of 
women who have been celebrated for their 
virtues, with a general exhortation to the sez, 
on their duties to their husbands, as well in 
the promotion of coigugal peace as in the 
diligent performance of household duties. 
S.*«Moshiah Chosim" ("The Salvation of 
those who trust"). This is a treatise on 
the manner of curing the pestilence by the 
fidth and fear of God, and by prayer. It was 
printed at Venice, a. m. 5347 (a.Dl 1687); 
and again a. m. 5364 (a. d. 1604), in 4to. 
(Bartoloocius, BibUoth, Mag. Babb. i. 26. ; 
Wolfius, BibUoth. Hebr, i. 55. iii. 34, 35. 
iv. 763.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BAR CHASDAI HALLE- 

VI (n^n non n;i omaK'n)* Ben Shemuei 

the Levite, a native of Barcelona in Spain, 
where he presided in the sjmagogue as arch- 
rabbL He IS enumerated among the contempo- 
raries of David Kimchi, and must therefore 
have lived towards the close of the twelfth 
century. He wrote a celebrated admonitory 
epistle to Rabbi Judah Alphacar of Toledo, to 
induce him to forego his design of defending 
the rabbis of Montpellier in France against 
the ** More Nevochim " of Bfaimonides. It is 
among the epistles of Maimonides printed in 
Venice, a. m. 5304 (a. d. 1544), in 8vo.; it is 
also printed in the ** Institutio Epistolaris *' 
ofBuxtorff. (p. 434.) [David Kimchi, and 
Moses bar Maijkmon.] 2. He also wrote 
** Sepher Hatthapnach " (" The Book of 
the Apple"), which he translated from the 
Arabic into Hebrew: it consists of moral 
aphorisms derived from the sayings and opi- 
nions of various philosophers, and especially 
of Aristotle, which are introduced to the 
reader with the following story. It is said 
that Aristotle, being at the point of death, held 
in his hand a frngrant apple, by the odour of 
which his nerves were excited and strength- 
ened ; he was thus enabled to converse with the 
philosophers who had assembled from various 
countries around his dying bed, up to the 
last moment, and to hold an animated dispu- 
tation with them on the faculties of the soul, 
on a ftiture life, as a consolation against the fear 
of death, and various other philosophical ques- 
tions ; at the end of which, it is added, the apple 
fell from his hand, and he expired. Bartolocci 
is of opinion that Abraham bar Chasdai was 
not only the translator, but also the author of 
the Arabic version of this work, although on 
the title-pa^ he is called the translator frx>m 
the Arabic into Hebrew. The Hebrew trans- 
lation was printed at Venice, by Romberg, 
A. M. 5279 (a. d. 1519), in 4to., and afterwards 
at Trent, with his epistles, and two tracts of 
R. Solomon ben Gavirol, a. m. 532 1 (a. d. 1 56 1 X 
in 4to. It was also published at Frankfort on 
the Oder, a. bi. 5453 (a. d. 1693), in 8va 
with the " Mashal Hackadmoni " of Isaac bar 
Shelomo ben Sahola ; and again, with a Latin 
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tnmsUitioii by Jo. Jnstiis Losins of HildeBlieini, 
at Gietten, a. d. 1706, in 4to. ; together with 
the notes of the Latin transhitor on two diMer- 
tationa, of which the first is the Latin one by 
Manfredi on this book of the apple, who 
really beliered that it was written by Aris- 
totle, when on his death-bed, as may be ga- 
thered from a Latin copy of verses by the same 
Manfredi, which are prefixed to the old editions 
of Aristotle. 3. « Sepher Hanephesfa " (" The 
book of the Bonl "), which Bartolocci calls 
a moral, nsefol, and pleasant treatise to read. 
In this work Galen is introduced, discoarsing 
with a disciple called Manria, on the soul, the 
body, and the intellectual part of man's 
nature. It was written in Arabic, by Abraham 
Chasdai, though Wolff says it was only 
translated into Arabic by him, but he does 
not say fh>m what language ; and there appears 
no reason why he should prefer the authority 
of R Shabtai, who had eridently never seen 
the work, for he calls it a medical book, to 
that of Bartolocci, on whom he has relied for 
his knowledge of the subject of it, and for 
every thing else concerning it. The Hebrew 
translation is by Rabbi «iuda ben Solomon, 
and is perfectly literal, with biurim, or notes, 
by Rabbi Isarles: it was printed at Venice, 
in A.M. 5279 (a. d. 1519). There is also a 
Latin translation of this little work among 
the manuscripts in the Vatican library; it is 
by an anonymous writer, and the title runs 
ihvui: ** Verba Galeni ad suum discipulum 
Mauriam, per viam Qneesiti, de Virtutibus 
et bono Regimine, cum Responsionibns," or 
" The Words of Galen to his scholar Mau- 
ria, by way of Question, on Virtues and on 
good Conduct, with the Answers." At the end 
of the volume are the following words : *• Here 
end the words of Galen on the soul and body, 
and on the intellect: this book was translated 
from Arabic into Hebrew, by Judah, the son 
of Solomon Harizi the Spaniard." The manu- 
script is a paper folio. 4. " Mozne Tze- 
deck" (** Just Balances"), {Levit xix. 36.) is 
a moral treatise, translated into Hebrew by 
this author, from the Arabic of Abu Hamid 
Al-ghazzali. [Abu Hami'd Ai.-ohazza'u'.] 
It is divided into thirty -two chapters, in which 
the author treats in a vivid manner of the 
absolute madness of those who view eternal 
happiness as a thing not worth their care, 
or the consideration of which may be put off 
to the last moment He then exposes the 
vanity of all the pleasures of the world, and 
urges the necessity for wisdom and pious 
deeds to obtain a life of eternal happiness 
hereafter. Wolff says that the manuscript 
is in the Medicean Library, and that in the 
catalogue the translator is called Abraham 
ben Samuel, the Levite, ben Chasdai. The 
manuscript is now among the oriental MSS. in 
the Bodleian library at Oxford, (Part. I. No 
.392.) where the translator is called Abraham 
bar Shemuel Halleviben Chasdai. 5. Wolff, 
on the authority of the " Siphte Jeshenim " of 
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R. Shabtai, attribotes to this author the book 
called *'Ben Hamelek Vehanaxir" C'The 
King's Son and the Kasarite "), which Barto- 
locci attributes to Abraham bar Chasariel the 
Levite, whom he makes a different person ; 
but as we find no other notice of this author, ex- 
cept in Plantavitius, and then only as the author 
of this work, we are inclined to follow Wolff. 
This work is a celebrated moral and religious 
treatise, and consists of a series of dialogues 
and disputations between the son of a king of 
India and a Nazarite, or mcmk, on mondity 
and the fear of God. It appears to have been 
originally written in Greek, thence translated 
into Arabic, and finally into Hebrew by Abr. 
bar Chasdai: it was printed at Mantua, a. m. 
5317 (a.d. 1557), 8vo. In the library of 
Oppenheimer there was a fourth edition of this 
work, which was printed at Constantinople, 
A. M. 5278 (a. d. 1518). It is also in manuscript 
amongthe Huntingtonian collection in the Bod- 
leian Library. 6. There is amongthe MSS. of 
the library at Leyden, a Hebrew version, from 
the Arabic, of the " Book of the Elements " 
of Isaac the Israelite, by this author, who is 
called in the Leyden catalogue R. Abraham 
ben Shemuel Chasdai. The author of" Neveh 
Shalom" [Abraham ben Isaac 8HAix>ir] 
argues at great length, in his section, or dis- 
course, on the cosmogony or formation of the 
world, against the account of the creation 
in this " Book of the Elements." 

Abrabanel, in his commentary on the later 
prophets, attributes to Abraham Chasdai the 
work called " Vicuach Haddath" (" A Dik- 
sertation, or Disputation, on the Iaw"); an 
account of which treatise is contained in Hot- 
tinger's " Thesaurus Philologicus," (P- 48.) 
and in the notes of Constantine TEmpereur 
on the " Bava Kamma " of the Talmud. In 
an epistie to Professor Schroeder of Helmstadt, 
quoted by Wolff, I'Empereur savs that he him- 
self translated this little book into Latin; yet 
it does not appear whether the translation is in 
print, or where the manuscript is. Lastly, the 
" Siphte Jeshenim " assigns to this author the 
ethical treatise called " Sepher Hammusar " 
(" The Book of Discipline or Penance "); 
which is also called *' Higgajon Hannephesh 
Haatzuva " ("The Meditation of the sorrowful 
Soul "). This work, however, has here been 
treated as belonging to Abraham ben Ch^a or 
Chija, on the autibonty of Bartolocci, who is also 
followed by Wolff, the more especially as the 
" Sipthe Jeshenim," in describing the work, 
makes use of the very language of Bartolocci, 
and yet erroneously attributes it to Abraham 
Chasdai, instead of Abraham Chaja. (Barto- 
loccius, Biblioth, Mag, JRabb. i. 24. 26. 52. ; 
Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr, L 57. 59. iiL 36. iv. 
763. 1292. ; Hottingerus, Theaavrus Philoh' 
gicu.% p. 48.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM CHASSEKUNI roma^ "1 
)31pTn), a rabbi, the son of Rabbi Chiskija, lived 
in the early part of the seventeenth century. 
He wrote— 1. " Jad Raraah " (" The High 
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Cbnd ''^(Exod. xiv. 8.)whicli is a diffuse com- 
mentary on the book " Zohar." The " Zohar," 
or " Sohar," is a celebrated cabbalistical com- 
mentary on the five books of Moses, and is of 
great antiquity, being generally attributed to R. 
Simeon and his son R. Eleazer. [Simeon ben 
JocHAi.] Rabbi Shabtai says, in his ** Siphte 
Jeshenim,*' that the " Jad Ramah " was in the 
press when his own work was published. It 
is among the folio MSS. of the Oppenheimer 
collection in the Bodleian library at Oxford. 
2. " Zoth Chuckkath Hattorah." (" This is the 
Ordinance of the Law "). {Numb. xix. 2.) This 
is a compendium of the book of R. Isaac Luria 
called •* Haochevanoth ", which treats of 
prayer, and the sepulchral percussion: it was 
printed at Venice, a. m. 6419 (a, d. 1659), in 
8vo. 3. " Zera Abraham" (" The Seed of 
Abraham"). (Gen, xxi. 12.) The first part 
consists of discourses on the law, fh)m the 
" Rashi,"* and"To8ephoth." The second part 
contains original explanations of the books of 
the Talmud called" Betza" and ** Moed Katon." 
R Shabt^, in his work above cited, says that 
the author has made use of this latter work in 
the " Zoth Chuckkath Hattorah." (Wolfius, 
Biblioth. Hebr. i. 58. iii. 31. ; Bartoloccius, 
BiMiotk. Mag. Bahb. iii. 913.), C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM CLATZ. fi^D Dm3K n), 

[JimAH CukTZ,] 

ABRAHAM CLAUSNER (Dni3K"n 
"13T^1^p)» * German rabbi, who lived about 
the middle of the sixteenth century: he wrote 
« Sephcr Minchanim" ("The Book of Of- 
ferings "), which treats of the ritual or sa- 
crificial services throughout the year, with 
notes and observations drawn from the works 
of the most celebrated jurisconsults, or com- 
mentators on the law. It was published at 
Trent, a. m. 5319 (a. d. 1559), in 8vo.; edited 
by Jacob Macaria. (Wolfius, Bibliotk. Hehr. 
i. 101. iii. 62.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM COHEN (pD Dnil« "1), 
which signifies Abraham the priest, or, of the 
race of the priesthood, a Polish rabbi, who 
wrote a book called " Nekie Caphs^im nbar 
Mitzvah" (** Pure in Hands, and the Son of 
the Commandment "), that is, obedient as a 
son to the commandments. ^ It is a religious 
discourse, or sermon, said to have been 
preached by this Abraham Cohen at the 
early age of thirteen : it was printed at Cra- 
cow, in 4to., by Isaac Prostitz, without any 
date : the work occupies six quarto pages. 
We have no further account of the author, or 
of the time when he lived ; he seems to 
have attained to the dignity of a rabbi. 
(Wolfius, BibUoth, Hebr. iii. 43.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM COHEN, or HACOHEN 
(jnsn Dma« "n), a Venetian rabbi, a na- 
tive of the island of Zante, lived in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century." He wrote 

• Baclii here aeaiu the commentaries of R. Solomon 
Jarcbi on the Pentateuch. Tosephoth are supple- 
mental books to the Talmud, written about the same 
time with the oomnenUries of Rasht, by Tarloiis rabbis. 
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««Kehnnath Abraham" ("The Priesthood 
of Abraham"), in five parts, which was 
printed at Venice, a. k. 5479 (a. d. 1719), foL 
The work is made to accoM with the five 
books or divisions of the " Psalms of David," 
so that each part comprises a book of the 
Psalms elegantly printed in the Hebrew 
rhythm ; each psalm is also fVimished with 
a rhythmical heading or argument; and at the 
end of each part is '* Minchath Becorim " 
("An offering of First-firuits "), where the 
initial formula of each Psalm is found in a 
rhythmical form, and also ** Pirche Kehunah ** 
(•♦ Flowers of the Priesthood '*), which are 
certain extracts from each Psalm, occupying 
one sheet He also wrote " Kebod Chaca- 
mim " (** The Glory of Wise Men **), which is 
a volume of sermons, printed at Venice, a. m. 
5460 (A. D. 1 700), in folio. (Wolfius, BihUoih, 
Hehr. iii. 43.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM COHEN IRIRA, the Spa- 
niard (mDD nTT« \rO OmaK "n), a Por- 
tuguese rabbi, of the ancient and respectable 
fiimily of Herrera, though by the Jews he is 
called Irira, as above. He was a celebrated 
cabbalistical writer, and resided, most pro- 
bably in the capacity of a physician, at the 
court of the king of Marocco, whence he 
removed late in life to the Netherlands, 
where he died, according to Barrios {Historia 
Universal Judaica^ p. 20.) A. d. 1531; but 
Wolff thinks that the date should be read 
1631. He wrote "Beth Elohim" ("The 
House of God," (1 Gen. xxviii. 17.) which is 
a cabbalistical treatise of great reputation, 
divided into seven parts, and each part into 
seven heads, in accordance with the cabba- 
listical virtue attributed to the sabbatical 
number : in the title he is called the disciple 
of Israel Serug. This work is written in 
the Spanish language, and was translated 
into Hebrew by R. Isaac Aboab, arch-rabbi 
of the Spanish synagogue at Amsterdam, 
where it was published, A. h. 5415 (a. d. 
1655), in 4to. There are some extracts from 
this work translated into Latin in the " Cab- 
bala Denudata," vol. ii. 2. He wrote " Shaar 
Hashamajim" ("The Gate of Heaven"). 
{Gen, xxviii. 17.) which is an introduction to 
the Cabbala, witii a comparison of its doc- 
trines with those of the Platonic philosophy.* 
This work was also written in Spanish, and 
translated into Hebrew by the same hand as 
the " Beth Elohim ; *' it was also printed 
at , Amsterdam, a. d. 1655, and afterwards 
translated into Latin, in an abridged form, 
and inserted in the "Cabbala Denudata," 
voL i. part iii. 3. He wrote a Spanish 
treatise on " Logic," of which the title in ftill 
is, " Abraham Choen de Herrera, Epitome y 

* Those who are curious on the question of the Cab- 
balistical and Platonic philosophy, will find them com- 
pared by Jo. Mich. Larglus, in his dissertation, " De 
Charactere primsevo Bibliorum Hebrieorun)," e. Iii. 
8. 6., who thinks the Jewish Cabbala had its origin in 
the heathen philosophy. This Is also the opinion 
of Wachter, in his " Spinosismus Jadaismns," p. 69. 
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Compendio de la Logica o Dialectica, en qae 
se espone y' declare breve y faeilmente ea 
essencia, partes y propriedades, preceptos, 
re^las y uso." It is written after the Aristo- 
telian method*, and divided into seven books, 
of which I. explains the terms ; n. is on 
Enunciation ; iii. On Definition, Division, 
and Method ; iv. On the Syllogism ; v. On 
the Demonstration of the Syllogism ; vi. On 
the Dialectic Syllogism ; vn. (hi the Sophis- 
tic Syllogism ; to which is added a catalogue 
of the various terms used in the scholastic di- 
vinity, as well as in metaphysics and natural 
and moral philosophy. It is printed in 8vo. 
but without notice of place or date. TWolfius, 
Biblioth, Hebr, i. 66. iii. 43.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM COHEN SIPHARDI, or, 
the Spaniard (mSD ]n2 Dmi«"n), was 
chief rabbi of the synagogue of Barcelona, 
but according to Bartolocci, of Bologna, in 
Italy, in the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, about or rather previous to the year 
A. M. 5300 (a. d. 1540). We gather this from 
the " Shalshelleth Hakkabbala," in which he 
is mentioned among the rabbis who were 
contemporaries of R. Joseph Karo, who is 
there recorded as having died A. m. 5300. He 
died, according to the same work, a. k. 5310 
(a. d. 1550). His works are given by R. Shab- 
tai, as follows : 1 . He edited the ** Sepher 
Hacchasidim " (" The Book of the Pious "), 
of Rabbi Samuel. [Samuhl Chasid.] Barto- 
locci makes Abraham Cohen Siphardi the 
author of this work, and cites ** Shalshelleth 
Hakkabbala *' as his authority ; but the author 
of that work does not say that Abraham 
(Hipher, that is,) produced or wrote it, but 
that he, Hidphis, committed it to the press. 
2. According to Shalshelleth, he wrote 
" Pirush Lisheltoth di R. Acha ** (" a Com- 
mentary on the Questions or Postulates of Rav 
Acha." [AchaiGaon.] Bartolocci attributes 
both the " Sepher Hacchasidim " and '* Pirush 
Lisheltoth di R. Acha," to Abraham of Pisa, 
but upon what authority he does not say. 
(BartoUocius, Biblioth, Mag, Bab. i. 30. 50.; 
R. Shabtai, ShahheUeth Hakkahbah, 65.; 
Wolfius, Bib, Hebr, i. 66. iii. 43.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM .COLONIENSIS, or DE 
OOLONIA {7V*m'\r> n Dn-a« 'n), a Ger- 
man rabbi, a native of Cologne (Coin) on the 
Rhine, but at what time he lived we are not 
told. He wrote " Kether Shem Tob " (« The 
Crown of a Good Name ")t which is a small 
cabbalistical work, in Hebrew, with a Latin 
translation, on the Tetragrammatic name 
nin* (Jehovah), which is among the Hebrew 
manuscripts in the Vatican library : it was also 
in the library of the Oratory at Paris, and is 
amon^ 0^penheimer*s manuscripts in the 
Bodleian library. R. Hertz, in the preface to 
his ** Commentary on the Jewish Prayer- 
Book," praises the ** Kether Shem Tob,** as a 
work of which he has made use in his com- 

* For an account or the cabbali»Ucal logic, see 
StruTius, Budimenia Logicce Hebraorum. 
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mentary, and fh>m which he quotes largely. 
In a manuscript catalogue which was in 
the possession of Wolff, this rabbi is called 
R. Abraham ben Acsilrad Coloniensis. Wolff 
is of opinion that the Latin translation of 
the " Kether '* is by the celebrated Hebrew 
scholar Santo Pagnini, and he quotes in 
support of this opinion J. Qnetif, {BibUoth, 
Dominicanorumj ii. 118.) who enumerates 
among the works of that author a Latin 
version of a book called " Kether,'* which he 
says treats on the names of God. (Wolfius^ 
Biblioth, Hebr, iii. 61. iv. 769.; Bartolocoius, 
BMioth, Mag, Bab, i. 51.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM COLORNO (CDTrnnt^ 
lp\Slp)» * Je^'^Jsh writer of Mantua in Italy. 
He 18 mentioned by G. M. Konig, in the " Bi- 
bliotheca Vetus et Nova,*' under " Colomus,*' 
as the author of an ** Italian Scotographia,** 
in three books, printed at Prague, a. d. 1593. 
Wolff says he does not know what this title 
means, but supposes it must be read, ^ Italian 
Stenographia," and that the author is the 
same who translated the magico-cabbalistical 
work called •* Solomon's Key,** fhjm Hebrew 
into Italian, by command of the Duke of Man- 
tua, and that the ** Scotographia " is the work 
here referred to. If this conjecture of Wolff 
be correct, the name " Scotographia" (" Dark, 
or Mystical, Treatise,**) is easily accounted for, 
and is quite as applicable as ** Stenographia.'* 
The title of Abraham Colomo's work is 
'* La Clavicola di Salomone Re degli He- 
brei ; tradotta nel volgar Idioma, per Abram 
Colomo d'Ordine di S. A. S. di Mantova." 
It is divided into two books, and is a com- 
plete treatise on the arts of magic and 
sorcery, not by compact with the evil spirits, 
but by the power of the eternal names of 
God, and by divine love, by which power 
is here said to be given to exorcise and com- 
mand all manner of spirits, as well as to un- 
lock all the mysteries of the invisible world, 
and to procure all the desires of the human 
heart At the end of the first book are 
drawn forty -three talismans (pentacoli) ; viz. 
seven talismans in black, which are dedicated - 
to Saturn (Shabbatai) ; seven talismans of 
sky blue, dedicated to Jupiter (Tsedek) ; six 
talismans in red, dedicated to Mars (Maadim); 
six talismans in yellow, dedicated to the sun 
(Shemesh) ; five talismans in green, dedicated 
to Venus (Noga) ; five talismans of many 
colours dedicated to Mercury (Codiab) ; and 
six talismans of the colour of silvery or 
white earth, dedicated to the moon (Levana). 
In the second part are drawn the sword, the 
knives, the sickle, dag^r, lancet, staf^ and 
rod, and all the other instruments and ma- 
terials necessary for the art are described, 
with the manner of using them, with the order 
of fasting, watching, bathing, and clothing of 
the person performing the exorcisms, alsa 
the necessary sacrifices and suffomigt^ons. 
It is a 4to. MS. of 183 pages, beautifully 
written, with the talismans all in the proper 
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eoloan, as aq^Oean fh>m all exact copy of the 
original which was once in the ducal library 
at Mantua, and which is now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Smith of Every Street, Blan* 
Chester. (Wolfins, BMioth. Hebr. iv. 769. ; 
Abraham Colomo, La Clavicola di Solo* 
Moaitf.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM CUNATH (OmihJ 'H 
]1313). Rabbi Azaria, in his work called 
**Meor Eniqim" (books.), mentions this rabbi 
as having edited two e^tions of the works 
of Josephns Hebrans. ( Wolfius, *fit6/tolA. 
Hebr, i. 67. C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM ABEN DAGUAR THE 
LEVITE O^^n niSK*? pK DiTiaK n). a Spa- 
nish rabbi and philosopner, who wrote a book 
called "^ Emnna Rama" (** Exalted Faith"), 
in which he strives to prove the agreement 
between the Mosaic law, and the doctrines 
of the Gentile philosophers. Among other 
matters, he treats of the metempsychosis, or 
transmigration of sonls, and discusses the 
question as to whether they were created at 
the original creation of all things, or are 
daily cidled into existence as they are needed 
to animate new bodies. This work is a paper 
manuscript, in the Vatican library, and ap- 
pears to luive been transcribed by R. Isaac 
ben Solomon in the province of Flanders, 
A.M. 5230 (A.D. 1470). (Bartoloccius, Bib- 
UotL Mag. 1Mb. L 18.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN DAVID (Ofn3«'n 
1)1 p), called also Abraham bar David 
Ashkenaai, or the German, one of the nine 
greater rabbis whose works fhmished the 
materials fixmiwhieh the work called ** Mor- 
decai ** was compiled. [Mokdecai Ashken- 
A.ZL.'] Wolff thinks this rabbi is the author 
of certain celebrated answers to questions on 
the Law, which are found in the book of 
** Questions and Answers" of R. Meir of 
Roteubnrg, which was printed at Prague 
A. M. 5368 (a. d. 1608), m 4to. (Bartoloc- 
cius, BiHioA. Mag. Babb. I p. 23. ; Wolfius, 
BihUoA. Hehr. iii. 28. C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN DAVID (Dm3K'n 
nn P). La the " Shebet Jehuda " of Rabbi 
Solomon ben Virga, and in the Latin version 
by Georgius Gentius, a rabbi of this name is 
recorded, who, in the year a. ii. 5151 (a. i>. 
1391), was hanged by command of Henry 
III., king of Castile and Leon : his body 
was committed to the earth with great honour, 
by the priests of his people, and he was 
caUed " Or gadol " (« a great Ught "). Wolff 
is of opinion that he is the same person as 
Abraham ben Dior Harishon, who suf- 
fered martyrdom for his religion. But it 
is not easy to see how Wolff can have sup- 
posed him to be Abraham ben Dior, who 
suffered at Toledo two centm*ies earlier; 
and the hanging of Jews in Spain at that 
period was no such uncommon thing that we 
may not be allowed to suppose that two 
persons of nearly the same name may have 
suffered in the same way in the course of 
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two centuries. Bartolocci says that in his 
copy of the ** Shebet Jehuda^ this rabbi is 
called Abraham the Levite bar David, or 
Dand, that he wasexecnted a. m. 5143 (a. d. 
1383), as the Jews say, because he would 
not forsake the Jewish religion ; ** but this," 
he adds, '* is a fklsehood, because the Jews in 
Spain were never compelled to change their 
religion ; but if sometimes they were hanged 
or committed to the flames, it was because 
when they had embraced the Christian re- 
ligion, they afterwards returned to their 
vomit, again professing their Jewish super* 
stition ; thus as relapsed and pertinacious 
(hereticsX they deservedly met their punish- 
ment in the flames." Such is the decision of 
the learned Bemardine. (Wolfius, Biblioth. 
Hebr. i. 38. ; Bartoloccius, Bibiioth. Mag. 
Babb.u 21.) C.P.H. 

ABRAHAM BEN DAVID. [Joseph 
BEN Abraham ben Deth.] 

ABRAHAM BAR DAVID OF KIR- 

JATH JEARiM(nnj>D inia omiK "i 

C3^U^)f A rabbi of Kiijath Jearim, a city of 
Palestine, in the portion of the tribe of Judah. 
(Joah. XV. 9.) He was the author of a book 
called •* Baale Hannephesh " (** The Possessors 
of the Sold, or Men of lofty Soul "). It is, 
according to Father Bartolocci, a treatise on 
matrimony and its use and obligations, on 
female purity, and other matters pertaining 
to the holy state of matrimony, especially as 
regards women. It is among the vellum 
manuscripts in the Urbini collection in the 
library of the Vatican, in 4to. It must not 
be confounded, says Bartolocci, with another 
work of the same name, by R. Abraham ben 
David, or Dior, for they are on different 
subjects, and by different authors, though 
bodbi are called Abraham. (Bartoloccius, 
Biblioth. Mag. Babb. i. 23.; Buxtorfius, 
BiUioth. BMin. p. 282.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN DAVID MISHAAR 

ARJEH (nnK -ipwD iM \2 omaK n), 

that is, De Porta Leonis, ** Of the Lion's Gate," 
is idso called, by Wolff, Abraham ben David 
Aijeh, or Leo, and by Hendreich {PandeckBy 
p. 160.), improperly, Abraham Aijeh. Isaac 
Vitta Contarim, in a letter, which is cited by 
Wolff, gives the following account of the 
fimuly name of Porta L«onis : there was 
a town so called in the neighbourhood of 
Athens, at the gate of which was a colossal 
lion, which the Venetian generals transported 
to Venice, with several other colossal figures, 
in one of their warlike expeditions ; and fh>m 
this town, he says, the family received their 



Abraham ben David de Porta Leonis, 
called Harpha, or Haropha, " the Physician,*' 
was bom at Modena, where his father prac- 
tised as a physician, a. m. 5302 (a.d. 1542). 
He studied imder R. Meir of Pavia, R. Jos. 
Sarka or Zarka, Jos. Sinai, Jacob del Fano, 
Judah Provincialis, and Abraham ben David 
Provincialis, at Pavia, Bologna, and in other 
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celebrated schools of Italy. He made great 
progress in Hebrew literature and the Tal- 
mud s after which he removed to Pavia, 
where he gave himself up to the study of 
philosophy and medicine. He received his 
diploma as doctor of medicine at Mantua, 
A. M. 5326 (a. d. 1566) at the age of twenty- 
four, and succeeded his fhther in his practice. 
He died a. m. 5372 (a.d. 1612), on the 29th 
day of the month Thammua (June), in the 
seventy-first year of his age, according to the 
testimony of R. Isaac Vitta Contarini, arch- 
rabbi of the synagogue at Pavia, in his 
epistle referred to above. His works are, 
** Shilte Hageeborim" C* The Shields of the 
Mighty **) {Song of SongSy iv. 4.), in which 
he treats, in nine chapters, of the structure 
of the courts of the Temple, of the priestly 
garments, of the jewels on Aaron's breast- 
plate, and theur properties and virtues, of 
the duties of the Levites, of the chaunting 
and music of the Hebrews, of their mu- 
sical instruments, their form and construc- 
tion, and especially of the thirty-six kinds 
used by David, on the sacrifices and the 
nature of animals ^ and birds, on foreign 
tongues, on the military arts and warlike 
instruments of the Jews. In the preface he 
cites ninety-eight books from which he com- 
piled this work. There is aH appendix of 
•* Shelosheth Maginim" (" Three Bucklers"), 
of which, 1. explains the order of the daily 
morning oblation, of the incense offering, 
and the order of the priests in their daily 
ministrations, wherein many prayers and sup- 
plications are inserted : it treats also of the 
solemn festivals, and, among the rest, of the 
festival called Bebeth Hashoabath, formerly 
celebrated by the Hebrew women with great 
rejoicing in a certain part of the court of the 
females in the tabernacle. 2. The second 
buckler teaches the obligation of the burnt 
offering to be made between the two evenings, 
the readings of the sacred books, and the three 
verses of the Law which are to be proclaimed 
at the prayer of oblation ; also of all the fasts, 
the ten penitential days, &c 3. The third 
buckler gives the order and manner of con- 
sulting the Law for every night throughout 
the year ; that is, the Hebrew text is to be 
read over twice, the Targum once, as well as 
the Prophets and Psalms ; the Mishna, Ghe- 
mara, Medrash, Zohar, all in their various 
lessons, as appointed for each week throughout 
the whole year. This work on the ancient 
Hebrew ritual, which is highly prized by the 
Jews, was finished by the author a. m. 5367 
(a.d. 1607), on his recovery from a grievous 
illness, during which his thoughts had been 
turned to divine ^ings, as he himself relates at 
the end of the work, where he gives a short 
sketch of his life and works : it was printed 
at Mantua, a.m. 5372 (a.d. 1612), in folio. 
He also wrote in Latin, by command of O. 
Gonaaga, duke of Mantua, three dialogues, 
'« Be Auro,** (^ Of Gold, and its Medical 
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Properties"), which was printed at Venice, 
A.1C. 5344 (a.d. 1584), m 4to., mider the 
name of Abraham de Porta Leonis, which 
has led Bartolocci to treat him as a different 
author, but erroneously, for in the sketch of 
his own life, referred to above, he mentions 
this work and two other medical books which 
he^ wrote in Latin, one full of advice to 
princes, and answers to the questions of 
physicians not of the Jewish religion, through 
all Lombardy, and the other on medicines dis- 
covered by himself. The ♦* Theatrum Plac- 
cianum" has incorrectly pUiced this author in 
the catalogue of " Auctores Pseudonymi,** 
and states that his name is R. Isaac Alphes. 
In the ** Bodleian Catalogue " he is called 
simply Abraham Rophe ^ the physician," as 
he is also by Rabbi Menassah ben IsraeL In 
the third buckler of the ** Shilte Oeborim," the 
author proves at length that the Hebrew 
languajge now in use among the Jews is the 
same in which their ancestors received the 
Law. (Wolfius, Biblioih, Hebr. i. 36, 37. iii. 
25, 26. ; Bartoloccius, Biblioth, Mag, Jiabb. 
i. 736. iv. 464—466. ; Hyde, Catal Bodleian.) 

C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN DAVID OSTRENSIS 
(tnODIKD nn p Oma^ "-»), a Polish rabbi, 
a native of Ostra, or Ostrog, in Volhynia, a 
town famous among the Jews for its syna- 
le, which is one of the largest in Poland. 

iC lived at the end of the sixteenth and be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, and wrote 
the work called " Kur Lazahab " (** The Fur- 
nace for Gold" {Prou. xvii. 3.), which is 
a commentary on the Cfaaldee paraphrases 
of the Pentateuch : it was printed both at 
Hanover and Frankfort on the Oder, in the 
year a. m. 5441 (a. d. 1681). According tc 
Le Long, it was printed at Hanover as early 
as A. D. 1614, in folio ; but he does not g^ve 
his authority, and it seems probable that there 
is some error in the statement 

2. He wrote a work on the thirteen ways 
(** Shelosheth-eser-Middoth") of interpreting 
the Law (received among the Jews), printed 
at Cambridge, a.d. 1597 ; which work Hen- 
dreich {PandecttB Brandenburg, p. 18.) at- 
tributes to R. Abraham ben Dior, Hasheni, 
*• the second,' or latter ; " but in this opinion 
he is unsupported by authority. (Wolfius, 
Biblioih, Hebr, i. 38. ill 28. ; Le Long, Bib- 
lioth, Sacra, ii. 693.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN DIOR THE LEVITE 

(.>m niKn p pm3« n). <»ued pevin 

Habibhon, the " former," or the " elder, a ce- 
lebrated rabbi, who lived in the middle of the 
twelfth century, who is also called, in ^ Shal- 
shelleth," R. Abraham ben Dior bien R. Jitz- 
chach ben Rabbenu Baruch ben Jitzchach 
Micorduba. Bartolocci and the ** Siphte Jesh- 
enim " call him Abraham ben David Halevi ; 
but in the alphabetical index of authors in the 
latter work he is called niM^ p ben Dior, 
and in the " Juchasin" (p. 331.) he is called 
niKI p ben DlorL He is, however, called 
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ben DaTid b^ many writers, and the Mantoan 
edition of his works bears that name on the 
title, though improperly, according to the 
*«Zemach David," under A. m. 4921. We 
have preferred following WolfF, who fbllows 
the ** Zemach David," *" Shalshelleth Hakkab- 
bala,** Abrabanel, Buztorfi^ and others, and 
Che rather as the author of the ** Shalshelleth " 
testifies that in the ** Jesod Olam" he (Isaac 
ben Israel) found it recorded that he was 
called Abraham ben Dior from the fimiily 
surname. His contracted name among the 
Jews is Haravad (13 'tOn), which is, ''the" 
(H), " rabbi "(IX ** Abraham " (K), "ben" 
(3), "• Dior " (1). He was the sister's son of 
Rabbi Bamch, uid his pupil, according to the 
**■ Juchasin ; " which R. Bamch, according to 
the "Shalshelleth Hakkabbala," died a.ic 
4866 (▲. dl 1126). He was a native of 
Toledo, and exenused the rabbinical office at 
Pesqnera, a town of Old Castile, in the pro- 
vince of Burgos, near the river Dnero. He 
lived and wrote during the reign of Aiphonao 
Vn. of Aragon and Castile, who was cele- 
brated for his victories over the Moors. 
This king, in the ^'Sepher Hakkabbala," 
he calls Alphonso^ the son of Raimondo, 
and Melek Melakim C'King of kings"). 
He appears to have retired in his old age 
to his native city of Toledo, where he suf- 
fered death on account of his religion,^ in 
some of the cruel persecutions to which 
the Jews were so frequently exposed ; for 
which cause he was esteemed a holy martyr 
by the Spanish Jews, and received the ^>- 
peUation of chesid, or saint : this happen^ 
according to the ** Juchasin," A. m. 4940 
(a. D. 1180). He appears, however, to have 
been engaged in hjs literary labours to the 
last, for he is said to have written one of his 
works in A. K. 4939, which R. David Ganz 
records as the year of his death. He is 
looked upon by the Jews as one of their great 
men, and he lived in a century fertile in great 
names among his nation, for he was con- 
temporary with Solomon Jarchi and Aben 
Ezra, and was the personal friend of Maimo- 
nidea, who speaks very honourably of him 
on various occasions, as in an epistle to R. 
Samuel Aben Tybbon, where he calls him 
**the great rav" (doctor or master) of Pes- 
qnera.^ His •* Sepher Hakkabbala" (" The 
Book of Tradition") is a chronolo^cal and 
genealogical summary of the patriarchs, 
princes, and learned rabbis of the Hebrew 
nation, begiiming fi^im Adam, from whom he 
endeavoured to prove that the doctrines of 
the true fruth were handed down to Noah, 
from Noah to Abraham, from Abraham to 
the departure of the children of Israel out of 
Egypt ; and so onwards from Moses, after the 
promulgation of the Law from Mount Sinai, 
to the judges, prophets, and kings $ whence 
it is continued to the period after the re- 
building of the Temple by Zorobabel, and its 
second overthrow, embracing all the wise 
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and learned rabbis, by whatever appellation 
distinguished, whether Tanaites, Ammoraites, 
Rabbuian Savorai, and finally Haggaonim, 
down to the time of Rabbi Joseph ben Megas 
the Levite, who was contemporary with the 
author, and died a. m. 4901 (a. d. lUH. 
Abraham ben Dior was led to write this 
work by the great progress which the 
Karaite or Sadduoean opmions were then 
making in Bftan, and more particularly in 
Castile and Leon. The leader of this sect at 
that time was Abu Alpharag, who in his 
commentary on the Pentateuch had attacked 
the Talmud and other writings of the rab- 
binical fathers with great fierceness ; and in 
a separate work, written expressly against 
them, he had treated all their traditions and 
ceremonies as frivolous and unprofitable, 
asserting that the true synagogue existed 
with the Sadducees only. Against this 
champion of the Karaites, this Abraham the 
Levite wrote his '^ Sepher Hakkabbahi," in 
which he establishes the truth of his own 
synagogue by two arguments : first, that of 
unbroken succession ; and secondly, universal 
acceptation and agreement thnmghout the 
world; and at the same time he exposes the 
inconsistencies of the Sadducean heresy. 
This book is of great authority among the 
Jews, who look upon the author, whom they 
always cite as Haravad, as the great champion 
of the true ihith. This, his greatest woric, was 
completed in the year a. m. 4921 (a. d. 1161), 
as appears in the work itself (p. 64. of the 
copy which was in the possession of Father 
Bartolooci), and of which he says he made 
great use in the composition of his "Bi- 
bliotheca Rabbinica." The ** Sepher Hakkab- 
bala" was first translated into Latin by 
Gilbertus Genebrardus, and printed at Paris, 
A.i>. 1572, in 8vo. ; it was next printed at 
Basil, by Frobenius, with a Latm trans- 
lation opposite the Hebrew text, which is 
in the square or biblical letter, a. m. 5340 
(a. d. 1580), in 8vo., in which the work is 
continued down to Aben Ezra by some later 
hand, probably the younger Abraham ben 
Dior, to whom the whole work has also 
been attributed. This continuation is also in 
the edition printed at Venice by Marco 
Antonio Justiniani, a. m. 5305 (a. d. 1545), in 
4to. He also wrote ** Teshuvath," that is, an 
answer to the book of the aforesaid Abu 
Alpharag, on Breshith, or Grenesis, and on 
the paragraph Massae (Mansions) of the 
book of Numbers, in which, as usual, the 
works of the rabbis wero severely handled. 
Haravad mentions this work himself, in the 
'* Sepher Hakkabbala," where he says, '* I 
have also written an answer to his lK)ok, in 
which I have laid open his absurdities to his 
disciples," &c. ; this work, however, seems 
to have disappeared. He also wrote,^ in 
Arabic, aocordmg to the author of" Juchasin,* 
'*Emuna Rama" (*« Exalted Faith"), the 
Arabic title of which is, ** Al Akeda al 
l2 
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Rephiah,*' iprhich treats of the foundation or 
orthodox articles of the Jewish reli^on. 
Bartolocci says that there is a folio manu- 
script in the Vatican library called ** Sepher 
Emuna Rama," (**The Book of exalted 
Faith"), which bears the name of Abraham 
Aben David, or Daud, and which appears 
never to have been printed. It treats of 
coercion and free wiU, and is divided into 
three treatises : — 1, " On Natural Theology, 
and how we may therebv approach those 
things which belong to Faith." 2. ** On the 
Principles of Faith and the Law." 3. " On 
the Medicine for the Soul, and in what way 
it may be restored to health, if it should 
be drawn away hj worldly pleasures, and 
thereby become diseased." To this end he 
adduces many moral and philosophical max* 
ims, which he confirms by authority of the 
Holy Scriptures. " It is," adds Father Bar- 
tolocci, " a moral and good book." He also 
wrote, according to the " Juchasin," ** Al 
Hattekunah " (" On Astronomy"), which 
Spizelius, in his ** Specimen Bibliothecce 
Universalis," attributes to Abraham Aben- 
dahud, under the title ''Tacunath Zacuth." 
Many other works have been attributed to 
this author ; among the rest, the " Hassagoth," 
or ** Animadversions on Maimonides," which 
are treated in the article ** Abraham ben 
Dior Hasheni." And here we remark 
that the works of these two Abrahams, who 
were no doubt related to each other, are so 
confounded by Jewish and Christian writers, 
that it has cost us no small labour to come to 
any reasonable decision about them. This 
confusion seems chiefly to have arisen from 
the extreme carelessness of Rabbi Shabtai, 
who, in the " Siphte Jeshenim," has made them 
contemporary, and has thus led others into 
similar errors. The confiision is greatly in- 
creased by the contracted name of Haravad, 
being constantly applied to both of them. 
Both of them also exercised the rabbinical 
functions at Pesquera, as appears clear to us 
by comparing the various authorities, though 
Wolff seems to be of a different opinion ; and 
because the elder Abraham was bom and 
executed at Toledo, he seems to suppose that 
he must never have left it. The great dif- 
ficulty in distinguishing these two writers 
has mainly arisen fh>m their having both 
resided at Pesquera. (Bartoloccius, BMioA, 
Ma^.Babb.'u 18—21.; WomMB,BibUoth,Hebr, 
i. 39—46. iii. 29. ; Buxtorfius, De Abbrevia- 
turis Hebraicis, p. 154. ; Juchasin, fol. 132. & 
162. ; Le Long, BibliotJi Sacra^ ii. 593.) 

C. P. H. 
ABRAHAM BEN DIOR THE LEVITE 

(^^n nwn \i amns "i), called Hasheni 

OJB^H), the "second," or the "latter," to distin- 
guish him from the other Abraham ben Dior. 
Bartolocci calls him Abraham Aben Daud, 
junior, the Levite. His name, as well as 
that of the elder Abraham ben Dior, is con- 
tracted, by the substitution of the initial letters 
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only, into Haravad. He was a native of 
Pesquera, where he exercised the office of 
rabbi after the death of the elder Ben Dior, 
whose son he most probably was. He seems 
to have ended his days in peace, in his native 
town of Pesquera, according to David Ganz, 
A. M. 4958 (a. j>. 1198), and according to the 
"Juchasin," a. h. 4959 (a. d. 1199), and was 
buried with great pomp. He was contempo- 
rary with Aben Ezra and Maimonides, against 
whom, and his book called " Jad Chasaka," 
he is said to have written a bitter and con- 
temptuous work, called " Hassagoth" (" Ani- 
madversions "), which is now generally printed 
along with that work. The Animadversions 
are attributed to the younger Abraham ben 
Dior, by the " Juchasin," " Zemach David," 
and the "ShalshellethHakkabbaU;" yet Bar- 
tolocci seems to think that they were the pro- 
duction of the elder Abraham, notwithstanding 
the friendship which had existed between him 
and Maimonides. R. Solomon ben Tzemach, in 
his ^ Teshuvoth," or " Answers," relates that 
when Maimonides heard that Abraham was 
writing against him, he said, " No one has yet 
conquered me, except the author of one work ;" 
but to what work he here alluded we are not 
told. It is also said by the Jews that he 
added these words: " Tell the rabbi in Pes- 
quera, that if he begins he will not finish ; '* 
which, says the author of the " Shalshelleth 
Hakkabbala," was fully proved by the event, 
for he did not survive to the end of the year. 
If it be true, as related by R. Solomon ben 
Tzemach, before quoted, d^ Abraham ben 
Dior, sp^dcing of Maimonides, calls him a 
youth, and himself an aged man, it could cer- 
tainly not be the younger Abraham who used 
this expression ; and Bartolocci founds upon 
it his opinion, that these animadversions were 
the work of the elder, especially as Aben 
Megas, the master of Maimonides, comes in 
for a share of the author's satirical remarks ; 
and this, he si^s, is by no means impossible, 
as the " Jad Chasaka," or " Mishne Tora," 
of Maimonides was finished in the year a. m. 
4937 (a.d. 1177), and the elder Haravad 
perished in a. k. 4940 (a. d. 11 80), which will 
leave him three years for the production of 
the " Hassagoth." But we phice little re- 
liance on this argument, as it does not appear 
that the words of Haravad, in which allusion 
is made to their respective ages, were spoken 
with reference to the criticism on Mai- 
monides. 

2. " Sepher Baale Hannephesh " (" The 
Book of the Possessors of the Soul, or, of 
lofty Souls"), which Bartolocci sajrs is a 
legal work, and contains various juridical 
decisions : it was printed at Venice, a. m. 
5365 (a. d. 1605), in 8vo., by Jo. de Gara. 
Wolff, however, describes it as the work 
of the same name of which we have spoken 
under Abraham of Kiijath Jearim ; and he 
quotes the " Siphte Jeshenim," wldch says 
it was published with a book called "She* 
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banth Hackodesh," a. M. 6368 (a.d. 1603), 
in 4to. 

3. " Perush al Sepher Jetsin,** a cammen- 
tary on the book called ** Jetiira," or the ** Book 
of Formation." This cabbalistical work, which 
is full of mystic theology, is almost nniyer- 
saUy attributed by the cabbalistical writers to 
the patriarch Abraham, though by some of the 
more rational sort it is attributed to R. Akiba. 
The " Perush** was printed, together with 
the " Jetzira," at Mantua, a. m. 5322 (a. d. 
1562), in 4to. It was afterwards published 
at Amsterdam, edited by Jo. Steph. Rittan* 
gelius, who translated the first part into Latin, 
A.D. 1642, in4ta 

4. ** Chidnshim Leghemaroth," original ex- 
planations of some treatises of the Talmud, 
principally the book "EdiQOth" ("Testi- 
monies**); they are printed in the Babylonian 
Talmud, Venice, a. k. 5290 (a. d. 1530), in 
folio. 

5. ** Hassa^h al Rabbenu Zaraclga Hal- 
leri** (^ Ammadversions on the Works of 
Rabbi Zaraclga the Levite**). 

6. ** Hassagoth al Harrav Alphesi** {** Ani- 
madrersions on the Rabbi Alphesi"). 

7. ** Perush al Siphra." The ** Siphte Jeshe- 
nim" attributes this commentary on " Siphra" 
to Abraham ben Dior, and says it was 
printed with that work at Constantinople, in 
tblio. This must be the commentary on 
** Siphra" noticed by Hendreich (Pandect 
Brandenburg.^, which he calls the conmientary 
of Abraham ben Atzor ("VI W), which should 
DO doubt have been written Ben Dior CIIMH). 
There is no end to the coni^on among the 
writers who have treated of these two Ha- 
ravads. Hendreich has made out of them 
five different rabbis, whom he calls Abraham 
Aben Dahud, Abraham ben David of Pis- 
keara, Abraham ben David, author of the 
book of the ** Cabbala," Abraham David, who 
wrote on the intercalation of the calendar, and 
Abraham ben Dior ben Diori. In the Bodleian 
catalogue, the book of Abraham Kattani, on the 
thirteen modes of interpreting the Law, is erro- 
neously ascribed to Abraliam ben Dior; 
though in another part of the same catalogue it 
is attributed to the right author. R.BezalelAsh- 
kenazi, in his commentary on the " Bava Met- 
zia," which he called " Asiphath Zakenim," has 
made great use of the writings of Abraham 
ben Dior the younger, and among the rest, of 
the controversv between Abraham and R. 
Zaracbja the Levite, on the chapter of the 
Talmud caUed " Shete lliddoth" C« The Two 
Measures"). R. Isaac Luria also praises this 
author, in his ** Shulchan Aruch." (Barto- 
locctns, BMioth. Mag, Babb, i. 22, 23.; Wol- 
fius, BibUolk, Hebr. L 46—49. iu. 29, 30. iv. 760.; 
Le hou^, BiUioth. Sacra, ii. 593.; Buxtorfius, 
De A^etfiat Hebraic, p. 154. ; Jvchaein, 
foL 132. ? Hyde, CataL Bodl,^ C. P. H, 

ABRAHAM DISCA'SLARr(Drra« "1 
^■ m f My o B nX ^ rabbi, whose ** Sepher Ham- 

SSSS'^C^Bookof 
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Aliments**) is among 



the 4ta manuseripts of the libraiy at Turin. 
It treats of ibods and drinks, and their qua- 
lities ; also of herbs and their use in medicme, 
and other medical subjects. It concludes in 
this manner : ** Thus end the words of Master 
Abraham Discaslari. I, Solomon Al^igh, 
wrote the book, which I finished m £he 
month Sheveth (January), a. m. 5122" (a. ik 
1362). (Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr, iv. 760.) 

C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM ELIAS COHEN, ("1 
\70 in*7K Qn-a«) " the priest," a rabbi 
who wrote ♦'Perush al Shelosheth-eser M id- 
doth VechuUe" ("A Commentary on the 
Thirteen Modes of Explanation or Expo- 
sition of the Hol^ Scriptures"). It is a 
manuscript, in foho, in the Vatican library, 
on vellum. Of this author we have no other 
record. (Bartoloocius, BibUoth, Mag, Babb, 
L 16. $ Wolfius, Bibliath. Hebr, I 32.) 

C.P.H. 

ABRAHAM ELIAS BEN NATHAN 
(\T\i p in^« pmaK n). of the femUy of 
Margalitha (ni^7aiD B^tt)i nbhi of the sy- 
nagogue of tSinMS) Nagd in Bohemia, at the 
end of the seventeenth or the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. This Abn£am 
Elias, together with Lieberman Elieser ben 
Jiphtach, legate firom the synagogue of 
Worms, composed the ** Tephilloth Leckibots 
Geliothenu" ("A Prayer for Deliverance 
from Exile "), to be recited daily, which was 
printed at Amsterdam, a. m. 5464 (a. d. 1704), 
in 8vo. (Wolfius, BMioth, Hebr, iii. 21. iv. 
755. Vogt, JetzUbende KOnigreich Bdhmen, 
p. 110.) C.P.H. 

ABRAHAM BEN ELIEZER (H 
irr^K n prn3K)» ©alled "Haccohen," the 
pnest, a rabbi, wrote a book called "Ori 
V^ishi " (•* My light and my Salvation *'), 
which is a moral and ascetical work, divided 
into three treatises, in which he treats, 1. Of 
Penitence ; 2. Of Prayer ; 3. Of Almsgiving. 
It was printed at Berlin, a. m. 5474 (a. d. 
1714), in 4to. Wolfi^ from whom we have this 
notice of his work, gives no further account of 
the author ; and as we find no notice of him in 
any older writer, it is probable that he was 
contemporary with the publication of his 
work. (Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr, iii. 21.) 

c. p.a 

ABRAHAM ELIEZER BRUNSVI- 

CENSis (aniB^ann nrr^^« on-DK "i). a 

German rabbi of ine duchy of Brunswick, 
who lived early in the seventeenth century, 
and corrected the press for the rabbinical 
Bible of Buxtorf, printed at Basle ; on the re- 
verse of the title-page of which is a prefiice 
by him. (Wolfius, Biblioth, Hebr, iii. 21.) 
^ C.P.H. 

ABRAHAM BEN ELI MELEK ('H 

nSo *5« |3 Cjm3K)» a ra^hi ^^o ^^^ du- 
rmg the sixteenth century. He is the author 
of ** Leckute Shickchah upiah " (** HandfUls 
collected and preserved flrom Oblivion"), 
which title is a sentence of the Talmud. It 
l3 
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is a cabbalistical commentary on certain parts 
of the Talmud, to whkh U joined R. Joseph 
ben Chigim*8 commentary on the ten Sephi- 
roth. It was printed at Ferrara, ▲. m. 5316 
(a. d. 1556). Plantavitiiu, in his "Bibli- 
otheca Rabbinica," judging of this work 
evidently not firom the work itself; but from 
a literal interpretation of the title, says, er- 
roneously, that it is a treatise on the portion 
of com which should be left in the fields to be 
gleaned by the poor, and that the author is 
not known. This work is included in the 
** Lidex Expurgatorius " of Hebrew books, 
and in the catalogue of the library at Leyden, 
in which the author is called R. Abraham ben 
Ladinchar Judah Alimelith. We have fol- 
lowed the ** Siphte Jeshenim," as quoted b^ 
Wolff; who says the name of the author is 
given as above on the title-page ; but at the 
foot of the pre&ce he calls himself Abraham 
ben Judah Elimelek. His cabbalistical com- 
mentary occupies as &r as page 20. ; then 
comes tiie work of R. Joseph ben Chsijim, as 
far as p. 29. ; and the rest of the work is made 
up of various cabbalistical matters. ( Wolfius, 
BiUioth, Hebr, L 88. iii. 21.; PUntavitius, 
BiUhth, Rabbin, 288.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM FERRATl, or FARA'R 
(HIS OmnK 'H), a Portuguese rabbi and 
physician, who lived in the eariy part of the 
seventeenth century. He is the author of an 
explanation of the 613 precepts of the Mosaic 
law, in the Portuguese language, the title of 
which work is as follows: — ** Declara^atm 
dos 613 Encomendanyas de nossa Sancta 
Ley, conforme a Exposisaon de nossos Sabios, 
muy necessario ao Judaismo ; com a Taboada 
dellas segundo a Parasioth, e no fim estaon 
annexas as Destinseons das Penas, em <^ue 
encorrem os Transgressores, e outras Cuno- 
sidades. Impresso en Amsterdam em casa 
de Paulus Aereser de Ravesteyn, por in- 
dustria e despesa de Abrah. Pharar, Judio 
do desterro de Portugall, a. m. 5387," in 4to. 
(** A Declaration of Sie 613 Commandments 
of our Holy Law, conformable to the Expo- 
sition of our Wise Men, ▼ery necessary to 
the Jewish Faith ; with the Table of them 
according to the Paragraphs ; and at the end 
are added the distinct Punishments incurred 
by Transgressors, and other curious matters. 
Printed in Amsterdam, in the house of Paul 
Aereser de Ravesteyn, by the labour and at 
the expense of Abrah. Pharar, a Jew of 
the foreign land of Portugal, a. m. 5387 *') 
(a. d. 1627), in 4to. Bamos, in his " Re- 
lacion de los Poetas Espanoles," has written 
some verses in praise of this work : he also 
notices Abraham Farar, in his '* Triumpho 
del Goviemo Popular Judaica,*' (p. 27.) among 
the governors who, in the year a. k. 5399 
(a. d. 1639) governed the Spanish Jews. 
R. Blanasse ben Israel also, in his work, '* On 
Human Frailty, and on the Resurrection of 
the Dead," commends these explanations of 
Abraham Farar, as does also Oustavus Pe- 
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ringer, in the first chapter of his Latia 
translation of the book of the Talmud called 
" Biccurim * (•* First-fruits "). (Wolfius, Bi- 
hlwtk. Hebr. I 98. iu. 59. iv. 769. ; Barto- 
loccius, BibUoth. Mag. Rabb, L 51. ; Barrios, 
Jidacion de los Poeku Eqta&oUs, p. 53.) 

C.P.H. 

ABRAHAM DE FONSE'CA ("1 
Kp^D^IS n DnnnK> a Spanish rabbi, who 
during great part of the seventeenth century 
resided at Hamburg, where he filled the 
office of chief preacher (Pater Domus Ju- 
dicii^ of the Spanish synagogue, and where 
he died, a. k. 5435 (a. d. 1675), on Thunday 
the 23rd day of the month Thammuz (27th 
June), as appean finom the inscripdon on hia 
monument at Altona. He wrote ^ Ene Abra- 
ham " (** The Eyes of Abraham "), which ia 
an index of all the texts of scripture which 
are explained in ^ Rabboth," or the great rab- 
binical commentary on the Pentateuch, dis^ 
posed in three columns, the first of which 
gives the verses of the Bible ; the second the 
pages of the " Mattanoth Kehunah," which is 
an exposition of the ^ Rabboth ; " and the third, 
the pages of the books of the '* Rabboth" them- 
selves. According to the ** Siphte Jeshenim,'* 
this book was printed at Amsterdam, a. m. 
5327 (a. d. 1567), in 4to. ; but this is evi- 
dently an error, as the author (if the woric be 
assigned to the right person, of which there 
seems to be no doubt,) could not have been 
bom at the time, nor were the Jews at that 
time settled as a body in Amsterdam, much 
less had they established a printing-preaa 
there. WoUP, however, who had noticed 
this discrepancy in Rabbi l^iabtai's book, 
says that he inspected the work with a view 
to clear it up^ and found that it was printed 
I "D '^, i. «. A. M. 387, or 5387 (a. d. 1627)* 
by Daniel de Fonseca. There is also, as 
appears flrom the catalogue of Van de Wayen's 
library, an edition of 1632, in 4ta C^el 
Levi Barrios, in his life of Isaac Usiel, 
(p. 44.) mentions Abraham de Fonseca, who, 
he says, was first established at Gliickstadt, 
whence he removed to Hamburg. (Wolfius, 
BibiioOi. Hebr, I 96, ill 58.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM DE FONSECA (DmaK 
Kp^DJID H), a Jewish physician of Hamburg, 
in the beginning of the last century, whom 
Wolff supposes to have been a son or nephew 
of the R. Abraham de Fonseca, above men- 
tioned. He appean to have practised with 
great success, both among the Jews and 
Christians of Hamburg and the neighbour- 
hood. He is the author of *« Thesis Medica 
inauguralis de Peste " (** A Medical Thesis 
(for his degree) on the Plague **), printed at 
Leyden, a. d. 1712, in 4to. (Wolfius, Bib* 
tioA, Hebr, iii. 58.) C. P. H. 

, ABRAHAM GABRIEL (Dma« "1 
7Kna;i), a rabbi who lived about the end of 
the seventeenth century. His censura or 
licence appean in print prefixed to various 
Hebrew works published at that period | 
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among the rest, to the **SheelQ|h Uteshu- 
TOth ** (**Qae8tioii8 and Answers ") of RabU 
Jom Tob Zahalon, printed at Venice, A. K. 
5454 (A.D. 1694). (WolfiQS, Biblioth, Hebr. 
iiL24.) C.P.H. 

ABRAHAM GALANTE (DmSK n 
^t^^i)t ''^ Italian rabbi, a native of Rome, 
as he himself teUs us, in the prefisice to his 
commentary on the Lamentations. He was 
the papil of R. Moses Cordnero, and lived 
and wrote in the sixteenth century : his works 
are — 1. " Perush," or a commentary on the 
book "Zohar" ("Splendour"), which book 
**Zohar" is a commentary on the fire books 
of Moses, and is altogether cabbalistical, and 
fidl of the wildest imaginations. [Simsoir 
BEN JocHAi.] This commentary has never 
been printed, but there is an abridgment of 
it by R. Abraham Azulai, called ** Zohare 
Chamma " (** The Splendours of the Sun "), 
printed at Venice, 5410 (a. d. 1650). The 
**Siphte Jeshenim" treats this as an origi- 
nal work of R. Abr. Azulai ; but Bartolocci 
assures us that is merely an abridgment of the 
** Perush " of Abraham Oalante, to whom the 
** Siphte Jeshenim " attributes another diffuse 
commentary on the book ** Zohar," called, 
2.''Jareach Jakar" ("The Glorious Moon") 
iJobf xxri. 26.). This work is cited by R. 
Naphtali Hertz, in his work called " Emeck 
Hammelek,** who says that he saw this book 
in the press. 3. " Kol Bokim " (*• The Voice 
of the Weepers **) {Job, xxx. 31.), also called 
" Kinoth Meharim" (" The Lamentations of 
the Hidden Ones "), which is a cabbalistical 
commentary on the book of Lamentations, 
compiled from the " Zohar," " Tikkunim," and 
the book "Or Jekaroth" ("The Glorious 
Light ") : it was printed at Prague, with the 
Hebrew text in the square letter with points, 
by Moses ben Joseph Batzler, a. m. 5381 
(a. d. 1621), in 4to. ; and with additions by 
R. Joel ben Schaeb ; at Venice, by Jo. de 
Gara, a. m. 5349 (a. j>. 1589), in 4ta ( Wol- 
fina, Biblioth, Hebr. i. 36. iii. 24. ; Bar- 
toloccius, Biblioth, Mag, Rabb, i. 17.) 

C P H 

ABRAHAM GARMIZ A (OmaK "T 

nr^DI^). [ABaAHAM SiHEOM BAR JuDAH.] 

ABRAHAM GEDALIA. (OmiK 'H 
n*^*Y3)- [Abraham ben Samuel Gedaua.] 

ABRAHAM GOMBINA. (Dma« n 
n^*3D1J). [Abraham Abu.] 

ABRAHAM GOMEZ ARAUSCHO 
(>BnK-l« VD3 Dn-a«), a Jewish writer, a 
native of Spain, who is mentioned by Barrios 
in his account of the Spanish poets. (Barrios, 
Relticion de ha Poelas EgpaHoUt, p. 60. ; 
Wolfius, Biblioth, Hebr, iii. 25.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM GOMEZ DE PR ADO 
nKTB n VOa OmaK), a Spanish Jew, who 
wrote one of the many Spanish poems in 
memory of Abraham Nunez Bema], who 
was burnt alive by the Inquisition in Spain, 
and whom the Jews honour as a martyr. It 
is in the " Collection of Eulogies ** on him. 
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[Jacob Bsrnal.] Wolfius, Bibiioth. Hebr, 

iiL25.) C.P.H. 

ABRAHAM GOMEZ DE SILVEIRA 

(nT)^^D n VD: D^nafe^)* » Portugu^e 
Jew, whom Bamos, m his account of the 
Spanish poets, praises for his poetical genius. 
Woljff says he saw cited in some catalogue of 
Spanish and Portuguese works, a volume of 
sermons, in 8vo., by this author ; but he doea 
not say when or where printed. (Barrios, 
Belaeion de lot Poetas Eepaholee, p. 60. ; 
Wolfius, Biblioth, Hebr. iii. 25.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM GRATE (^D«i; Dn^a«n), 
a Jewish rabbi, a native of Prague in Bo- 
hemia, the son of Mendel Grate, who was 
living at the commencement of the last cen- 
tury. He wrote a book called ** Beer Abra- 
ham" (Abraham's WeU") (Gen. xxi. SO.). 
It is a commentary on the " Haggada Shel 
Pesach" ("The Annunciation, or Mjrstical 
Exposition of the Passover "), and was printed, 
with the text belonging to it, at Sulzbach, 
A. m. 5468 (a. d. 1708), in 4to. by Aaron 
ben Uric Lipman. (Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr, 
iii. 25.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM HAUECHINI (DmaK "1 
^^^n^n), a Constantinopolitan rabbi of the 
seventeenth century. He wrote a book of 
prayers and meditations called " Hod Mai- 
cuth" ("The Glory of the Kingdom") (1 
Chronic, xxix. 25.), which was printed at 
Constantinople, A. m. 5415 (a. d. 1655), in 4to. 
(Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. iii. 30.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM HEIDA (Kn*M DmaK 'H), 
a Jewish printer and rabbi, of Prague in 
Bohemia, in the earl^ part of the seventeenth 
century. He published the work of R. 
Ephraim ben Aaron called " Oleloth Ephraim " 
(" The Gleaning of the Grapes of Ephraim ") 
(Judgee, viii. 2.), at Prague, a. m. 5379 (a. d. 
1619), in folio, with the notes of the author, 
which he collected fh>m the manuscripts 
left by hiuL (Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr, iii. 30.) 

C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM HORWITZ THE LEVITE 
(^l^n V^nin Dnia« n)» arabW, the son of 
Shabtai, or Shabbatai, Schaphtel, who is also 
called Abraham Shaphtalith. He appears to 
have lived early in the sixteenth century. 
He wrote a work in two parts, the first part of 
which is called " Bircath Abraham " (" Abra- 
ham's Covenant") (Gen. xiv. 13.), in which 
he treats of the penances to be performed for 
all kinds of sins, also of confession, and the 
prayers to be offered up. The other part is 
called " Chesed le Abraham " (« Favour or 
Grace to Abraham") (Gen, xxiv. 12.), which 
is an ample commentary on the eight 
chapters of Maimonides on the book " Pirke 
Aboth," or "Chapters of the Fathers," [Na- 
THAN Babtlonius,} which is incorporated 
with the Talmud. It was printed at Cracow, a.m. 
5362 (a. d. 1602), in foL, by Isaac ben Aaron, 
and at Lublin in PoUnd, a. bl 5376 (a. d. 1 6 1 6). 
Wolff mentions an edition, printed at Lublin, 
without date, in folio, by Kalonymus ben 
l4 
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Mordedu Japhe, which he sow in Oppen- 
heimer*8 library, in which the commenary 
of Maimonides on the ** Pirke Aboth "occupied 
the centre of the page, and was sorronnded 
by the commentary of the author. This 
commentary, originally printed with the title 
of ** Chesed le Abraham," is also in the latest 
editions of the Talmud, printed at Amster- 
dam and Frankfbrt on the Blain, a. d. 1720 ; it 
will be found after the book *" Avoda Sara." Bar- 
tolocci, on the authority of Plantavitins, calls 
the ** Chesed le Abraham " a book of sermons 
(liber concionum), which he g^ves as ano- 
nymous. 2. **Je8h Mochelen" ("They are 
Heirs"), which are the first words of the 
book ** Bava Bathra," of the order Nesikin of 
the Talmud. It consists of a testamentary 
valediction, in which he instructs his sons 
how to pass their lives respectably and 
piously; interspersed with moral doctrines; to 
which are added notes by the author's son, 
Jeshaija (Isaiah) Horwitz ; it was printed at 
Prague, ▲. m. 5375 (a. d. 1615), in 4to., and 
at Amsterdam by Immanual Athias, a. m. 
5461 (a. d. 1701), in 4to. ; to which latter 
edition is added a similar testament by the 
grandson of the author, who is called Shaphtel 
ben Jeshaga. The ** Siphte Jeshenim " also 
attributes to this author, 3. ** Emeck Beraca " 
(" The Valley of Blessing") (2 Chronicles, xx. 
26.), which contains new observations on the 
office for blessing things made use of for the 
sustenance of life, with notes by his son, 
Jeshaga Horwitz, printed at Cracow, a. m. 
5371 (a. D. 1611), 4to., by Isaac ben Aaron 
Prostitz. (Wolfius, BiiUoth, Hebr, L 50. 
iiL 30. iv. 760. ; Bartoloccius, BiMioth. Mctg. 
Rahb. ii. 850.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC (p DH^SK 'H 
pnv^), a rabbi, who is called Aleph Massaron 
(|K"»Dp t|^fi<)t ''^hich Wolff interprets, on the 
authonty of Unger, " Vir insignis Massa- 
ranensis," by which we may understand that 
he was a native of Masserano in Piedmont, or 
of Mazzara in Sicily. He lived during the 
eariy part of the seventeenth century, or the 
latter part of Uie sixteenth, and wrote a work 
caUed " Hagaluth Vehaphdoth" (" Captivity 
and Deliverance "), which gives an account of 
all the wars, banishments, and troubles which 
had happened to the synagogue of the Jews 
of Mantua down to his own time ; from which 
we may infer that he was himself of that 
synagogue. It was printed at Venice, a. bl 
5394 (a. d. 1634), in 8vo. (Wolfius, ^iftfioM. 
Hehr. I 6. iii. 39.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC AVERBACH 
(p31«M« pn^^ P Om3« "-»), a rabbi of 
Milnster in Westphalia, who lived during the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, and 
wrote a " Selichoth," or Jewish prayer-book, 
with a commentary on it, which was printed 
at Amsterdam, A. M. 5437 (a. d. 1677), in 4to., 
by Joseph Athias. (Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. 
iii. 40.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC CASTRO ("1 
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ntSWp ptXT p Oma«), a rabbi, the gnmd- 
son of R. Jacob Castro, who was living in the 
early part of the last century. He edited his 
grandfather's book, called " Or La-hem," in 
which edition he inserted some specimens of 
a work on divorce, which he had discovered 
among the manuscripts of the author. It 
was printed at Constantinople, a. m. 5478 
(a. d. 17 18), in 4to. Wolff is of opinion that 
ihe Abraham Jitzchaki, whose censura or 
imprimatur appears in front of the work of 
R. Joseph ben Sason, called ** Bene Jacob " 
(*' The Sons of Jacob"), which was printed 
at Constantinople, a. m. 5474 (a. d. 1714), in 
folio, and who is therein called Abraheun 
Jitzchaki, president of the court of Jerusalem, 
** prsses curiee Hierosolymitanse," is the same 
person as Abraham ben Isaac Castro. His 
censura is also attached to a book called 
" Peri Chodesh " (" The Holy Fruit"), printed 
at Amsterdam, a. k. 5466 (a. d. 1706), in 
folio. He wrote various tracts in fiivour of 
R. Nehemiah Ch^a Chaijon, who was treated 
as a heretic among the Jews, as ma^ be seen 
in the work of R. Mosis Chagis, called 
** Shibber Poshaim," who there refers to 
them among the epistles of various Hebrew 
writers, and wherein he is called ** Rabbinus 
Hierosolymitanus," whence we may conjec- 
ture that at some p|eriod of lus life he had 
exercised the rabbinical dignity in Jerusalem. 
(Wolfius, Bibiioth, Hebr. iu. 40, 41.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC CHAJUT, or 
CHIJUT invn pnr> p OnniK n), a rabW 
who wrote a book called ** Holek Tamim " 
(** Walking perfect, or uprightiy ") (Psalm 
XV. 2.), in which he gives various expo- 
sitions of the precepts of the Law, in their 
literal, allegorical, mystical, and prophetical 
sense, collected frtnn various cabhalistical 
works, accordinff ^ Pardes (D'TID), 
** Paradise," which is a cabbalistical word 
formed by the cabbalistic " Notaricon,'* 
from the initials of four other words, — 
" Pheshat " (tDB'B), " he drew," ** Ramaz " 
(ton), «* he hinted," « D^jash" (B^l), " the 
treading out," as of grain, on the threshing 
floor, and «Sur" (IID), "a departure or 
transfer ;" by which four words the Jews are 
accustomed to mark the different senses in 
which the Scrijytures may be taken ; the first 
signifying the hteral, and the other three the al- 
legorical, mystical, and prophetical meanings. 
This is the account of this work given by 
Wolff and the " Siphte Jeshemm." Hot- 
tinger merely says it is a commentary on 
Leviticus. It was printed at Cracow, a. x. 
6394 (a. d, 1634), in 4ta (Wolfius, BihUodi 
Hebr. i. 62. ; Hottingerus, Tkesaunis Philo- 
hgicus, p. 253.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC *ESO'BI ("1 
^aiT« pnT p am3K), an oriental rabbi, 
was living during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. He edited the work of R. 
Joseph ben Elias, called " Ajin Joseph " 
(" The Eye or Fountain of Joseph "), which 
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tras printed at Smyrna, A. k. 5446 (▲.!>. 1686), 
m appears from his prefiu^e to that work. 
(Wolfius, BibUoth. Hebr, iii. 40.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC OF GRAN- 
ADA* (pD-TDpnV^ pOnnSK), a Spanish 
rabbi, who wrote *< Sepher Haberith" (*< The 
Book of the Covenant **), a cabbalistical work, 
which is cited among the list of cabbalistical 
books printed at the end of the Mantoan edition 
of the Jetairah, A. m. 5322 (A.D. 1562), in 4to. 
This is most probably the same work as the 
** Berith Hamennchah," (Covenant of Rest "), 
which, according to the " Siphte Jeshenim," 
is by an anthor of the same name, and was 
printed at Amsterdam, a. m. 5408 (▲« d. 1648), 
in 4to., by Mordecai Ben Samael, with the 
•« Jonath Elam " (" Dove of the Wilderness ") 
of R. Menachem Asaria. This work, ** Berith 
Hammennchah," is mentioned by R. Moses 
Botril under the title of " Sepher Berith," in 
his commentary on the ** Jetzirah.** It is also 
cited by R. Isaac Loriain ** Shalshan Aruch *' 
by the title ** Berith Hammennchah," whence 
he calls the author Chacam Hagadol, ** the 
greatly wise *, ** and in another of his works 
he says it is fiill of the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit. It is said to be a work of great 
antiquity, written before the times of Roshbi 
(^2\ffll) R. Simeon ben Jochai, the reputed 
anthor of the book 2Sohar ; in which case 
this Abraham ben Isaac must have lived 
as early as the first century after Christ 
There is a manuscript of this curious work 
among the 4to. manuscripts of Oppenheimer's 
library. (Wolfius, Bibtioth. Hebr, I 64. iii. 
42. iv. 764.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN R. ISAAC BAR R. 
JUDAH BEN R. SAMUEL SHALOM 

"n p min^n na pnv^ "n p DiTd« "n) 

01^ ^Vy^h <i Spanish Abbi, a native of 
Catalonia, who lived and wrote during the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, and died, 
according to the " Shalshelleth Hakkabbah^" 
andthe'^Tzemach David" of R. David Gana, 
A. v. 5252 (A.D. 1492), the memorable year of 
the expulsion of the Jews fhmi Spain. The 
work which has rendered his name celebrated 
among the Jews is called ** Naveh Shalom" 
C* The Habitadon of Peace") (Isa. xxxii. 
18.)f in which the anthor professes that it is 
his intention to demonstrate the harmony of 
heavenly things with those which are earthly, 
and to treat on the nature of both. It is 
both a theological and philosophical work, 
which, as Bartolocci acknowledges, displays 
great emdition, for he says it embraces almost 
all the sciences, natural and metaphysical, 
and all learning, both profime and sacred; 
but the various salgects are treated without 
mnch ofder. It is divided into thirteen ma- 
amarim, or treatises, in which he treats of 
the world, and its creation, espeeiaUy reftiting 

• The Jews caD Granada ** Rlmmoa '* i]VOD\ which 
in Hehrgw mrmm » pamegrwaaU. TbiM Perfsol, hi the 
* loereth Orefaotb Olam " (** Epirtleon the Paths of 
the%orid*'),(p.».) layt, Rimmoo of Spafai is in the 
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the doctrine of hs existence flrom etemityt 
on Qpd i the divine Law ; on the particular 
providence of God ; on man's ttee will ; on 
election ; on the spiritual world ; on the cab- 
balistic doctrine, and its foundation ; on the 
Prophets, and the excellent gifts of prophecy } 
on Uie prosperity of man, and human happi- 
ness ; on the Mosaic Law, and its sacrifices 
and offerings ; on the rational soul, and its 
state when separated fW>m the bodv ; and on 
the reassumption of the body at the general 
resurrection. He then treats on rhetoric, and 
other matters coxmected with philosophy and 
scholastic leaminjyp, and concludes his work 
with a physiological discourse on the form- 
ation of man, in which he commences with 
the human embryo in the womb of its mother. 
This work was printed at Venice by Jo. de 
Oara, a.k. 5335 (a.d. 1575), m 4to. ; Plan- 
tavitius, by an evident misprint, has it 5365 
(a. d. 1605). At the end of the work, besides 
the usual index, there is an index of all the 
texts of Scripture which are cited and ex- 
plained in the work. WolfTsays that he saw 
m the libraries both of Jo. Frid. Winckler 
and of Oppenheimer, an edition of this 
work, printed at Constantinople, a. k. 5298 
(a.j>. 1538), in 4ta (by Eliexer ben Oerson 
Soncinatus), with a prefiu^e by R. Moses Al- 
mosninus, after which came an index of all 
the authors, Jewish, Christian, and Heathen, 
who are cited in the book. Andr. Masius, in 
his index of Jewish writers subjoined to his 
commentary on Joshua, calls the "Naveh 
Shalom" a work of great and multifarious 
learning, which treats of nearly every sul^ect 
on which the Jews are accustomed to hold 
disputations. The ** Naveh Shalom ** is also 
highly commended bv R. Immanuel Aboab^ 
in his " Nomoloffia, p. 311. Bartolocci, in 
the appendix to his '* Biblioth. Rabb.** vol. 1., 
under ** Abraham Shalom,'* says that this 
rabbi sent a question, ** Sheolah," to R. 
Nissim bar Reuben, of Oerona, concerning 
the rite of excommunication, and the legid 
cases which may arise out of it, and therein 
he cites the case of a Jew of Perpignan 
who had excommunicated himself m the 
Balearic Islands, where he was a public 
officer of the Synagogue (n^ay rxh&) " 8^«- 
Liach Tzibbor,** which Bartolocci translates 
''Publicus Hebdomadarius." This ** Sheo- 
lah" is among the Urbini manuscripts in 
the Vatican libranr, and is partly on paper 
and partly on veUum ; there is every rea- 
son to suppose that it is by Abraham Isaac 
ben Shalom, as R. Nissim of Oerona was 
his contemporary. There was also in the 
library of Colbert a manuscript ** Ccm- 
mentary on the Physics of Al-ghaazzali," by 
R. Abraham Shalom, which is most likely by 
the same anthor. (Wolfius, BibUoih. HAt, l 
64, 65. ; iii 42. ; Bartoloccius, Biblioth. Mag, 
Babb, L 31. 738. ; Pbmtaritius, Biblioth. Rabb, 
No. 442.) C. P. a 

ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC LANIA'DO 
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(HK^^K^ prw p On-OK "nx an Italian 
rabbi, the grandaon of R. Samuel Laniada 
He lived and wrote in the early part of the 
aeventeenth century. Daring the latter part 
of the sixteenth centory he appears to have 
trayeUed in Syria and Palestine ; for in the 
preface to his work, called ** Magen Abra- 
ham,'' he says that he studied nnder R. 
Joseph Karo, at Sapheth in Galilee, whence 
he travelled into Cosle-Syria (Aram txobah), 
and thence came to Venice. His works are — 
1. *< Magen Abraham" (" The Shield of 
Abraham ") (^Gen, xi. 1.), which treats of the 
Tarioos mysteries of the Mosaic Law, of cir- 
eomcision, marriage, alms, confession of sins, 
repentance, and mooming for the dead ; the 
whole consists of seventeen treatises, in the 
manner of discourses or sermons. It was 
printed at Venice by Daniel Zanetti, ▲. m. 
5363 (a. d. 1603), in 4to. This work is very 
highly esteemed by the Jews. 2. ** Neckud- 
doth Hackeseph " C' Studs of Silver ") {Song 
o^<9on^, i. 11.), which is a commentary on 
Uie Song of Songs, commonly attributed to 
Solomon : it was printed at Venice by Pietro 
and Laurenzo Bragadini, a. m. 5379 (a. d. 
1619), in 4ta, under the editorship of Moses 
ben Samuel Laniado, who wrote the pre- 
&ce. It contains, besides the biblical text of 
Solomon's Song, with points, the commentary 
of the author, Abraham Laniado, the com- 
mentary of Raishi, the Targum, and a Spanish 
translation by the editor, which is printed in 
the Hebrew character, the title of which mns 
thus : ** Cantares y levaures que dicho She- 
lomo el Propheta Rey de Israel con Spirito 
de Prophesia, delante el Senor de todo el 
mundo Jehovah." In the author's own pre- 
ikce to the commentary, he says that he has 
written commentaries on the rest of the 
Me^loth ; that is, on Esther, Ruth, Ec- 
desiastes, and Lamentations, and on the 
Pentateuch ; and that it was his intention first 
to publish the Megilloth alone, then to pro- 
ceed with the Haphtaroth ; that is, the lessons 
read from the prophetical books on the Sab- 
bath, after those portions of the Mosaic Law 
to which they chiefly refer ; and, lastly, with 
the books of the Psalms, Job, and DanieL 
Besides these works of his own, he edited the 
'* KeU Jackar^ (" Precious Vase") of his 
grandfather, R. Samuel Laniado, in the pre- 
face to which he also refers to his residence 
in the Holy Land. Plantavitius rather incor- 
rectly calls the ** Magen Abraham ** of this 
author a super-commentary on some books 
of the Talmud, because portions of the Tal- 
mud, with the commentary annexed, are fre- 
quently quoted in the work. Hyde, in the 
Bodleian Catalogue, appears to have fallen 
into the same error; but this may have 
arisen from the Bodleian copy being imper- 
fect (Wolfius, BMioth. Hebr. I 63. iil 40. ; 
Bartoloccius, BibHoih. Mag. Babb. i. 31. ; 
Plantavitius, BiblioOu Bab. 321. ; Hyde, Cat. 
Lib. Impress. Bodkkm.) C. P. H. 
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ABRAHAM. 
ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC OF MONT- 

PELLiER (Tyo pny p Bma» n 

^yni^^O), a rabbi of the celebrated synagogue 
of Montpellier in France, in which he held the 
office of president or arch- rabbi (pater domfts 
judicii). He was father-in-law to Haravad ; 
that is, Abraham ben Dior the younger ; and 
he therefore lived in the twelfth century. 
He wrote «* Sepher Haeshcol C* The Book 
of the Cluster c^ Grapes "\ which, according 
to the ** Siphte Jeshenim," is an exposition of 
the Jewish rites and institutions. Hottinger 
also calls it ** Liber Ritualis." But Bartolocci 
calls it a cabbalistical work, and refers to 
the " Shalshelleth Hakkabbala," the author of 
which, however, only cites the ** Shaare 
Tsion " (Gates of Zion "), [Isaac dc Lattes^ 
as his authority, without naming the subject 
of the work. But the author of the ** Shal- 
shelleth'* adds, on the authority of R. 
Shem Tob (Sepher Haemunoth), who 
received it from tradition, that this Abraham 
was a great cabbalist, and that Ellas had 
sometimes appeared in his school ; an honour 
which the Jews are fond of attributing to 
those whom they consider as having been 
eminently wise and happy in the favour of 
the Almighty. This, adds R. Gedalia, is 
what Haravad alludes to in his animad- 
versions on Maimonides on the book *' Sueca" 
of the Talmud, which treats of the Tabernacle, 
wherein he says, ** And now the Holy Spirit 
(Ruach Hackadosh) shone in our colleges for 
many ^ears.** Father Bartolocci is sadly 
scandalized at this passage, and takes great 
pains to prove it to be a fable, the mere 
offspring of Jewish vanity. (Bartoloccius, 
Bmioth. Mag. Babb. i. 32. ; Wolfius, Biblioih, 
Hebr. L 63. ; R. Shabtai, Shalsh^th Hahkab- 
bala, p. 50.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC ZAHALON, 
or TZAHALON (pW pn^\2 Dm36«;n), 
a Spanish rabbi, wnom Bartolocci calls a 
Spaniard by descent, but a native of Sapheth in 
Chedilee (natione Hispanus, patria ex Sapheth 
Galilasa) : ^ abbreviation he is called Ravita 
0^^":iM"t). He lived in the sixteenth century, 
and Bartolocci remarks that the fiunily of 
Zahalon was among the most distinguished 
of the Jewish exiles from Spain, and that a 
branch was settled in Rome, where they held 
no mean station among their countrymen, 
and that they had always produced learned 
men (but he adds, " if such can exist among 
Jews"), and he cites Jacob Zahalon as a living 
instance. He then goes on ^ say, that Abra- 
ham -boti Isaac Zahalon was an excellent 
jurisconsult, or interpreter of the kiw, as well 
as a celebrated astronomer, and no mean poet, 
as may be seen from his vers^ prefixed to 
his works. His works are, 1. " Jeshua Elohim'* 
(" The Salvation of God") (Psalm I 23.X 
which is a threefold commentary on the book 
of Esther, literal, allegorical, and moral, 
chiefly compiled from the ancient rabbis, 
and which Bartolocci calls a curious work : 
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H WM printed at Venice by Jo. de Oara, 
A. H. 5355 (a.]>. 1595), in 4ta 2. '* llarphe 
Lencpherfi" ("Healing the Soul*') (iVw. xvi 
24.), in which he points out the medicine 
for the soul by penitence and conreiBion to 
righteoosneM : it was printed also at Venice, 
A. M. 5855 (a. d. 1595), in 4to. It is an ex- 
planation of the penitential canons of R. Isaac 
Lniia, with additions; which is probably 
the reason why the Bodleian Catalogoe gives 
the name of tike author as (kV^KIH)* ^luch 
Wolff interprets (no doubt rightly) R. Isaac 
Loria. 3. "* Jad Chamtzim** C The Hand 
of the Diligent **) {Prov, zx. 4. and zii. 34.), 
in which he gives instmctions for making 
calendars or almanacs to suit the Hebrew, 
Christian, and Mohammedan eras : he also 
treats of the entrance of the sun into the 
four cardinal points from ▲. K. 5354 (a. d. 
1594) to A. M. 5381 (a. d. 1621), and also the 
oppositions and conjunctions of the planets 
with the sun from A. M. 5356 (a. d. 1596) to 
A. M. 5365 (a. ]>. 1605), with a calendar 
ftt>m A. M. 5282 (a. I>. 1522) to A. M. 5295 
(a. d. 1535). It was printed at Venice the 
same year with his other works, in 4to. 
Wolff says that he law a manuscript copy of 
the **• Surphe Lenephesh" of this author in 
Oppenheimer's library, where it was stated 
to contain precepts of penitence from R. Isaac 
Lnria and other cabbalistical writers: it was 
bound up with the ** GaleResia" C^** Revealer 
of secret Things'*), a very ancient work, 
the author of which is doubtftil. Both Bux- 
torff and Hottinger incorrectly call Abraham 
Zahalon, Abraham Zabulon. ( Wolfius, Bib- 
iioth, Hthr, i. 63, 64. ilL 41. ; Bartoloccius, 
BUfUoth. Mag, Babb, I 33.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BAR ISAAC ZEMACH 
or TZEMACH THE LEVITE (Dm3« "1 
♦l^n noy PnT "P)* * J«^Wi rabbi, who is 
also callea Ropfie (KCH), the Physician. 
He wrote ** Perush al Shir Hasshirim" (*« A 
Commentary on the Song of Songs"), which 
is among the Urbini manuscripts in the Va- 
tican library. (Bartoloccius, BibUoth. Mag, 
Babb. I 83. ; WoMus, BibHoA. Hebr, i. 64.^ 

C.P.H. 

ABRAHAM BEN ISAIAH (JESHAI- 

JAH) HORWiTZ (nw^ p Dm3« n 

)ri1*lin), a Polish rablH, a native of Posen 
(Fosna), grandson of R. Isaiah ben Abraham 
Horwits the Levite. He was living in the 
early part of the last century, and edited the 
work called ''Shaar Hashanuijun" ("The 
Gate of Heaven **) of his grand&ther, R. 
Isaiah, above mentioned, which is a com- 
mentary on the Selichoth, or Jewish prayer- 
book ; it was printed at Amsterdam, a. k. 
5477 (A. ]>. 1717),in 4to. (WomoB, Bibtioth, 
Hebr, iii. 42.) C. P. H. 

, ABRAHAM BAR ISMAEL (prr\M n 
tKDC^ "13), a rabbi, who is called by some 
writers a disciple of Harishba {HTyiSnn) 
R. Solomon ben Addereth, and by others a 
disciple of Harosh (fi^'Knn) Rabbenu Asher ; 
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he miist, therefore, have lived during the 
thirteenth oentnry. According to Bartolooci, 
he is the author of ** Haaguddah" ('* The 
Bundle or Collection"), that is, of sermons 
on various subjects, printed at Cracow j 
but he gives neither the year of publication 
nor the size of the work. R. Abraham 
Zacuth, in the book ** Juchasin," mentions a 
R. Abraham ben Ismael (^yt3DK)« '^^^ ^^ 
a disciple of Rabbenu Asher, was living 
A. M. 5064 (a. d. 1304), and was the author 
of a book called ** Adam Vachava Umish- 
arim" Q* Adam and Eve and Righteous- 
ness"). We agree with Wolff that this is 
most probably the same Abraham IsmaeL 
As regards the discrepancy in the spelling of 
the two names, which are both Ismael, Bar- 
tolooci is of opinion that the latter, as given 
in the "Juchasin," was probably the vulgar 
or popular orthography of the period. (Bar- 
toloccius, Baiioih. Mag. Rabl. i. 33, 34.; 
Wolfius, BMotk. Hebr. L 65.; Juchaam, 
p. 133.) C. P. H 

ABRAHAM ISRAEL PILZARO or 
PIZARRO (^TKT^B ^KTB? jDn-i;!^^)^ « 
Portuguese Jew, who was hvmg m Amster- 
dam some time during the latter port of the 
seventeenth century. He wrote '* Discursos 
y Exposiciones Sopra la Verga de Jeuda, 
Vaticinio del insigne Patriarca Jacob" {Geru 
xlix. lO.X (" Discourses and Expositions on 
the Sceptre of Jndah, the Prophecy of the 
illustrious Patriarch Jacob"). Basnage, in his 
M History of the Jews," vcd. ix., quotes very 
copiously from the little book, which, he says, 
he met with in manuscript in the library 
of Sarrasin. In the ** Bibliotheca Sarra- 
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it is cited as a quarto manuscript, and 
said to be very cleverly written : the author 
is called R. Abraham Israel Bizaro. -He is 
probably the same Abraham Israel whom 
Barrios numbers among his Jewish poets. 
(Wolfius, Bibiioth, Hebr, iil 42. •, Le Long, 
BiblioOL Sacra, ii. 594. ; Barrios, BeUic, de 
h8 Poetat EMpaaolu, p. 39.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM ISRAEL PEREIRA ("1 

Il^ne ^ftnc^ OmSK). » Spanish rabbi of 
e synagogue of Amsterdam, who lived 
during the middle and latter part of the 
seventeenth centnrv. He is the author of a 
work in the Spaniah language called **£8p€Jo 
deUa Vanidad del Mundo" (" The Mirror of 
the Vanity of the World"), which was printed 
at Amsterdam, a. m. 5431 (a. d. 1671), in 4ta 
He wrote another work, also in Spanish, 
called "La Certeza del Camino" ("The 
Sureness of the Way"), printed at the same 
place, A.M. 5426 (a.d. 1666), in 4to. : it is 
divided into twelve treatises; of which, L 
treats of the Divine assistance and providence; 
II. of the vanity of the world and human 
misery ; III. incites to the love and fear of 
God ; IV. of the pursuit of virtue ; and the 
others follow out the subject with various 
directions and incitements to a holy life, as 
the sure and safe road to happiness here and 
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hereafter. They also hold oat as indaoe- 
ments the rewards promised to -virtae, and 
the punishments denounced against vice, 
both in this world and the next Wolff calls 
it an excellent moral work, argumentatiyely 
and elegantly written. (Wolfius, Biblioih. 
Hthr. i. 99. iii. 59, 60.) C. P. H 

ABRAHAM BEN JACOB (P DmSK 
^pP^)t a Jewish writer, who was liymg at 
Amsterdam in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, where he published a map of Palestine, 
in which the names of the cities are all printed 
in Hebrew. Theod. Hasseus, in a letter to 
Wolff, says (though on doubtful anthori^), 
that this Abraham was originally a Christian 



minister, in the palatinate of the Rhine, or 
somewhere on the banks of that riyer, who 
had fallen away to Judaism. Besides this 
map of Palestine, he published a Perpetual 
Calendar, Christiano-Judaic, for 130 years, 
printed from a large copper-plate, as well as 
seyeral other engrayings of a mystical and 
enigmatical kind, which are explained by 
Hardt {^Mnigmaia Judaorum Heligioais- 
aimot p. 2.) On the Perpetual Calendar, he 
calls himself Abram Jacob. This calendar 
is printed and reviewed by A. A CnoUen, 
in the '* Unschuldige Nachrichten," an. 
1714, p. 447. (Wolfius, BibUoth, Hebr.m. 
39. iy. 763.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN JACOB DE BOTON 
(ptD13 n 3py^ p D.-n3K -n), a rabbi, who 
was the contemporary of R. Aaron ben Cha- 
jim b^ Abraham and R. Immanuel Aboab. 
He liyed in the early part of the seyenteenth 
century. In the '' Sheeloth Uteshuyoth " 
i" Questions and Answers ") of R. Aaron 
ben Chigim ben Abraham (Part L p. 110.), 
the approbation of Abraham ben Jacob ap- 
pears to one of the answers. (Wolfius, Btb- 
iioth. Hehr. iil 39—73.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM JACOB OF CORDOVA 
(Knnnipp npsr anilK), a Spanish Jew, 
who published the Hebrew Pentateuch at 
Amsterdam, a. h. 5461 (a. d. 1701), 12mo. 
(Wolfius, BiHioih, Hehr. L 62.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN JACOB MOSHE 
(npo apjr p Dn-13K 'n), sumamed Hae«on 
(tvyn), « The Lofty, or Exalted,** a rabbi of 
Glogau in Bohemia, was liying at the begin- 
ning of the last century, and wrote the pre- 
fiice to his father's commentary on '* Rabboth," 
which ** Rabboth " is the great commentary on 
the Pentateuch, and is of the highest authority 
among the Jews. The commentary of Jacob 
Moses, here mentioned, called ** Jede Moshe," 
('* The Hands of Moses*'), was printed witii 
the *' Rabboth," at Frankfort on the Oder, 
A.M. 5471 (A.D. 1711), in folio. (Wolfius, 
BUUioih. Hebr, iil 39.) , C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM JAGEL Qy* DniaK "1). 
r Abraham ben Chamania Jagel.] 

ABRAHAM BEN JAISH (Dm3K 'H 

t^y^ P), a rabbi of Constantinople, who was 

famous, at the end of the fifteenth century, 

for his legal acuteness and learning. In the 
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** Sheeloth Uteshnyoth** (** Questions an^ 
Answers**) of R. Elias Orientalis, aie yarious 
notes by this rabbi, confirming some ^ the 
answers and oppoung others, to which he 
offers solutions <^ his own. There is another 
celebrated answer of his to a question, in the 
" Sheeloth Uteshuyoth *' of R. Joseph Karo, 
printed at Thessalonica, a. m. 5358 (a. d. 1 598), 
foL There are also some of his answers in the 
^ Questions and Answers '* of R. Joseph 
Tranensis (de Trano) printed at Constanti- 
nople, A. M. 5401 (a. d. 1641), foL (Wol- 
fius, Biblioth, HiAr, iii. 39.) C. P. H. 
ABRAHAM BAR. JECHIEL COHEN 

PORTO (itD-rtB ira t>K*n^ -13 on-oK "i), 

a rabbi of the race of the priesthood, as is 
always to be inferred from the word Cohen 
being added to the name, and probably a na- 
tiye of Fiirth, near Niimberg, in Germany, 
a town celebrated for its synagogues and 
Jewish college (at least Wolff is inclined so 
to translate Porto " Furthensis **). He was 
liying at the end of the sixteenth century, as 
we gather from his haying corrected the 
press for the book called «* Mmchah Belulah " 
of R. Abraham Menachem Porto, as appears 
from his notice to the reader at the end : the 
book was printed at Verona, a. d. 1594, in 4to. 
He wrote ** Chayyoth Jair** (" The Towns 
of Jair '*) (Josh, xiii. 30.), which contains a 
cabbalistical explanation of yarious words, 
more especially by three different ways, 
namely, Notankon, Gematria, and Rashe 
Theboth*, the letters being transposed in 
yarious ways. It was printed at Yemce, a. k. 
5388 (A.D. 1628), in 4to., by Aloys and Bra- 
^adim. The censura or imprimatur of the 
hcensing rabbis, howeyer, is dated a. m. 5389. 
which has caused the ** Siphte Jeshenim " 
to giye this latter as the date of publication. 
With the work is printed *' Ig^reth,** or an 
epistle to R. Samuel Chi^jim Basan, of Ve- 
rona, who was his preceptor ; it may be con- 
sidered as a dedicatory epistle, though giyen 
by Bartolocci as another work. In the pre&ce 
the author enters into some particulars of his 
life, and promises other works to the public, 
which he thus enumerates : ** Gath Rimmon " 
(«« The Pomegranate Press "), a poetical work ; 
" Shemeth Abraham " ('* The Sun of Abra- 
ham**), a commentary on the Law; and 

" NoUrikon, GematrU, and lUihe Theboth, are 
three principal parti of the "Cabbala." By Notarlkaa 
(PpntDU) cabballitic words are interpreted, by re. 
soWiag thevord into as many woidi as it contains 
letters, of which each mast constitute the initial 
letter of a word and the whole result in a perfect 
sentence. Gematria (feC^*^t3D^^} <• •n interprata- 
tion of a word or sentence, according to the nu- 
merical value of the letters, by adopting other letters 
of the same value. Tlius R. Kimchl makes the word 
Tsemach (riDV). " « senn, or seed," to be equivalent 
to Menachem (OrUD). " the comforter," one of the 
names attributed^ to the Messiah, because from the 
letters of each of these words, arithmetically considered, 
results the number 138. Rashe Theboth, is when a 
sentence is cabballstically interpreted by the use of the 
initial letters only of the word, and It is. therefore, the 
opposite of the Motarikon. The usual rabbinical abbre- 
viations arealsocaUed Rashe Theboth (nill^fl ^fiStCl) 
or n '"% which means the " heads of wbrtfs.*' 
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•• ChMde Dayid" (" The Grace of DsTid -), 
which was to be a commentary on the PflalmB. 
CahneC, in hia supplement to the *' Bibliotheca 
Sacra," at the end of his dictionary, has con- 
▼eited the name of this anthor into Abraham 
Jechiel de Porto. (Bartoloocina, BibUotk. 
Mag. Babb. i. 29, dO. ; Wolfiiu, BibHoth. Hebr, 
L 62. iy. 763. ; Le Long, BiUioth. Saem, ii. 
594. ; Cahnet, Diet BibL ir. SuppL p. 23.) 

C. P H. 

ABRAHAM JITZCHAKI (On-bli n 
*pnv*). [Abraham ben Isaac Caatbo.] ' 

ABRAHAM BAR JOEL THE LEVITE 
(n^n !?KV 13 prrOK 'n)» * ™bbi who lived 
at an early penod, certainly before the com- 
mencement of the foorteenth century. All we 
learn of him is, that be is among the nine enu- 
merated by Bartolocci, of those learned rabbis 
and scribes, or jurisconsults, from whose 
works the book called ** Mordecai *' was com- 
piled. [MOBDBCAI ASHKEKAZI.] (BsTtoloc- 

cins, BMioA, Mag. Babb, iy. 47.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BAR JOM TOB (DniaK'n 
31D D1^ 12), a native of Tudela in Navarre. 
He wrote a commentary on the ** Tosephoth," 
or additions to the Tahnud, which are called 
« Toaephe Har-osh" OC^ 'HH), " The Head;" 
that is, ** The additions of Harav Rabbenn 
Asher, our Lord or Master Rabbi Asher," 
who was a great talmudic doctor, and is often 
cited as above in the various conmientaries to 
the Talmud. This commentary is amon^ 
the folio manuscripts of C^penheimer's li- 
brary, now in the Bodleian at Oxford, where 
there is also another manuscript commentary 
on Har-osh by the same author, which has 
reference only to the ** Tosephoth," to the book 
"* Bava Metzia " of the Tahnud. Of the time 
at which this author lived, we find no notice ; 
bat as he is not mentioned by Bartolocci or 
any of the earlier Jewish chronologists, we 
may conclude that he did not live previous to 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
(Wolfios, BiS, Hehr. I 61. iii. 38. ; Buxtor- 
fius, De AbbreviaL Hebraic, p. 71.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN JOSEPH (Dni3« "T 
^Dl^ PX a German or Polish rabbi, who ex- 
ercised the rabbinical functions at Hamburg 
and at Meseritz (Miendzyrzycz) in the grand 
duchy of Posen, during the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. He corrected the edition 
of the *" Siphte Cohen*' (" Lips of the Priest ") 
of R. Mordecai Cohen, which was printed at 
Hamburg, a. h. 5450 (a. d. 1690), in folio, as 
appears from a note at the end of the book. 
(Wolfius, BiMhth, Hebr. iii. 38.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN JOSEPH (DiTiaK "1 
tpi^ P), a Spanish Karaite, or Sadducean 
rabbi, of the seventeenth century. He wrote 
a book of Hebrew and Simnish phrases, al- 
phabetically arranged, which is among the 
4to. nianuscripts c? the library at Leyden ; 
and, according to Wolff, he is highly spoken 
of in a manuscript of the Wamerian collection 
in that library. (Wolfius, Biblioth, Hebr. iii 
38. iv. 763.) C. P, H. 
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ABRAHAM BEN JDDA (P On'^^H 'H 
K*TV), a German rabbi, who lived at the 
end oif the sixteenth and beginning of the 
seventeenth century. He was president of 
the synagogue of Giissing or Giessing in 
Hunpry, according to the Siphte Jeahenim. 
He IS the anthor of a commentary on the 
Selichoth or Jewish prayer-book, which was 
printed with the prayer-book itself at Prague, 
A.1I. 5368 (A.D. 1608). (Wolfius, Bibiioth. 
Hebr. i. 61.) C, p. H. 

ABRAHAM JUDiEUS (Dm3K 'H 
nin*). There is in the Vatican library, ac- 
cording to Bartolocci, a quarto manuscript, on 
paper, by an author who is called only Abndiam 
the Jew. The title of this work is ** Sephcr 
Hattishboreth " (*♦ The Book of Fractions "), 
which is a work on Geometry and Algebra. 
This is also the title of a work by Aben Ezra, 
and is probably the same work, for that famous 
rabbi appears to have been sometimes called 
Abraham the Jew, as, indeed, this vague title 
was applied to many of the more celebrated 
rabbis of the name of Abraham. Bartolocci 
next cites another Abraham Judsus, who, he 
supposes, may be the same as the last-men- 
tioned, and who is the author of ** The Book 
of Nativities," which, with the emendations 
of Jo. Dryandrus, was printed at Cologne, 
A. D. 1537 ; the size of the book is not men- 
tioned. It treats of the Twelve Houses of 
the Heavens, and pertains altogether to ju- 
dicial astrology. In a copy of this work, 
which Bartolocci cites, which is in the Vatican 
Library, is a manuscript note which states 
that the anthor was living a. d. 1150. It 
was printed at Venice by Erhardt Raidolt 
de Augusta, a. d. 1485, in 4to. The same 
Abrahiun also wrote the book called ** Reshith 
Chocmoh " (** The Be^nning of Wisdom "), 
an introduction to judicial astrology, which 
was translated into Latin by Petrus Apo- 
nensis, and which is probably in the same 
volume as the ** Book of Nativities," as no- 
thing is said of its size, or the place or date 
of its publication. All these works bear the 
same titles as works by Aben Ezra, who was 
living in the year 1150, which makes Bar- 
tolocci conjecture that they may be his writ- 
ings, and Wolff feels convinced that they are 
so. Bartolocci (No. 76.) cites another Abra- 
ham JudsBus, who, together with Simon Ja* 
nuensis, translated firom Arabic into Latin 
Jo. Serapion's " Commentaria de Facultati- 
bus simplicium Medicamentorum ** (** Com- 
mentaries on the Properties of Simple 
Medicines "), which was first printed at Mi- 
lan, A. D. 1473, in folio. This work, says 
Huet (X>e Claris Interpretibus), treats the- 
subject in an impure, intricate, perplexed, and 
obscure manner. This Abraham Judsus 
also translated the little book " De Nativita- 
bus" (**On Nativities**) from Arabic into 
Latin, with a Perpetual Almanack, which 
were printed together at Venice, a. d. 1525, 
in 4to. The au&or of these two translations 
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Biurtolocci thinks to be the same person as 
Abraham Bar Samuel Zacuth, who was a 
celebrated astronomer. [Abbahax bbn 
Samuel Zacuth.] 

Another Abraham Judieiis is noticed by 
Bartolocci in the appendix to his first volume, 
who wrote *'Epistola de Signorum Dispo- 
aitione et Astrorom Judieiis " Q* An Epistle 
on the Positions of the Signs [of the Zodiac], 
and the Planetary Influences'*), which he 
presented to the son of the Moorish king, 
Alhamra Almansor the astrologer ; it exists 
in a Latin translation by Plato Tiburtinus, 
among the Latin manuscripts on vellum in 
the Vatican Library, in 4to. 

Another author of this name is cited by 
Flamel, who wrote a work on alchemy. 
Borellus also says he saw the manuscript 
(Mohrosius de Tyangmuiatume MeiaBorvm, 
p. 136.). Wolfius is of opinion that all these 
works, which pass under the name of Abra- 
ham Judseus, are works either of Aben Ezra, 
or of Abraham ben Chija HannasL (Wolfius, 
BibHoth. Hebr, L 61. ; Bartoloccius, BAUoA, 
Mag. Babb. I 28, 29. and 737.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM JUD^US (C3m3K "-| 
nin^). R. David OanjB, in his chronological 
work called ** Tzemach David" Q* The Branch 
or Shoot of David*'), notices a rabbi of this 
name, who, he says, was living in the year a.il 
5252 (a. d. 1492), and who wrote a book called 
« Derek Emunah ** (« The Way of Faith ") ; 
but he gives no fbrther account of the work 
or its author. (Bartoloccius, BibUoA, Mag, 
Babb. i. 28). C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM JUDJEUS (Dni3K 'H 
nin*). Plantavitius, in his "Bibliotheca 
Rabbinica,*' says that he had two books, in 
manuscript, by a rabbi, who is there called 
Abraham Judanis, but whose surname was 
illegible to hinL The title of one of these 
works is " Sepher Hamaloth Hamshutaphoth " 
(*" The Book of Homonymes**), which treats 
of those common names of animals, plants, or 
other things, which are sometimes used to 
designate tilings quite different from one an- 
other in their nature, as the word ** dog,'* for 
instance, which has been applied to both land 
and sea animals, as well as to the heavenly 
constellations. The title of the other work, 
which he describes as a quarto manuscript, 
on extremely thin paper, is ** Sepher Ha- 
maloth Hanniphradoth *' (** The Book of Sy- 
nonymes"^ which treats of those various 
woi^ which are made use of to designate 
thin^ which are the same in their nature or 
species, as dog, hound, terrier, lurcher, spaniel, 
mastiff; sword, sabre, rapier, tuck, dagger, 
poignard. (Bartoloccius, Biblioth. Mag. Babb, 
1. 28."^ C. P. H 

ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH (DnSnK "i 
^^^t^'' p), a Jewish physician and rabbi of 
Constantinople, who lived in the early part of 
the sixteenth century. He was of the Karaite 
sect, and celebrated for his learning from about 
A. D. 1520 to 1530. He is the author of '* Je- 
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sod Hamickra" (The Foundation of Scrip- 
ture"), which is a commentary on the Holy 
Scripture, chiefly consisting of extracts frtnn 
the commentaries of various writers, but 
chiefly from the rabbis. In his prefkce, the 
author sa^s that he has endeavoured to bring 
together mto one phice whatever the most 
famous interpreters of the Scriptures had 
produced towards the laying open their ge- 
nuine meaning. On the fint phrase of the 
book of Genesis he says, ** Our wise master 
Aharon of pious memory (Aaron Harishon), 
says that the word " reshith" (n^fiS^iO), « the 
beginning,** imitates the form or constmctioii 
of the word sheerith (IinKtS^, the *' residuum 
or remains." At the end he says that he 
finished the book on the sixth day of the week 
and the tenth of the month Elul (August), 
A. M. 5287 (a. d. 1527). This book is among 
the folio manuscripts in the library at LeydexL 
It formed a part of the Wamerian collection, 
and is classed among Karsdte books in the 
catalogue. The Siphte Jeshenim, when treat- 
ing of this author, praises this commentary 
very highly, which it calls an ample and ele- 
gant grammatical oommentvy on the whole 
of the sacred books. As this author was a 
physician as well as a rabbi, he is most pro- 
bably the same Abraham ben Judah whom 
Bartolocci cites as the author of a medical 
treatise on urines. His eldest son, Elias, 
wrote a commentary on the ** Sepher Hamit- 
chor" (** The Excellent Book") of Aaron 
Harishon, as appears from the ** Noveloth 
Chocmah," p. 56. [Joseph Soi^omon dix 
Medico]. (Wolfius, £i&/tb(A. Hebr. i. 59, 60. 
iii. 36. ; Bartoloccius, BibUoth. Mag. Babb. 
i. 27.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BAR JUDAH BARCEL- 

LONius (»3iS^3-ia m}r]'> n? omnK 'n)» » 

Spanish rabbi, who lived m the early part of 
the thirteenth century. He appears to have 
been a native of Barcelona, and he wrote a 
book called ** Arba Turim" (*• The Four 
Orders, or Degrees"). It is altogether a 
theological work, divided into four parts, 
called orders, which treat, 1. Of the existence 
of God. 2. Of the Divine Providence. 3. 
Of the final cause of the Mosaic Law. 4. Of 
the end of the precepts of that law. It is 
among the manuscripts, on paper, in the Va- 
tican library, and has this notice at the end : 
— ** This book was transcribed at Barcelona in 
Catalonia, in the house of Chasdai Kreskas, 
by Abraham ben Leon, of the Island of Crete, 
A. M. 5013 (a. d. 1253)." It had not been 
printed in Bartolocci's time, and must not be 
confounded with the celebrated work bearing 
the same title by R. Jacob bar Asher. (Bar- 
toloccius, Biblwth. Mag. Babb. i. 27, 28. ; 
Wolfius, BibUodt. Hebr. i. 59.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN Rr JUDAH CHA- 
S AN (ion m)n'» n p Dn-13« n), a Polish 
rabbi, who, in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, held the office of precentor in the 
synagogue of Crotoscha (Krotzka) in Servia, 
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whence he seems to have deriyed his somanie 
of Chasan. This word signifies a minister of 
the synagogae, and is frequently used in the 
same sense as Sheliach (n^Vc^)* which means 
a messenger, janitor, or apparitor ; hut it 
more generaliy means the precentor, who 
leads &e chaonting when the lessons firom 
the hooks of Moses are read in the syna- 
gogue. Bartolocci, who seems to have mis- 
taken this official title for a family name, has 
written it )KDn. He is the author of ** Chih- 
bure Lecket** («« Selected Compositions"), 
which is a commentary on the whole of the 
Prophets, the fiye Megilloth, namely, the 
Song of Songs, Ruth, the Lamentations, £e- 
clesiastes, and Esther, and the Hagiographa, 
called in Hebrew Ketnbim ; all which are 
succinctly illustrated from the works of for- 
mer commentators, especially Aben Ezra, 
Rashi (R. Solomon Jarchi), Kimchi (Darid 
Kimchi), Ralbag (Levi ben Gersom), and 
other celebrated rabbis ; the more difficult 
Hebrew words are throu^ghout interpreted bf 
German words inclosed in parentheses. This 
work was printed at Lublin, a. h. 5372 (a.d. 
1612), in folia (Bartoloccius, BibUoth, Mag, 
Rahb. L 28. ; Wolfios, Bibiwth, Hebr. I 60. 
iii. 37.) C. P. H. 

.ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH LOW Cn 
n*7 7n^n^ P Dm3«), a Polish rabbi, native 
of Premislaw (Przemysl), who was living 
near the end of the seventeenth century. He 
wrote *" Pethach Haohel,** " The Door of the 
Tent" {Gtn. xzix. 4.), which was printed at 
Sulzbach, a. h. 5451 (a.d. 1691), in 4to., by 
Moses ben Uri Schraga. Wolff calls this book 
a new Jalkut [Sogeon Haddabsham), in 
which, under various titles disposed alphabet- 
ically, for instance *^ Adam and Eve," he has 
brought together his information from various 
authors. The work is divided into two jparts, 
of which the first, under various titles, m ac- 
cordance with the alphabetical series above- 
mentioned, contains a variety of miscellaneous 
information, together with an index of scrip- 
tural passages explained therein. The second 
part, which is also disposed in alphabetical 
order, treats of various subjects of history 
and morals, with references to the books of 
the Talmud which treat on the subjects 
there discussed. The whole work is a com- 
pibitionfh)m various rabbinical writings, as 
the Zohar, the Talmud, Japhe Toar [Samuel 
Japhe], Menachem Recanati, Or Torah 
[Menachem ben Zerach], and others. Li 
the preface to the entire work, the author 
says that he has written also ** Or Jeckaroth" 
(** The Precious Light "), also " Etz Col Peri" 
(" A Tree of every Fruit"), and that he was 
then writing another called " Etz Ose Peri," 
(•*The Tree bearing Fruit"). (Wolfius, 
Biblioth. Hebr. i. 60. iiL 36, 37.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM KABSI OR KABESHI 

GAON (IWa ^B^ap IK »D3p Dm3K "1), a 

rabbi who was contemporary with Hjgi Gaon, 

who lived in the early part of the eleventh 
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century, about a. m. 4790 (a. d. 10dO> He 
was a great astronomer and astrologer, and 
so skilful, say the Jews, in the arts of divi- 
nation, that he could foretell ftiture events 
from the mere motion of the leaves on the 
trees, and that be could do it when no wind 
was blowing, even though the tree should be 
covered with a linen sheet, which, says R. 
Gedalia, in the '* ShalsheUeth Hakkabbala," is 
a wonderftil kind of wisdom. Wolff says that 
this Abraham Kabsi was contemporary with 
Saadiah Gaon, who lived in the beginning of 
the seventh century ; but in this instance 
we should probably reeA Hiy{i for ft«q"^^i»^, as 
Wolff gives the eleventh centurv as the time 
at which Abraham Kabsi was hving. (Wol- 
fius, BibUodu Hebr, I 99. ; Bartoloccius, 
BMoth. Mag, Babb. I 51.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM KALISH QSrhp 0iT13K n). 
R. Moses Chagis, in his book called ** Leckat 
Hackamach" (** Gleanings of the Wheat"), 
firequently cites a work by this rabbi, called 
«« Maginne Ereti " (- The Shields of the 
Earth"). Wolff says that Abraham Ka- 
lish is the same person as Abraham Abli. 
[ Abraham Abu. J (Wolfius, Biblioih, Hebr, 
(ii go \ O P H 

ABRAHAM BEN .KALONTMUS or 
KALMON (IKDIDWp p'OniaK "1 
}D^p)> <^ Italian rabbi, a native of Pes- 
carnola, in the Milanese, who lived m the 
middle of the sixteenth century. He pub- 
lished the *<Torath Habbigith" (**Law of the 
House") of R. Solomon ben Addereth, at 
Cremona, a. m. 5326 (a. d. 1566), 4to. He 
also wrote some verses in praise of the book 
of R. Abraham Menachem Porto, which is 
called '•Minchah Belulah" C^The Mixed 
Offering"). He u the same person as R. 
Abraham Pescarol, whose **Teshuvoth" or 
** Answers" are extant in the work called 
**Nachelath Jaaoob" (**The Inheritance of 
Jacob") of R. Jacob Heilbron, printed at 
Padua, A. M. 5383 (a. d. 1623), in 4to. 
(Wolfius, BibHoth, H^, L 98. iil 60—63.) 

C. P. II, 
ABRAHAM BAR KATTANI ("1 
*3tDp 13 DmSK), a rabbi who is the author 
of "Kol Jehovah" ("The Voice of Jeho- 
vah"); after which words the title runs on in 
this manner : ** These are the words of God, 
and the precepts given to the Jews in Mount 
Sinai, which are six hundred and thirteen, of 
which three hundred and sixty-five are nega- 
tive and two hundred and forty-eight are 
affirmative ; collected by the Pharisee Master 
Abraham ben Kattani, and printed among 
the books of Romberg in the year from the 
creation of the world 5288 (a.d. 1528), at 
Venice, translated into the Latin language 
by Philip Ferdinand the Pole; to which 
are added other matters which the fol- 
lowing page will enumerate. Printed at 
Cambridge, a.d. 1597-8, by John Legat" 
After these Jewish Precepts, which are re- 
printed in the same order by Job. Lentius in 
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his ** Theologia Jndaica,** p. 447., are the fol- 
lowing short tracts : — 1. " A List of the Fes- 
tivals which are still ohserred by the Jews, 
whether ordained by the Mosaic Law or by 
Command of the Rabbis.'' 2. *' The Seven 
Precepts of the NoachidsB or Sons of Noah." 
3. ** A Synopsis of the Aliments permitted 
to the Jews." 4. " Of Persons prohibited 
from giving Testimony." 5. " Of the four 
Kinds of Punishment and of Death, and to 
what Persons they are due." 6. " The thir- 
teen fundamental Laws of the Jews, which 
are called in the Hebrew * Ickkarim.' " 7. 
^ A Disputation of the Law concerning the 
Accents, from Ellas Germanus — whether 
they are from Mount Sinai, or of later Date ? 
Also, of Keri and Kethib." 8. "Some rabbi- 
nical Trifles of R. Jacob Baal Hatturim upon 
the first Chapter of Genesis." 9. ** Certain 
Masoritic Annotations." 10. ** On the larger 
Hebrew Letters which occur in the Bible." 
11. "On the thirteen Ways in which the 
Mosaic Law is interpreted.*' 12. "Various 
Names of the Law, from Kimchi on Psalm 
cxix." The tract No. 11., which was added 
to the " Kol Jehovah" bv Philip Ferdinand 
the transUtor, is by Abraham ben David 
Ostrensis ; the full title of which is, " Thir- 
teen Figures, or rather Modes, by which the 
Hebrews interpret the Sacred Writings, col- 
lected by the Master Abraham the Son of 
David." We find no notice of the time at 
which this rabbi lived. (Wolfius, Bibiioth, 
Hebr. I 101. iil 62.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN KATTUN (DniaX "T 
{ItDp p), a rabbi whose exposition of a 
passage of Exodus (chap, xxiii. ver. 3.^ is 
quoted by father Kircher, in his " CBdipus 
^gyptiacus," vol i. p. 272. Wolff says, he 
suspects this not to be a real name ; and he 
justly remarks, that the Jewish rabbis often 
out of modesty call themselves "katon" (PtDp), 
" little," which appellative was probably added 
to the proper name of the fiither of this 
Abraham. He is probably the same person 
as R. Abraham bar ELattanL (Wolfius, 
Bibiioth. Hebr. iii 61.) C. P. H. 

.ABRAHAM KOESFELD (DHiaK 'H 
n?ynD1p), a rabbi, the son of R. Isaac 
Averbach, and a native of the town of Cos- 
feld, then in the bishopric of Mtinster, from 
which he has derived his surname. He was 
living in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, and is the author of " Selidoth 
Uphazmonim" (" Consolations and Strength- 
enings for those who, by Divine Favour, would 
overcome their Misfortunes or Calamities"), 
with an elegant commentary, which is in part 
cabbalistical : it was printed at Amsterdam, 
A.M. 5437 C^D. 1677), in 4to., by Jos. Athias. 
He is evidently the same person as Abraham 
ben Isaac Averbach. (Wolfius, BibUoth. Hebr. 
iii. 40. 61.) C. P. H 

ABRAHAM KONKI CP^M> DHiaK "1), 
a rabbi, a native of Hebron, in Palestine, 
where he held the office of rabbi. He came 
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over fh>m the Holy Land in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, and travelled through 
Germany, Belgium, and Holland, collecting 
subscriptions for the distressed Jews of Syria 
and Palestine. He is the author of a work 
caUed " Ebeck Sophrim " (" The Dust of the 
Scribes "), a title taken from the book " Shab- 
bath" of the Mishna, which seems partly 
chosen because the first word (p3K) " dust " 
comprises the initials of the author's name. 
The book is divided into two parts, each of 
which has a separate title. The first part, 
which is called "Em H^elid" ("The Mother 
of the Child") (JExod. iL 8.), contains dis- 
courses on the paragraphs (parashas) of the 
Pentateuch, which title, he says, he chose, 
because these discourses were the productions 
of his youth. The second part he calls " Em 
Lebinah " (" The Mother of Understanding "), 
which contains twenty discourses on various 
passages of the Talmud, written in his riper 
age. Between the two is inserted " Uggath 
Retzaphim^ ("A Cake on the Coals") 
(1 KingSy xix. 6.), which contains expositions 
of various passages of Scripture. Calmet, in 
the Supplement to the " Bibliotheca Sacra," at 
the end of the fourth volume of his Dictionary, 
calls this author, improperly, Abraham Ben 
Levi KonkL (Wolfius, BibUoth. Hebr. I 100, 
101. ; iii. 61. ; iv. 769. ; Le Long, Bibiioth. 
Sacra, il 594.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM LEVI STANG (DmiK'n 
«j35jf *lS)» arch-rabbi of the Synagogue of 
Neuburg in Bavaria, during the middle and 
towards the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He wrote "Sheeloth Uteshuvoth " 
("Questions and Answers") on the civil 
and ecclesiastical law, which are among the 
manuscripts in the Oppenheimer collection. 
It is a quarto book, and was written a. m. 
6338 (A. D. 1578). (Wolfius, Bibiioth. Hebr. 
iil 44.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM THE LEVITE the elder 
(iprn ^lSl Dni3K "n), a disciple of Rabbi 
Moses Cordoverus, and therefore we may 
infer that he was a native of Palestine or 
Syria, and that he lived in the fourteenth 
century. The Shalshelleth Hakkabbala makes 
him a rabbi of Jerusalem, and says he there 
wrote, 1. " Meshare Kitrin" (" The Loosener 
of the Knots or Bands"); ie. the explainer of 
the difficulties, which is a commentary on the 
seventy weeks of Daniel. It was printed at 
Constantmople, a. m. 5265 (a. d. 1505), by 
David ben Nachmiash and Estrock of Tou- 
lon ; but neither Bartolocci nor the Siphte 
Jeshenim, who both notice this work, give 
the date of publication. Bartolocci sa}'s it 
was highly esteemed by the ConstantinopoH- 
tan Jews, but that it contains much matter 
that is irrelevant and contrary to the sacred 
text. R. Asaria, in the " Meor Enijim," 
p. 139., praises it highly, and caUs the author 
a brother-in-law (1D0) " giso" of R. Abra- 
ham Zacuth (Shalshelleth,^. 47.). 2. " Tickune 
Shabbath" (" Ordinances of the Sabbath"), 
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oil tbe oilumer of oelehratmg the Sabbath, 
which was printed at the end of the abridg- 
ment of the book called " Reshith Chocmoh" 
(** The Beginning of Wisdom"), at Basle, 
A. M. 5363 (a. d. 1603), 8va, and at Cracow, 
A. M. 5427 (a. d. 1667), Syo. [Euas Ben 
Moses.] 3. ** Nebnath Nachman Ketaphah 
bar Pinchas" C* The Prophecy of Nachman 
Ketaphah bar Pinchas"), who as soon as 
he was bom uttered the prophecy explained 
in this work, and immediately died. (iSAo/- 
gkdkthj p. 46.) The manuscript of this ca- 
rious work is now in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford, or should be, as it was in Oppen- 
heimer's Ubni^. 4. ♦* Geli Resia" (" The 
Revealer of Mysteries ") (Dan. ii. 29.), is 
attributed to Abraham the Invite by R. Shab- 
tai, in the ** Siphte Jeshenim,** p. 16., where 
he calls the author a disciple of R. Isaac 
Luria, but in his alphabetical index he calls 
him Abraham the Leyite the elder ; whence 
we hare drawn the same conclusion as Wolff, 
that they are the same person. This con^ 
elusion is strengthened by the evidence of R. 
Naphtali Hirtz, who in the prefhce to the 
** Emeck Hammeleck " (»* The King's Vale "), 
p. 10., says the author is Abraham, who was 
first the disciple and follower of this Cordo- 
verus, and dterwards of Isaac Luria. Be- 
sides the ** Geli Resia," the **■ NoTeloth Choc- 
moh," p. 195., attributes to this author, by the 
name of Abraham the disciple of Corduerus, 
a manuscript with the title of *' Tickune 
Shabbath im Phirpharoth Sheshamaa Me- 
hari " (** Ordinances of the Sabbath, with subtle 
Observations which he heard tram R. Isaac 
Luria"); to which is added a conmientary 
on the Idra, and on various sections of the 
Zohar,- besides an exposition of the thirty-two 
paths. Wolff also attributes to him the fol- 
lowing works, which are found in the '* No- 
veloth Chocmoh," under the name of Abra- 
ham the Levite : they are called ** Masoreth 
Hachocmoh" ("The Tradition of Wisdom**), 
•* Sepher Megillath" (*♦ The Book of the 
Roll"). " Sepher Ohel Moed " (•* The Book of 
the Tabernacle of the Congregation"), and 
** Amraphel," the name of a king of Shinar 
(Geii. xiv. 1.). This work contains a hun- 
dred verses on the ten sephiroth (numbers), 
which are ten cabbalistical names of the 
Deity, on which the Jews found all their 
mystical theology. [Moses Corooverus.] 
These verses are so arranged that each se- 
phira or name has ten verses. We have as- 
signed all these works to Abraham the Le- 
vite the elder, on the authority of Wolff, who 
foHows the '* Siphte Jeshenim." ( Wolfius, 
BibliodL Hebr. i. 68. iii. 44. ; Bartoloccius, 
Bibiioth, Mag, Rabb. I 30.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM THE LEVITE (Dni3K 'H 
^lSn)« A rabbi who is the author of a book 
called " Jair Nathib" C" He will enlighten 
the Path") (Job, xlL 24.). It is a legal 
commentary on the giving a writing (libellus) 
of divorce. It was printed at C(Uiatantinople, 
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A. K. 5478 (A. IK 1718), in 4to., by Jacob ben 
Chijim with Clugim Tovil (^>^Kp D^^n) ^® 
physician. In the title he is calledthe author 
of a great volume of questions and answers. 
There are also some epistles by him in the 
** Sheeloth Uteshnvoth" («* Questions and An- 
swers") of R. Joseph ben Chiyim Moshe, 
printed at Constantmople, a. m. 5477 (a. d. 
1717), in folio. We have no information as 
to the time at which this author lived and 
wrote, but he is probably nearly contemporary 
with the publication of his works, as he is not 
mentioned by any of the earlier writers. 
Consequently he may be placed towards the 
end of the seventeenth century. (Wolfius, 
Biblwth. Hebr. ilL 44.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM THE LEVITE BEN JO- 
SEPH (SjDr p *1^n DTTiM "1), a Polish 
rabbi, and native of Cracow, though of a 
Portuguese or Spanish fiunily, at least on 
the father's side. He is called the son of 
Abraham Peres. This Abraham the Levite 
was driven firom Poland by a persecution of 
the Jews in a. M. 5416 (a. d. 1656); on which 
occasion he retired first to Hamburg, and 
thence to Amsterdam, where he seems finally 
to have settled. Here, in allusion to the 
calamity which had banished him from his 
country, he wrote a book called " MegiUath 
Taamith " (" The Volume of Affliction, or of 
Fasting "), which was published with a double 
commentaiy or illustration ; the first of 
which consists of various passages from the 
Talmud, Rashi, and the Tosephoth or ad- 
ditions to the Talmud, and also contains 
orif^inal observations by the author; it is 
entitled ** Perush Meharrav R. Abraham 
Hallevi" (** A Commentary by the Rabbi 
Abraham the Levite"). The other com- 
mentary is collected ft^m various writing, 
chiefly of the rabbis, and is called " Chid- 
dusher Meharrav R. Abraham Hallevi " 
(** New Explanations by the R. Abraham the 
Levite.") The work was printed at Amster- 
dam, A.H. 5419 (A. D. 1659), in 4to. This 
work of Abraham the Levite ben Joseph is 
not the well-known treatise on the Talmud 
called ** Sepher Taamith," which is quite a dis- 
tinct work, by an anonymous author. (Wol- 
fius, BMioth. Hebr. vol. L p. 69.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM THE LEVITE SHIM- 
SHONI 03«5^ nSl pniaK "I). « Ger- 
man rabbi of Prague, who fived somewhere 
about the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He is the author of a discourse on the 
paragraph (parash) of the Book of Leviti- 
cus beginning at chap. xxv. ver. 8., which he 
called ** Shabbath Haggadol" C'The Great 
Sabbath ") ; it was printed at Venice, a. h. 
5409 (A. D. 1649), in 4to. (Wolfius, BihUoih. 
Hebr. iii. 44.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN LOW SARVAL 
6KnD n*^ p DmaK "-l). a »bbi whose 
commentary on the book called **Maama- 
doth" was printed with the work itself at 
Venice, a.m. 5377 (a.d. 1617), and at Am- 
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flterdam, A.M. 541S (a.d. 1652), inSTo. The 
«« Sepher Maamadoth " Q* Book of Statknu or 
Appointments'*) for the seven days of the 
week, is an anonymons work of ^preat an- 
thority amon^ the Jews. It contains a col- 
lection of Scripture texts and chaunts, which, 
according to Jewish tradition, the Levites 
used to recite in the Sanctuary, and which 
the modem Jews still recite every day in 
conjunction with the Ghemara and Aggada, 
or allegorical exposition of the Scriptures, in 
memory of the sacrifices formerly offered in 
the Temple. This collection is so divided 
as to he recited in portions, after the reading 
of the lessons from the Bihle, as well as after 
those from the Mishna and Ghemara, and after 
certain of their prayers. Buxtorif thus no- 
tices this work, under the title ** Maamadoth," 
or "Seder Maamadoth*' (" Order of the Sta- 
tions'*). *' While the Temple was yet stand- 
ing, if any man sinned over night, he brought 
in the morning his gift for sacrifice between 
the two evenings, and then the priest remitted 
his sins. But since the time of the destruc- 
tion of the Temple, when all sacrifices ceased, 
in place c^ real sacrifices the^ have instituted 
these sacrifices of the lips, with a commemo- 
ration of the ancient sacrifices ; ft>r they are 
persuaded that this memorial, in the present 
position, will finally avail them as much as 
tiie sacrifice itsel£ They have therefore 
ordained a triple reading for everv day in the 
week, namely, from the Bible, the Mishna, 
and Ghemara, which those who desire to 
serve God and lead a holy life every day 
recite (together with the Maamadoth) ; and 
they add to this duty this great commend- 
ation : ' Vecol haomerim mobeteaeh lo sheava 
ben ha obun habo' (* And every one who re- 
cites these [every day] may rest assured that 
he is a son of life eternal *y* The Amsterdam 
edition of the Maamadoth, with the com- 
mentary of Abraham Low Sarval above re- 
ferred to, is published in the square Hebrew 
type with points, and the commentary in the 
Rabbinical, below it It is for the most part 
a literal explanation of the more difficult 
words. The " Sepher Maamadoth " has been 
translated into many languages. (Wolfius, 
Biblioth. Hebr. L 69. il 1359. iv. 1052. ; 
Buxtorfius, Biblhth. Rabb, 305, 306. ; Sca- 
liger, De Emendai, Temporum^ p. 297.) 

C P H 
ABRAHAM BAR MAJIMON 'cn 
n»>D -in DmnX), a rabbi, son of the great 
Maimonides. He was living in the time of 
Nachmanides, in the year a.m. 4970 (a.d. 
1210), according to Darrid Granz (Tsemach 
David, A.M. 4970), who calls him ** chacam 
ve chesid gadol," a very wise and pious 
man, and also sayv that he is the author of 

1. ** Sheeloth Uteshuvoth " (" Questions and 
Answers *') on the Law. He also translated 
from the Arabic language into Hebrew, the 

2. *' Maaseh shel Jerushalmi " (" The Story of 
a Jerusalemite "), which is a sort of apologue 
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on the sacred obUgation of an oalfa. It re- 
lates the terrible fitte of a native of Jemsalemy 
called Dion bar Shahdon, who, on account of 
the violation of an oath made to his fitther, 
was pursued through life with various calami- 
ties, and finally strangled by a damon. This 
story, says Bartolocci, whether it be any- 
thing more than an old woman's &ble or not, 
is nevertheless a curious tale, and worth the 
reading. It was printed at Venice, together 
with the **Dibre Higamim Shel Moshe" 
(** The Book of the Chronicles of the Life of 
Moses"), A.M. 5304 (A.D. 1544), by Corne- 
lius ben Baracbjah Adelkenad, in 8vo. 
Wolff says it was also printed at Constanti- 
nople, but does not name the year. The 
** Siphte Jeshenim," in which the author ia 
erroneously called Ben Mimin, says that it 
was printed with the " History of R. Bosthe- 
nai," at Verona, a. m. 5407 (a. d. 1 647), in 8va ; 
and at Amsterdam also, in the same year. 
Jo. Chr. Wagenseil, also, in his **Exerci- 
tationes Varii Argumenti,*' printed at Altorf, 
1687, in 4to., has published this story, with a 
prefiaice, in which he says it came into his 
hands, in manuscript, by means of some 
African Jews ; and as he mentions no other 
edition, it is probable that he thought that it 
was still unpublished. He praises the work, 
and the easy style in which it is written* in 
which Wolff agrees with him, and says no 
one who reads it can do otherwise. Wolff 
also says that he saw a copy of this work, 
with the '* History of R. Bosthenai," printed at 
Venice (he does not give the year) in 8va, 
in Oppenheimer's library, which should con- 
sequently now be in the Bodleian at Oxford. 
He also notices two editions in the German 
Hebrew ; one printed at Homburg von der 
Hohe (Hombnrgi ad Clivum), 1711, in 8vo., 
and the other at Hamburg, 1710, in 8va He 
also says that he had in lus own possession a 
copy with the *' Biaaseh Shel R. Bosthenai," 
in 8vo., without place or date. In this copy the 
first and principal stor^ occupies ten pages, the 
story of R Bosthenai five more, and die rest 
of the volume is fiUed with other stories ; he 
conjectures that it is the edition of Verona 
above cited. 3. In the Bodleian Library, 
among the Huntington manuscripts, there is 
an Arabic commentary on the Law of Moses, 
which is attributed to this author ; 4. and 
another, in the same language, on virtues and 
vices. 5. There is also another manuscript 
in the Arabic language in the same colleo- 
tion, with this title, *^ The Sufficiency of the 
Godly, Part IL Book 2." It is a paper manu- 
script, written A.D. 1277, and treats of the 
virtues, theological and moral ; of the laws and 
conditions of prayer; of the duties of the 
priests ; the blessing of the aliments ; of the 
Tephillim (slips of parchment, with scripture 
texts written on them, which the Jews were 
accustomed to wear on the forehead, and 
round the left arm), Mezuaa (a slip with the 
words ** Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is 
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Me God,*' which waa fiuCened to the door- 
posts), and Tixsith (the golden fringes of the 
priests' garments) ; on eircnmcision ; on strir- 
ing sifter righteonsness, and detesting fidse- 
hood : it be^ns at chapter zzir. and ends at 
chapter zzxrii. ; the name of the author 
is given in the mannscript as R. Abraham 
ben R. Moshe ben R. Maimon. There is 
also another msnnscript, forming a part of 
the aame irork, called part ninth, of the 
" Sufficiency of the Godly j ** after the title, 
there is an index of nine chapters, begin- 
ning at the elerenth, and ending with the 
twenty-third. It treats of the sincerity of 
cood works ; of lore, honour, meekness, humi« 
litj, benignity ; the tranquillity of a contented 
mmd ; abstinence, forbearance ; and of em- 
bracing and holding fast rirtue. (Wolflus, 
BiUwA, Hebr. i 88. ill 53.; Bartoloodns, 
BibUoth, Mag. Eabb. i. 41, 42.; Urns, 
Caial MSS. Orient m Biblioth. BotOekma, 
part L 55. 61.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN MATATJA (1 
n^nnO p DrrOK), a rabbi who lived in the 
early part of the sixteenth century, end wrote 
abook called "KuBuk" ("The Cow Book"), 
which is a collection of fhbles, after the man- 
ner of iEsop, ftall of practical wisdom, with 
an explanation of the moral in rhyme added 
to each fhble. It is written entirely in the 
German-Hebrew dialect, and was printed, 
A-K. 5315 (A-D. 1555), in 4to., at |nyi, as 
Wolff lajs, who appears to hare made no- 
tbing of It ; but we are inclined to think that 
it should be read PP3 «< Baaden," Baden. 
( Wolfins, BibUodL Hebr. I 91, 92.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM MEHAHAR, (DHinM 'n 
nnriD), whom the **Siphte Jeshenim" calls 
Abraham Mehahad, the letter *T having been 
substituted for the final 1. [Abkaham 
Akra.] C. p. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN MEIR ABEN EZRA 

(tciry pH -wo in orroH "n.) [Abbm 

Ezra.] 
ABRAHAM BEN R. MEIR DE BAL- 

MIS, (edia n i*Kp »ai p^omaK "j) 

(Ben R. Abrahsm ben R.' Moses ben R. 
Meir ben R. Chiskia de Balmis,) sn Italian 
rabbi and physician, of considerable celebrity 
during the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He was a native of Lecce, in the king- 
dom of N^lcs. He was, aoeording to all 
contemporary authorities, a great scholar; 
and if we may credit Ri<dL Simoxi, he was a 
doctor and professor in the University of 
Padua. It is certain that he praotised ^ysic 
in Venice, where he chiefly resided, with 
great success, not only among the Jews, but 
also among the Christians of the highest 
rank. He was appointed physician to Cardi- 
nal Gammaraj and in this situation he is 
spoken of with great commendation, both for 
his virtue end knowledge, by R. David de 
Pomis, in his ** Apology for a Jewish Phy- 
sician " Q* Apologia pfo Medico Hebrao **), 
p. 71. He must have been bom in the 
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latter jpart of the fifteenth century ; for we 
find lum established as a physician in Venice 
A. M. 5269 (a. d. 1509). He died in 1522 or 
1523. His works are ^1. «* Mickne Abram " 
(** Abnoa's Cattle *''){Cfm, xiii. 7.); a Hebrew 
grammar, which was printed in Hebrew and 
Latin, with a Latin pr^uie, by the learned 
printer Daniel Romberg, a.m. 5283 (a.i>. 
1523), in 4to. Bartolocci has fiUlen into an 
error oooceming this Latin translation, which 
he asserts to have been made by Bomberg ; 
and in this mistake he has been followed by 
subsequent writers $ but if he had read Bom- 
berg's prefkce, he would have found an ac- 
count of the translation, the greater part of 
which was made by the author, Abraham de 
Bafanis, himself, and the remainder, which he 
was prevented by death from completing, by 
Kalonymus ben David ; whence we also as- 
certain the time of the author's death. This 
grammar is a very long and tedious work, and 
not well adapted for its purpose, being rather 
a review of fonner Hebrew grammarians, 
whose works he criticises with great severity, 
than a grammar. Among others, he cites 
and compares the fnmmKn ot Jonah Ben 
Gannach, Judah Chmg, Judah Neapolitanns, 
KimchI, and Moses Chaviv, in almost every 
page. This has led Miinster, in his prefiuse to 
the Hebrew grammar of Elias, to say that 
Balmis seems to do nothing else than oppose 
and tear to pieces the rules of the ancients, 
being for more employed in finding fimlt 
than in teachii^ i and tiiat frequentiy, when 
he should be dictating a rule of grammar, he 
seems altogether to have forgotten what he is 
writing about, and diverges into some ques- 
tion of physics or metaphysics. Simon says 
iHittotre VriL du Vkux Tat p. 978.), that this 
grammar is very leamedlv written, but with- 
out order or method. Of the Latin tranship 
turn he also says (L e. 686.) that it is verv 
literal, but very barbarous ; in which he is 
partly right, for the author began his tnmsla- 
tion by rendering the Hebrew word for word 
into Latin ; but he soon changed his style 
into a more free, though more peiplexed 
one. The latter part of the translation, by 
Kalonymus, differs much from the rest. 
Plantavitius says that this Latin translation 
is fiur more difficult to understand than the 
original Hebrew. R. Solomon Salmon ben 
Judah, in his grammar, called ** Benin Shelo- 
moh,'* is often severe on this grammar of 
Abraham de Balmis. Besides the Venetian 
edition, it was also printed in Hebrew and 
Latin at Antwerp, by Hendreich, a. k. 5324 
(A.D. 1564), in 4ta, and at Hanau, Hebrew 
and Latin, a. m. 5854 (a. d. 1 594), in 4ta Le 
Long cites an edition of '* Hanover, 1 594 ; " but 
he most probably means the Huiau edition 
above cited. In the ''Theatrum Plaociap 
num," p. 707., the tiUe of tiiis grammar is 
erroneously given as ** Mickne Ibrim" 
C«The Wealth of the Hebrews"), which 
would no way consist with the evident inten- 
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tion of the author, to select a scriptore title 
applicable to his own name, as usual among 
the Jewish writers. 2. **Sepher Higgaion 
Aristo Bekitzur" ("An Epitome of the 
Book of Logic of Aristotle "), with yarious 
questions of his own. 3. ** Maamar al Etzem 
Haolam** (**A Discourse on the Internal 
Construction (the Bone) of the World.**) 
4. " Iggereth Rashad veko " («* An Epistle 
of Rashad,'* &c). This work contains an 
epistle of Aben Rashad, commonly called 
Ayerroes, with questions and epistles of some 
other Arabian writers, translated into Latin, 
together with the paraphrase of Averroes on 
the third book of Aristotle's ** Rhetoric.** All 
these three works were printed with the 
works of Aristotle and Averroes at Venice, 
by the Juntie, a. d. 1542. 5. Bartolocci says 
that he also edited the book " Al Hammo- 
pheth " (** On Demonstration **) of Aristotle, 
and translated into Latin the commentary of 
Averroes. This work also was printed at 
Venice, but Bartolocci does not say whether 
with the works above mentioned or not 
6. " Al Shemonah Siphre Hannitzuach ** 
(*♦ On the Eight Books of the Topics ** ) of 
Aristotle, and the two books "Hathaanoth 
Mezv^aphoth ** of the Elenehu He also 
translate the paraphrase of Averroes on 
these books from Hebrew into Latin. 7. 
** Siphre Aristo Mechochmath Hattebaa** 
(" The Books of the Physics of AristoUe **), 
which he dedicated to Cardinal Grimani. 
The manuscript of this work is in the library 
of the Vatican. 8. He translated also from 
Hebrew into Latin the " Iggereth Hachalit- 
sah ** (*« Epistle of the Expedition **) of Aben 
Pas the Spaniard. It is a long philosophical 
treatise, somewhat tedious, sa^s Bartolocci, 
with the addition of an appendix ; it is among 
the Latin manuseripts of the Vatican Library. 
9. He also translated into Latin the book of 
Alacen, called "Al Haolam** ("On the 
World **), in which he reduces into a com- 
pendium the theories of astronomers con- 
cerning the motions of the celestial bodies, 
with a review of the controversy between 
Gregorio di Cremona and Giovanni di Monte- 
reale, " which makes them as clear as sun- 
light, to be investigated and understood.** 
lliese are the words of the translator in his 
dedicatory epistle to Cardinal Grimani. This 
manuscript also is in the Vatican Library. 
Kircher, in his "(Edipus iEgyptiacus**, 
quotes R. Balmis the Jew as the author of 
a dictionary, in which he finds this passage : 
" Noph is the name of a city in Egypt, called 
by the barbarians Memphis ; ** and at pa^ 
23. he says, "Balmis thus describes it in 
Hebrew : * Tanis is the city (province) of 
Egypt which was anciently called Zoan.*** 
But Wolff suspects that Kircher here alludes 
to the Hebrew and Italian dictionary of Da- 
vid de Pomis, called " Tsemach David,** 
which dictionary he also cites, pace 26. Wolff 
says that, to clear up this pointy he turned to 
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all the pages cited in the dictionary of DaviA 
de Pomis, and could not find the passage 
cited as at page 26. ; but the other two pas- 
sages he found, though not exactly as quoted ; 
whence he concludes that Kircher had not 
consulted Uie book himself. It is certain 
that there is no dictionary extant, even in 
manuscript, by Abraham de Bahnis. Kircher 
also cites the " Mickne Abraham** as Miclal 
Abraham; and Konig, in his "BiUiotheca 
Vetus et Nova,** erroneously calls this rabbi 
Abraham Demalbish. (Bartoloccias, BibUoih, 
Mag. Rabb, i. 34, 35.; Wolfius, BihliothMebr. 
L 69 — 71. iiL 45, 46.; R. Sunon, Hutoire 
Critique du Vieux Testament, p. 536.; Le 
Long, Bibhotk. Sacra, ii. 1169.; Bayle, Diet 
Hist Crit i 462.; Kircherus, (Edip. ^gyp. 
i. 19. 37. ii 43.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM MEIR BEN JUDAH ("1 
mm* p TKD Dnt3K). [Meib.] 

ABRAHAM MENACHEM PORTO 
(ItD-IIB DmD Dm3K '1), caUed also Cohen, 
or the priest, a German rabbi, the son of R. 
Jacob Porto, a physician. He is the author 
of " Mincha Beiulah ** (" A Mingled Offer- 
ing**) {LeviL ix. 4.), which is a commentary^ 
on the Pentateuch : at the end of the preface, 
the author styles himself " Mibne Haorbim 
ben Jacob Abraham Menachem Phurt hac- 
cohen Ashkenazi," — one of the children of 
the West, the Son of Jacob Abraham Mena- 
chem Phurt, the German priest ; whence linger, 
makes out that he was a native of Fiirt, or 
Fiirth, near Niimberg. In the beginning of 
the book is a copy of verses written in praise 
of it by Abraham Pescarol, no doubt a na- 
tive of Pescaruola, near Cremona, in Italy, the 
initial letters of which form an acrostich of 
the name and surname of the author. It was 
printed at Verona by Francisco de le Donne, 
▲.M. 5354 (▲.D. 1594), in 4to. There are 
extracts from this commentary of Abraham 
Menachem Porto in the edition of the Pen- 
tateuch printed at Amsterdam, A.M. 5484 
(a. d. 1724), in folio, under the editorship of 
R. Moses of Frankfort, where Uiey are called 
"Kumetz Menachah** ("A Handful of the 
Offering*'). Some answers of Abraham 
Menachem to questions on die Law are extant 
in the "Nachalath Jacob** of R. Jacob 
Heilbron, printed at Pavia, a. m. 5383 (a. i>. 
1623). We are not told when this rabbi 
lived ; but it appears pretty clear, from the 
extract given above, in which he lefers to his 
Western descent, that he was resident in Italy, 
where his work was published, and at the 
time of its publication, which places him 
towards the latter end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. (Bartoloccius, BMiodu Mag, Rabb. 
i. 49. ; Wolfius, Biblioth, Hebr. iii 53.) 

C. P. H. 

.ABRAHAM BEN ME8HULLAM ("1 
D71(^ P Dn")nK), an Italian rabbi, of Mo- 
dena, who edited the edition of the Zohar 
jrhich was printed at Mantua, a.m. 6320 
(A,D. 1560), in 3 vols. 4ta, to which he pre- 
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fixed some yerBes of hk own. Tliere was 
a poetical work on philosophy, with notes by 
this aolhor, in the library of the Oratory at 
Paris, where there was aJso a Hebrew gram- 
mar by the same author, both in manuscript 
(Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. iiL 56.; Le Lone. 
Biblioth. Sacra, il 1169.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM MICHAEL CARDOSO 
(ipinW ^3*p Dr\-13K). * Jewwh writer 
who uyed m the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and called himself the Messiah, 
the son of Ephraim. He wrote many works, 
in which he attacks, with great abuse, the 
religion of his fore&thers ; and defends the 
fiunous pseudo-Messiah, Shabtai Zevi An 
account of this impostor will be found in the 
preface to the ««Shibber Poshaim" (^The 
Destroyer of Rebels'*) of R. Moses Chagis. 
Wolff gives the following list of his works : 
L "Zeh EU" ("This is my God"). 2. 
•<Chochmath Abraham Abini^* (" The Wis- 
dom of my Father Abraham **). 3. ** Sepher 
Hamaor ** (** The Book of the Light "). 4. 
" Or Zeh Umetsuch Zeh " (*« This is the 
Light, and this our Triumph "). 5. ** Backar 
le Abraham " (*' Abraham's Cattle "). 6. 
** Vigekiach KelaU'' (** And he shaU Judge 
oniyersally.") But he does not saywhere 
or when they were published. (Wolfius, 
BiMioih. Hebr. ill 52.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM MIZRACHI (DmjK n 
^mTD), a rabbi who was a slayer of beasts 
(tDniET) ** Shochet " at Jerusalem. He wrote 
a book called '«Zikron le Bene Ishrael" 
(** A Memorial for the Children of Israel "), 
in which he treats of the lawful way of killing 
beasts for food. It was published with the 
*<Jamin Moshe " C'The Right Hand of 
Moses**), which is an anonymous work on 
the civil law of the Jews, edited by R. Chi^im 
Moses ben Abraham, and printed at Amster- 
dam, A. M. 5478 (▲.». 1718), in small 8to. We 
find no notice of the period at which this 
author lived and wrote. (Wolfius, BUflioth, 
Hebr. iiL 52.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM MONUON, (Dm3« n 
1^310). [JoM ToB Valoasow.] 

ABRAHAM MORDECAI AZULAL 
[Azulal] 

ABRAHAM BEN MORDECAI THE 
LEVITE (*^t,n OT»D p orroH 'n)» a 
rabbi who was living in the beginning of the 
last century. He edited the ** Answers on 
legal Questions" of his father, Mordecai ben- 
Judah Levi, which bear the title ** Darke 
Noem" {** Pleasant Paths**). At the end of 
this work he published a treatise of his own, 
which Wolff calls ** A critical and apologetical 
Comment on the eighth Day," called the day 
of circumcision, and how it is to be computed 
from the birth of the child. In the prefiice 
to his &ther*s book he also mentions the fol- 
lowing works of his own, as either in the press 
or preparing for it: — **Ginnath Veradim*' 
C* The Garden of Roses"), which consists of 
legal answers, disposed according to the orders 
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of the Arba Turim ; also **Gan Hamdek" (**Tbe 
King's Garden"), which is a treatise on various 
institutions of the Hebrew ritual. He after- 
wards enumerates five more works : — 1. ** Kol 
Elohim " (" The Voice of God"), which was 
to be a commentary on the Law. 2. ** Kol 
Sason" C'The Voice of Gladness"), which 
treats of the seven days during which the 
new-bom male child remains uncircumcised. 

3. "Kol Simchah" ("The Voice of Joy"), 
which treats of betrothment and marriage. 

4. " Kol Nehi" (" The Voice of Mourning"), 
which treats of sorrow and death. 5. " Kol 
Hamon** (" The Voice of Sedition"), which 
was to treat of heresies and heretics. Of 
these works the onlpr one which appears to 
have been printed is the "Ginnath Vera- 
dim," of which W(dff says he met with a 
copy of the second part, printed at Con- 
stantinople by Jonah ben Jacob, a. m. 5476 
(A.D. 1716), in folio, which followed the 
ordera " Eben-eser," and " Choshen Mishphat " 
of the " Arba Turim." As Wolff saw the 
second part, the first part of this work, which 
refers to the first two orders, " Orach^ Cha- 
jim" and " Joreh Deah," of the same work, 
must have also probably been published. 
(Wolfius, Biblioth, Hebr, m. 55.) C. P. R 

ABRAHAM BEN MOSES ARJEH 
LOW KALMANCAS (HCW \2 DiTiaK "1 

BDDD^p Th nntO^ * German rabbi who 
ved m the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. He is the author of a cabbalistical 
work called "Maejan Hachocmoh" ("The 
Fountain of Wisdom"), which is a key to 
the cabbalistical doctrines, compiled fVom the 
works of R. Isaac Luria, together with a trea- 
tise on the works of creation. It was printed 
at Amsterdam, a. k. 5412 (a. d. 1652), in 4to. 
R. Samuel, in the "Vfoveloth Chocmoh," 
praises a work with this title of " Maejan 
Hachocmoh" as in manuscript, and ready 
for the press, but he does not five the name 
of the author. (Wolfius, Biblioth, Hebr, L 
91.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN MOSES HEILBRON 
Qr^S^^KIpnnpn-iaK'n). a German 
nbbi of the city of Heilbronn or Heilbrunn, in 
Germany on the Neckar, who was living in the 
early part of the seventeenth century. He wrote 
a perush or commentary on the Pentateuch 
and the five Megilloth (note, p. 135.), called 
"Ahabath Tsion" ("The Love of Zion") 
{Jer. xxzi 3.)* which, according to the 
" Siphte Jeshenim," also gives occasional ex- 
planations of the commentary of Rashi on 
those books; it was printed at Lublin, by 
Levi ben Abraham Kalonymus, a. m. 5399 
(A.D. 1639), in folio. In the preiBuse the 
author says that he has also written com- 
mentaries on the Prophets and Hagiographa, 
and that he has also written a book called 
"Shaare Tzion" ("The Gates of Zion"). 
Wolff says that he had also seen in print a 
discourse by this Abraham ben Moses, de- 
livered when he was "bar mitzvah** (a 
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■on of the oommuidiiieiit), which bore the 
title ** Bireath Abraham" (" The Blessing of 
Abraham") {Gen. xzyiii. 4.), in 4to. $ but he 
does not say where it was printed* Bartolooci 
speaks of the ** Ahabath Tzion" as an anony- 
mous work, which gives roles for preaching, 
and he quotes Hottinger as his anthority. ( Wol- 
fios, Biblioih. Hehr. i. 91. iiL 55. ; Bartolocoius, 
Biblwth. Mag. JtaSb, i. 88. iv. 389.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN NATHAN JARCHI 
CrrV jro p Um2» n), who, by contrac- 
tion, 18 called Haraban (p^'KIH), a rabbi 
who lived in the latter part of the twelfth 
centory : Wolff adds, that he was the grand- 
fhther of R. Mordeeai, bat he does not dis- 
tinguish which among the rabbis called Mor- 
de^ was his grandson. He wrote a work 
called *«Sepher Hamanhi^" C*The Book of 
the Ruler, or the leading or governing 
Book"), also called ** Minhag Obmi" (" The 
Rites or Ceremonies of the World '*), in which 
the ritual and order of prayer in use among 
the Jews of Spain, France, and Germany are 
treated of. It was printed at Constantinople 
by Salomon ben Massal Tob, a. m. 5279 
(a. d. 1519), in 8vo. The *' Siphte Jeshenim" 
gives the above account of this work; but the 
author of the *« Shalshelleth HakkabbaJa," 
p. 58., attributes the ** Sepher Hamanhig" to 
R. £liakim, the son-in-law of Abraham ben 
Naithan Jarchi. Bnxtorff calls this work 
** Manhig Olam" Q* The Governor or Ruler 
oi the World"), without giviog the author's 
name. Inthe**OrHorath" [UkibenDavid] 
this book is said to be very fhll of typo- 
graphical errors. In the Bodleian catalogue 
this author is called R. Aben Jarchi. (Wol- 
fius, Bibitoth, Hebr. i. 93. iiL 57. ; Buxtorfius, 
Biblioth. Babb, p. 304; Hyde, CatoL Libr. 
ImpresB. Biblioth. Bam. l 3.) C P. H. 

ABRAHAM NEHEMIAS (DHISM "1 
C^DilJ), a Portuguese rabbi and physician 
who lived towards the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He is the author of " Siphre Rephuah " 
(" Medical Books") of which there are two 
extant, both in the Latin langoa^: one with 
the title '* Methodi Medendi umversalis per 
Sanguinis Missionem et Purgationem Labri 
duo" ("The Method of curing Diseases by 
Bloodletting and Purging, in two Books") ; 
the other is called **De Tempore Pui^gandi, et 
Ordine Medendi« neenon de Tempore Aqua 
frigide in Febribos ardentibas ad Satietatem 
exhibendee. Liber unus" (''On the Time 
proper for Purging, and Rules for adminis- 
tering Medicines ; to which is added. On 
the Time proper for administering cold 
Water abundantly in burning Fevers, in one 
Book"). They were printed at Venice by 
Bernard Basan, A. d. 1591 (Bartolocci has 
1691, but it is evidently a mere typographical 
error) by the Venetian Tvpograi)hical So- 
ciety, A. D. 1604 ; and by Ja Baptist Ciotto, 
A. D. 1604. All these editions are in 4t(i. 
There is a medical work b^ this author in 
Hebrew among the manuscnpts of the cata- 
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logue of the library of Hadrianus Juniui, 
printed at Leyden, 1669, p. 69., where it is 
called ** Opus Insigne." Wolff says'he also 
met with an anwer to a question on some 
point of the Hebrew ritual by this author, in 
the " Sheeloth Uteshuvoth " C« Questions 
and Answers") of R. Joseph Karo, printed 
at Thessalonica, a. m. 358 (a. d. 1598), folio. 
Wolfius, BibUoA. H^. i. 92. iiL 56. iv. 768.; 
Bartolocciu8,J&tMiolft.Af<i9.i?a66. L47,48.; N. 
Antonius,^i&2io(A. Him.Nov(k, iL 3 13. ; Mange- 
tus, Biblioth. Seriptor. Medic, ii. 407.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM PALITSUIN. [Pautsuin.] 
, ABRAHAM PERIZOL (pm2H "1 
^IV^TD). [Pbbitol.] 

ABRAHAM PICKS (Dp^B Dnt3K 'H). 
[Picks.] 

ABRAHAM OF PISA (Dn-QK ^ 
MD^BD), an Italian rabbi who lived during 
the early part of the sixteenth centory, whose 
name in foil, according to the ** Shalshelleth 
Hakkabbala," p. 65., was R. Abraham ben 
R. Isaac ben R. Jechiel ; in which work it 
is also stated that he died at Bologna, A.M. 
5314 (A.D. 1564). He is called *«cohen a 
philosoph" (the priest and philosopher"). 
Bartolocci says he wrote — 1. "Sepher Hacha- 
sidim" (** The Bo6k of the Pious"), which 
is the title of a work by R. Samuel Chasid. 
2. He also attributes to him the *' Pemsh al 
Sheeltoth de Rav Achai Gaon" ('« A Com- 
mentary on the PostuUtes of R. Achai Gaon"), 
which works Baitdooci also attributes to 
R. Abraham Cohen the Spaniard; and, 3. "A 
Treatise against the Arguments of R. Moses 
bar Nachman, which attack the 'Jad Cha- 
saka' of Maimonides," in which it is shown 
that Nachman ides (R. Moses bar Nachman) 
did not understand the work of Meumonides 
which he attacked. This work of Abraham 
of Pisa is among the manuscripts of the Va- 
tican library. There seems to be a diffi- 
culty in distmguishing the writinss of Abra- 
ham Cohen the Spaniard and Abraham of 
Pisa, who was al«> called Cohen, but the 
'* ShalsheUedi Hakkabbala" affirms that they 
were certainly not the same person ; and 
Bartolocci, who makes them both mien of 
the synagogue at Bologna, fixes the death of 
the latter at a.m. 5314 (a.d. 1554), and that 
of the former at A.1I. 5310 (a.d. 1550). 
Wolff says that there is an answer by Abra- 
ham of Pisa to some legal quenr in the 
*' Questions and Answen" of R. Menachem 
Anuria del Fano» printed at Venice, in 4to. 
(Bartolocoius, BibliotL Mag. Babb. L 50.} 
Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. L 98. iiL 59.) 

C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM DE PORTA LEONIS 
(p«^^ nOIIBD Dn-a« n), [Abraham 
BEN David Mishaar Arjbh.I 

ABRAHAM OF PRAGUE (pTHM "*» 
^fif^D), a German rabbi who presided for 
many yean during the early part of tiie 
sixteenth century over the Jewish college 
and synagogue of. Prague in Bohemia. He 
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'M called by I>avid Oans *<adaiii gadol n 
OK^helag be Torah " (a great man and ex- 
cellent in knowledge of the Law), who had 
orooght up many diaciplea. He died at 
Pngue, A.M. 5S03 (a.]>. 1543), according to 
the same anthor, who cites the inscription on 
his tomb as his authority. His works are 
— 1. «*fiinr al Pemsh Rashi" C'An Ex- 
position of the Commentary of R. Solomon 
ben Isaac"). 2. **Hagaoth al Tur Orach 
Chf^im" (^ Animadrersions on the Order 
Orach Chigim "), which is the first part (order) 
of the ** Arba Tnrim.'' [Jacob bar Ashbr.] 
8.*'Berxth Abraham** <** Abraham's Cove- 
nant*') (Gen, XT. 18.), a little work which 
treats, aocMding to Boxtorff, of fbnr kinds of 
arithmetic, and was printed at Cracow, in 
Sva ; bat the *^ Sipthe Jeshenim" says it was 
printed at Pragne, and calls the author 
** Abraham Sopher** (the scribe or doctor) of 
Pragne ; and this, says Wolff, is right ; who 
add^ that it was printed at Prague by Gerson 
ben Besald, in Sra ; bnt he gives no date, 
which leads us to suppose that no year is 
given on the title. Bartolocci puts the **Be- 
rith Abraham" among his list of anonymous 
works. (Wolfius, Biblwih. Hebr, I 98. iiL 
€0. ; Bartoloccias, BibtioA. Mag, Rabb, i 
698.) a P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN REUBEN BEN 
NACHMAN (lOm p pWT p Dm3« n), 
an African rabbi of the kingdom of Marocco, 
a man ai great learning and industry, who 
edited the Mishnaijoth or Mishna, with 
the notes of Maimonides and Bartenora, in 
the Spanish language, printed at Venice, 
A.M. 5366 (A.D. 1606X in folia Wolff has 
decided that this is the same Abraham Ren- 
ben whose name has become funiliar from 
his oorrespondenoe with Hugh Broughton, 
which arose out of the disputation held in 
the synagogue of Frankfort on the Main be- 
tween Broughton and R. Elias, in the year 
1599. When the account of this public dis- 
putation reached Constantinople, where Abra- 
ham Reuben then resided, he wrote his 
odebrated epistle to Hugh Broughton, which 
he delivered to the British ambassador there, 
who f(wwarded it to London. Broughton 
bemg at that time an exile firom his country, 
U was fbrwarded to him at Basle, where he 
then was, and where he caused it to be 
printed in Hebrew fbr circulation among the 
Jews, as he tells us in the third volume of 
kM works. He tdls us that he also had it 
printed a second time at Basle, and would 
have had it also printed at Geneva, but for 
the mterference of a certain Orinetus, who 
not only prevented &e publication, but asserted 
that the epistle was written by Broughton 
himaelfl Broughton takes great pains to re- 
Ible this calumny in his frarth volume, in 
which he not only gives this ^istle at full 
length in the original Hebrew, but his own 
answer to it, which is a most learned chrono- 
logical treatise in proof of the Messiahship of 
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Jesus Christ, also in Hebrew, with a Latin 
version on the opposite column, as well as a 
Greek and an E^lish version of the same. 
In this fiunous epistle the Rabbi Abraham 
ben Reuben, after complimenting Broughton 
on his profound knowledge of Hebrew, anti- 
quity, and the scriptures of the Old Testament 
begs him to cause some person learned in the 
Hebrew language to be sent to Constantinople 
to instruct the Jews; he also begs him to 
write, or canse to be written, a treatise, in 
Hebrew, on the perfection of the holy scrip- 
ture of the Old Testament, and on the super- 
fluity and uselessness of the Talmudic tradi- 
tions. Broughton says, that, besides this 
published epistle, he received ^y^ others on 
the same sutgect ihnn this learned Jew. 
(Bartoloccias, BUjUoth, Mag. Rabb. L 62.; 
Wolfius, BibHoA, Hebr, i. 101. iv. 770.; 
Broughton's Works, iii. 617. 709. iv. 927— 
932. 960—958.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM THE ROMAN (DHiaK "T 
}KD11), a rabbi of Constantinople, who lived 
at the end of the seventeenth and begin- 
ning of the eighteenth centuries. His ** Mil- 
chamath Hobah" (♦♦ War of Duty"X '^Wch 
is a defence of Judaism against the Christians, 
was printed at Constantinople, a.m. 5470 
(A.D. 1710). There are added to it some 
other short tracts on the same sulject, called 
** Raashim ve Raamim" (" Commotions and 
Disturbances." The work was edited and 
corrected by Jacob ben David Pima ( HJTB), 
which probably means a native of Pera, the 
suburb of Constantinople. Wolff says he 
could not ascertain whether this Abraham is 
to be considered as the author, or merely as^ 
the printer, of this work, (Wolfius, Biblioth. 
Hebr. iii. 68. iv. 770.) C. P. H- 

ABRAH AM ROVI'GO (UMn Dninftt n), 
an Italian rabbi, the son of Raphel Rovigo. 
He is the author of a book called " Eshel 
Abraham" (''Abraham's Grove") (Gen. xxi. 
33.), which is a commentary on the book 
Zohar, and was printed at Fiirth, a.m. 5461 
(A.D. 1701X in folia The prefiu^ to the 
** Eshel Abraham" was also printed by itself, 
with the title ''Hackarmath Sepher Eshel 
Abraham," at Fiirth (Le Long has, erro- 
neously, Wirda), in 8vo., without date, from 
the press of Model of Anspach. Abraham 
Rovigo also brought from Jerusalem the 
••Miphtach ha Zohar" C'Key to the Zo- 
har"), which was printed at Amsterdam, 
A.1I. 6470 (A.D. 1710), in 8vo. The **Key 
to the Zohar" is a complete index to the 
cabbalistical matter which forms the neater 
part of the books called Zohar and Tikku- 
niuL In the preikce it is stated that this 
index wtu brought from Jerusalem by R. 
Abraham Roviga We do not find any notice 
of the time at which this rabbi lived ; but, 
from the silence of the earlier Jewish chro- 
ndogists and historians, we cannot suppose 
hhn to have lived before the latter end of 
the seventeenth century. (Wolfius, BibUotL 
M 4 
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Hebr, L 102. ii. 1364. ; Le Long, BibUoth. 
JSacra, il 595.) C. P. H. 

, ABRAHAM SAMUEL (DHinK "1 
/KltDfi^), a Venetian rabbi wbo was living at 
the beginning of the last century. He is the 
author of "Sirath Dodi" (" A Song of De- 
light") (Isaiahy viii. 1.) • it is a rythmical 
version of the book called Shabbath of the 
Talmud, which Wolff sa^ is elegantly 
written. It was printed, with the commen- 
taries of Maimonides and Bartenora, in the 
book Shabbath, at the foot of the page, at 
Venice, a.m. 5479 (a.d. 1719), in 8vo. In 
the title it is stated to be part of a great 
poetical work, the First part of which was to 
be called **Ohel Abraham** C* Abraham's 
Tent"). IL "Ohel Haeduth" ("The Tent 
of the Testimony"). IIL "Ohel Moed" 
("The Tent of the Congregation"). The 
author adopted the title " Sirath Dodi," be- 
cause the letters of the word "dodi" (HH), 
by the Gematria or cabbalistical computation, 
make the number twenty-four, which is the 
number of the chapters of the book Shabbath. 
Wolff supposes this rabbi to be the same with 
Abraham Samuel, whose " Tocachah" ("Ex- 
hortation"), in rhyme, is printed at the end 
of the "Sepher Nagid ve Mitzvah" ("The 
Book of the Leader and Commander"), pub- 
lished by R. Jacob Chigun Zemach, at Am- 
sterdam, A.M. 5472 (A.D. 1712), in Syo. 
(Wolfius, Bihlioth. Hebr. iii. 65.) C. P. H. 
ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL GEDALI A' 

native of Jerusalem, who lived during the 
early part and middle of the seventeenth 
century. He wrote a work called " Berith 
Abraham" ("Abraham's Covenant") (Gen, 
XV. 18.), which also bears the title of " Pe- 
rush al Sepher Jalkut" ("A Commentary 
on the Book Jalkut"). [Simeon Haddar- 
6HAN.] He brought this book to Europe in 
hopes of getting it printed, but was prevented 
by his poverty, until by chance he met with 
a rich and liberal Spaniard, named Michael 
Diez Mokato, who advanced him the ne- 
cessary money. The work was printed at 
Leghorn in ^e Jewish press, then newly 
established in that city by R. Jedidjah ben 
Isaac Gabbai, and was edited by R. Abraham 
bar Solomon Chajim ; the first volume, a. m. 
5410 (a.d. 1650), and the second volume, 
A.M. 5420 (a.d. 1660); in 2 vols, folio, with 
the text of the " Jalkut" in the square He- 
brew character. The first volume contains 
that part of the "Jalkut" which has refer- 
ence to the five books of Moses; and the 
second volume that which refers to the whole 
of the remaining books of the Old Testa- 
ment; in both cases accompanied b^ the 
commentary of Abraham Gedalia, which is 
far more diffuse on the Pentateuch than on 
the other books, the first volume being twice 
the thickness of the second. In this com- 
mentary he has made use of the writings 
of more than ninety former rabbis, whose 
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names he gives in a table at the beginning af 
well as tSter every quotation fi^m them. 
(Bartoloccius, Biblioth, Mag, jRabb. I 52, 53.; 
Wolfius, BUfUoth. Hebr, I 104. ; Le Long, 
BUflioOi, Sacra. iL 595.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN R. SAMUEL ZA- 
CUTH or ZACUTHO ("T p DiTUK "1 
Knnr W npl VwDB^)' * Sl«»»h rabbi and 
celebrated Jewish astronomer. He was a 
native of Salamanca, if we may trust the title 
to his " Perpetual Almanack" by Alphonsus 
Hispalensis de Corduba, for none of the 
Jewish writers seem to have given the time 
or place of his birth. His period, however, 
is determined by the fiict that he was one of 
the Jews who were banished f r(Hn Spain by the 
edict of Ferdinand and laEibeUa, a.d. 1492, a 
misfortune which he shared with Don Isaac 
Abrabanel and other great men of his nation. 
According to the author of the "Shalshelleth 
Hakkabbala," he was at the time of his 
banishment public professor of astronomy at 
the universi^ of Saragossa. On his banish- 
ment from Spain he repaired to Portugal, 
where he was gladly received, and appointed 
astronomer and chronographer royal by King 
Emmanuel ; and here he wrote his celebrated 
work called " Sepher Juchasm " (" The Book 
of Genealogies"), which comprises a complete 
chronological history of the Jewish people 
from the creation to the year a. m. 5260 
(a.d. 1500). In this work the unbroken 
chain of the Cabbala or oral tradition trans- 
mitted from Moses is particularly demon- 
strated, and traced down to the author's own 
times. He also adds a brief chronicle of the acta 
of the kings of Israel and the surrounding na- 
tions; also of the ruler of the Jews who were 
carried captive into Babylon, who is called 
" Rosh Gola" or *' Rosh Gelutha" (the head 
of the captivity), of whose authority he gives 
an account : he also treats of the two cele- 
brated Babylonian colleges at Sora and Pum- 
badita and their authority, and of other 
matters which occurred during the second 
Temple, chiefly taken from the works of 
Joseph ben Gurion : it also ^ves a Aill ac- 
count of the various sects mto which the 
nation was at that time divided, — the Phari- 
sees, Naxarites, Hessaites or Essenes, and 
Saddncees, — ^with their doctrines, worship, and 
mode of life. This work was first printed at 
Constantinople, edited by R. Samuel Shullam, 
who added Hagaoth or notes to it: this 
edition is in folio, without date, and has at 
the end a notice forbidding any one to re- 
print the book for ten years ; or, if it should 
be printed by any Christian printer, forbidding 
the Jews to buy it It was next printed at 
Cracow, a.m. 5341 (a.d. 1581), in 4to. In 
this second edition many things are added 
which were not in that of Constantinople, as 
the Cabbala or oral tradition from the 
creation to Moses; select stories from the 
" Jesod Olam " of R. Isaac the Israelite, with 
additions and annotations by R. Moses Isarles ; 
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•nd « catalogue of the rabbis, arranged chro- 
nologically, also from the ^ Jesod Olam ; " 
also a chronological series of popes, em- 
perors, and Christian kings, especially those 
of France, with the caliphs, sultans, and 
Turkish emperors, indudmg their actions, 
wars, the crusades, and oti^er remarkable 
erents. R. Dayid Ganx, in *^ Tzemach 
Darid," says that the *" Juchasin " was finished 
A«M. 5262 (A.D. 1502), which he proTCS from 
a passage in the *' Juchasin" itself^ wherein 
the author makes this reference : "* And this 
I saw in the 'Syntagma' of Almegistns 
Ptolemieus, from which time to the present 
year have passed 1370 years.'* Now the book 
of the Almagest, says David Ganz, was written 
in the year 3892, to which if 1370 be added, 
we haye A.M. 5262 (a.d. 1502). Bartolocci 
enters into a long argument, and quotes 
Abrabenel and other rabbis in defence of this 
computation, in which we do not think it 
necessary to follow him ; we shall only add, 
that the anthor seems to have taken the title 
of his work from an ancient book called 
** Sepher Juchasin," referred to in the Tal- 
mud (book Pesachim, cap. v. 62.), where, 
speaking of the loss of this book. Rami bar 
R. Juda says, ** Rav says, from the day in 
which the book * Juchasin' disappeared the 
▼irtue of the wise was weakened, and the 
light of their eyes was darkened." To Judge 
flrom its title, this ancient ** Juchasin" was 
most probably a genealogy of the fimiilies of 
Israel according to their tribes, though Bux- 
iort, in his ** Lexicon Chaldaicum," under the 
word ** Jnchas," thinks it meant the "Book of 
the Law." The Cracow edition of the '* Ju- 
chasin" was reprinted at Amsterdam, in the 
square Hebrew letter, by Solomon Proops, 
A.M. 5477 (A.D. 1717), in 8ro. Eric Benzel, 
in the ** Notitia Literaria," speaks in praise 
of a Latin translation of the "Juchasin" by 
Peringer. This Abraham also wrote — ^2. "Se- 
pher Matock Lanephesh" ("The Book that 
is sweet to the Soul ") (Prcv, xvL 24.). This 
is a doctrinal work, comprised in three chap- 
ters, of which, L treats of the soul and its state 
when separated from the body ; of the punish- 
ment of souls in the nether hell, with a de- 
scription of the two hells, superior and in- 
ferior ; the superior being a purgatory, and 
the inferior or nether hell a place of eternal 
punishment, from which there is no re- 
demption. IL treats of the future life, or 
rather, the world to come, and why it is so 
called, in which the axiom commonly quoted 
by the Jews firom the Mishna (book San- 
hedrim, c. 10.), "Col Israel jesh lahem che- 
leck le olam habba" ("All Israel has a part 
in the world to come"), is explained. III. 
treats of the resurrection of the dead, and 
bow God shall cause men to rise agsun with 
the same person, body and soul. This work 
was printed at Venice by Jo. de Gara, a. m. 
6367 (a.d. 1607), in 8vo. 3. " Ben Arbaahn 
Lebinah" (" The Son of forty Years is for 
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Prudence"). This is an astrological work, 
which is noticed by Hottinger in his " Bib- 
liotheca Orientalis.^' This work is in MS. 
in the Oppenheimer library at Oxford. 4. 
An almanack, which was published in Latin, 
with this title : " Almanack perpetuum Solis, 
fceliciter incipit Anno I>omini, 1473, inclu- 
siyd, foctum k Rabbi Abraham Zacut, Sahnan- 
ticensi" ("A perpetual Almanack of the 
Sun, which b^^ auspiciously from the 
Year 1473, ilkclusiye, calculated by Rabbi 
Abraham Zacut, a natiye of Salamanca") ; it. 
was printed at Venice, a.d. 1502, in 4to., by 
Peter Lichtenstein, with additions by Al- 
phonso de Seyilla de Cordoya (Alphonsus 
Hispalensis de Corduba), who also added the 
title. This almanack appears also to haye 
been printed in 1496, in 4to., with the title 
"Tabula) Motuum Cselestium" ("Tables of 
the Celestial Motions"); and Nic. Antonio, 
in his "Bibliotheca Hispana," cites another 
edition, with the additions of Alphonso de 
Seyilla de Cordoya, doctor of arts and me- 
dicine, who, after some matter introductory 
to the tables, adds a Christian calendar, the 
tables of the motions of the seyen planets, ta- 
bles of the fixed stars, on the growth of the 
infant in the mother's womb, and the decli- 
nation and right ascension of the stars, which 
was printed without place or date, in 4to., but 
which, fixmi the antiquity of the type and the 
quality of the paper. Father Bartolocci con- 
ceiyes to be a Venetian edition. Simler, ac- 
cording to Wolff, cites a Venetian edition 
of the almanack by J. Biichael Germanus 
Budorensis, a. d. 1499. According to La- 
lande, this edition of J. Michael was re-pub- 
lished at Venice in 1572, in 4ta, with con> 
rections and additions by Lucas Goniscus. 
Spizel, in his "Specimen Bibliothecie Uni- 
yersalis," cites a work called " Tecunath 
Zacut" (" Astronomy of Zacuth"), which he 
assigns to Abraham ben Daud, but which is 
giyen to Abraham Zacuth by Hottinger: 
Uiere are probably two different works with 
this title. In the British Museum, according 
to Wol£f, are some astronomical tables in 
manuscript by Abraham the Jew of Sala^ 
manca [Abraham Judaus], which, no 
doubt, is the almanack of Abraham Zacuth. 
The same tables in Spanish were also in the 
libraiT of the Escurial, with this title, " Abra- 
ham Zacuth Almanack de Tablas Astronomicas 
& ayuntamiento Mayor ; " and also by the same 
author, "Canon para Entendarlos Atarices." 
The Escurial also contained another work, 
called " Compendio y Suma de las Cosas per- 
tinecientes a los juicios Astronomicos " (" A 
Compendium and Summary of Matters ap- 
pertaining to Judicial Astronomy (Astro- 
logy"), which is probably by the same author. 
(Bartoloccius, BUflioth, Mag.JRabb. i. 53 — 56. ; 
Wolfins, BMolh. Hebr. i. 104—117. iii.66.; 
N. Antonio, Biblioth. Hispana^ ii 313, 314. ; 
Hottinger, Biblioth, Orient CL xL 55. ; Le 
Long, BihUoth. Sacra, ii. 595.) C. P. H. 
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ABRAHAM A 8ANCTA CLARA, an 

Aogiutin friar, whoBe real name was Ulrich 
Megerle, was bom at Krahenhenattetten, 
near Moskirch in Suabia, on the 4th of July 
1642. Although he was deaoended from a 
noble family, his parents were poor and 
simfde coontnr people. He was educated in 
the Latin Schools of Moskirch, Ingolstadt, 
and Salzburg, and in his eighteenth year he 
entered the order of the Angustin friars at 
Mariabmnn. He now went to the convent 
of his order at Vienna, to study philosophy 
and theology, and after two years' study he 
received holy orders (1662), and took his 
degree of doctor of divinity. He officiated 
fik some time as preacher in the convent of 
Taxa,not fitr from Dachau in Bavaria, and then 
went back to Vienna, where he soon acquired 
great reputation as a popular preacher. Sub- 
sequently he spent some time at GrSts, where 
his oratorical talents likewise attracted ge- 
neral attention. In 1669, the emperor Leo- 
pold L appointed him preacher to the Im- 
perial court at Vienna, ^an office which he 
held for twenty years, during which he en- 
joyed the esteem and admiration of the 
people as well as of the court He rose in 
his order from one dignity to another : he 
was made procurator provincialis, lector, 
pater spiritualis, prior provincialis, and at last 
definitor of his province. In his capacity of 
prior provincialis, he was in 1689 present at 
the general chapter of his order at Rome, 
and preached there several times with great 
applause. Pope Innocent XL presented 
him with a consecrated cross. As definitor 
of his province, he showed extraordinary 
activity in improving the state of the convents 
of his order. He died at Vienna, on the 
first of December 1709, at the age of sixty- 
seven. 

Abraham a Sancta Chira may justly be 
considered the greatest popular preacher that 
Germany produced during the seventeenth 
and the first half of the eighteenth century, 
although it is not till very recently that hu 
merits have been acknowledged and appre- 
ciated by the protestant portion of Germany, 
which used to view him scarcely in any other 
light than that of a monkish bufifoon. He 
was a bold and upright man, attached to his 
&ith with the fullest and warmest conviction, 
and truly devoted to the promotion of the 
good of his order. His sincerity and bene- 
volence are attested by many acts of his life, 
and more especially by his behaviour in the 
year 1679, when the plague was ragiug at 
Vienna ; he visited the sick without fear, and 
•with all the self-sacrifice of the most genuine 
Christian. With these qualities, he combined 
a most cheerfid disposition and great humour. 
He possessed a profound knowledge of men, 
and whatever he teaches is always sound 
and practical His imagination was inex- 
haustible ; his thoughts were new, bold, and 
striking ; when he attacked vicci his wit be- 
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came severe and cutting satire. Bnt Im de^ 
serves censure, even if we make all possible 
allowances for the age in which he lived, for 
his want of good taste, his laborious striving 
after effect, and his constant use of the bur- 
lesque and of puns and antitheses. His Ian- 
fOBge is strong and vigorous, but coarse ; it is 
mterlarded with Latin phrases, and indicates 
no attempt at refinement and elegance ; he 
always speaks j^ht out what he thinks, and 
in the strongest poedUe manner, whether he 
is preaching befinre the Imperial court, or be- 
fore a mob in one of the suburbs of Vienna. 
His freedom is of the boldest kind, and he 
always denounced most strongly the vices to 
whidi he knew that his hearers were ad- 
dicted, whether they were high or low, rich 
or poor. 

The works of Abraham a Sancta Clara are 
extremely numerous; they consist of ser- 
mons and treatises on various points of 
practical morality. Two collections ware 
published by the author, the one called ** Judas 
der Erz-Bchelm," in 4 vols. 4to. ; the other, 
** Reim dich oder ich liss dich,*' &c Salzburg, 
1687, 4to. But neither of these collections 
contains all his works, a list of which is given 
in Jorden's Lexikon Deuttcher I>iclUer,yn. 030, 
&c ; and a more complete one in the '* Lite- 
rarischer Anzeiger " of Vienna, 1822, which is 
reprinted in Wolff's EncyclopatL derDeuUck, 
Nat Lit, s. V. «' Abraham a Sancta Clara." 
The best of his sermons and treatises have 
been reprinted in modem times. There is 
also an Anthology from his works, called 
** Quintessenz aus Abraham's a Sancta Clara 
Werken, erste und zweiteGabe," Berlin, 182S 
and 1823. L. a 

ABRAHAM SASON (JIB^ DiTQK "1), 
a rabbi who lived in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. He is Uie aoSior of a 
work, in two parts, called **Kol Mebaaer" 
C'The Voice of the Messenger of Good"), 
and ** Kol Sason" (*« The Voice of Gladness") 
iJer, viL 34.). The first part or treatise is 
an exhortation to penitence and godly sorrow 
for sin, whence shall arise great joy to the 
soul ; and the second part, called **• Kol Sa* 
son," is a lively description of the joys thenee 
ensuing, which, following up the imagery of 
Jeremiah, from whose prophecy the title is 
taken, he compares with the voice of the 
bridegroom and the voice of the bride. The 
** Siphte Jeshenim" makes the title all one % 
thus, *«KoI Mebaser Kol Seson" (''The 
Voice of one uttering the Voice of Glad- 
ness"). Both parts were printed together at 
Venice by Jo. de Gara, a-k. 5385 (a.d. 
1625), 8vo. A third part, called ** Aphiijoo 
Shelomoh" ('* Solomon's Thnme") i&mg of 
SotigSf iii 9.), which Ibrms a sequd to the 
**Kol Sascm," was printed at Venice, A.1C. 
5369 (a.d. 1609X 8vo., a fiict which seem* 
to show* that the edition of the first two parts, 
as cited 4ibove from Father Bartolocci, can- 
not be the first edition ,* and this conjecture 19 
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wmfirmed hy Wolff, who Sflys that in Op> 
penheimer's libnry he saw a Venetian 
edition of this woiic by Ja de Gara, in which 
the year was a.d. 1605, expressed by the 
Hebrew letters nSt^. This little book was 
also printed with the "Itinerary" of Abra- 
ham Periaol at Offenbach, ▲. m. 5480 (a.d. 
17S0), ISma (Wolfins, BibUoih. HOr. i 
108. iii 68.; Bartoloccins, Biblioth, Mag. 
Bahb. i 57.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM SEBA or 8ABAA ^'H 
)f30 DmaK), a Portognese rabbi, a native 
of liisbon, who was the contemporary of Don 
Inac Abrabanel and Abraham Zaeoth, and 
lived at the end of the fifteenth oentory. He 
was living in great reputation among his 
nation in the year a.d. 1499, in which year 
the Jews, who had betaken themselves in- 
vast nombeis into Portugal after their ez- 
pnloon from Spain in 1498, were snddenly 
commanded to quit that coontry alsa This 
heavy calamity, which fell npon the Jewish 
peopiie for the lecond time within eight years 
from their expulsion by Ferdinand and 
Isabeila, he describes and deplores in his 
commentary on the Pentateuch, when treat- 
iug on the paragraph **Im bechnekothai 
tetecu," C* If ye &aU walk in my statutes,*' 
&c)(Zeo.xxvi3 — 14.) This commentary he 
wrote about the time of that event, and gave 
it the tide of «" Tieror Hammor " C* A Bundle 
otlijTrh")(S<mgo/S(mg», lis,). It is for 
the most part a hteral explanation of the 
books of Moses, though he sometimes departs 
from the literal, and tarns to the cabbalistical 
and mystical sense. The work is held in 
great estimation by the Jews. It was first 
printed at Venice, A.1I. 5283 (a.b. 1523), by 
Daniel Bomber^ , in a large square tjpe of 
great deganoe, m folio ; the second time, at 
&e same place, by Marco Antonio Justiniani, 
A.M. 5306 (A.D. 1546), in folio; and thirdly, 
also at Venice, by Georffius de Caballis, a.m. 
5327 (A.Dw 1567), in foUo. It was translated 
into Latin by Conrad Pellieanus, according 
to Buxtorfl; who also cites a Venetian edition 
of A. M. 5273 (A.D. 1513); and the Siphte Je- 
ahenim gives one as early as ▲. iL 5263 
(a. IK 1503). Wolff also cites one printed 
at Cracow, A.M. 5355 (a.]x 1595X and Con- 
standnopie, A.if. 5274 (A.D. 1514). Ja 
Andrew Eisenmenger, who flnequently cites 
this work in his ** Jndaismus Detectus," says, 
in his index of Jewish writers, that In the 
Venetian edition of thk work, a.m. 5327 
(A.n. 15B7\ many of the passages against the 
Christians are omitted. Didacns Humadas, 
according to Father Imbonad, wrote a cri- 
tical comment on this work of Abraham 
Sabaa, with the following title : ** Censune 
super Librum, Fasoieulus Mirrhse R. Abra- 
hasn Sabag ;" the manuscript of which is in 
Ae Neophyte College at Rome, bearing date 
A.1L 1580. 2. *" Tzeror Hackeseph " (** The 
) of Silver **) (Gea. xliL 35.) is a com- 
' on the Song of Songs ; at least Bar- 
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tolooei assigns a work with this title to 
Abraham Sabaa, but he does not say whether 
it was printed, or where the MS. is to be 
found. There is a work with the same title 
b^ R. Chigim bar SamueL Abraham SabtOL 
died A.M. 5269 (a.d. 1509X according to the 
" ShalsheUeth Hakkabbala " (p. 63.), as well 
as David Oans, m <* Tzemach David," and 
Nic Antonio, in his ^'Bibliotheca Hispana." 
This surname Sabaa QfX) is fluently 
written with the marks of contraction, even 
on the titles of some of the copies of the 
author's book, thus, j^'S^D; which has led 
many to suppose that it is only an abbrevi- 
ation of the name and country of Aben Esra. 
Thus they read Abraham Sabaa (S^'Q^D) as 
Abraham Siphardi (the Spaniard) Aben Esra. 
But whatever may be the derivation of this 
surname, it is certain that there was such a 
person as Abraham Seba or Sabaa ; a remark 
which may prevent those who are not well 
versed in nbbinical literature from attributing 
the work of this author to R. Abraham Aben 
Exra, who lived three centuries before. Hot- 
tinger calls the author of ** Tceror Hammor " 
mrnly Abraham Hispanus. (Bartoloccius, 
BibHotk. Maa. Bahb. L 48.; Wolfins, BibUotL 
Bebr. 1 94. iii 57. ; Le Long, BibUoOu Saera, 
iL 595. ; Hottinger, BibUm Orient CllA.\ 
N. Antonius, Bu^th. Hitp. ii. 313. ; Imbona- 
tus, BibUotk. Lat Hebr. p. 34.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM THE SEER (DHnSM "^ 
nt<n), called by Latin writers Abraham 
Videns, a rabbi who is cited in the ** Siphte 
Jeshenim " as the author of a work called 
"Sepher Cba^e Olam Habba" (** The Book 
of the Lives of the World to Come "X which 
treats, according to R. Shiditai, of the great 
Tetragrammatic name Jehovah, and of other 
matters connected with the mysteries of the 
hidden world. Groddeck, in the "Theatrum 
Placciannm ^ (p. 692.), says that he saw the 
manuscript of this work in the Biblioth^qne 
Royale at Paris. It is much commended in 
the ''Noveloth Chocmoh " of R. Joseph 
Solomon del Medico (p. 195.), in which some 
other cabbalistical works on the various names 
of Jehovah are attributed to this author. 
Wolff savs he saw a manuscript work in 
Oppenheimer's librarv, with the title " Chige 
Olam" (*« Eternal Lives"), which he sup- 
poses to be the work of this Abraham the 
Seer. (Wolfios, BibHo^ Hebr. i. 101. iiL 
63.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM SHALOM (DniSK "1 
m^X [Abeahak bbm R. Isaac bae R. 

JUDAH BEH R. SaMUXL ShALOM.] 

.ABRAHAM SHAMSULAI (OnnSM n 
^TlDtX^), a Spanish rabbi who lived in the 
latter part of the fifteenth and the beginning 
of the sixteenth centuries. He wrote a work 
with the following tide: '*Ve Haadam 
Jada" («" And the Man knew") {Gen. iv. 1.), 
in which he treats on the creation of Adam 
and Eve, and on the multiplication of the 
human race by the command of God. In the 
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Iireftce he giyes an account of the miserable 
tstate of ^e Jews who were expelled from 
Portugal A. M. 6269 (a.d. 1499). This work 
is in manuscript in the library at Leyden^ 
and also in Oppenheimer's library. He also 
adds in the preface that he was the author 
of (2.) "Maggid Masharim" ("Speaking 
Righteousness") {laaiah, zIt. 19.), which was 
a literal and allegorical explanation of various 
passages in the Law and the Prophets, divided 
into three parts, each subdivided into sec- 
tions and chapters. 3. " Hatzbeah Leketh " 
(" Walking humbly ") {Mic, vL 8.), a work 
also divided into three parts, of which, L 
treats of what is to be considered the highest 
degree of piety and virtue. II. Of the office 
of the priesthood, and of the great day of 
expiation. III. A dissertation on the per- 
sonal purification and sanctification prepara- 
tory to the day of expiation, as well as the 
manner of keeping that day holy. This work 
is also in manuscript in Uie Leyden library. 
4. "Jizzal Majim** ("He shall pour out 
Water "^ {Num. xxiv. 7.), in which the author 
treats of Uie sin of the Israelites at the waters 
of Meribah, on which occasion Moses caused 
water to flow from the rock. This work is 
idso in the Leyden collection ; but the title is 
given in the catalogue, ** Nazal Msjim" 
(** The Flowing of the Waters "), which is 
an error, for £e author is treating of the 
miracle related in the book of Numbers, from 
which he has accordingly taken his title 
as above. This work was also in Oppenhei- 
mer's library. 5. "Jaalath Chen" ("The 
Pleasant Roe ") {Pnw. v. 9.), which treats of 
the different kinds of tithes and offerings of 
first-fruits, of the personal ornaments of the 
females offered for the adornment of the 
tabernacle, as well as of animals to be offered 
in sacrifice. This is also among the Leyden 
manuscripts. 6. " Millel le Abraham " (" He 
spake unto Abraham") {Gen. xxL 7.), 
which treats altogether of the existence and 
providence of (S)d» It is among Oppen- 
heimer's manoscripts. The whole six works 
are contained in one manuscript volume, 
among the Wamerian collection in the library 
at Leyden. (Wolfios, Bibliotk. Hebr. L 107, 
108. ill 67.; Cat Biblioth. Leid, p. 288.) 

C P H. 
ABRAHAM BEN SIMEON ' BAR 
JUDAH OF WORMS (JiyOK^ ]2 Dm3K "1 
nr^DiaD n'^^n'' 12), a German rabbi who 
lived in the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. ELaving been early initiated by his 
father, whose name was Simeon, into the 
mysteries of the Cabbala, he became so 
strongly attached to this study, that he tra- 
velled from Worms to Constantinople, and 
from thence through the Holy Land, Egypt, 
Arabia, and other eastern countries, in search 
of fVirther knowledge ; and at length, among 
the Jews of Egypt, he found a rabbi, named 
Absamelin, whom he designates the greatest 
of men, and almost a divine person, from 
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whom he receive the fbll measure of wisdonk 
After re-crossing the Mediterranean, and tra« 
veiling through Italy and France, he re* 
turned to his native city of Worms, where he 
shortly after wrote his Hebrew work on the 
Cabbala and White Mi^ic, which was trans- 
late from the Hebrew into German, and was 
in the possession of the learned Pet Frid. 
Arpe, who gives an account of the work in 
his ** FerisB iEstivales, p. 118. The He- 
brew title of this work is not given, but the 
fhU title of the book, which is divided int6 
four parts, runs thus, when translated from 
the German: — " The Book which treats and 
discourses of the true Use of the Ancient 
Migic ; which I, Abraham the son of Si* 
meon Uie son of Judah the son of Simeon, 
partly have attained by my own labour, partly 
received fix>m my father Simeon, and fhmi 
other wise men, and whidi I have proved by 
experience and found to be true, and that by 
it true miracles are perlbrmed ; which same 
book I have carefully compiled, and written 
down that which, like a precious treasure, I 
had preserved in the casket of my memory, 
fbr ^e use of my ;^oungest son Lamech, that 
he, together with his brother Joseph, my fint- 
bom (to whom I have imparted the doctrine 
of the most holy Cabbala)^ may reverentially 
contemplate the miraculous power of God.*' 
The sutject matter of the work is thug 
divided. Part L treats of the life and studies 
of the author. II. Of the wonderful works 
of which he became capable by means of the 
Holy Scripture. IIL On the mode of pro- 
ceeding in this science, and the way to the 
divine wisdom. IV. Of the completion of 
the art, and the mystical words used therein. 
Wolff says he went through the book, in 
which the author seems to place the fullest 
fiuth in the power and sanctity of his art, and 
is very earnest in his warning to his son 
Lamech to avoid the society of Uiose who are 
said to be versed in the diabolical ml^nc ; 
and he adds an extract in the original Ger- 
man, which is curions, as displaying Uie 
power of the human imagination. It lb tram 
book L c 8., and goes on with the address 
to his son thus: — ** In short, then, to relate 
to you something of the operations performed, 
so will it be found after my departure out of 
this world, written down in a book, that firom 
the time that I first began to practise this art, 
which took place in the year 1409, until the 
time that I, by God*s favour, have attained to 
the seventy-ninth year of my age, I have 
healed and restored to health about forty-five 
persons who were afflicted with incurable dis- 
orders ; and of others afflicted with ulcers, as 
well as those who were lame or bewitched, both 
men and women, (the praise be to Qod,) without 
number,were made whole. The unconquerable 
emperor Sigismond, our most revered lord, haa 
not only been benefited by the communica- 
tion of my familiar spirits, but also throuj^ 
the means of my art been restored to such a 
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Btate» SB to enable him to have children by 
the empress, his sponse. By means described 
in the 29th chapter of the last part of this 
book, I delivered Count Friedrich, with 1000 
cavaLry, ont of the hands of Leopold, arch- 
duke of Saxony, by whom they had else been 
mMibly made prisoners- The bishop of 
this city, oar natural lord, I warned half a 
year beforehand, and laid open to him the 
treachery of his governor of Kranenborg, 
withoat naming many smaller matters in 
which I have forewarned, and thereby been 
of service to him. By these means also, I 
delivered your coosin Isaac ont of the prison 
at Speyer. I was also one of those who 
warned and assisted the pope and the arch- 
duke when they fled from the council of 
Constance, odierwise they had both been im- 
prisoned by their enemy the emperor. Both 
the popes John XXIIL and Martin V. have 
made use of my secret counsels, and I have 
assisted them both by my art, and foretold to 
them what was about to happen, so that they 
never once found the slightest deception or 
ftilnre in my answers. Tou know that the 
last time that I journeyed to Regenspurg to 
the Archduke of Bavaria, my house was 
robbed, and that the value of 3000 gold 
crowns, in money, gold, and jewels, was 
stolen. As soon, however, as I returned, 
the robber was compelled to bring all back 
to me at an appointed place. If the Greek 
emperor had placed fiuth in the letter which 
I wrote to him six months beforehand, it is 
probable that his afiairs would not have taken 
so disastrous a turn as they have done within 
these few ^ears. All these, and many other 
things which I have not written down, have 
I, my dear son, through the arts described in 
the two latter parts of this book, performed; 
and so may Grod continue to prosper me, as I 
never once, in any of my attempts, met with 
failure and disgrace ; for I ever, as &r as was 
in my power, have been obedient to his 
commands, and have walked straight accord- 
ing to the guidance of my guardian an^l, 
and the instructions of the sage Abramelm." 
The definition of the true and holy magic is 
thus given, book iii. c 1. : *' My son, whom 
takest thou these two sisters to be? Dost 
thou know them? Alas! ihou art fiir too 
young. It is a long time that they have 
been neglected. However, that thou mayest 
know them, mark me well, and listen with 
diligent attention. These two sisters are the 
DiTme Mystery and the Divine Wisdom, the 
one called the Cabbala, the other Magic 
Their &ther and creator is the W^^ God, 
the one true and ahnighty Ood. These both 
lay long dead, and were considered as for 
ever lost But now they are again awakened, 
and Wisdom, the younger and weaker, calls 
for the assistance of Mystery against those 
who have hitherto fidsely usurped her name, 
and boasted of it, and who need no ftirther 
description. Only look on her attentively ; 
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thou wilt recognise her by her colour ; her 
name you have already heard — she is called 
Divine Wisdom; her clothing is of two 
colours, the one is called the fear of God, the 
other ri^teonsness. Be thou, therefore, in 
the fear of God, and diligently follow righte- 
ousness Wouldst thou Imow fUrther who she 
is? Bead with diligence the Holy Scriptures, 
and especially the book called after her, 
wherein Wisdom cries so strongly, and which 
by her means alone was written by King 
Solomon, so shalt thou find her perfect de- 
scription. This is the true, ancient, divine, 
and holy wisdom, which our forefiithers, from 
the beginning of the world, possessed and 
made use of^ and for a long time handed down 
in succession. This wisdom Noah left to his 
sons ; this is the wisdom which redeemed Lot 
out of Sodom ; the wisdom which Moses re- 
ceived from the burning bush in the wilder-* 
ness, and which he afterwards unparted to 
his brother Aaron. This wisdom had Joshua, 
Samuel, David, Solomon, Elias, and all the 
prophets and holy men of the Ix>rd, together 
with the divine mastery. Also Jesus of 
Nazareth himself, with many of his disciples, 
(of whom the chief is John, whose ** Pro* 
phec^,"* a valuable book, is still extant,) made 
use, in part, of this wisdom;" — and so he 
proceeds. Wolff says that the author cites 
m this same chapter, his book of " The true 
Talmud;" and in book iL c 9. he cites his 
great cabbalistical work, which he had written 
for the use of his son Joseph. This rabbi 
appears to have been no way unfiivourable to 
Christianity, as may be seen frx>m the last 
paragraph above quoted ; and Wolff says that 
in another place he refers to the Holy 
Trinity. This curious work is among the 
manuscripts of Oppenheimer's library now at 
Oxford. Wolfius, BiifUoth, Hebr. iiL 67, 68. 
iv. 757—769. C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN SOLOMON CHAJIM 
(D>^n no^ p DniaK 'n), a rabbi who 
was living during the beginning and middle 
of the seventeenth century, and who was 
actively engaged in the cause of Hebrew 
literature in Italy and Germany. He edited 
the commentary on the Jalkut [Siheok 
Haddabshan] of R. Abraham ben Samuel 
Gredalia, which was printed, together witii 
the ** Jalkut," at Leghorn, a. m. 5410 (a. d. 
1650), in 2 vols, folio. He edited, also, with 
a prefece of his own, the ** Sur Mera ** 
(^ Depart from Evil") of R. Judah Aijeh, 
which was. printed at Prague, a.m. 5375 
(A. i>. 1615) 8va, and the *' Sheeloth 
Uteshuvoth " of R. David Avi Simra, printed 
at Leghorn, a. m. 6412 (a. d. 1652), foho. He 
also corrected the press of the edition of the 
"* Sheeloth Uteshuvoth" of R. Meir of Lub- 
lin, which were printed at Venice, a. k. 6379 
(A.D. 1619). Wolff thinks that he is also 
the author of the book called ** Bircath Han- 
chenin " («' The Blessing of the Food"), which 
treats of the blessing by the priests of those 
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Taiious substances used for the susteutation 
of life, as meats, fruits, oil, wine, &c, which, 
according to the ** Siphte Jeshenim,*' was 
printed at Venice, A.M. 5498 (jld. 1638), 
and which was reprinted at Dessau, a. m. 
5461 (a. d. 1701) in 16ma (Wolfiua, 
Biblwth. Hebr, I 103. iii 64.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM BEN SOLOMON TRE- 

CENSis (B«no noh^ n njVMH "i). ▼*>«« 

Bartolocci calls Abraham Txarpathi, which 
means the Frenchman. He makes him a 
different person from Abraham bar Solomon 
Jarchi, which, however, is not the case, as 
iUs rabbi, who is distinguished by all these 
different appellations, was a natiye of Troyes 
in Champagne, and the son, or, more probably, 
the grandson, of the celebrated R. Solomon 
Jarchi He wrote a book called ** Bircath 
Abraham" (" The Blessmg of Abraham") 
^GeiL xzTiiu 4.), which treats more especi- 
ally of the ritual for washing the hands, which 
formed so important a ceremony among the 
Jews, as appears from the manner in which 
it is referred to by the Saviour in his rebuke 
of the Pharisees. (Mark, vii. 2 — 6.) In addi- 
tion to this, the author treats of above 300 
ceremonial observances in a general wav, of 
which an index is added at the end of the 
work. It was printed at Venice, by the Bra^ 
gadini, a. M. 53 IS (a.d. 1552), in 4to. Ac- 
cording to Bartolocci, who, as before stated, 
makes two different rabbis of Abraham 
Tzarpathi and Abraham bar Solomon, he 
wrote, 2. ** Perush al Hathishboseth me 
Euclido " (" A Commentary on the Arith- 
metic of Euclid **), a fragment of which is 
among the quarto MSS. on piq>er in the 
Vatican library. R. Elias Orientalis enters 
into a controversy with this writer in his 
"^ Sheeloth Uteshuvoth.** This R. Elias Uved 
towards the end of the fifteenth century, and 
if Abraham Tzarpathi was contemporary 
with him, as Wolff seems to infor, he could 
have been no nearer than a great grandson 
to R. Solomon Jarchi, who was living in the 
latter part of the twelfth, and early part of the 
thirteenth centuries. There is alao an epistle 
of Abraham Tzarpathi in the ** Sheeloth 
Uteshuvoth " of R. Levi Ben Chaviv (p. 8. 
12.), with an answer to it hj Levi himself. 
The controversy is concerning the proper 
manner of writmg the Hebrew character in 
the manuscripts of the Book of the Law : R. 
Simcha ben Oerson also gives an answer^ of 
his to a question propoised to him, which 
Wolff says was '' ex atnoypd^ ejus," from 
his own handwriting. (Wolfius, BibUoA. 
Hebr. i. 108. iii 64. ; Bartoloccius, BibUoOu 
Mag. Babb, I 51, 52.*, Hottinger, BibliodL 
Orient Close, v. 26.) a P. H. 

ABRAHAM TAMACK BEN ISAAC 
nnS^ P -pn Dm3K "n), who is caUed by 
Bartolocci, R. Abraham Hallevi ben R. Isaao 
Tamach, is the author of ^ Biur Shir Ha- 
shirun*' C*An Elucidation of the Song of 
*'), which was printed at Sabionnetta 
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in Italy, by Tobias Phua or Phoas, a. m. 5318 
(a. 1K1556), in 12mo. Wolff says that he saw 
this edition in Edmd's library. To the com- 
mentary are sulgoined some explanations of 
Aben Sotdb; but who he is we cannot dis- 
cover, unless it be the same writer whom 
Phmtavitius, m his ^'BibUotheca Rabbuuca" 
No. 550.), odls Aben Sophiph, who, he says, 
wrote a commentary on the Law. This 
work was reprinted at Prague, a.m. 5371 
(a.d. 1611), at the house of Gerson ben 
Solomon, by Judah ben Alexander. No 
notice is taken of this author by the ^ Siphte 
Jeshenim," and we are not informed when he 
lived ; but as his work is among the manu- 
scripts, on vellum, of the Urbini library in 
the Vatican, it is probable that he lived at an 
early period. Le Long, erroneously, calls 
him Abraham Febach. (Wolfius, BUfUoth. 
Hebr, L 108. ill 68. ; Bartoloccius, Biblioth. 
Mag. Bahb. L 12. append. 738. ; Le Long, ii. 
595.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM THAM (DH DHn^K n). 
[Jacob Thah or Tam.] 

ABRAHAM TZAHALON (Dm3K "1 
llSny)* [ Ajbrahax ben Isaac Tzahaix>m.] 
' ABRAHAM USQUE or OSHRI (H 
^DnP IK ^penM DnnnM), a Portuguese rabbi 
who presided over the celebrated Hebrew 
press at Ferrara in Italy, during the early 
part of the sixteenth century, firom the year 
A.D. 1552 to the year 1558, during which 
time he published various writings of the 
rabbis, both in Hebrew, in the square and 
rabbinical characters, but always of an elegant 
type, and in Spanish, with the Gothic letter. 
He published the celebrated Spanish transla- 
tion of the Bible, which was intended to 
make the Christians acquainted with the Old 
Testament, and also for the use of the Spanish 
Jews ; It was edited by Abraham Usque and 
Jom Tob Athias, with a dedicatory epistle 
to a lady named Gratia Nasi, and was printed 
at Ferrara at the expense of Geronymo de 
Vargas, a Spaniard, a.d. 1553, in folio. This 
translation was not made by Abraham Usque 
and his associate R. Jom Tob Athias, as 
Bartoloccii supposes, but by some other Jewish 
writers, who are not named. It was merely 
edited and published by Abraham Usque and 
Jom Tob, as may be seen from the following 
notice at the end of the volume : " A gloria 

loor de nuestro Senor se acaba la presente 
iblia en lexigua Espaiiola, traducida de la 
verdadera origen Hebrayca por muy ex- 
celentes letrados, con industria y diligencia 
de Abraham Usque, Portugues*^ (^ To the 
glory and praise of our Lord, this present 
Bible in the Spanish lan^^uage, translated 
frvmi the true Hebrew original by very ex- 
cellent scholars, is here finished by the in- 
dustry and diligence of Abraham Usque, a 
Portuguese")- The last book printed by 
Abraham Usque, according to De Rossi, is 
the **Maareketh Elauth" C'The Order of 
the Divinity") of R. Pereta, printed at Fer^ 
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nn, A.1L 5ai8 (a.d. 1556). Wolff did not 
seem to be aware of this, as he says that 
Abraham Usque was still Uying in 1567, as 
may be seen from the ** Hassagoth" Q* Ani- 
madTersions") of R. Moses Aashcar, printed 
by him at Ferrara, a. M. 5317 (a. x>. 1557) ; and 
seems to think this was the last work printed 
by him. Abraham Usque was the author of an 
order of the ritual of the feasts of the new year 
and the daydfexpiation, in Spanish, printed by 
himself at Ferrara, a. h. 5313 (a.ix 1553), 
4to., the same year with the Spanish Bible. 
The Portuguese work called ** Gonsolafaon 
de Israel," which has been often attribated to 
him, is the work of Samuel Usque, he Ixmg 
remarks that he is generally called Oshki by 
the Jews. We have no account of the jear 
of his death, but he certainly retired from 
the superintendence of the Ferrara press in 
the year 1558. (De Rossi, I>e 7>po^. A^r. 
Ferrariaui, p. 28— 46. ; Wolfius, BibUoth. 
Hebr. L 31, 32. iiL 20. ; Le Long, Biblio^ 
Sacra, L 364. 540.; Simon, Hist Crit du 
Vkux Tut 537. ; Bartoloccius, Biblioth. Maa, 
Xahb, 149.-) C.P.H. 

ABRAHAM VAEZ ()^«1 Um^H n). a 
Spanish rabbi who was hying at the end of 
the serenteenth century. He wrote a work 
called "Arbol de Vidas" ("The Tree of 
layes") (Gen. iL 9.), which was printed a.m. 
5452 (a. i>. 1692), 6ya, according to the 
^Bibliotheca Anonymiana," published at the 
Hague, A.D. 1728, 8to., where it is classed 
among miscellaneous books. Wolif says the 
fnU title of this work is " Arbol de V idas, 
en el qual se contiene los Duum (D^^H) mas 
neeessarios, que dere observar todo Israel" 
(*' The Tree of Liyes, in which is contained 
the Statutes most necessary to be obserred 
by all Israel"). (Wolfius, BibUoth. Hehr, iv. 
761.) C. P. H. 

ABRAHAM YIDENa [Abraham thb 
Sbxu.] 

ABRAHAM VIYAX. [Abkahax Bz- 

RAOO.] 

ABRAHAM WORMATIENSIS ('H 
MT^Dn^D 0n-l3My [Abraham brn Simbon 

BAR JUDAH OF WoRMS.] 

ABRAHAM ZACUTH (Dni3K n 
ni3T). [Abraham brn Samurl Zacuth.] 

ABR AM, NICHOLAS, wasbom atXaron- 
val, a Tillage near Charmes, in the department 
of the Vosges, in the year 1589. He was 
admitted to probation by the Jesuits on the 
10th of November, 1606; and having taken 
the TOWS, was received a frill member of the 
society on the 10th of December, 1623. 
Having distinguished himself by his acquire- 
ments in the dead languages, his superiors 
employed him fbr some time as a teacher in 
their college at Pont-i-Mousson. He was 
sabaequently despatched upon several missions 
for the conversion of heretics, according to 
SoathwelL He was appointed professor of 
theology in the university of Pont-ii^Mousson, 
ia 1636, and had the degree of doctor cod* 
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ferred upon him, after he had discharged the 
duties c^ that ofl&ce tor seventeen years, on 
the 16th of November, 1653. He afterwards 
lectured upon theology at Dijon ; but returned 
to Pont-i-Monsson, where he died, on the 7th 
of September, 1655, having completed the 
sixty-sixth year of his age. 

Abram published — 1.** Epitome Precep- 
torum GrsBCorum V ersibus Latinis comprehen- 
sorum." Mussiponti, 1612. 2. ** Nonni Pano- 
politani in Evangelium secundum Joannem, 
cum Notis." Parisiis, apud Sebastianum Cra- 
moisy, 1623, in 8vo. 3. ** Commentarius in 
Pttblii Virgilii Maronis ^neidem." Mus- 
siponti,'' 1625, in 4to. 4. ** Theophrastus, 
sive De Quatuor Fluviis et Loco Paradisi 
Diatriba ad Explicationem Versus 290. Libri 
ly. Georgicon." Mussiponti, Gaspar Bernard, 
1635, in 8vo. 5. "Commentarius in Publii 
Virgilii Maronis Bucolica et Qeorgica." Mus- 
siponti, 1635. Abram's commentaries on 
Virgil have been collected and reprinted se- 
veral times at Paris, Rouen, Toulouse, and 
Lyon. The best edition is that in three oc- 
tavo volumes published at Paris, in 1688. 
6. ** Commentarius in tertium volumen On^ 
tionum Ciceronis," torn. ii. Parisiis, apud Se- 
bastianum Cramois^, 1631, in foL The com- 
mentary on Cicero is admitted on all hands to 
be ill-arranged and overhud with erudition; 
but it is a mine from which subsequent com- 
mentators have frequenUy extracted without 
acknowledgment 7. ** Dispositio Analytica 
aUquarum Oradonum Ciceronis brevibus Ta- 
bulis comprehensa." Mussiponti, Gaspar Ber- 
nard, 1633, in 4to. 8. ** Epitome Rndimen- 
torum langiue HebraicsB Versibus Latinis bre- 
Titeretdilucide comprehensa.** Parisiis, apud 
Matnr. Hainault, 1645, in 4to. 9. *' Disser- 
tatio de Tempore Habitationis Filiomm Israel 
in Egypto," excerpta ex lib. xviii. Pavi, 
V. tom. This tract, m which the form of sim- 
ple narrative is substituted for the dialogue 
fbrm of the original, is published in ihe supple- 
ment to Menochius, edited by Ren^-Joseph 
de Toumemine. 10. "Pharus Veteris Testa- 
ment!, sive Sacrarum QusBStionum, libri xv. ; 
accesserunt de Veritate et Mendacio, libri iv." 
Parisiis ; Jean Lost 1 648, in fol. 11." Axio- 
mata VitSB Christiana." Mussiponti, 1654, 
in 8va 

He left in MS. a htstonr of the university 
of Pont-ii-Mousson, which had not received his 
final corrections, and a commentary on the 
epistles of St PauL The latter was in Cal- 
met's time preserved in the college of Pont-4- 
Mousson ; the former was entruisted to Cal- 
met, who at one time intended to publish 
it as an appendix to his lustory of liorralne, 
by a grand-nephew of Nicholas Abram, who 
had collected materials for the purpose of 
continuing it down to his own time. A French 
translation of some works of Bartoli — among 
others of his life of Vincent CarafTa, 8even£ 
general of the society of Jesus, has been attri- 
buted to Abram ; but Calmet was of opinion 
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that there was more reason to belieye it 
the work of the Jesuit Thomas le Blanc. 
{Bibliotheca Scriptorum Societaiu Jem, Opus 
inchoatum a Petro Ribadeneira continuatitM 
a Philippo Alegambe» recognitttm ei pro- 
dwctum a Nathanaele Sotvello, Romae, 1676, 
(in Toce " Nioolaos Abram") ; BibUothique de 
Lorraine, par le Rer. Dom Calmet, Abbe de 
Senones, a Nancy, 1751 (in voce ** Abram, 
Nicholaus "). Cidmet has been chiefly fol- 
lowed here; he had the fiunily papers in 
his hands. W. W. 

ABRAMSON, ABRAHAM, son of Jacob 
Abramson, a Prossian mint engrarer (bom 
at Strelitz, in 1723, died at Berlin, 1800), was 
bom at Potadam in 1754. He acquired very 
great reputation as one of the ablest medalists 
of modem times, both on account of the poet- 
ical imagination and classical taste displayed 
in his designs, and the superior style of their 
execution. Among his productions, which are 
yery numerous, the series of portrait medals 
of the eminent literary men of Germany, 
Mendelsohn, Snber, Ramler, Lessing, Kant, 
Wieland, and many others, has perhaps most 
of all contributed to his fkme. Meusel has 
given a catalogue of his chief works, which 
include many medals commemorative of va- 
rious public events. He was appointed royal 
Prussian medalist, and was elected member of 
various academies. He died in 1811. (Nagler, 
Neuea AUgem. Kibutler-Lex.) W. H. L. 

ABRANCHES, ALVARO DE, a Portu- 
guese nobleman who took a conspicuous part 
in the revolution of 1640, which effected the 
expulsion of the Spaniards from Portugal, and 
the establishment of the house of Braganza on 
the throne. He was one of those who assisted 
in the murder of Vasconcellos, the hated Spa- 
nish secretary of state, and he carried to the 
castle of Lisbon, at the head of a body of 
troops, the order extorted from Margaret of 
Savoy, the vice-queen, to deliver it up to the 
insurgents, an older which to the surprise of 
all parties the Spanish governor obeyed. He 
held for a few months in 1641 the govern- 
ment of Beira, in which he contented himself 
with remaining quiet so long as the general 
opposed to him, the then duke of Alva, did 
the same. In 1643 he held the same govern- 
ment a second time, and was rather unfor- 
tunate in active operations against the enemy, 
especially in an attempt to take Alcantara. 
In 1645 he obtained permission to resign his 
government, and, after that time, disappears 
fh>m history. (Menezes, Conde da Ericeyra, 
Portugal Beetaurado, edit of 1679, p. 101. 255, 
&c. &c) T. W. 

ABRANTES, (DOM JOSE MARIA 
DA PIEDADE LENCASTRE SA), fourth 
marquis of, a Portuguese nobleman, whose 
name occupies a conspicuous place in the 
history of his country, m the earliest quarter 
of the nineteenth century. He was bom 
on the 7th of February, 1784, and was the 
eldest son of Don Pedro, the third marquis, 
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and a member of one of the noblest fiunihes- 
in Portugal, connected in ancient times with 
our own house of Lancaster. Early in life, 
he entered the army, and in 1806 married a 
lady of the family of Vasconcellos, by whom 
he had four children. When on the mvasion 
of the French under Junot, in 1 807, the Prince 
Regent of Portugal, afterwards King John 
VL, left the motiber country for Brazil, he 
nominated a regency, at the head of wldch 
was the old marquis of Abrantes. This re- 
gency was dissolved on Junot's arrival in 
Lisbon, and shortly after fourteen of the 
principal men of the kingdom were ordered to 
proceed to Bayonne to pay their compliments 
to Napoleon, among whom were both the mar- 
quises of Abrantes, father and son. On the 
27th of April, the young marquis sent from 
Bayonne to Lisbon a letter, giving an account 
of Uie reception of the deputation by Napoleon, 
in which, after stating that ** the emperor 
would not and could not allow a prince who, 
on quitting Portugal, had entrusted himself to 
the charge of English vessels, again to land 
in that country," he went on to say, ** that his 
majesty deigned to declare that our fate was 
in our own hands, and that it depended on 
the public spirit we might show, the energy 
with which we might attach ourselves to the 
general continental system, whether he should 
judge us worthy of forming a nation capable 
of supporting the prince who would have to 
govern us." The letter was inserted in the 
Lisbon Gazette by Junot, who was exactly at 
the same time created Duke of Abrantes, and 
who called together a meeting of deputies 
from the nobility, clergy, and courts of 
law, to persuade them to ask from Napoleon 
his own nomination as king of Portugal. 
The hopes both of Junot and his master 
were disappointed by the course of events, 
and Napoleon revenged himself on his obe- 
dient tools by detaining both the marquises 
of Abrantes as hostages at Paris, sepa- 
rated from their famihes and destitute of 
resources. Here they remained till the general 
overthrow of the continental'system, in 1814, 
when they returned to Lisbon ; and the young 
marquis re-entering the army rose to the rank 
of mijor of cavalry. Having attended a course 
of lectures on agriculture by Thouin, at Paris, 
he also became Sie president of an agricultural 
society. In his folitical opinions, influenced 
it is said by the king's rejection of his solici- 
tations for ihe title of duke, he showed himself 
unconstitutional, and became one of the prin- 
cipal confidants of the queen Carlota, and 
her son Don MigueL He assisted Miguel in 
the counter-revolution of May 1 823, when, on 
the twenty-third regiment stationed in Villa 
Franca revolting against the authority of 
Uie Cortes, and proclaiming an absolute king, 
Don Miguel left the capital to place himself 
at their head, and published a proclamation 
announcing his resolution to take arms, ** to 
deliver the king and the nation fipom the yoke 
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thai oppi^flsed botk*' When it became evi- 
dent that the revolution of Villa Franca must 
sncceed, the king, John VL, by the advice of' 
hifl friend and confidant, the Marquis of 
Louie, placed himself at its head and thus 
frustrated the ulterior schemes of his wife 
and son. On the re-entry of the king to 
his capital after the destruction of the con- 
stitution, Abrantes, it is said, led the procession 
at the head of a body of peasants from his 
estates. The darkest passage in his history 
followed. On the 29th of February 1824, 
the court was at the palace of Salvaterra, 
ei^oying the amusements of the camivaL 
Don Miguel, the Marquis of Louie, the Marquis 
of Abrantes, the Count of Villa Flor (the pre- 
sent Duke of Terceira), and some others of 
the nobility, were to take characters in a 
comedy to be acted at the little theatre of the 
palace. On that evening they went through 
a rehearsal, and the Marquis of Louie re* 
mained after the others had left, to give direc* 
tions for the performance which was to take 
place on the following day. In the morning 
he was found murdered beneath a table in 
one of the saloons. An investigation began, 
and though nothing was officially allowed to 
transpire, it is now known that the assassins 
were thi«e, that the Marquis of Abrantes 
and Jose Verissimo, another favourite of Don 
Miguel's, assisted Don Miguel in the deed ; 
and that the prince himself struck the fatal 
blow. While it was still doubtful what mea- 
sures the king would take to punish his son 
and at the same time preserve the honour of 
the £unily, Don Miguel resolved to anticipate 
the sentence. On the 29th of April, he seized 
several of the ministers as they left the ball 
given by the English ambassador in honour 
of the birthday of George IV. On the dOth 
he surrounded the royal palace with his armed 
adherents and kept his father prisoner. By 
the exertions of the ambassadors, the king 
was allowed to take refuge on board of the 
English man-of-war, the ** Windsor Castle," 
then in the Tagns ; Don Miguel was induced 
to come to visit him there; and the result 
was, that he requested permission to travel, and 
retired to Vienna. The Marquis of Abrantes 
was seized at the point of escape, and when 
the investigation into the assassination of the 
Marquis of Loul6 and the subsequent revolt 
of th« 30th of April was brought to a con- 
clusion, the king published a proclamation in 
which he stated, that ** considering the rules 
of justice which in its action admits no dis- 
tinction of persons," but wishing at the same 
time that ** the love of the father should exceed 
the inflexibility of the king,'* he had decided 
to follow the counsels of clemency. He di- 
re<;ted that all the records of the investigation 
should be cancelled from the archives of the 
secretary of justice ; and he banished from 
the kingdom the principal authors of these 
calamitous events, at the head of the list of 
whom appeared the name of Abrantes.. The 
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marquis retired to Italy, from which on th« 
death of King John VL, in 1826, he attempted 
to return, in virtue of the amnesty granted by 
Don Pedro for political crimes ; but having 
been forbidden by the princess regent to land 
in Portugal, he retired to England, where he 
died of apoplexy on the 11th of February, 
1827. (Sousa Monteiro, Historia de Portugal 
atinosMsdias^ i. 150. iii. 166, &c. ; Article by 
Constancio, in the Biographie Universellej sup- 
plement, L 47. ; Dates of birth and death, &c. 
which di£fer firom Constancio's, from article in 
the Besenha dasfamilicu Htularea do reino de 
Portugal) T. W. 

ABRANTES, DUKE AND DUCHESS 

D*. [JUNOT.] 

A'BRESCH, FRIEDRICH LUDWIG, 
was bom at Hesse-Homburg on the 29th of 
December 1 699. His father was bulifif ( Amt- 
mann) first in the service of the Prince of Hom- 
burg, and afterwards in that of Count Solms- 
Braunfels. When the son had reached his thir- 
teenth year, he was sent to the French colony 
of Taubhausen, a village not far from Grei- 
fenstein, where he is said to have learnt the 
French language in seven months so per- 
fectly that he was often taken for a French 
boy. After his return home his further edu- 
cation was conducted by a physician of the 
name of Peter Scriba, who lived near Hesse* 
CasseU He made such progress under his 
new teacher that in two years he was thought 
sufficiently prepared in Latin and Greek to 
enter upon his academical course. In 1717 
he entered the academical gymnasium at 
Herborn, where he applied himself to He- 
brew and those departments of philosophy 
which are a preparation for the study of theo- 
logy, as his parents wished him to enter the 
church. After a course of two years and a 
half, he left Herborn, and went, in 1720, to 
the Netherlands, where he entered himself 
as a student of the University of Utrecht. 
The lectures of Drackenborch and Duker 
had great influence upon him and inspired 
him with such a love for the study of 
antiquity, that he gradually gave up theo- 
logy, and devoted himself entirely to clas- 
sical literature. He also paid some atten- 
tion to jurisprudence. In 1723, when he 
was about to quit Utrecht, with the inten- 
tion of going to Leyden, he was invited to 
take the place of conrector at the gymna- 
sium of Middelburg, in Seeland, which had 
become vacant by the transfer of P. Wessel- 
ing to Franecker. Abresch accepted the offer, 
and after he had held the office for two years 
he was promoted to the rectorship of the 
same gymnasium, to which, in 1733, the office 
of lector was added, with an increase of his 
salary. He remained at Middelburg until 
the year 1741, when he was made rector of 
the gymnasium, at Zwoll, where he remained 
till his death, in the year 1782. 

Abresch had undertaken official duties at 
an early period of his life, and the general 
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mfinaffement of the great schools, at the head 
of which he warn placed, occupied much of hij 
time, bat he appears to have made good use 
of his leisure hours. EUs works are nume« 
rous. At Middelburg (17SS), he began to 
contribute a number of papers to the ** Mis- 
cellanesB Observationes Critioa in Auctores 
Yeteres et Recentiores." Some of these con- 
tributions bear his full name, others are 
signed by an A., others by H., others by H. L., 
and others again by P. B. A. A. H. Besides 
these shorter essays, Abresch was the author 
of scTcral works : 1. ** AnimadTersionum ad 
.^chylum Libri Duo;" Medioburgi, 1743, 
8T0. ; to this was afterwards added ** Ani- 
madversionum ad JEschylum Liber Tertius, 
et Dilucidationum Thucydidearum Aucta- 
rium ;" ZwollsB, 1763, 8to. The «* Diluci- 
dationes ThucydideflB,'' to which he added an 
*' anotarinm," had appeared before, in two 
parts, the first Tngeoti ad Rhenum, 1753, 
and the secondt in the same place, 1765, 6va 
In 1749 he edited ** Aristaneti EpiatolaB enm 
Emendatt ao Collect. Merceri, de Pauw, 
ineditis Tollii, d'Orvillii, Valckenaarii, alio* 
rumque," Zwollie, in Sto. In the same year 
be published ** Lectionum Aristfenetearum 
Libri Dub ;" and in 1752, ** Virorum aliquot 
eruditorum in Aiistssneti Epistolas Conjee* 
tarsB communicatSB cum Editore novissimo, 
qui suas Notas adjecit Accedunt Salmasii 
et Munkeri Notss in Aristsenetum," Amstelo- 
dami, in 8yo. In 1757, he edited a new edi- 
tion of a grammatical work of Philip Cattier, 
which is called ^ Oaaophylaoium Grscorum, 
sen Methodus admirabilis ad insignem breyi 
comparandam Verborum Copiam cum Auc- 
tario F. L. Abreschii." 

All the works of Abresch are of a critical 
nature ; but his verbal criticism is not always 
sound. Most of his works are now super- 
seded. (Strodtmann, Dtu neue Chlehrte JBm" 
ropa, ill 674, &c. xiii. 345, &c. ; Saxius, 
Onoaast Lit viL 59, &c) L. S. 

ABREU, ALEXIS D', was bom at Alca- 
(ovas in the proYince of Alentejo in Portugal, 
about the ^ear 1668. He passed nine years 
at Evora, in the study of literature, where he 
acquired such a high reputation, that his ex- 
penses at the university of Coimbra, whither 
he repaired for the purpose of cultivating 
medicine, were defrayed by King Philip IIL 
After receiying his licence with great dis- 
tinction, he was called to the court of Lisbon, 
and soon afterwards received the appoint- 
ment of physician to Alphonso Hurtado de 
Mendo^a, the governor of the Portuguese 
colonies on the coast of Ang^ola. 

While in Africa, he acquired great repa** 
tation, not merely as a skilM physician and 
expert surgeon, but also as a bold and 8ae« 
cessful sol£er. After nine years' sojourn in 
that country, he returned to Lisbon, in 1606, 
and was immediately appointed consulting 
physician to Philip III. of Spain. The re- 
mainder of his life was spent at Lisbon, 
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where he died in 1630, and was buried in 
the convent of Capuchins of Sunt Anthony 
in that city. 

His only work is a treatise, now very scarce, 
entitled " Tratado de las siete Enfennedades 
de la Inflamaoion universal del Higado, Sirbo, 
Pilderon, y Rinnones, y de la Ob^ncion, de 
la Satyriaai, y Febre Maligna, y Passion 
Hypocondriaca,** Lisboa, 1622. 4to. (J9td- 
graphie Midiade ; and Eloy, Dictumnaure If it' 
tort^iM </« la AfofaetiM, art "Abreu.") O.W. 

ABREU Y BERTODAKO, FELIX JO- 
SEPH DE, son of the Maiques de Regalia, 
and brother of Joseph Antonio de Abreu y 
Bertodano, was bom about the year 1721 or 
1 722. He studied with distinction in the archi- 
episcopal college at Salamanca. In 1745 he 
left that seminary, and, returning to his ih- 
ther*B house at Madrid, devoted himself to 
the study of intemational law, induced, he 
says in the preftce to his book, by the suc- 
cess of his brother. In 1746 he ^niblished, 
at Cadiz, a treatise on maritime prizes. On 
the blank page of a copy of this work in the 
king's library in the British Museum, is the 
inscription, ^ Given by De Abreu, secretary 
to the embassy about the year 1760." It 
appears from the records of the British Foreign 
Office that his earliest credentials are dated 
10th June, 1764, but they imply that he was 
at that time in England in some diplomatic 
capacity. He received new credentials as en- 
voy extraordinary to the Court of St James's 
in October, 1756 j and his recall is dated 
26th May, 1760. A despatch from Sir Ben- 
jamin Keene, the British minister at Madrid, 
dated 19th September, and printed by Coxe, 
mentions that Don Ricardo WaU, the mi- 
nister from whom De Abreu had his appoint- 
ment complained of him as lukewarm and 
Indolent ; but this seems to have been in a fit 
of passion. The title of De Abreu*s work is : 
^ Tratado Juridioo-politico sobre Presses de 
Mar, y Calidades que deben ooncurrir para 
hacme legitamamente el Corso. Su Autor 
Don Felix Joseph de Abreu y Bertodano, 
Cavallero del Oxden de Santiago, y Miembra 
de la Real Academia de Lengua EspaSola.'' 
Cadiz, 1746. It was translate into French 
and published at Paris in 1768. A second 
edition of this translation was published, also 
at Paris, in 1802. Martens quotes the work 
as an authority. (£fua^ de una BibHoieca 
EspaHola de toe mejorea Eeeritores dd Reg^ 
nado de Carina IIL par. D. Juan Sempere j 
Guarinoe, Madrid, 1784; TVatado Jwidico-' 
poHtico eobre JVesfcu de Mar^ ^., par D. 
Felix Joseph de Abreu y Bertodano, Cadiz, 
1746 ; Memoirs of tAe Kings of Spain qf ike 
House of Bourbon, by William Coxe, London } 
Papers in the Foreign Office, hojidaiL) W.W. 

ABREU Y BERTODANO, JOSEPH 
ANTONIO DE, was son of the Marques de 
Regalia, an eminent Spanish jurist who earned 
that title by 'rindicatihg the king'a ri^t to 
the revenue of vacant bcaefioes in the Spanish 
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tndies. Joseph AAtonio oommenced early in 
life to collect treatises and other public doca- 
ments with a view to the study of international 
law. Sometime in the year 1 739 he presented 
to the Marques de ViUarias the plan of a 
complete collection of the yarious treaties in 
which the Spanish nation was directly or in- 
directly interested, on the plan of the eight 
Tolumes of the ** Corps UniTersel Diploma- 
tique," published at the Hague (1796-81), by 
Dumeril. The project was approved of by 
the minister, and in NoTcmber of that year 
a TopH order was issued, directing the pub- 
lication to commence with the documents 
relating to the reign of Philip IIL Twelve 
folio volumes were published in the years 
1740-52: two volumes for the reign of 
Philip IIL; seven for that of Philip lY.; and 
three for the reign of Charles IL; embracing 
a period of 108 years (1598—1700). Mar- 
tens says of this collection:—** It contains 
several treaties which are not to be found in 
the ** Corps Diplomatique;" and some which, 
like those with the Hanse towns in 1647 and 
1 648, are much better given than in any other 
work ; so that even foreigners have reason to 
regret that the publication was not con- 
tinued." In 1746 Don Joseph published a 
translation into Spanish of the Abb^ Mabley's 
** Public Law of Europe ; " he also transUited 
Pecquet's **Art of negociating with Sove- 
reigns," but we have b^n unable to ascertain 
in what year it was published. He died in 
1775. Sometime before his death he was ap- 
pointed an honorary member of the Council 
of Finance. {Enaayo de una SiMioieca de lot 
mtjores Escritorea delRegnado de Carlot IIL, 
par D.Juan Sempere y Guarinos, Madrid, 
1784 ; ColeccwH de loa Tratadoa de Paz, jfc. de 
EspcLna, voLL pp. i. — xv.; Martens, Syppii- 
ment, jfc. conehuparUaPuieaancte de VEurope, 
vol. L pp. xxxvii. — xxxix. ; Tratado Jwridwo- 
politico aohrePreaaaadiMart ^., par D. Felix 
Joseph de Abreu y Bertodano, Cadix, 1746.) 

ABRIAL, ANDRE' JOSEPH, was born 
on the 19th March, 1750, and educated at 
the college of Louis-le-Orand, at Paris. He 
became an advocate, but left the bar for a 
time, and went to Senegal, where he super- 
intended one of the factories, until a senous 
illness compelled his return. He then re- 
sumed his legal practice, and soon after the 
establishment of new courts of justice in 
1791, was appointed king's commissary in 
the Court of Cassation. In 1800 he was sent 
to Naples to organize the republican govern- 
ment, and he succeeded so well that many of 
the improvements which he introduced were 
continued after the restoration of the king. 
Daring his residence at Naples it was deemed 
necessary that the French troops should make 
an attack on Sorrento, and Abrial exerted 
his influence with his friend Marshal Mac- 
donald to prevent any injury being done to 
the house of Tasso's sister, in which the poet 
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sought refiige trcm. his persecutors. The 
descendants of Tasso were so grateftil for his 
conduct, that they presented him with the 
original portrait of their great ancestor by 
Zucchero, which he carried to Paris, and 
preserved as a memorial of the success of his 
administration. The mildness and modera- 
tion which he displayed throughout his 
difficult task gained him the general good 
will of the Neapolitans. After the 18th 
Brumaire, Bonaparte appointed him minister 
of justice, in which capacity he laboured 
zealously to reconcile the anomalies (tf the 
then confused system of French law, and 
afterwards, according to the ** Biographie Uni- 
verselle," took a great share in the discussion 
of the Code Napoleon, but his name is not 
mentioned b^ Locre as one of the framers of 
the code. In 1802 he quitted office, and was 
made a senator, and officer of the legion of 
honour ; and on his return from introducing 
the Code Napoleon into Piedmont, he received 
the title of Count Notwithstanding these and 
other honours, and his being always one of 
that party in the senate most devoted to the 
views of tiie emperor, he was among the first 
to vote for his dethronement in 18 14. Louis 
XVIIL created him a peer, but, fortunately 
for himself, he was excluded fitnn the upper 
chamber during the hundred days. After 
the restoration of the Bourbons, he often 
acted as chairman of committees of the peers, 
and some of his *' reports " have been much 
admired for their comprehensiveness and 
eloquence, particularly those on the law of 
divorce, and on the plan for consolidating the 
laws of imprisonment for debt and civil 
offences. In 1819, Abrial was struck with 
almost total blindness, which, however, did 
not prevent him from occupying his place in 
the chamber. He died on the 14th November, 
1828, when he had attained the age of se- 
venty-eif^t. Abrial had some taste for li- 
terature and science; but his only contri- 
butions to the Transactions of the Societies to 
which he belonged, had reference to certain 
discoveries which he supposed that he had 
made in animal magnetism. {Biopraphie dea 
Homrnea tfivanta, I 7. ; Locr§, La LSgiala'' 
tiondela France, i. 74. ; Botta, Storia d Italia, 
edit of 1832, iii. 211.) J. W. 

ABRIL, B ARTOLOME', a BjMxoBh sculp- 
tor of Valencia, who lived at Toledo at the 
commencement of the seventeentii century 
where he was employed by Juan Bautista 
Monegro, to arrange tiie marbles of the cele- 
brated chapel del Sagrario, in the cathedral 
of that city. He was employed also, with 
others, in the monastery of Guadalupe in 1 6 1 8. 
(Bermudez, Diecionario Hiatorico de loa maa 
Iluatrea Profeaorea de loa Sdku Artea en Ea- 
paMa,^ R, N. W. 

ABRIL, JUAN ALFONSO, a Spanish 

historical painter of Valladolid, liyed about 

the middle of the scTenteenth century. Pons 

mentions a picture of St Paul in the sacristy 
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of the oonyent of the Dominicans in Valla- 
dolid, hy this painter, which was conspicuous 
for its agreeable colouring, and correctness 
of design. (Pons, Viage de Etpana; Ber- 
mudez, Diccionarioy Sec.) R. N. W. 

ABRIL or APRFLIS, PETER SIMON, 
a Spanish grammarian who lived in the six- 
teenth century. During twenty-five years of 
his life he was professor of Latin and Greek 
at Alcaraz, and afterwards of rhetoric at Sa- 
ragossa. He died probably towards the end 
of the sixteenth century. 

Abril is the author of several books, some 
of which are written in Latin and others in 
Spanish. Among the former are *' Latini 
Idiomatis docendi ac discendi Methodus,'* 
SaragosssB, 1561, 8vo. ; ** De Lingui Latina, 
vel de Arte Grammaticft Libri IV., nunc 
denuo ab ipsomet Auctore correcti. Ac^ectus 
est in fine Liber de Arte Poetic^," 3d edit. 
Tudela, 1573, 8vo. His Spanish works are 
mostly translations of ancient writers, such as 
Terence, Cicero*s ** Epistols ad FamUiares ;** 
Aristotle's " Politica," and " Organon," &c. 
He also wrote a Greek grammar, Madrid, 
1587, 8vo. (Jocher, AUgem, GMtrL-Lexic, 
T. Abril, and Adelung's Supplement, where a 
complete list of his works is given.) L. S. 

ABRUZZI, a landscape painter who lived 
in Rome towards the end of the eighteenth 
century. Some of his earlier pictures were 
much admired. ( Winckelmann und sein Jahr- 
hunderl.) , R. N.W. 

ABSALOM (in Heb. Dl!)K^nK ; in the 
LXX. 'AfiwtraXibfji] in the Vulg. Absalom) 
was the third son of David. He was bom at 
Hebron after his father's accession to the 
throne ; his mother was Maacah, daughter of 
Talmai, king of Geshur, a small kingdom 
on the north-eastern frontier of Israel. His 
sister Tamar having been violated, and then 
ignominiously dismissed by his half brother 
Amnon, Absalom in revenge two years after 
slew Amnon: for which deed he was obliged 
to flee into Geshur, his mother's country, 
where he remained three years. David, who 
was exceedingly fond of Absalom, was pre- 
vailed upon by his nephew and general, Joab, 
to recall him, but refused for two years to 
admit him into his presence, until Joab, at 
Absalom's instigation, procured his entire 
restoration to his father's favour. 

Absalom now determined to depose his 
father; and succeeded in winning by his 
popular manners the £a,vour of the Israelites. 
He set up the standard of revolt at Hebron, 
the origimil but now forsaken capital of David. 
Ahithophel, the friend and counsellor of David, 
joined in the rebellion ; and the old king, un- 
prepared for defence, fled from Jerusalem 
into the country east of Jordan. Absalom 
advanced to Jerusalem and summoned a coun- 
cil to deliberate what course to pursue. The 
prompt and vigorous measures which Ahi- 
thophel proposed were set aside by the advice 
of Husluu, who had joined the rebels for 
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the very purpose of baffling the counsels of 
that wUy poUtician. Ahithophel in despair 
and vexation hanged himself; and Absalom 
gave his father time to collect a force under 
his veteran generals, Joab, Abishai, and IttaL 
The armies came to a battle near Mahanaim, 
" in the wood of Ephraim," that of Absalom 
being commanded by himself and his cousin 
Amasa, whom he had made generaL Ab- 
salom was defeated, and slain in the pursuit 
by Joab, contrary to the express command of 
David, who had given a strict charge to spare 
his life. David bitterly lamented the death 
of his son ; and incurred the severe rebuke of 
Joab, who warned him of the danger of alien- 
ating by his misplaced sorrow those who had 
defended his crown and life. The death of 
Absalom disheartened the rebels; and the 
offer of David to Amasa to make him captain 
of his army in the room of Joab determined 
them to return to their allegiance. The date 
of Absalom's rebellion is not ascertained. A 
passage of Scripture (2 Sam. xv. 7.) says it 
was •* after forty years ; " but it is probable 
the passage is corrupted. Josephus appears 
to have read ** four years " (comp. Antiq. vii. 9« 
1.), and he is supported by some copies of the 
Vulgate, and b^ other ancient versions. If 
this shorter penod of four years be adopt^ it 
may be computed from Absalom's tdW. recon- 
ciliation with the king, the last preceding 
event recorded. Hales places the rebellion in 
the vear b. c. 1036. It was evidently late in 
David's reign, which Hales makes to extend 
fh>m B. c. 1070 to B. c. 1030. Absalom's age, 
at his death, is not exactly known, but it 
appears to have been between twenty-seven 
and thirty-four years. He had three sons^ 
who died before him, and one daughter. 

The structure near Jerusalem, known as 
Absalom's sepulchre, is supposed to be more 
ancient than the elegant Grecian exterior 
would indicate : it is supposed that the outer 
casing is of a period long subsequent to the 
original formation of the tomb. There is, 
however, no sure ground for identifying it 
with the pillar which he set up to keep his 
name in remembrance, after the death of his 
sons. (2 Sam. iii 3. xiii. — ^xix. ; Josephus, 
Aniiq. Jud. vii. viii. xi.) . J. C. M. 

ABS AXOM ORIENT AXIS (D1^3K "1 
^niTD), a rabbi, who is the author of a book 
called "ImreShepher" ("Goodly Words") 
(G«n. xlix. 21.), which, according to Bux- 
torf, was printed at Lublin, and is cited by 
Abraham de Balmis in his '* Mikne Abra- 
ham." But Groddeck, in the "Theatrum 
Placcianum," p. 684., observes that from the 
passage cited by De Bahnis it may rather be 
gathered that it is a grammatical work ; in 
which opinion Wolff agrees, and also Bar- 
tolocci, who refers to the "Mikne Abra- 
ham" of De Balmis, in which he says that 
the work not only appears to be a gramma* 
tical work, but that the author R. Absalom 
Orientalis is said to have been a gmm* 



ABSALOM. 

UflriaiL In the " Theatnim Placcianum " 
It is also stated that Martini, in the cata- 
logue of his own books, has attributed this 
work to R. Naphtali bar Asher ; bat, though 
bearing the same title, the work of R. Naph- 
tali is a different book. We have no ac- 
count of the time at which this author lived ; 
but as Abraham de Balmis cites him as an 
old writer, we may suppose that he lived at 
a rather early period of the Christian sera. 
(Wolfius, Biliiotk. Hebr. L 108, 109. ; Barto- 
loccius, BiMu}th.Mag,Rabb, iv. 261.) C. P. H. 

ABSALON, properly called AXEL, a de- 
scendant of Slagus, the founder of the town 
of Slagelse in Iceland, was bom ▲.d. 1128, 
on an estate in the neighbourhood of Soroe 
in Iceland. He studied at Paris, and in 1 1 58 
became bishop of Roeskilde in Icekmd. In 
1178 the pope compelled him to accept the 
archbishopric of Lund in Schonen. He held 
this dignity until his death in 1201. 

Absalon was one of the greatest men that 
Denmark produced during the middle ages. 
He possessed many qualities, each of which 
would have been sufficient to make him a 
distinguished man; he was a prudent and 
wise minister at the court of two Danish 
kings, Waldemar II. and Canut VL, a brave 
general^an enterprising and successful sailor, 
a pious and liberal minded priest, and a lover 
and active patron of learning and science. 
The historians of his country however, though 
they acknowledge these great qualities, blame 
him for having limited the sluire which the 
people had in the government, and they 
charge him with the consequent oppression 
of heavy taxes, and the severity with which 
they were exacted. He served two successive 
kings with the utmost 6delity, and they in 
return placed the most unbounded confidence 
in him: the latter indeed owes his sur- 
name of "Great" mainly to following the wise 
counsels of Absalon. When the emperor 
Frederic L required the submission of Canut 
as his vassal. Absalon strenuously defended 
the sovereignty of his king, not only by argu- 
ment but by force of arms. His taste for 
learning was manifested by his founding, in 
1161, the convent of the Cistercians at Soroe. 
He made it one of the rules of the establish- 
ment, that learned men should be received 
into it, who were to continue the annals of 
Denmark, which had been commenced at his 
command by Sazo Grammaticus and Svend, 
and continued down to the year 1 1 87. Among 
his military exploits were the reduction of 
the island of Rugen under the dominion of 
Waldemar, and the final establishment of 
Christianity there (about 1170); the sup- 
pression of an insurrection in Schonen ; and 
lastly the glorious victory which he gained 
over Bugislav and his fleet of 500 ships, who 
had been instigated by the emperor Frederic 
I. against Canut This victory secured the 
independence of Denmark. The palace, 
called Axelhutts, which Absalon built for 
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himself, was the origin of Copenhagen, the 
present capital of Denmark. Absalon was 
buried in the church of Soroe : his mve 
was opened in 1827, and the objects found 
in it are preserved as valuable relics of this 
great man. The sword and crosier of Ab- 
salon are shown at Copenhagen. (Estrup's 
Zife ofAbsaUm, translated into German with 
additions by Mohnike, in Illgen's Zeitackrift 
fur HUior. Theoi, i. part 1. 1832 ; and Lan- 
gebek's Scriptor. Rer, Dan, v. 422.) L. S. 

A'BSCHATZ, HANS ASSMANN, baron 
von, was bom on the 4th of February, 
1646, at Wiirbitz in Silesia. He received his 
earliest education in the public school of 
Liegnitz, and afterwards studied jurispru- 
dence and the political sciences at the uni- 
versities of Strassburg and Leyden. After 
the completion of his studies, he travelled 
through Holland, France, and Italy. Soon 
after his return to his native country, when 
Duke George William of Brieg and Liegnitz 
died (1675), Abschatz was appointed to the 
high offices of governor (Landesbestallter) of 
the principality of Liegnitz, and of deputy 
to the princes' diet at Breslau. Afterwards 
he was appointed Silesian ambassador to the 
Imperial Court at Vienna, where he was 
very active in promoting the interests of his 
country. The emperor, Leopold I., had a 
very high opinion of his talents as a states- 
man, and always treated him with marked 
respect. The latter years of his life Abschatz 
spent in retirement on his estates, where he 
died on the 22d of April, 1699. 

Abschatz gained considerable reputation 
as one of the principal German poets of the 
seventeenth century. He belonged to that 
school which is commonly called the second 
Silesian school of poetry, and of which Lo- 
henstein and Hoffmannswaldau are regarded 
as the representatives. The poems of Ab- 
schatz partake of the pompous, bombastic, 
and affected style which characterises Ais 
school ; but some of them are distinguished 
by intense feeling, manly simplicity, and 
correctness of diction. Some of his sacred 
songs were so highly esteemed, that they 
were incorporated in the hymn books used 
in the churches. He also translated into 
German verse ** B Pastor Fido " of Batista 
Guarini, who was then very popular in Ger. 
many, and this translation was valued even 
more than his original poems. 

All the works of Abschatz were collected 
and published after his death, under the title, 
** Hans Assman von Abschatz, Poetische 
Ubersetzungen und Gedichte," 2 vols. 8vo. 
Leipzig and Breslau, 1704. For more than 
a century the poems of Abschatz were almost 
forgotten by his countrymen, until in 1824 
W. Miiller, in his ** Bibliothek Deutscher 
Dichter des siebenzehnten Jahrhunderts," 
vol. vi., drew attention to them, and pub- 
lished a life of the poet, together with the 
best specimens of his jnuse. L. S. 
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ABSHOVEN. [Apotovbk.] 
ABSIMARUS TIBERIUS. [Tibbbics.] 
ABSOLON, an artist, and brother of the 
convent of St Maximin at Trier in the tenth 
century. Folkard or Williher, abbot of St. 
Maximin, fixed up a hurge copper basin for 
the fountain of the summer refectory of the 
convent, which appears to have been highly 
ornamented. It was executed by two brothers 
of the convent, Gosbert and Absolon, whose 
names were recorded in Latin verses upon 
tiie base of the basin; in the interior, upon 
the bottom, were represented frogs, toads, and 
other amphibia. The following is the in- 
scription preserved in Hontheim's ** Prodro- 
mufl HistorisB Trevirensis :"-^ 

** Frater Gosbertaiest litad tu operatiu, 
Artis quein tocla* juTit par nouiliils kqjai, 
AtMoIon, juncto ilnt illU prannla cobIo ; 
Hie quia qui monaclil ftieranC, hoc posdte cancti.** 

(Fiorillo, CfeachichU der Zeicknendem KwuU 
inDeutachland umi den Vereinigten JStederhn' 
den.) R. N. W. 

ABSTE'MIUS or ASTE^MIO, GIAM- 
PIE'TRO, a native of Friuli, lived in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and became 
known for a school of a superior kind, which 
he kept in the town of S.I>aniellOi, in his native 
country, and which was frequented by young 
men of the first families of Venice, and other 
parts of Italy. Antonio Maria Grazittoi, 
afterwards bi&<q;> of Amelia, and a distin- 
guished writer, was sent in his youth from 
Rome to Friuli to study Latin undw Astemio ; 
and he has left us in his work ** De Scriptis 
invita Minerva " (ii. 3.) a laudatoi^ notice of 
his early preceptor. ** Astemio,^ he says, 
** had limited the number of his pupUs to 
thirty, because he thought that he could not 
extend his care to more. He boarded them 
in his own house, on moderate terms, with 
sobriety, and kept ihem under strict disci- 
pline. His pupils belonged mostly to noble 
fiimilies of the country, such as Savomiani, 
Valvasoni, CoUoredo, Turri, Porcilii, besides 
several of patrician fiunilies of Venice, Gius- 
tinii^ni, Grimani, Contarini, Mauroceni," &cw 
(Tiraboschi, voL vil b. 3. eh. 5.) A. V. 

ABSTE'MIUS, LAURENTIUS, an Italian 
writer on criticism and geography, who lived 
in the latter part of the fifteenth, and early 
part of the sixteenth century. Abstemius is 
the Latin form of his name, the Italian fonn 
of which is stated by Mazzuchelli to be Aa- 
.temio, but in the Menagiana with more pro- 
bability Bevilac^ua, a name as commom in 
Italy as its equvalents Boileau and Drink- 
water in France and England. Abstemius is 
known to have been bom at Macerata^ from 
his assuming in the titles to some of his books 
the appellation of Maoeratensis. He taught 
grammar at Urbino, and was librarian to the 
duke Guido Ubaldo, whose library, according 
to Abstemius, in the dedication to his book, 
**De quibusdam Locis Obscuris," &c, was 
universally acknowledged to be surpassed by 
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none in the worid. The date of his death i« 
unknown. 

His works are as follows : — I. *'Libri duo 
de quibusdam Locls Obscuris ** (Venice, 4toi, 
without date) ; in the first of which he ex- 
plains some obscure passages in Ovid's 
"Ibis," and one in Valerius Maximus; and 
in the second treats of orthography, and pro- 
poses a new method of writing certain Latin 
words. An abridgment of this woi^ waa 
inserted by Grater in hia "Fax Artium.*' 
2. "Fabnle ex Gneco in Ijitinum versse,** 
printed along with thirty fitbles translated 
from Msop by Laurentius Valla (Venice, 
1495, 4to.>. These fiibles, thus given as 
translations, are in reality originals. They 
are a hundred in number, and from thai 
circmnstance have been named " Heca- 
tomythium." Abstemius afterwards wrote 
a " Hecatomythium secundum," which was 
printed at Venice in 1499, in 4to.; at Faiio 
in 1505, in 12mo., with a dedication dated 
the same year ; at Venice in 1520, in 8vo. ; and 
at Strassburg in 1522. These fiibles were 
induded by Kevelet in his collection pub- 
hshed in 1610, and have in that shape run 
through several editions, though they have no 
great merit Some of them are rather short 
tales than fables, and reflect so freely on the 
clergy, that the work is in the index of pro- 
hibited books. To the editions of 1505 and 
1520, is appended a "Libellus de complu- 
ribus Verbis communibus quts nunc male 
^^peUantur deponentia." 3. A large work 
in Latin on. general geography, which is pre- 
served in manuscript in the Barberini library 
at Rome. It consists of an alj^abetical 
dictionary of all the cities in Uie world, 
giving their deseription and history, and a 
catah^e of their illustrious citizens. Ab- 
stemius also wrote a prelGEM^ to Aurelius 
Victor, printed in the editions of Venice 
1505, and Basil 1530 ; and in the dedication 
to his treatise "De Verbis Communibus," 
speaks of a life of Epaminondas, which he 
had formerly published. (Bayle, Dictum- 
naire Histonque^ edit of 1820, i. 93-4. ; 
Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d'ltalia, I 1181-2.; 
Fabricius, BibUotkeca Latina Medkt et In- 
finuB jEtatis, edit of Mansi, L 3.; Hecmkh- 
wythkum secundum, Fano edition.) T. W. 

ABTA'LION BEN SOLOMON ("•> 
rrD^ p JV^tD3fc(X Mi Italian rabbi of Mo- 
dena, and a member of the academy estat- 
blished by the Spanish Jews at Ferrara. He 
was living in Uie middle of the sixteenth 
century. He wrote " Iggereth Veteshiuvah," I 
an epistle and answer against the book called / 
*^Mashbajith Milchamah" ("Making War . 
to cease") {Psabn Ixvi. 9.), a work whidi f 
was published in the name of the Italian ' ^-- 

Jews in general, to put an end to the violent/ W] 

controversies [Judah Sarval] at Uiat time ait 

going on among their nation. This epistle ^ <trj 

of Abtalion is extant in the work called! ^q^ 

"Paige Majim'' ("Rivers of Waters"), inj b« 
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which he ctllt hhnielf Abtalion de Ccmsilia 
In the prefluse (MiQid), hoverer, pr^xed to 
the same work» he is called Ahtalion hen 
Shelomo. He also wrote anawen to the 
epiaUes of R. Simeon, which were printed at 
Venice, ▲. h. 6368 (a. d. 1608). [Moasa 
CoHBM PoBTO.] (Wolfiua, BUfiiotk. Hehr. 
1 12. 831. iL 1369. iil 7.) C. P. H. 

ABU' 'ABDILLAH, the Shute, (Al-ha- 
aeyn Ihn Mohammed Ihn Zakariyyi) the prin* 
eipal actor in the rcTolntion which eatahliahed 
the dynasty of the lamalliana, or Fitimitea, in 
Africa and Egypt, was horn at San*ah, the 
capital of Yemen, ahont ▲. h. 250 (a« d. 
864). For a long time the powerful party 
to which Abii 'Abdillah belonged had se- 
cretly meditated the overthrow of the 'Ab- 
Uuside dynasty, and the restoration of the 
proscribed fkmily of ' Ali. The original te- 
nets of the Shiites, or partisans of * Ali, were, 
that 'Ali had been unjustly depriTcd of the 
khalifkte; and that the office of im^ or 
spiritual ruler of the Moslems, was, from its 
nature, the inalienable property of him and 
his descendams. But in the course of time 
the party was divided into yarions aecta, one 
of which, the IsmaHiana, held that the 
imamate descended from Ja'fiur A»4edik, the 
sixth imam, to hia son Isma'il, and that the 
number of the hnima was limited to seren ; 
in opposition to the Imlmians, who considered 
M6sa to be the legitimate heir of his fiuher 
Ja'fitf, and who admitted twelye imiuns. 
To the former of those secto Abu ' Abdillah 
bdonged. Upon the death of Isma'il, who 
died before his fhther Ja*&r, his party asserted 
that the imamateiiad passed, by virtue of that 
title, to his am Mohammed, and oonsidered 
him the i^enth and last imam. Accord- 
"^Sly* ¥^er the death of Mohammed, the 
IsmaDKkns constituted the expectation of his 
retmb to the world a leading dogma of their 
iti/^ whilst the spiritual afiairs of the sect 
6ntiiiiied to be administered in succession 
t>7 seTen chieft, or imluns, who were lineal 
deacendants of Isma*il, and who, in conae- 
qiBenoe of being obliged to conceal themselves, 
and fly from place to place ttf avoid the per- 
aecatMitk of the 'Abbassides, were called ** Al- 
oinain& al-musturim *' (the hidden imims). 
Under the administration of the fifth of those 
bn£aia, whose name waa Isma'il, and who re- 
sided at Ispahan, the tenets of the IsmalUaaa 
seem to have received some modification. 
Being an ambidoua man, and endowed with 
greaX abilities, Isma'il thou^t of so shaping 
the tenets of his sect as to render them more 
^fflcient for political purposes. The imm^ 
diate reappearance of the Mahdi, or Director 
— wlio was to restore peace to the world-^ ht 
vrliieli all the Shiites believed, ftimiahed the 
sunbitious chief with a plausible reason for 
nr^in^ his proselytes to collect arms, horses, 
smd all the materials necessary for war ; and 
he yraa thus enabled, under cover of a re« 
li^oua doctrine, to make prepai r atioas for a 
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retolutioD. Missionarlea were also sent inttf 
every Mohammedan country, to spread the 
tenets of the sect, and preach the coming of 
the Mahdi. Isma'il, however, was not able 
to carry on his operations long without rals^ 
ing the suspicion of the government He 
was, in consequence, obliged to remove suc- 
cessively from Ispahan to AhwAz, to Basrah, 
and lastly to Salamiyyah, where he died. Hia 
son and successor, Mohammed, conducted the 
afiOurs of the sect in the same spirit, but with 
more success. Having sent a missionary 
named Ibn Haushab to Arabia, his preach- 
ing was so successful, that in a very short time 
the greater part of that country embraced the 
tenets of the Isma'ilians. Abu 'Abdillah, 
who waa sent frx>m Egypt into Africa on a 
similar mission, was still more fortunate. 
This remarkable man entered Africa in a. h. 
880 (a. i>. 893), in a caravan of pilgrims of 
the tribe of Kotlunah, who were returning to 
their native country. At first he disguised 
the object of his mission, and only attempted 
to inspire his fellow-travellers with affection 
for his person. Having accomplished this, 
he be^ openly to preach the coming of the 
Mahdi, and persuaded the Kotlbnians that 
the expected reformer would soon make his 
appearance among them. By means of this 
and other promises, Abu 'AbdiUah soon ac- 
quired a complete ascendancy over those igno- 
rant Berbers. Some dissension between the 
Kotamians and another tribe of Berbers, which 
arose on his account, gave Abik 'Abdillah 
the first opportunity of using arms in support 
of his cause. Having led the Kotlumians 
against their enemies, he defeated the hostile 
tribes, and took the town of TasrCit. Em- 
boldened by this success, he invaded the ter- 
ritory of Milah, and laid siege to that city. 
The news of these movements having reached 
Tunis, induced Abu Ishak Ibrahim Ahmed 
Ibnu-1-aghlab^ ninth saltan of Eastern Africa, 
of the dynasty of the Aghlabites, to send troops 
against Abu ' Abdillah ; but by avoiding any 
encounter with the royal forces, and with- 
drawinji^ to the mountain fiiuttnesses, the rebel 
maintained hia ground* In ▲. h. 290 (a. d. 
903), perceiving the advantages of his posi- 
tion, Abu 'Abdillah sent a deputation to 
'Obeydullah, who had succeeded his fitther in 
the administration of the affairs of the party, 
and was then residing at Salamiyah, inform- 
hig him ofthe great success of his first attempt 
and that everything was ripe for his appear- 
ance, as the expected Mahdi. Having pre- 
viooaly taken the advice of his counsellors, 
'Obeydullah consented to the proposition ; but 
he had already renderedhimself so suspected, 
by his imprudent conduct, that although he 
set out immediately for Africa, Al-mi&taf 1, 
the reigning khalii^ warned his governor in 
Egypt, and the sovereigns of Africa and 
SigifaB^sah, that this dangerous person was on 
the road. Accordingly, no sooner had 'Obey- 
dsUah, accompanied l^ his son, Abu-l-kisun 
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Mohammedj who reigned afterwards uiider 
the name of Al-kayem-bi-amrillah, (he who 
owes his elevation to God,) set his foot in 
Africa, than he was obliged to fly for his 
life ; he was ultimately discovered at Sigil- 
mesah, and confined to a dungeon by the 
reiffning prince, Al-yasa' Ibn Medrar. Mean- 
whde Abu 'Abdillah was prosecuting his 
conquests in Eastern Africa. After defeat- 
ing, near Kabunah, Ibrahim Ibn Habashi, 
the general of ZiyadatuUah, who had suc- 
ceeded Ibrahim on the throne, he took the 
towns of Telesma and Tobnah (a.h. 291, 
A. D. 904), and he attached the inhabitants 
to his cause by treating them with modera- 
tion. In A. H. 294 (a. d. 907) he entered the 
city of Bujayah (Bugia), the Saldse of Pto- 
lemy, by capitulation; and two years later 
(A. H. 296), his cavalry ravaged the province 
of Kastiliyah ; after which Abu 'Abdillah in 
person advanced against ZiyadatuUah, at the 
head of all his forces. Having besieged 
that prince in the castle of Arbes, or Aris, as 
called by Abu-1-feda (iL 430.), he took that 
fortress by storm on Saturday, the 24th of 
Jum4da the second, of the same year (April, 
A. D. 909). Ziyadatulhih escaped to Rok^dah 
with some of his nobles. The garrison and 
the inhabitants, who had taken refuge in the 
mosque, were all slaughtered. To secure his 
victory, Abu * Abdillidh sent a division of his 
army to Rok^dah, and another to Cairw&n, 
both which cities were speedily reduced. 
Master of all the dominions which had once 
belonged to the Beni Al-aghlab, Abu 'Ab- 
dillah now prepared to deliver 'Obeydullah 
and his son Abu-1-kasim from their captivity. 
Having appointed his two brothers, Abu-1- 
'abbas and Abu Zaki, to govern his conquests 
during his absence, he put himself at the head 
of his army, and marched against Sigilmcsah, 
on Thursday, the 15th of Ramadhim, a. h. 296 
(June 8. A. D. 909). On his route he besieged 
and took Tihart, and slew its king, Yoktan the 
Rustamite ; he arrived at Sigilmcsah on Satur- 
day, the 6th of Dhi-l-lugjah, a. h. 29., and 
took it by storm on the following Sunday. 
'ObeyduUah and his son Abii-1-kasim were u- 
berated from their prison, and Abii 'Abdillah 
having conducted 'Obe^dullah to a magnifi- 
cent tent, delivered his authority into his 
hands, and said to those present, **This is 
my lord and your lord ; God has ftdfilled his 
promise to him ; restored him his right, and 
made his cause victorious." The conduct of 
'Obeydullah on the throne, his tyranny and 
iigustice, and, above all, his ungratefhl beha- 
viour towards the man to whom he owed his 
empire, having alienated the minds of his 
subjects, Abu-l-'abbas, the brother of Abu 
'Abdillfl^ persuaded that chief to enter into 
a conspiracy against his sovereign. Accord- 
ingly, Abu 'Abdillah had an interview with 
the sheikhs of the Kotamah, in which he 
spoke of the tynsmy of 'Obeydullah, and ex- 
pressed doubts as to his being the real Mahdi. 
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It was th^n determined among the oon« 
spirators to examine the body of 'Obeydullah, 
and if the words ** The Mahdi is the Prophet 
of God," should not be found written between 
his shoulders, just as the prophet Moham- 
med is said to have had the seal of his pro- 
phetic mission stamped between his shoulders, 
to put him to death. The conspiracy reached 
the ears of 'Obeydullah. Abu Zaki, one of 
Abu 'Abdillah's brothers, was first put to 
death at Tripoli, where he was residing, and 
Abu 'Abdillah and his brother Abu-l-'abbas, 
were treacherously sliun at Rokedah, on their 
way to the palace, where they were going to 
partake, according to their custom, of the 
sultan's meaL This happened on Tuesday, 
the Ist of Dhi-1-h^ah, a.h. 298 (July 30. 
A.D. 911), at the hour of sunset. The news 
of their execution having been conveyed to 
'Obeydullah, he is said to have exclaimed, 
" God be merciful to thee, O Abu 'Abdillah, 
and reward thee in the world to come for thy 
past zeal I but may (jrod not be merciful to 
thee O Abu-l-'abb^ for thou didst lead him 
astray from the straight path, and hurry him 
down the way of death I" Some writers 
have counted Abu 'Abdillah in the number 
of the Fitimite sultans, but erroneously, as 
he held no authority except in the name of 
'Obeydullah, the true founder of the Fatimite 
dynasty, which has also been called '* the 
dynasty of the 'Obeydites," from his name, 
lliere are in Arabic several histories of the 
Fatimites, the titles of which may be seen in 
the *' Biographical Dictionary " of Higi Khal- 
fidL Some extracts frc^i one of them, the 
work of an anonymous waiter, have lately 
been translated into English : -x" An Account 
of the Establishment of the Fatii^sUe I^asty 
in Africa, &c., from an ancient Arabic MS. 
ascribed to el Mas'udi, belonging to the ducal 
library of Saxe-Gotha, with an Introduction 
and Notes. By John Nicholson. Tubingen, 
1840. 8vo." (Abu-1-feda, Ann. Mud, ii. 77. ; 
0e Sac^, Exposi de la Religion des Druses^ 
L p. Ixiii. et seq. ; Cardonne, Aist de VAfrigue 
etdeTEapagne, ii. 21. ; Al-bekri, translated by 
Quatrem^re, Not et Extraits des MSS,, xii. 
606.; D'Herbelot, Bib, Or,,y. "Mahadi;" 
Ibn Khallekan, Biog. Diet) P. de G. 

ABU' 'ABDILLAH MOHAMMED, sur- 
named Al-mahdi, founder of the religious 
sect and dynasty of the Al-muwahedun, or 
Unitarians, whom the European writers ge- 
nerally designate under the name of ** Ahno- 
hades," was bom in the province of Sus al- 
akss^ in the territory occupied by the tribe 
of Herghah, one of the branches of the great 
tribe of Masmudah, about a. h. 480 (a. d. 
1087-8). His father, Tiumarta, also called 
Asefu^ a word meaning ** light," in the dialect 
of his tribe, appears to have been lamp- 
lighter to one of the mosques of his native 
conntry. (Jbu YiaX^xm^ Hist of the Berber9f 
foL 103.) After learning to read and ex- 
pound the Koran, Abu 'Abdillah resolved 
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iipdn leaving his native conntry, and tra- 
velling in search of knowledge. He went 
first to Cordova, where he attended the 
lectures of the most eminent theologians, and 
was present at the controversial disputes 
which the newly imported doctrines of Abu 
Hamid Al-ghazzali, an eastern writer, had 
raised among the students of that capitaL 
[Abu' Ha'mid.] At last the doctrines of 
that philosopher having been condemned by 
an assembly of Cordovan ulemas, and his 
works consigned to the flames by order of 
'Ali Ibn Yiisuf, the Ahnoravide reigning so- 
vereign, Abu 'Abdillah, who had become a 
convert to his opinions, left Cordova and re- 
paired to Almeria, where he embarked for 
the East, in a. h. 500 (a. d. 1106-7). After a 
short stay at Alexandria and Cairo, he went 
to Arabia, for the purpose of performing his 
pilgrimage, and on his return to Egypt he 
storted for Baghdad. Here he found Abu 
Hamid Al-ghaszali, who was preaching with 
great success the doctrines which had been 
condemned by the theologians of Cordova. 
Being admitted among his disciples, Abu 
'AbdHlah showed so much assiduity that he 
coon became one of his favourite pupils. 

One day Abu Hamid asked him if he came 
from Cordova, and whether he knew how 
his doctrines had been received there. Abu 
'Abdillah having acquainted him with the 
sentence passed by the assembly, and the 
burning of his works by the command of the 
Almoravide prince, Abu Hlunid raised his 
hands to heaven, and exclaimed, ** May the 
Almighty overthrow their empire, and treat 
them as they treated my books I " upon which 
Abu 'Abdillah drawing apart, said, ** Please 
to God to render me the instrument of thy 
vengeance I " After remaining three years 
under the tuition of Abd Hamid, Abu 'Ab- 
dillah returned to his native country, intend- 
ing to execute the design which he had 
conceived. At first he wandered from place 
to place, zealously preaching his master's 
doctrines, but without much success. On his 
arrival at Mahdiyyah, the governor, who had 
been cautioned against Abu 'Abdillah, tried 
to secure his person ; but he fled to Bigeyah 
(Bugia), and from thence to Tqjura, a town 
of the province of Telemsan. On the road to 
that place he fell in with a youth of the name 
of 'Abdu-1-miimen, who» m company with 
his father, was travelling to Egypt, for dlie pur- 
pose of performing his pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Being much struck by the comely appearance 
of the youth, as well as by his learning and 
ready wit, Abu 'Abdillah persuaded hun to 
share his fortunes; and, 'Abdu-1-mumen 
having accepted the proposal, the two friends 
travelled to Fez, and took up their lodgings 
at a madrisah, or college, adjoining the 
jDOsqne of Taryanah. For four consecutive 
years Abu 'Abdillah and his disciple 'Abdu-1- 
mumen laboured assiduously to inculcate the 
|iew doctrines, preaching against the use of 
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wine, perftimes, music, and other abuses in^- 
troduced into the Mohammedan religion. 
The result, however, was far from answering 
their expectations ; and Abu 'Abdillah having 
dreamed that at Marocco only coiQd his 
preaching be attended with success, deter- 
mined upon repairing thither with his dis* 
ciple. On his arrival there (a. h. 514, a. 0» 
1120-1), Abu 'Abdillah began openly to 
preach reform in the markets and other 
public places, and to inveigh bitterly against 
the corruption of the age. One day he en- 
tered the principal mosque of the place, and 
sat himself on the seat reserved for the Imam. 
Upon being informed that the place which 
he occupied belonged to the sultan, he ex- 
claimed, ** The temples belong to God, and to 
God alone I " Shortly after, ' Ali Ibn Yusuf, 
the reigning sultan of Northern Africa, entered 
the mosque, when all who were present rose 
to salute him, with the exception of Abu 
'Abdillah, who kept his seat When the 
service was ended, he approached 'Ali, and 
in a voice loud enough to be heard by all the 
assembly, said, ** Provide a remedy for the 
afflictions of thy subjects, or else thou shalt 
account for it at the day of judgment!" 
Believing him to be one of those ascetic 
maniacs who, fancying themselves inspired, 
wander about the cities and towns of Africa, 
and are reputed saints by the inhabitants, 
'Ali asked the bold intruder whether he 
wanted anything; ** Nothing," answered 
Abu 'Abdillah, '* which this world can give. 
I am a poor man, and my business is not of 
this world; my mission is only to preach 
reform ; but thou art the person upon whom 
the task devolves of correcting abuses." 'Ali 
was struck by these words, and he ordered his 
theologians to examine the doctrines of the 
pretended prophet. When called upon to ex- 
plain his religious opinions, Abu 'Abdillah 
did it with so much eloquence, and in so or- 
thodox a manner, that he was unanimously 
acquitted by his judges. The artful fanatic 
was now suffered to pursue his vocation, until 
the excitement produced by his violent ha- 
rangues upon the multitude was such that a 
revolt was apprehended, and he was ordered 
to leave Marocco. Upon this Abii 'Abdillah 
retired to a cemetery, caUed Al-jabb6nah» 
close to the capital, where he built himself a 
hut among the graves. He was soon fol- 
lowed thither by crowds of people, who ve- 
nerated him as a saint, and who listened with 
pleasure to his denunciations of the vices of 
the Almoravides, whom he accused of being 
infidels and perverters of the true faith. 
Orders having been issued for his apprehen- 
sion, he received timely intelligence, and 
fled to Aghmat, accompanied by a host of 
proselytes. Not deeming himself secure in 
that city, he went to Tinmelel, in the pro- 
vince of Sus al-akssa, where he arrived in 
the month of ShawwiU, a. h. 514 (Jan. a. d. 
1121). His success in that quarter was 
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npid. The tribes of Herghah, Hentftah 
Tinmelel, Kadmiyah, Jenfmh, and others 
inhabiting the gorges and vaJleys of the 
Atlas, flocked to his standard and embimoed 
his doctrines ; and within three months after 
his arrival at Tinmelel, the successfhl preacher 
foond himself at the head of an army of 
proselytes ready to obey his wilL Hitherto 
Abu 'Abdillah had contented himself with 
preaching to his followers the coming of the 
Mahdi*, as announced in an old prophecy ; 
but when he saw his power increased, he 
determined upon giving himself ont as the 
expected Mahdi. One day, in conformity 
with a preconcerted plan, as Abd *Abdillah 
was in his tent explaining to his disciples the 
benefits to mankind from the appearance of 
the expected reformer, 'Abdu-1-mumen rose 
and said, "O master! thou announcest a 
Mahdi ; but the description thou girest of 
him applies only to thyself Be then our 
Mahdi, and we swear to obey thee." 'Abdu- 
l-miimen and his disciples then took the oath 
of allegiance to Abu *Abdillah, and on the 
ensuing day he was publicly proclaimed by 
all the Berber tribes which had embraced 
his doctrines. Abu ' Abdillah's first care was 
to institute a regular government; he con- 
fided the administration of affiurs to a council 
composed of ten sheikhs, among whom 
'Abdu-1-mumen occupied the first rank, but 
he reserved a general control to hixnself. 
He divided his followers into thirteen classes^ 
and appointed a number of theologians, or 
talbes, to instruct the Berbers in the duties of 
the Mohammedan religion, which they had 
entirely neglected and forgotten. Perceiving 
that, owing to the rudeness of their native 
dialect, the Berbers could not pronounce and 
retain in their memory the first surah, or 
chapter, of the Koran, he devised the following 
stratagem. He picked out as many men as 
there were words in that chapter, formed 
them into a company, and named each of 
them after one word in the chapter : he then 
had them daily marshalled and called out, 
until they learned all the words by heart. 

At the news of this formidable insurrec- 
tion, the governor of Sus marched agunst 
the rebels *, but he was defeated with great 
Ums, and compelled to retreat upon Aghmit, 



• The ShliCes believe that Abd.l-k£fim Mohiunmed, 
•OTiumed Al-mahdf (the director), the twelfth ImCm 
of the race of * Ali« who was put to death in a. ■. 964 
(a. d. 877), by the order of the Khallf Al-mu'tamed, i« 
■till tiring, and is to appear and sttfajlect the entire 
worM to hit empire. A wdl.aathentlcated tradition 
attributes to the Mohammedan prophet the following 
words : — ** The time shall come when a man of my 
family, bearing my name and patronymic, shall fill the 
earth with equity and jostice, aa it bad before been 
filled with tyranny and oppression ; be shall rule seven 
years." Upon the strength of thts prophecy several 
Impostors bare at diffierent times appeared m AfHca, 
assuming the title of Mahdi (director) ; and not many 
years ago, since the occupation of Algiers by the 
French, a Berber named Mohammed Ibn *Amr has 
assumed the title of Mabdl among the Feilatahs to 
the south of the SaUtrA, or Great Amcao Desert. See 
Vouvesm JourmU AfiaJamte, Ir. 179. 
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whither he was followed by the vietorio« 
Almohades. An army sent from Marooco, 
under an experienced general, named Al- 
ahwal, shared a similar fiite. It was defeated 
and dispersed; the commander remaining 
among the dead. Encouraged by their suo- 
cess, the Almohades marched to Marocco, 
which they besieged for some days ; but, on 
the dd of the Shalxin, a. h. 616 (Oct. 6» 
A.D. 1122X despairing of reducing that ca- 
pital, they raised the siege, and retired to 
their settlements beyond the Atlas. The 
ensuing year, after defeating Tendm, All's 
brother, in a sanguinary encounter, the 
^lahdi again laid siege to Marocco. This 
time he remained for upwards of two yean 
encamped on the moontain of Ikliz, close to 
the capital^ whence he sent bodies of light 
cavalry to waste the neighbouring country. 
A scarcity of provisions began to be felt m 
Marocco, which would have fidlen into the 
hands of the pretended prophet, had not the 
news of a revolt among itte tribes of the 
Atlas summoned him to Tinmelel (a. h. 519, 
A. D. 1125). After reducing the refiraetory 
tribes to submission, the Mahdi made im- 
mense preparations to assail the tottering 
empire of Uie Aimoravides. At his summons 
40,000 men took the field ; but as he was 
retained at Tinmelel by an illness, ihmi which 
he had little hope of recovery, he entrusted 
the command of the forces to his ikithftd 
'Abdu-1-mumen and to Abii Mohammed Al- 
busheyr, one of die ten sheikhs of the coun- 
cil. On the other hand; the preparations of 
'Ali were immense. Determined to strike a 
decisive blow for the defence of his empire, he 
had summoned to his aid all the tribes whi<di 
acknowledged his sway, and he marched 
against the enemy at the head of 100,(K)0 
men. The two armies met in the neighboar-^ 
hood of Aghmit ; and after a series c£ skir* 
mishes, which lasted for several days, the 
Aimoravides were again defeated in a pitched 
battle, and pursued to the walls of Marocco^ 
which was immediately invested* The be- 
sieged defended themselves for some time 
with unabafted vigour; but it is probable that 
the fdaoe would soon have been compelled to 
capitulate, had not one of *Ali's svperior 
officers^ named 'Abdullah Ibn Hnmnshk, a 
native <^ Spain, ofPered to sally out in the 
dead of night against the enemy at the head 
of a ehosen body of men. The attempt waa 
attended with the most comj^ete success; and 
' Abdnlfaih re-entered Maroeco with 300 heads 
of the enemy. 'All next led his troopa 
against the besiegers, wh<wi he completely 
routed ; and after losing Al-bosheyr, one of 
their generals, the Ahnohadeawere oompelled 
to raise the sie^ of Maroeeo. When intelU- 
gence of this disaster reached Tinmelel, Ab& 
' Abdilkdi inquired, ^'Does ' Abda-l-m^anen still 
live?" and on being answered in the affirma^ 
tive, he exclaimed, *' Then oor empire is not 
lost'* Shortly after this, Abd' Abdillahdied* 
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on Thvndaj, fhe 25th of RamadhiD, a» b. 594 
(Aug. 81. A.D. 11 SO), aecordmg to the hiB- 
torian Al-bornun; or on the Idth of the 
same month (Aug. 19. ▲.!>. 1180% acoording 
to other authoritiea. He was buried with 
great pomp in the mosque of Tinmelel^ which 
he himself had built Before he died, he 
entrusted to 'Abdu-l-m(imen the prosecution 
of his plans of conquest and reft>nn, as well 
as the keeping of a book of prophecies, called 
** Al'jefir," which he pretended to have receiyed 
from his master Abd Hamid Al-ghazsali, 
and in which he beliered himself to be de- 
scribed as the Mahdi who was to restore 
peace and hi4>piness to mankind. Abu 'Ab* 
diUah is reported to ha?e written several 
works, which were held in great yenerstioo 
by the sultans of his dynasty. One was en- 
titled, *« Kitabu-t-tauhid" (** The Book of the 
Unity of God"); another, '"Kitabu-l-kawi'id" 
C* The book of the Foundations of Religion"); 
and a third, «* Kitabu-1-imlnat" Q* The Book 
of the Faith "). They were all written in the 
Berber language. His followers were called 
Al-muwahedun ; that is, the Unitarians, in 
opposition to the AlmoraTides, whom they 
designated under the appellation of Al-mu- 
jassimiin (the Gorporalists). They are also 
occasionally called Al-mahdiun, or the fol- 
lowers of the Mah^ The empire founded 
by this impostor lasted for upwards of 140 
yean, until ▲. s. 665 (▲. d. 1266-7) ; when Al- 
murtadhi, the eleyenth sultan of the Almo- 
hades, was dethroned by Abii Dabus. Some 
historians, however, do not consider Abii 
*Abdillah as the founder of the dynasty of 
the Almohades; because, they say, his power 
was more spiritual than temporai, and tiie 
empire of die Almoraridea was not com- 
pletely overthrown tiU the reign of his suc- 
cessor, 'Abdu-l-m6men. Henoe Ibn Khald(in, 
the author of the «'Karttls,"and others, call 
the dynasty ** Danlat ' Abdu-I-mumeni^mOi '* 
(the dynasty of 'Abdu-1-mumen). (Immra, 
KartMy p. SOI, etMq.i Caidonne, Hitt de V 
Afriquej ii 185. ; Chenier, Rtcherchn nor U§ 
Maures, 55, etseq. ; Abdi-l-feda, Ann, Mtui iii. 
401. 8».; Ibn Khaldfin, Hist of the Berber*, 
chap, of the Mahdi, MS. Brit Mus. Na 9575. 
fbL 108.; Gonde, Hiet de la Dam. iL 349.) 

P. de O. 
ABU"ALI AL-KALr. [Isma'i^] 
ABU ALPHARAG (iK-)fi^H n^X a 
Karaite or Saddncean Jew, who was bring 
about the year a.d. 1100, or at any rate in 
die vevy early part of the twelfth century. 
He is called by Hottinger {Hisktria Ecclea. 
zii 244.) Abulpharffus, in which misnomer 
^isel and Hendreieh hare followed him. 
Abu Alpharag was a native of Palestine, 
where he suddenly appeared as a new and 
fierce champion of the Karaite doctrines; and 
here he wrote a commentary on the Penta- 
teuch, in which he endeacvoured to confhte 
and overturn the doctrines of the rabbis, 
wMch are built vpoa the Mirimic traditions, 
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and wherein he attacks with great fiercenett 
themselvesy their traditions, ceremonies, and 
ond law. His book was brought into Spain 
by a certain Spanish Jew, who is called ''Ben 
Altaras" (the son of TarasusX who having 
visited Alpharag in the Holy Land had em** 
braced his doctrmes, and afterwards con- 
verted many of his countrymen to theou 
We are told this by his great antagonist^ 
Abraham ben Dior Harishon, in the ''Sepher 
Hakkabbala," p. 20, 21., who speaks of hhn 
and his work m a strain no way inferior to 
his own in bitterness, for in quoting some 
passages of this commentary he says that he 
does so to expose the singular vanity and 
folly of this man. Indeed it was the com* 
mentary of this author, and the consequent 
revival of the Karaite sect in Spain, which 
caused Aba ben Dior to write his book of 
the Cabbala, in which the rabbinical tradi- 
tions are traced from the beginning of the 
world to his own times. This celebrated 
commentary of Abu Alpharag, which had 
so much ixifluence at the time, seems to have 
perished altogether ; according to Bartolocci 
its first words were, "Reshitii hacho^k" 
(''The be^nnin^ of the darkness"). Bar- 
toloccius, BibHoA, Mag, Babb. i 8, 4. ; Wol- 
fkaByBiblwdi.Hebr.l&.) C.P.H. 

,ABU AMRAM BEN ABDALLA (UK 
n?13K p tnOV\ a Jewish physician of 
Cordova in Spain, whose name shows him 
to be of a Moorish ftmily. He is the author 
ot a work in the Spanish language, " Sobre 
kk Gota," on the gout, which was in the 
library of the Escmnal, according to WolfP, 
who cites a manuscript catalogue of that 
libiwy. (yfomaB,BiltatLHebr,ul7.] 
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ABU' 'AMRU AL-AUZAT, a celebrated 
Mohammedan doctor, was bom at Balbek, 
in ▲. B. 88 (▲. D. 706-7). His entire name 
was Ab6 'Amru 'Abdu-r-rahmlm Ibn 'Amru 
Ibn Mohammed, and he used the patronymic 
Al-ansi'i, because he belonged to a clan 
called Attz&', of the tribe of Dhi-Kali', amon^ 
the Arabs dT Yemen. When he waa in his 
infoncy his mother took him to Beyriit, where 
he devoted himself so ardently to the pursuit 
of knowledge that he iigured his heahh. He 
then went to Damascus, where he soon became 
known as a lawyer and tiieologian, and obtamed 
the office of kldhi, or judge, which he filled 
with universal satis&ction. He conformed 
entirely to the sunnah, or body of traditionary 
law. A collection of his legal decisions^ 
amounting, it is asserted, to no less than 70,000, 
was carefoUy preserved by his disciples after 
his death, and constituted a sort of civil and 
criminal code, which lasted in full vigour, in 
Syria and part of Egypt nntil about tibe year 
160 of the H^ra (a. d. 776-7), when it was 
superseded by the new school, or sect of 
Malik Ibn Aus. The doctrines of Al-anzal 
were likewise professed by the Moslems of 
Spain, until the reign of Al-hakem I. of Cor- 
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doTa, -wlio ordered all the Jadges in his do- 
minioiu to determine accor^ng to the fleet of 
Malik. According to the biographer Ibn 
Khallekan, {Tyd, Ind. Na 369.) Al-aoza*! 
died at Beyrut, on Sunday the 2d of Sa&r, 
A. H. 157 (Dec 21. a. d. 773), or, according to 
other authorities, on the ensuing month of 
Rabi' the First He 'waa buried close to the 
principal gate of Beyrut, "where his tomb was 
Btill in the fourteenth century an object of 
veneration for the Moslems. (Ibn Khalle- 
kan, Biog. Diet; D'Herbelot, Bih, Or. t. 
** Auaai, Malec.") P. de G. 

ABU' 'AMRU 'OTHMA'N AS-SEY- 
RAFF A0-DA'Nr, sumamed Omawl, be- 
cause one of his ancestors had been a freed- 
man of one of the sultans of Cordova, was 
bom at Catarasa, near Cordova, in a. h. 371 
(a. d. 981-2). Having completed his studies 
at Cordova, -whither he -was sent by his 
parents, he left Spain at the age of six-and- 
twenty, and arrived at Cairwan, where he 
made a short stay. He then proceeded to 
Egypt, and made his pilgrimage to Mecca. 
On his return to Spain, in a. h. 409 (1008-9), 
he inhabited Saragossa, Cordova, and Denia 
in succession, in each of which cities he filled 
the functions of mokri, or reader of the 
Koran, to the mosque. He died at Denia, in 
A. H. 444 (a. d. 1052-3). He is said to have 
written upwards of one hundred and twenty 
different works, chiefly upon the duties at- 
tached to his profession, and the manner of 
reading the Koran. Those whose titles are 
known are: "Al-mokni fi ma'refati khatt 
masahif al-amsar" (" Sufficient Rules on the 
Orthography of the Koran"); Bib, Paru 
No. 239. ** Kitabu-t-teysir fi-l-koraati-s- 
8aba' " (" Easy Method to learn the Seven 
Schools, or Maimers, of reading the Koran"), 
Bib. Esc, No. 1382., Brit Mua, No. 9485., 
Bib. BodL No. 244. " Ikhtissar ft rasmi-1- 
mashaf " (*' Short Rules on the Orthography 
of the Koran"). Some extracts from the 
first-named work have been published by 
De Sacy, in the eighth volume of the ** No- 
tices et Extraits des MSS. de la Biblio- 
th^ue du Roi," p. 290. (Casiri, Bib. Arab. 
Higp. Esc. ii. 110. 138. 145.; D'Herbelot, 
iBib. Or. sub voc. " Dani, Othman.") 

P. deG 

ABU' BAHR SEFWA'N, IBN IDRFS 
AT-TOJIBI', a celebrated poet and historian, 
was bom at Murcia, in Spam, about a. h. 500 
(a. d, 1 106-7). Few particulars are known 
of his life ; but his works, some of which are 
still in existence, are both numerous and im- 
portant He wrote a biographical dictionaiy 
of eminent authors and poets, who were his 
contemporaries, with numerous extracts from 
their writings in prose and verse. This pro- 
duction, which was held in great repute 
among the Arabs of Spain, was intended as a 
supplement to the " Kalayidu-l-*ikiyan" ("Gold 
Necklaces ") by Ibn Khakan, a work containing 
the lives of illustrious men who lived in the 
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sixth centoty of the H^ra. [Ax-FataA Ibh 
EIhakan.] Abu Bohr entitled his work, 
" Zadn-1-musafiri " (♦* Food for the Traveller"> 
It is in the Escurikl library. No. 354. Abu 
Bahr also wrote an account of his travels 
through Spain and Africa ; a work, in two 
volumes, on the advantages of science \ and a 
poetical description of Mohammedan Spain^ 
which he dedicated to 'Abdu-r-rahm4n, son 
of Abu Yal^iib Yusu^ second sultan of the 
Al-muwahediin, or Almohades. He published 
also a collection from the best poets of his 
nation, entitled " Mi^mu* asha'r Andalus" ("A 
Collection of Andalusian Poetry"). Abu 
Bohr died at his native city, Murcia, in a. h. 
578 (a.d. 1182-3); not in 598, as Casiri has 
erroneously stated. ( Al-makkari, Mch. Ihpi, 
i. 195.356.476.; Casiri, Bib. Arab. Hi^. 
^«c. i. 93. il 97.) P. deG. 

ABU' BEKR, first khalif after Mohammed, 
was bom in a.d. 571. He was the son of 
Abu-1-kahafah, and belonged to the illus- 
trious tribe of Koraysh. His original name 
was 'Abdu-1-ka^ah (the servant of the 
Kabbah) ; but, upon lus conversion to Islam, 
Mohanuned made him change his name into 
that of *AbduUah (the servant of God). 
When the prophet married his daughter, 
*A'yeshah, he assumed the surname of Abd 
Bekr (the father of the virgin), by which he 
is more generally known. Abu Bekr was 
very use^ to Mohammed at the commence- 
ment of his undertaking, as he not only was 
one of the first to embrace Islam, but exerted 
himself in spreading the new religion, and 
augmenting the number of its prosel^rtes. He 
likewise vouched for his veracity in every 
thing which Mohammed related concerning 
his revelations, and his nocturnal journey to 
heaven, owing to which he received firom the 
prophet the surnames of As-sedik (the fidth* 
ful witness), and 'Atik (the preserved from 
hell-fire). At the time of Mohammed's 
death (a. d. 632), two powerftil parties, the 
Muh^irun (co-exiles), and the Ansar (help- 
ers), claimed the right of appointing his 
successor. The former, who were so called 
from their having accompanied the prophet 
in his flight fW>m Mecca to Medina, founded 
their pretensions on havinp^ been the first 
to declare themselves in his fiivour ; whilst 
the Ansar pleaded that they had sap- 
ported him in his disgrace, when he was 
banished finom his native city, and had 
enabled him to surmount all opposition. [Mo- 
hammed.] At last, through the interpositioii 
of 'Omar, both parties agreed to elect Ab6 
Bekr, who was accordingly sworn on the 
15th of Rabi' the first, a. h. 11 (June 9. 
A. D. 632), not without some opposition on 
the part of 'All, who, being the son-in-law ci 
the prophet, considered himself entitled to 
the empire. ['Aii ibn abi' Taub.] Abii 
Bekr's first attention was directed towards 
reducing many rebellious tribes, which to- 
wards the close of Mohammed's life had 
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reAotmeed their new religion, und refased to 
pay the coBtomary tribute. Abu Bekr 
marched against them, defeated them, and 
made their children slaves. An Arab of the 
tribe of Ased, named Toleyhah Ibn Khoway- 
lad, who called himself a prophet, having 
stirred the tribes of Ased, Ghatfan, and Tay 
into rebellion, Abu Bekr sent against him 
Khaled Ibn Walid, sumamed Sey^lah (the 
sword of God), who defeated the impostor and 
dispersed his followers, (a. h. 12, ad. 633-4.) 
Another apostate, named Moseylemah, who 
had risen in the province of Yemamah, shared 
8 similar &te. He was defeated and slain 
by Khaled. The troubles in Arabia being 
pacified, Abu Bekr directed all his attention 
towards extending the limits of bis empire. 
Khaled received orders to conduct the troops 
under his command into Arabian *Ir&k. He 
was extending the sway of Islam in that 
quarter by the most rapid and splendid suc- 
cess, when he was suddenly recalled to Me- 
dina^ to take charge of the expedition which 
was proceeding towards Damascus. Khaled 
marched to Syria, defeated the generals of the 
Greek empire, took Basrah, and soon after Da- 
mascus itself. But Abu Bekr did not live to 
hear of these splendid achievements: he died 
at Medina, on Friday the 23d of Jumada 
the second, a. k. 13 (Aug. 23. a. d. 634), 
after a reign of two years, three months, and 
nine days, or, according to other authorities, 
five-and-twenty days. He was then sixty-three 
years old. He left several sons, none of 
whom succeeded to the khalifate ; for on his 
deatn-bed he appointed 'Omar Ibnu-1-khattab 
to be his successor. His father, 'Othman, 
sumamed Abu Kahafah, survived to the suc- 
ceeding reign of *Omar, when he died at the 
advanced age of ninety-nine. Pious and humble 
beyond his contemporaries, Abu Bekr is ac- 
knowledged, even by the partisans of *AU, 
who consider him a usurper, to have been 
the mildest monarch that ever wielded a 
sceptre. Such was the liberality of his dis- 
position, that, on the Friday of each week 
after evening prayers, he distributed to the 
poor the remainder of his own and the 
public money, after appropriating a small 
portion of it for his own maintenance. Among 
other sayings recorded of him, the following 
are worthy of notice : ** Good deeds are a 
shield a^nst the blows of adversity," and 
** Death is the easiest of all things after, and 
the hardest of all things before." (Abu-1- 
feda, De Vita et Reb. Geat Mahommedig, 
(Oxon. 1723,) p. 17. ; Ann, Musi i. 220. ; Al- 
makin,IfUt Sar. p. 17. ; Ad-diyarbekri, Gen, 
Hist MS. ; Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ix. 358. 
8vo.) P. de G. 

ABU' BEKR AL-MAHRI', vizir of Al- 
mu'tamed Ibn ' Abbad, third sultan of Seville, of 
the dynasty of the' Abbadites, was bom at Shan- 
bos, a town in the neighbourhood of Silves, 
in A. H. 422 (a. d. 1031). His name was Mo- 
hammed, and he was the son of 'Ammiir, an 
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iUustrioas Arab of the tribe of Mahrah Ibn 
Jeydan« In a. h. 444, when Mohammed Ibn 
'Abbad, who afterwards ascended the throne 
of Seville, under the name of Al-mu'tamed 
'ila-illah " (" he who relies on God "), marched 
by his father's command against Mohammed 
Ibn Sa'id, lord of Santa Maria and Silves, 
Abii Bekr enlisted under the banners of 
that prince, who bein^ pleased with his ser- 
vices took him to Seville, and in the course 
of time appointed him his vizir. When Al« 
mamiln, king of Toledo, invaded the territory 
of Murcia, whose king, Ahmed Ibn Tahir, was 
a tributary of Al-mu'tamed, Abu Bekr was 
sent to his assistance with considerable forces. 
Finding, however, that he could not success- 
fully contend with his adversary, who had a 
body of Castilian troops under his pay, Abu 
Bekr took the bold resolution of repairing 
with a slight escort to Barcelona, where he 
obtained from the Count Raymond IL a body 
of cavaliy, upon the payment of ten thousand 
dinars. With these forces Abii Bekr retumed 
to Murcia, and obliged the enemy to evacuate 
that kingdom. In a. h. 471 (a.d. 1078-9), 
Abd Tahir having ref\ised to pay the custo- 
mary tribute, Al-mu'tamed sent against him 
his vizir Abu Bekr, who besieged and took 
his capital, and deprived Abu Tahir of 
the throne. On his return to Seville, Abu 
Bekr was accused of having placed most 
of the fortresses of that kingdom in the hands 
of his friends and relatives, and of holding 
correspondence with the king of Castile, with 
a view to his own personal aggrandisement. 
Al-mu'tamed resolved upon lus destruction ; 
but Abu Bekr, having received timeW intelli- 
gence, fled to Murcia, and thence to Valencia* 
Not deeming himself secure in the latter city, 
he went to Toledo, at that time the court 
of Alphonso VI., who had conquered it in 
A. p. 1081, and remained some time under 
his protection. Some angr^ expressions 
which escaped Alphonso havmg made Abu 
Bekr suspect that his life was in danger, he 
escaped from Toledo, and repaired to Sara- 
gossa, by whose king, Abu 'A'mir Yusnf Ibn 
Hiid, he was kindly received ; but the king 
of Seville, who dreaded his influence and his 
talents, had him seized and taken to his capital* 
where he was executed in Rabi' the first, 
A. H. 479 (a. d. 1084). Abu Bekr was con- 
sidered one of the best poets of his age ; and 
the worksof Al-makkari (BritMus. No.7534.) 
and Al-fat'h (ib. No. 9580.) abound with ex- 
tracts from his poems. The latter author 
says that a beautiful elegy was composed on 
the death of Abu Bekr, by a Sevilian poet* 
named Abu Mohammed 'Abdu-1-jelil Ibn 
Wahbun. (Conde, Hutt de la Dom. vol. ii. 
chap. viii. ; Casiri, Bib, Arab. Hisp. Eac, il. 
44. ; Ibn Khallekan, Biog. Diet) P. de G. 

ABU' BEKR AL MU'TADD. [Hisham 
III.] 

ABU' BEKR IBNU-L-ARABL [Mo* 
HAMicED Ibn Abdillah.] 
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ABU'-FARA'S AL-HAM DA'OT is the 

somame of a celebrated Arabian poet who 
lived in the fourth century of the Higra. His 
name was AI-h4rith Ibn Abi-l-*ala Said Ibn 
Hamdin Ibn Hamdiin, and he was the cousin 
of NItfiru-d-daulah and Serfh-d-daulah, both 
kings of Haleb (Aleppo), of the dynasty of the 
Beni Tf»rnAin. According to Ibn Khallekan, 
Abii Paris was bom in a. s. 320 (▲. d. 932); 
according to other authorities, one year later. 
His father Said was murdered, in the month 
of Rejeb, a. h. 323 (▲. i>. 935), by his nephew 
Nasiru-d-daulah, who, hearing that the go- 
vernment of Mosul and Diyar-bekr had b^n 
farmed out secretly to him by the khalif Ar- 
rUdhi-biilah, attacked Sa'id on the road thither, 
with a troop of honemen, and put him to 
death. Abu Faras lived at the court of his 
cousin Sevfti-d-danlah, sultan of Aleppo, who 
distinguished him above the rest of his fiunily, 
and conferred on him great honours, taking 
him with him on his military expeditions, or 
leaving him behind as his heutenant during 
his absence. In one of his engagements with 
the Greeks, Abii Farls received an arrow 
wound, and was made prisoner. He was 
taken to Karshinah (the Gharsianum Castmm 
ofCedrenus); but one day having mounted 
a horse, he spurred him from the top of the 
wall into the river, and escaped across the 
Mohammedan frontier. In a.h. 351 (Nov. 
A. D. 962) Abii Paris was agun made pri- 
soner, in an engagement with &e Greeks near 
Manbej, and was tiJcen to Constantinople, 
where he remained in captivity until his 
cousin Seyfh-d-daiUah redeemed him, in a. h. 
355 (a. D. 965-6). During his confinement 
he composed several poems called " Rii- 
mivyah,**that is, pieces composed in the land 
of the Riim (Greeks), in which he implores 
Seyfu-d-danlah in the most pathetic terms to 
pay his ransom, and free him from captivity. 
He likewise wrote several " Taradiyyah," or 
hunting-pieces, which are highly esteemed by 
the Arabs. Ath-tha'alebi, in his ** Yatimatn- 
dKlahr^* (•« Unique Pearl of the Age"), a 
biography of Arabian poets, in the British 
Museum (No. 9678.), calls Abii Paras ** tiie 
pearl of his time, and the sun of his age, in 
learning, talent, generosity, glory, eloquence, 
horsemanship, and bravery;*' Al-mn'tamed 
Ibn 'Abbid, king of Seville, himself a good 
poet, used to say, ** Arabic poetry began with a 
prince, and ended witii one ; " meaning, by the 
former, 'Amru-1-kays, king of Kindah, one of 
the best Arabian poets in the times preceding 
Islam, and by the latter, Abu Faras. Al-mu- 
tennabi bore also testimony to tiie high po- 
etical talents of Abii Faras, of whom he always 
•poke with the greatest respect Abii Paras 
was killed in a combat with Abu-l-mali, son 
of Seyfh-d-daulah, in the month of Rabi' 
the second, a. h. 357 (March, a. d. 968). The 
cause of his enmity with that prince is not 
well ascertained, but Ibn KhiUlek&n (vol. i. 
p. 368.) relates that on the death of Seyfti-d- 
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danlah, Abii Far^ resolved to take forcible 
possession of the throne; but that when Abii- 
1-mali received information of his prqject, he 
sent against him a body of cavalry, by whom 
he was put to death. (HIiji Khalfidi, Lex, 
Ency, ii. 256.; Freytag, Sdeeta ex Historic 
Halelti; Ibn Khallekin's Biog, Diet i. 366.; 
De Sacy, Chreet Arab. ii. 37.) P. de G. 

ABU' HA'MID AL-GH AZZ A'Lr (MO- 
HAMMED IBN MOHAMMED AT- 
TU'SIO, sumamed" H(?jjatu-l-isUm *•(« Proof 
of Islam "), and ** Zeynu-d-din " (** Ornament 
of the Faith'*), a celebrated Mohammedan 
doctor, was bom at Tiis, a large town of 
KlhoHLssin, in a. h. 450 (others say 451), 
(a. d. 1058-9). When still young, he travelled 
to Nisapiir, and placed himself under the 
celebrated theologian Abii-l-mali 'Abdu-1- 
malek Ibn 'Abdillah, better known by his 
samame of ** Imamu-l-harameyn," or the 
Im&m of Mecca and of Medina, because he 
had exercised the fonctions of im^ at those 
two cities. On the death of his master, in a. h. 
478 (a. d. 1065), Abii HImid proceeded to 
Baghdiid, where he formed an intimacy with 
Nadhimu-1-molk, vizir of Malek SluJi, one 
of the sultans of the race of 8e\}iik, who ap- 
pointed him reader of theology to a college 
erected at his own expense m that capit^, 
and had him also nominated imim to one of 
the mosques of that city. Abii Hamid did 
not long ei\)oy his elevated position. Dis- 
gusted with the vices of the capital, he de- 
termined upon embracing the monastic life. 
Having accordingly distributed all his pro- 
perty to the poor, and assumed the habit of 
a fE^Lir, he retired to Mecca, where he spent 
some years in seclusion, and entirely devoted 
to the study ofphilosophy and divinity. From 
Mecca, Abii Hamid travelled into Syria, and 
visited Damascus and Jerusalem. He then 
went into Egypt, and after staying some time 
at Curo and Alexandria, returned to his 
native town, Tiis, where he spent the re- 
mainder of his time in the composition of 
various works on divinity and philosophy, 
which are celebrated among Mohammedans. 
About A.H.480 (A.D. 1087) he returned to 
Baghdad, where he died in a. h. 505 (a. d. 
1111). Ab6 H£mid Al-ghaszili was one of 
the most eminent divines of his time ; he was 
a man of sound judgment and immense 
erudition ; but he foiled in his attempt to 
reconcile the absurd notions of Mohammedan 
philosophy with the doctrines of the Greeks, 
and made himself many enemies, who accused 
him of heresy, and prevailed upon the aa- 
thorities to have his works seised and com- 
mitted to the flames. On the other hand, 
several learned men who studied the works 
of the Greek philosophers, finding that he 
did not suffieientiy maintain their doctrines, 
attacked him most bitterly. The celebrated 
commentator of Aristotle, Averroes (Ab6- 
1-walid Mohammed Ibn Rosbd), and Ab6 
Nasr M'fuM, were in ibe number. 
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Abu H&mid AUghanali wrote flevenl 
works, of which the following are bestknown : 
**Eatabn-n-iiahali-l-ftlosofa" (*«On the Opi- 
nions of Philosophers **), No. 628. m the BodL 
library, and in the royal library at Paris, No. 
984. This work was translated into Hebrew 
by R. Jehada Natan, and commented npon by 
R. Moses of Narbonne, and Bamch Almosnin. 
It is in the Escurial library. ^Miunu-l.hakk" 
(*' The Balance of Justice **% a work on ethics. 
This was also translated into Hebrew by R. 
Abraham bar Chasdai, of Barcelona {Bib, 
BodL No. 392.). A La^ translation from the 
intermediate Hebrew Tersion by J. Ooldenthal 
has lately appeared at Leipzig, 1839, 8yo. 
'* Ahiyi "^olumi-d-din " (" The ReriTalof the 
theological Sciences **) diyided into four parts: 
Part 1. On the articles of faith and Uie obser- 
▼anees of the Mohammedan religion. 2. On 
oItU and legal duties. 3. On human actions. 
4. On yirtues and vices. This last pert, which 
is most esteemed by the Mohammedans, has 
frequently been commented upon. (Biji 
KhalfiUi, BibL Diet toc Ahiya). Tet if we 
beliere ihe statement of a writer consulted by 
Conde {Hist de la Dom. iua50.X the whole 
work was condemned by an assembly of 
GordoTan ulemas, as containing heterodox 
doctrines, and committed to the flames. [ Abit' 
'Abdiixah Mobammsd.] Notwithstanding | 
the above circumstance an ancient copy <tf 
this work still exists in the Escurial library 
(No. 1562> ** Tehafktu-l-filosofa" (** De- 
struetioo of the Philosophers "). In this work 
Al-ghassiU attacks the opinions of the Greek 
philosophers and chiefly those of Aristotle ; and 
It was in answer to it, that Averroes published 
his criticism under the title of ** Tehalirtu-1- 
tehi&ti'* C* Destruction of the Tehlftt, or 
Destmction'*). It was translated into Hebrew 
by David Kalonim, and from Hebrew into 
l4itin. It is in the 9th volume of Jo. Bapt 
Bogolini's edition of Aristoteles, ^ Opera 
omn a cum Gommentariis Averrois Cordu- 
venna." Venet 1550>2. «* Bad&yatu-l-he- 
diyah " (" The Principles of true Direction "X 
a treatise on the religious and moral duties 
of man. ** Al-makssidu-1-asani fi asmii- 
Uahi ** (** The Object attained, or a Treatise 
OB the Names of God "> ** Faalu-t-taftrakah 
beyni-l-islam wa-1-xandakah " Q* The Line 
ef Division between Islim and Impiety'*). 
^Al-hitissar 'ilai-1-imami-z-senati " ("Power- 
fril Help against the Imam of the Zenlltah "). 
The contents of this work, which is supposed 
to have existed in the library of the kmgs of 
Granada, are not known ; but to judge from 
its title it would seem to contain a dudosure 
of the impostures practised by the founder of 
the sect and dynasty of the Almoravides, who 
■aniTiied the title of Imim, and belonged to 
dM tribe of the Zenatah ['Abdullah Ibn 
Ta'sir] ; and it was no doubt the reading of 
this work which su^igested to 'Abu 'Abdillah 
Ilm Tiumarta the i^ of overthrowiBg the 
power of the Almoravides. [Abu' 'Abdillar I 
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MoBAMKSD.] "Al-munakkedmini-dh-dha- 
lal" (« The Liberator from the Errors of Un- 
derstanding "). In this work, a copy of which 
is in the Escurial librarv (No. 691.)> Al- 
ghazz&li attacks Avicenna, Al-fiirabi, and other 
Mohammedan philosophers, condenms their 
doctrines, and charges them with entertaining 
heretical opinions. ** Al-iktissid fi-l-'ati- 
kid " (a treatise on the dogmas of religion). 
iSome of Al-ghazz41i's philosophical treatises 
were translated into Latin by Peter Lech- 
testein, and printed at Cologne in 1506. 
•• Philosophica et Logica Algazeli," 4to. 
Abu HImid Al-ghazz&li wrote several other 
works on philosophical, moral, and religious 
subjects, a list of which is in Oasiri, and in 
the Biographical Dictionary of Ibn Khallekan. 
(Abu-1-feda, Ann, MtuL iii ; Poooeke's SpS' 
cimen Hist Arab, ; Rossi, Diz, dedi AuU Arab, 
V. *« Alghazzeli," and MSS, Codd, Hebrai. 
BibL Roasi^ Parma, 1803, 8vo. pp. 143. 286, 
&c } Casiri, Bib, Arab, Hi^,E§c, 1. 184—202. 
465. J D'Herbelot, Bib. Or. v. " Ahaia," 
«* GhazzaU," &c) P. de G. 

ABU' HANFFAH, founder of the sect of 
the Hanifites, one of the four sects which are 
considered orthodox by the Moslems, was 
bom at Kii&h in a. h. 80 (a. d. 699-700). 
His entire name was An-no*min Ibn Thabit 
Ibn Rafta, or Zanta Al-kiif i ; but he is more 
generally known by his surname ** Ab6 
Hanifoh" ("The Father of the Pious"). 
His grandfather Zautah was originally from 
Anb& in the Irik, and profossed the Chris* 
tian religion. Having been made prisoner at 
the taking of that ci^ by the Arabs, he be* 
came the slave of Tayimu-llah Ibn Thalebah, 
who liberated him upon his embracing 
Islam. Ab6 Hani&h was at first a weaver 
by trade; he then followed the profession 
of law, in which he became so eminent, that 
the khalif, Abu Ja'frur Al-manstir, summoned 
him to Baghdad, and appointed him kidhi-l- 
kodha, or chief justice. This oflioe, however, 
Abii HaniJMi would not accept, alleging he 
was quite unfit for the ofiice. ** If I speak 
the truth,** said he, " I am unfit for the of- 
fice ; and if I tell a lie, as a liar I am not fit 
to be a judge." Seeing that neither promises 
of reward nor threats could move Ab(i Hanifikh 
to accept the office, Abu Ja'&r, who knew his 
adhesion to the fiunily of *Ali, took his re- 
fiisal as an insult to his authority, had him 
flogged through the streets, and confined him 
in prison, where he died, in a.h. 150 (a.d. 
767). Abu HanifieJi wrote several works, the 
principal of which are, the "Mesnad,** or 
" CoUectioii of Allegations,*' and a sort of 
catechism entitled •* Al-mu'allam *' ("The 
Instructor **), besides a collection of traditional 
sayings, ascribed to the Prophet The sect 
founded by Abli HaniiUi is still one of the 
orthodox sects of Islim, and is principally pro- 
cessed in Turiiey. About 300 yean after his 
death, JeUtlu-d-din Malek Shah, sultan of 
the IMC of Seyuk, caused a knbhah, or vaulted 
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boilding, to be erected over hi« tomb, in the 
neighbourhood of "wluch he built a madriBah 
(college) for gtudents of the Hanlfite sect 
There is another Arab of the name of Abu 
Hanifah (Ahmed), 'who was a native of 
Dinawar, and -wrote a botanical work, en- 
titled " Kitabu-n-nabat" (** The Book of the 
Plants"). He died in a.h. 282 (▲. d. 895-6). 
(Abii-1-feda, Ann. Musi ii. 27. ; Pococke, 
Specimen Hist Arab, edit nov. pp. 25—27. 
296—298. ; Ab{i-l-fkng, HisL Dyn, pp. 107— 
142. : Sale's Kordn^ Prelim. Disc p. 155.) 

P. de G. 
ABU HARUN R, MOSES BEN R, 
JACOB BEN EZRA (HB^ ""» inn UK 
KITK >a ^PT "^ P), a Spanish Jew of the 
city of Granada. There are two works in 
manuscript bj this author in the Bodleian 
library: the first, which is Na494. in the 
catalogue, is a paper MS., which contains 
a great many specimens of poetry, called 
" Flowers of the Gardens,** divided into ten 
sections, with an Arabic prologue. The first 
section consists of poems on the nugesty of 
God, and on his works and his providence; 
the second treats of feasts, of choosing fit 
times for any business, of servants and slaves; 
the third, of waters, gardens, and the cooing 
of turtle doves ; the fourth, of love, desire, 
and weeping ; the fifth, of old age, youth, 
and the inconstancy of fortune; the sixth, on 
the changeabieness of human afiairs, and the 
ever-revolving seasons ; the seventh, on the 
departure of friends, and the desire of be- 
boldmg the absent ; the eighth, on a solitary 
life, on piety, death, and affliction ; the ninth, 
on trust in God, the tranquillity of a con- 
tented mind, and humility; the tenth treats 
on oratory, and discourses on purity of style 
and an elegant connecting of the parts of a 
perfect speech. The manuscript was written, 
A.M. 5106 (A.i>. 1346), by R. Solomon ben 
Jeshua of Sapheth in Galilee, in folio ; it 
formed a part of the library of the great 
oriental scholar E. Pocock. The second. No. 
499., is also a paper MS., in 8vo., written 
A.D. 1239, in which the author, Abu Harun, 
gives answers to eight questions proposed to 
him by his friend; it is partly in Arabic 
and partly in Hebrew. It contams a treatise 
on the art of oratory and orators, and on 
poetry and poets. Gagnier thus described 
it to Wolf^ from a manuscript copy, which 
appears to have been the one in use before 
the present catalogue by Urus was pub- 
lished. He says that it contains six an- 
swers to so many questions, of which the 
two former are on the arts of oratory and 
poetry, and the latter fbur are entirely on 
poetry ; namely. III. On the po^tiy of the 
Arabians. IV. On the poetry of the Hebrews. 
y. On the poetry of the Spaniards ; and VL 
contains a variety of examples of poetry. It 
is one of the Huntington manuscripts. The 
author, R. Harun, is cited in the " Medicine 
of Souls'* of R. Joseph ben R. JndSkh ben IL 
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Joseph ben R. Jacob the Spaniard. (Wolfius, 
Biblioth. Hebr. iil 3, 4. ; Urus, Cat MSS. 
Orient, in Biblioih. BodL u 96--98.) 

C P H 

ABU' HASSA YEZI'D, a Jewish phy- 
sician of YemiLna, and freedman of Merw&n 
Ibnu-l-Hakem, who is mentioned by Ibn 
Rhallekin (F»£. lUiutr. Virar.) as having 
apostatised and emluraced Islam by persuasion 
of the khalif *Othmin, a. h. 23—35 (a. d. 
644—655). (Wustenfeld, Gexh, der Arab. 
Aerzte.) W.A.G. 

ABU' HAYYA'N MOHAMMED IBN 
YU'SUF IBN HAYYA'N AL-ATHI'RI', 
sumamed Athiru-d din, (g^ory of religion), 
a celebrated grammarian, was bom at Mata- 
khashires, a village in the province of Jaen, 
in Spain, about the end of Shawwil, a. h. 654 
(Nov. A. D. 1256). At the age of fifteen he 
went to Granada to study. He then travelled 
along the coast of Andalusia, and visited 
Almeria, Velez, Malaga, and other cities, 
where he earned his livelihood by transcribing 
books, and giving lectures on the Koriin. 
Having written a very severe criticism on 
the work of an author named Ibnu-t-taba', 
who was a powerftd man at the court of 
Mohammed IL, second kin^f of Granada, of 
the dynasty of the Nassentes, the offended 
writer made a formal complaint to that sove- 
reign, and Abii Hayyin was compelled to 
quit his native country, and cross over to 
Africa, in A. B. 679 (a. d. 1280-1). After 
spending some time at Tunis, Abd Hayyan 
proceeded to Alexandria, where he formed an 
mtimacy with Sevfii-d-din Arghiin, one of 
the chi^ officers of the household of Al-malek 
An-nisir Mohammed, sultan of Egypt 
Through the influence of that functionary 
Abii Hayyin obtained rooms at the college 
called Al-mansiiriyyah; and upon the detSh 
of one of the professors was appointed lecturer 
on the Koran. In this capacity he gave gene- 
ral satisfaction*, his numerous works on rhe- 
toric, ^^rammar, the science of tradition, history, 
and biography, secured him the good opinion 
of the learned. He chiefly excelled in grammar, 
a favourite study with the Arabs; and his 
contemporaries gave him the honourable sur- 
name of Amiru-1-mumenin f i-n-nahu (the 
king of his age in the science of grammar). 
Having suddenly been seized with a desire to 
travel to distant lands, he abandoned all the 
advantages of his position at Alexandria, and 
started on a pilgrimage to Mecca, Medina, 
and Jerusalem, traversed the whole of Syria, 
returned to Arabia, crossed over to Abyssinia, 
and penetrated into Sudan. He returned to 
Cairo, where he died, on Saturday, the 28th 
of Safar, a. h. 745 (July 10. a. d. 1344). It 
is said that when the news of his death reached 
Damascus, the sorrow was universal, and 
public prayers were read for him in the great 
mosque. Al-makkari (^Brit Mus, Na 7334« 
foL 174.) gives the title of upwards of fifty 
different works by Abu Hayyan, of which 
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the following seem the moflt important A 
yolominous commentary on the Koran, 
entitled " Al-bahru-l-muhitt " (" The Ocean 
Sea'*), volumes of which are preserved in the 
Escunal library, (Nos. 1256-7-8.) An abridg- 
ment of the same, entitled ** An-nahru-m- 
madi min-al-bahr " (** The Rirer issuing from 
the Ocean'*). A biographical dictionary of 
eminent grammarians and rhetoricians bom 
or who resided in Spain, under this title, 
** Tahiatu-n-nadas " ('* A Gift to the Intelli- 
gent"). A history of the Turkish race, 
entitled " Naf hatu-l-misk f i seyrati-l-tark " 
(" The Odour of the Musk, or a History of the 
Turks*'). Aconmientary upon the "Tadhhib" 
of Ibn lialik [Ibn Malik], in ten Tolumes, 
most of which are preserved in the Escu- 
rial library, Nos. 52, 58. and following. A 
poem entiUed ** Daliyah," owing to its verses 
rhyming in the letter ** dal," upon the best 
method of reading the Koran. A grammar 
of the Turkish language; another of the 
Persian; and a treatise on the native dia- 
lects of Sudan. (Casiri, Sib. Arab, Hisp, 
Esc, i. 114. 486.; D'Herbelot, Bib. Or. v. 
"Haian." P. deG. 

ABU' 'INA'N, sultan of Fez and Marocco. 
[Fa'bis.] 

ABU' IS'HA'K AL-FA'RES'I AL-IS- 
TAKHAR'I, an Arabian geographer, who 
lived about the commencement of the tenth 
eentnry of our eera. The places of his birth 
and residence are not known ; but, to judge 
from his patronymic, ** Al-istakhari,'* we may 
coxgecture that he either was bom or resided 
at Istakhar, a city of Persia. He wrote, in 
Arabic, a geographical work, entitled *' Kitabu- 
l-akalim" (" The Book of the Climates"), 
which contains a description of the inhabited 
globe divided into seven zones or climates, 
according to the system of the Greek geo- 
graphers. Abu Tshak is often cited by Ibn 
Hankal and other Arabian writers on geo" 
graphy. The library of Gotha possesses an 
ancient copy of his valuable work, made in 
A.H. 569 (a.d. 1173), and illustrated with 
nineteen rude coloured maps. A fac-simile 
of the entire work and maps was published at 
Gotha in 1839, by Dr. J. H. MoeUer : " Liber 
Climatnm auctore Scheicho Abu-Ishaco El- 
Faresi, Tulgo El-issthachri, ad similitudinem 
Codicis Gothani accuratissime delineandum et 
lapidibus exprimendum curavit Dr. J. H« 
Moeller. GothsB, 1839, 4to." P. de G. 

ABU' IS'HA'K AL-FARSr, one of the 
principal officers of a king of Khorassan. He 
was sent on an embassy to China, of wluch 
country he wrote an account on his return. 
(D'Herbelot) D. F. 

ABU' IS'HA'K AL-HOSRI', a celebrated 
poet, a native of Kairwin in Africa, is known 
as the anthor of adiw^n, or collection of poetry, 
entitled, ** Zohom-1-adab wa thimaru-1 lebab " 
(•* Flowers of Instruction and Fruit of the 
Mind"), in three volumes. He wrote like- 
irise a work containing amusing and inslxiic- 
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tive anet^otes, under this title: ** Kitabu-t- 
masun" ("The Secret of Hidden Love'*). 
His entire name was Abii Is'hak Ibrahim Ibn 
Ali Ibn Temim, and he was sumamed Al- 
hosri, because he was a maker or seller of 
'* hosr " (mats) ; others say because he was a 
native of a village called Hosr, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kairw&n. He died at that city 
in A. H. 453 (a.d. 1061). (Ibn Khallekiin's 
Biog. Diet ; D'Herbelot, Bib. Or. sub voce 
"Hosri;" Haji Khalfiih, BibL Diet v. 
" Zohr.") P. de G. 

'ABU' IS'HA'K AL-SHlRA'Zr, a poet 
who lived at Shiraz in the fourteenth century 
of our sera. We are not aware that any of 
his productions are extant, except those pre- 
served by Daulat Shah. D. F. 

ABU' IS'HA'K IBN KHAFA'JAH AL- 
ANDALUSI', that is, the native of Andalus, 
as Spain was called by the Arabs, was bom 
at Jezirah Shukar, now Alcira, in the territory 
of Valencia, in a. h. 450 (a. d. 1058). He com- 
posed a diwan, or collection of poetry, which 
IS preserved in the royal library at Paris. 
(No. 4 1 8. fond Asselin.) He died on Sunday, 
25th of Shawwal, A. h. 533 (June, A. d. 1 139). 
His life was written by Al-fafh, and inserted 
in the " Kalayidu-l-'ikiyan " (" Gold Neck- 
laces "), among those of the eminent poets 
bom in Spain. (Ibn Khallekan, Bioa. Diet. 
voL i. ; Casiri, Bib. Arab. Hisp. Esc. 1. 105.) 

P. deG. 

ABU' JA'FAR, sumamed Al-mansiir (the 
Victorious), second khalif of the race of 
'Abbas, succeeded his brother, Abu-l-'abbas, 
in Dhi-1-hfyjah, a. h. 136 (June, a. d. 754). 
According to the historian At-tabari, he was 
at Safiya, on his road to Mecca, when he re- 
ceived intelligence of his brother's death; 
others say that he was returning from his 
pilgrimage. Having leamed that his cousin 
'Isa, son of Musa, who was then at Kufah, 
was calling upon the citizens of that place to 
support his own pretensions to the khalifate, 
he sent thither his general Abu Moslem, who 
disconcerted the plans of the rebel, and se- 
cured his person. Shortly after Abu Ja'far 
arrived, and was proclaimed without oppo- 
sition ; but he had soon to contend against a 
more formidable rivaL His uncle 'Abdullah, 
the govemor of Damascus, being apprised 
of the death of his brother Abii-l-'abbas, 
assembled the principal inhabitants of that 
city, and called upon them to swear allegiance 
to lum, on the ground that when that khalif 
had sent him against the Bern Umeyyah, he 
had publicly proclaimed that whoever among 
the sons of 'Abbas would bring him the head 
of Merwan, should be considered the next in 
succession to the empire ; and as he was the 
person by whom that enterprise was achieved, 
he claimed the khalifate. The citizens of 
Damascus, and the troops stationed there, 
having embraced his party, 'Abdullah marched 
to Harran, and thence to Nasibeyn, where he 
fortified himself; but being defeated by Ab4 
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Moslem, irhom Abii Ja'ilv sent agaioflt faim, 
he nude bk ewtpe to Batnh, where he was 
shoitlj after taken and put to death. (I>e0. 
A. D. 754.) Seeing his aothoritj firmly esta- 
blished, Abii Ja'far rid himself of Abd 
Moslem. Notwithstanding the rapid eleva- 
tion of the hoose of 'Abbas, the descendants 
of 'Ali and Fatimah, the daughter of the 
Prophet, had not relinquished their preten- 
sions to the khaliflite. In ▲. ii. 145 (a. d. 762) 
Mohammed, the son of 'Abdullah, and the 
gtandsoD of the Imam Hasan, thinking that 
the time was eome to assert the rights of his 
lieunilj, raised the standard of revolt in Heglia. 
Having put to death all those of Abu Ja'fiur's 
officers who resisted his authority, he took 
possession of Mecca and Medina, and caused 
himself to be publicly proclaimed in the 
former citr. He was, however, defeated and 
slain by the generals of Abii Ja'far, and his 
hesd sent to Kiifkh, according to the bar- 
barous practice ef the time (Nov. a. d. 762). 
His brother Ibrahim, who rose shortly after 
to avenge his death, shared a similar fttte. 
Whilst these events were passing, Abu Ja'ftr 
was occupied in the boilding of Baghdad, 
otherwise called Medinatu-s-selam (the city 
of peace), on the Mesopotamian or right side 
of the Tigris, and near the site of the ancient 
Seleocia. In order to supply materials foe 
his new metropofis, Abii Ja*far is said to have 
destroyed Gtesiphon, the ancient capital of 
the Pinhian empire, situated twenty miles 
lower down on the Tigris^ The last yean 
of Ab6 Ja'fitf's reign passed in comparative 
tranquillity i and, with the exception of short 
wars with the Tartars of Ma-wajr&-n-nahr, or 
Transoxiana, and with the folk>wers of the 
impostor Ibn Mokenna, who began about that 
time to spread his religious opinions, [Ibi? 
Mokbhua',] the rest of his vast empire 
ei^oyed a profound peace. Ab(i Ja*fhr died 
at Biru-1-maymun (the well of Maymlin), on 
his road to Mecca, where he was going on 
a pilgrimage, on ihe 6th of Dhi-l-hii^ah, 
A. H. 168 (Oct 6. A. D. 775), at the age of 
about sixty-three, and after a reign of 
twenty-one years and four months. He left 
eight sons and two daughters, hj^ different 
wives, and was succeeded by his son Al- 
muhdi. ( Ab6-l-feda, Ann. MtuL ii. 5. ; Al- 
makin. Hist Sar. p. 98. ; Price, Chron. Re- 
from, of Moham. Hist ii. 1. et seq. ; Ibnu-1- 
athlr, KitdbuA-kdmU MS.; Abii'l-fiiraj, Hist 
Dynatt p. 139.) P. de G. 

ABU' KORAFSH 'ISA-S-SI'DALA'NI, 
an apothecary of Baghdad, of little or no 
medical skill, who by a fortunate exercise of 
uromancy predicted to Al-Khizarim, one of 
the concubines of the khalif Al-Mohdi, that 
she should be the mother of a prince. When 
this prediction was verified by the birth of 
Al-H^l, A. H. 144 (A. D. 761-2), who after- 
wards succeeded his father on the throne, 
Abii Koraish was immediately made phy^ 
sician to the khalif, and loaded with riches 
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and honoQTB. (Ab6-l-fiinj, Hut, Dymut. p. 
148^ whero the story b told at some length.) 

W.A.G. 
ABU'-L-'ABBA'S 'ABDULLAH, sur- 
named As-seffah (the Kood-«hedder), twenty^ 
second khalif of the East, and first of the race 
of 'Abb^ was bom at Damascus, in A.H. 104 
(a.d. 722-3). He was the son of Mohammed, 
son of 'Ali, son of 'Abdullah, son of 'Abbfis Ibo 
' Abdu^-mutalib, the unde of the Prophet Du- 
ring the usurpation of the khalifitte by the race 
of tfmeyyah, the ancestors of Ab<i-l-'abba8,who 
were at the head of the Hashemite party, and 
who considered themselves to be the right 
heirs to the empire, had never given up the 
hope of wresting the supreme power ftt>m 
the hands of the rival ihmily. At last, under 
the khalifate of Merwan IL, snrnamed Al* 
ja'di, the firarteenth khalif of the race of 
Umeyyah, a man of low origin, named Abu 
Moslem, raised the standard of revolt in 
Khorissin, and proefaumed the supremacy of 
the house of 'Abbas. On the news of this 
rising, Merwdtt issued orders for the appre- 
hension of Ibrahim Ibn Mohammed, the re- 
presentative of that ftunily, who was then 
residing at Dnnascus. He was imprisoned, 
conveyed to Harran, in Mesopotamia, and 
there executed. His brothers, Abii-l-'abbos 
and Abii Ja'fiu*, being then absent from that 
city, and living at Homayma, fled ta Kufth, 
where the former was immediately proclaimed 
by the inhabitants (Oct 28. A. d. 749), chiefly 
through the exertions of an Arab chieftain, 
named Abii Salmah. After receiving the 
allegiance of the people of Kiifiih, and cf the 
troops of Khorassan, which had lately arrived 
in that city under their general Abii Moslem, 
Abii-l-'abbfa left Kiifiih, and encamped with 
his troops at a station called Hamiim-'Aynn, 
whence he despatched his uncle 'Abdullah 
against Merwan. Having met him at a pbee 
called Turib, not fiir from Moeul, 'Abdullah 
defeated the troops of the khalif, and pursued 
them to the walls of Damascus. The governor 
of that city, who was a prince of the blood of 
Umeyyah, made at first a gallant defence ; 
but, a portion of the inhabitants having de- 
clared in fhvonr of the 'Abbassides, he was 
slain in an encounter with them, and the 
gates of Damascus were thrown open to the 
besiegers. In the mean time, another of the 
uncles of Abii-l-'abbas, named Stieh, was in 
pursuit of the fugitive Merwan, who, after 
traversing Palestine, fled to Egypt, where he 
was overtaken and put to death at a village 
called Boseyr, some miles above Cairo, on 
the west bank of the Nile, on the 27th of 
Jornada the second, a. h. 133 (Jan. 29. a. d. 
751). [Mehwa'm IL] Master of the throne, 
Abu-l-'abbas ordered a Search to be made 
throughout his dominions for all the members 
of the fiunily of Umeyyah, who, when dis- 
covered, were meroilessly put to death by his 
goveraors and agents. At Damascus chiefly 
his brother 'Abdullah proved the fiuthftd in« 
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ttromeBt of his Tengjeanoe. Haring invited 
to a banqaet about eighty of the most illus- 
trious individuals of the proscribed fkmily, he 
had them all murdered in his presence ; after 
which, with a barbarity of which history a^ords 
few instances, he ordered a tabl<^ to be spread 
over their bleeding corpses, and sat down 
with his guests to a sumptuous repast. Even 
the dead were not spared. The tombs <^ all 
the khalifs of the house of Umeyyah, that of 
'Omar Ibn * Abdi-l-*aziz alone excepted, were 
broken open, and their contents reduced to 
ashes or scattered to the wind. But among 
the few individuals who escaped the general 
massacre, there was one who proved m time 
the formidable enemy of the ' Abbissides, and 
who wrested fhnn them a fair portion of their 
empire. ['Aiii>v-it-iLAHiiA'N L of Cordova.] 
The next step taken by Abu-I-'abbiM was to 
rid himself of the very men to whom he 
owed his throne. Abu Sdmsh, whose in- 
fluence with the citizens of Kufkh had been 
the cause of his elevation to power, was fint 
despatched, on the plea that he wag a partisan 
of the house of *Ali (a. h. 1S3, a. d. 750-1). 
He next attempted to do the same with Abii 
Moslem, the governor of Khor&ss&a ; but, as 
that chieftain was at the head of a consider- 
able party, and was beloved by the army, the 
experiment was considered too dangerous, 
and the execution of his design was delayed 
till the reign of his brother and successor, 
Abd Ja'&r Al-mans^. [Abit' Moslem.] 
Abu-l-*abbls died at H&shemiyyah, a city 
which he founded either on the site of Anb4r, 
or in the immediate neighbourhood of that 
place, on the ISth of Dhi-1-hi^ah, a. h. 136 
(June 8. A. D. 754), at the age of forty-two, 
and after a reign of four years and seven 
months and a hsdf, counting from the day of 
his proclamation at K^fUii. His character, 
if we are to believe the representation of 
those historians who were attached to his 
ftmily, was that of a liberal, benevolent, and 
able prince ; but the surname of As-seffah, 
which his contemporaries ^ve him, and his 
unrelenting vengeance agamst the enemies of 
his fimiily, are inconsistent with the character 
given him by his friends. He was reckoned 
Uie handsomest man of his time ; and it is 
related that one day as he stood before a 
mirror contemplating the graces of his per- 
son, he could not forbear exclaiming, ** I am 
the prince of youth and beauty.'* The dynasty 
which he founded lasted for upwards of five 
centuries, until a. h. 656 (a. d. 1258), when 
Al-most*a8sem, the thirty-seventh and last 
khalif of the race of ' Abbis, was deprived of 
hia throne and life 1^ Hulaku Khan, the 
Tmtast, (Al-makin, Hiat 8ar, p. 91. et seq. ; 
Abti-l-fiedi, Amu Mud. iv. 1. ; Ibnu-1-athir, 
Kitdbu'l'kdmil, MS. ; D'Herbelot, Bib. Or. voc. 
«" Abbassides, Seffah ; " Abu-l-fiing, Hist Vy- 
nast p. 187.) P. de G. 

ABU'-L-'ALA AT-TENU'KHr AL- 
MA'RRr (Ahmed Ibn *AbdiUah Ibn Suley- 
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min Ibn Mohammed), a celebrated Arabian 
poetfWas bom at Ma'rrah- An-no'm^, a village 
of Syria, in a. h. 363 (a. d. 973). At the age 
of fbnr he lost his sight from the small-pox, 
notwithstanding which accident he became 
the most celebrated philologer and poet of 
his age. After studying grammar under his 
fiather, at Ma'rrah, he went to Baghdad, in 
A. H. 398 (a. d. 1007-8), where he remained 
about four years, after which he returned to 
Ma*rrah, and, confining himself to his house, 
began to compose his works. He soon gained 
so much reputation by his writings, t^ his 
house was always filled with students, that 
pupils came to him ftom every country'; 
learned men, vizirs, and persons of rank be- 
came his correspondents. He used to call 
himself **the doubly imprisoned captive," 
aUnding to his voluntary seclusion and the 
loss of his sight. Abu-l-*ahi died on Friday, 
the 3d of Rabi the first, (some say the 13th,) 
A. H. 449 (May, A. d. 1057). He wrote 
" »ktu-z-*end" ("The FaUing Spark of 
Tinder '^, which is a collection of poems 
on various sul^ects. A copy of that work, 
with an extensive commentary by Abu 
Zakariyyi Yahya Ibn *Ali of Tebriz, is in 
the library of the British Museum. (Bib. Rick, 
7595.) It is likewise in the Escurial library, 
with a commentary by Ibnu-s-sid, of Badigoz. 
(Nos. 271—274.) Abu-l-'ala himself wrote a 
commentary upon the poems, which he en- 
titled, " Dhan-s-sikt" (•* Light of the Falling 
Spark "). He was also the author of a work 
on poUte literature, which is said to have con- 
sisted of about one hundred parts. It was 
entitled, " Al-'ayk vra-l-ghoson " (" The Forest 
and the Branches "). A collection of " luzum," 
or short poems, so called because they were 
composed on a more strict principle than is re- 
quired by the usual rules of prosody, is another 
of his works. He made likewise an abridg- 
ment, with a commentary, of the poetical 
works of the celebrated Ab(i Tem&m Habib, 
and entitled it, " Dhikr Habib " ("Recollections 
of Habib ") ; a similar one of the poems of 
Al-bohtori, which he named " Abthu-1-walid *' 
(" Sport for Children ") ; and a third of those 
of Ahmed Al-mutenabbi, to which he gave 
the title of " Mqjiz Ahmed " (" Miraculous 
Excellence of Ahmed"). During forty-five 
years of his life, Abu-1-ala abstained from 
animal food, in conformity with the tenets of 
the Brahmins. Owin^tothat and other prac- 
tices, he was not considered a sound Moslem 
by his contemporaries. He used to say : " The 
Christians wander here and there in their 
paths, but the Moslems are entirely out of 
their way." Another of his apophthegms is*. 
" The world is divided between two sorts of 
persons ; those who have sense without re- 
ligion, and those who have religion without 
sense." His commentator, Ibnu-s-sid, of Ba- 
df^oz, wrote a work to prove that Abu-l-'ala's 
doctrines were orthodox j but, according to 
Ibn Rashik, in the ** Anmudaj," without much 
o 2 
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Boocesfl, M be was considered an atheist by 
all the learned of his age. The inscription 
which he had engraved on his tomb would 
seem to fovoar that supposition : ** This crime 
did my fSskther conmiit against me ; but I have 
not conmiitted the same against any;" in 
accordance with the belief of the Indian philo- 
sophers, who taught that the begetting of a 
child was a wrong done to it. Some of Abu- 
l-'ala's poems have been published and trans- 
lated by Mr. de Sacy, in his ** Chrestomathie 
Arabe," (iii. 81. et seq.) and by Mr.Viiller, in 
his new edition of Tarafk's ** Moallakah." (Ibn 
Khalleldui's Biographical Dictionary^ trans- 
lated by the Baron Macguckm de Slane, i. 94. ; 
Casiri, Sib, Arab, Him. Eac, i. 64.) P. de G. 

ABU'-L-'ATTA'HA'YAH AL-'AYNI'. 
[Isma'i'l]. 

ABU'-L-FARAJ AL-ISB AH A'NF, called 
also 'Ali Al-merwani, because he was the 
descendant of Merwan II., the last khalif 
of the race of Umeyyah, in the East, was 
bom at Ispahan, in a. h. 284 (a.d. 897). 
When still young, his father * Ali took him to 
Baghdad, where he received his education. 
Gifted with a prodigious memory and great 
fisusility for learning, Abd-l-fan^ cultivated 
poetry, history, and medicine, and wrote 
many esteemed works : ** Akhbir Jahdhah 
Al-barmekiwamakatili-t-talibin"(*« The His- 
tory of Jahdhah the Barmekide, and the Mas- 
sacre of the Talibites, or Descendants of ' Ali 
Ibn Abi Talib " ). This is a sort of novel, not 
unlike the well-known romance of ** ' Antar." 
"At-ta'da wa-1-intisaf fi mathiri-l-'arab " 
C The Book of Comparison and Equality : on 
the History of the Arabs ** ). This is a collec- 
tion of anecdotes selected from the history of 
the Ante-Islamite Arabs, with occasional 
extracts from their verses, proverbs, re- 
markable sayings, &c. ** Jamharatu-n-nasab '* 
(** Collection of the Lineages "), a treatise on 
the genealogy of the Arabian tribes. ** Ki- 
tabu-n-nasab Beni Sheyban " (*' Genealogy 
of the Tribe of Sheyban ^). Abu-1-feny wrote 
also on the genealogy of the tribes of Tha'- 
leb, Kelib, and 'Abdu-s-shems. He left 
likewise several works on literature and 
poetry, the list of which may be found in the 
** Biographical Dictionary " of Ibn Rhallek&n, 
who wrote his life. But the most celebrated 
of his works is the '* Kit4bn-l-aghani ** (** Book 
of Songs "), being a collection of songs or 
ballads from the works of the Arabian poets 
or singers who preceded him, with a short 
account of their authors ; an invaluable pro- 
duction for the history of Arabian literature. 
Abu-l-fimy gained so much reputation by 
this work, that Al-hakem II., khalif of Cor- 
dova, is said to have presented him with the 
enormous sum of 10,000 dinars, accompanied 
by an invitaUon to visit him in his capital ; 
but Abu-l-&nj, who was then residing at the 
court of Seyfri-d-daulah, sultan of Hamadim, 
by whom he was munificently rewarded, 
rejected the oflfery although he sent him a 
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copy of his works, corrected by his own 
hand, and wrote for his own use a history 
of the Arabs, entitled ** Iyunu-l-*arab,*' and 
a genealogical account of the family of 
Umeyyah. Ibn Khallekan {Biog, Diet sub 
voce •*'Ali") says that Al-mn'tamed Ibn 
*Abbad, king of Seville, was in the habit of 
always taking with him to his military expe- 
ditions thirty camel-loads of books of poetry ; 
but that when he perused the collection made 
by Abd-l-fan^, he exclaimed, ** This book is 
sufficient for our purpose," and he never after 
took any other with him. The ** Kitabu-1- 
aghani " is at this moment being edited in 
Germany, with a Latin translation by Pro- 
fessor Johann Gottfried Kosegarten, who has 
prefixed to it a valuable essay on the origin 
and progress of music among the Arabs : 
— ** Alii Ispanahensis Liber Cantilenarum 
magnus h Codicibus Manuscriptis Arabic^ 
editus." Gripesvaldise, 1840, 4to. Abu-l-&ng 
died at Baghdad, in Dhi-1-hijjah, a. h. 356 
(a. d. 967). (Conde, HisU de la D&m, i. 466. ; 
Abii-1-fedi, Ann, MusL u. 435. $ Ibn KhaUe- 
k&D*s Biog, Diet) P. de G. 

ABU'-L-FABAJ, GREGO'RIUS, son of 
Aaron, a Christian physician, was bom in 
A. D. 1226 at Malatia, near the sources of the 
Euphrates in Armenia. His fiuher, who was 
of Jewish extraction, and practised as a 
physician, brought him up to his profession ; 
but Abu-l-iang became more distinguished 
by his study of the Greek, Arabic, and Syriac 
limguages, as well as divinity and philosophy. 
At the age of eighteen he visited Antioch 
and Tripoli in Syria, where he was ordained 
bishop of Guba, at twenty years of age, by 
Ignatius, the patriarch of the Jacobite Chris- 
tians. He was then transfisrred to the see of 
Aleppo, and about the year 1266 was elected 
primate of the Jacobites in the East, which 
dignity he held till his death, which happened 
at Meaghah, a town of Azerbyan, in a. d. 
1286. The whole of Abu-l-fai^*s life was 
devoted to the cultivation of literature, and 
chiefly of history, in which department he 
left works of the highest value. His mo- 
desty and his talents won him the esteem of 
his contemporaries, both Christians and Mo- 
hammedans, and he is frequently designated 
b^ the latter, under the appellation of ** the 
kmg of the learned," '^the phcenix of his age," 
" the glory of the wise," and " the pattern of 
the virtuous." Indeed some Arabian writers, 
unwilling that so distinguished a writer should 
belong to any religion but their own, have 
pretended, though without the least fbundation, 
as Pococke has shown (^Spec, Hist Arab. ed. 
1650, prefiice), that he died a Moslem. He 
wrote an abridgment of general history, 
entitled " Tarikh mokhtassan-d-dawal " ('« A 
compendious History of the Dynasties"), whidi 
abounds with curious and valuable informa- 
tion. The work is divided into ten parts or 
dynasties, and contains a history of the world, 
firom the Creation to his own time. The 
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parts relating to the Mognl Tartan, and 
the conquests of (3enghiz-SJh£n in Syria and 
Mesopotamia are almost invaluable. In 1 650, 
Pococke (Edward) published a portion of the 
ninth dynastywith a Latin translation and 
learned notes, under the title of ** Speci- 
men HistoriiB Arabom," Oxon. 1650, 4to., 
a new edition of which appeared also at 
OxfbTd in 1806 by J. White, who added 
to it the account of the Ante-Islamite Arabs 
taken from the work of Abu-1-fedi, with 
a Latin translation by the Baron Silrestre 
de Sacy. In 1663 Pococke published the 
entire work with a Latin translation and 
notes : — ** Historia compendiosa Dynastiarum 
Historiam universalem complectens k mun- 
do oondito usque ad tempora auctoris," Oxon, 
1663, 2 toIb. 4ta There is also a German 
translation by Baver ** Abulpharagii €^- 
chichte der Dynastie " (Leyden, 1783-5, 
2 Tols. 8vo.) P. J. Bruns published in 1780 
that portion of Abu-l-fiu^'s work relative to 
the expedition of Richard CoBur de Lion to 
Palestine : " De Rebus gestis Richardi AnglisB 
Regis in Palestina.** Syr. Lat Oxonis, 1780, 
4ta The same Bruns and George William 
Kirsh edited the whole of Abu-l-fiatg*s Chro- 
nicle in Syriac, from the MSS. in the Bodleian 
library: — •* Chronicon Syriacum 6 Codicibus 
Bodleianis descriptum." Leipzig, 1789, 2 vols. 
4to., to which a volume of corrections and ad- 
ditions appeared by A. J. Arnolds in 1 805, 4to. 

Besides the above-mentioned work, Abu- 
l-fang wrote several treatises on theology 
and philosophy, the catalogue of which was 
preserved by ms brother Bar Suma, and may 
be seen in " Assemani BibL Orient" ii. 275. 
(Pococke, i^edmen Hist Arah, pref. ; D'Her- 
belot. Bib, Or. v. ♦« Aboulferage;" De Rossi, 
Dizionario Storico, v. " Abulfiupag.'*) P. de G. 

ABU'-L-FARAJ, of RONAH, a cele- 
brated Persian poet, frequently confounded 
with Abu-l-&r^j Sanjari. He was bom 
towards the middle of the eleventh century, 
at Ron, or Ronah, formerly a town near the 
western frontiers of Hindustan, of which no 
vestige now remains. He lived at the court 
of Ibrahim I. of Ghizni, who reigned between 
A. D. 1058 and 1098. His works, though 
rare, are still extant, and form what is called 
a *' Divan," or collection of odes, many of 
them in praise of his patron Ibrahim. His 
biographer, Lutf ' Ali Beg, sa^s of him, that, 
*^as a poet, his merit is sufficiently obvious, 
when we know that the great Anvari con- 
sidered him his master." 'Ali Beg is silent 
as to the precise time of the poet's death, but 
we find m a note by Wilken (Mtrchondi 
Historia, p. 265.) on the authority of an In- 
dian histonr, Uiat " Abu-1-faraj died in 
A.D. 1089.*' The latter years of his life 
were passed in India. 

It may be proper to state, that manuscripts 

vary in the mode of writing the word Fang, 

as the omission of a dot converts the final j 

vto an A. L(itf 'Ali Beg, in his celebrated 
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biography of the Persian poets, calls him Ab(i« 
1-fiirah (at least, it is so in our manuscript) j 
but in a very beautiAil manuscript of the 
poet's own works (also in our possession) the 
iiame is always written Abii-1-fang. His 
works seem also to have been altogether un- 
known to Daulatshih; and the celebrated 
historian Ferishtah, if we may trust Dow's 
translation, seems absurdly enough to have 
confounded him with the Abii-l-&ng of 
Mahmud's time. Thus, in Dow's "History 
of Hindustan,'* voL i, on the reign of Ibrahim, 
he says, **in his time flourished Abiil 
Farrhe, the famous writer, who was a native 
of Seistlui, according to some, but as others 
affirm, of GhiznL He is esteemed a master 
in poetry, and the fiunous Ansari was one of 
his disciples." The inference here is, that 
Ferishtah, whom Dow professes to have 
translated, confounds the elder Abu-1-fknj 
and his pupil Ansari with the present Abu- 
1-faraj and Anvari, who are respectively 
separated in point of time by nearly a whole 
century. The poems of Abu-1-fanj of 
Ronah are as yet in manuscript ; the copy 
in possession of the writer of this notice is a 
small folio of 110 pages, beautifully written, 
and, though without any date, apparently 300 
years old at the least (A'tash Kadoy a Per- 
sian manuscript on the lives of the Persian 
poets from the East India House, and the 
Divdii of Abii-l-fiuid.) D. F. 

ABU'-L-FARAJ SANJARI', a cele- 
brated Persian poet, who lived in the time 
of Mahmiid of Ghizni between a. d. 977, and 
A. D. 1028. He is said to have been a great 
proficient in the art of poetiy, on which he 
composed several treatises. He was the pre- 
ceptor of the poet Ansari, and the pupil 
proved himself worthy of the master. We 
are uncertain whether any of his works are 
now extant (Daolat Shah.) D. F. 

ABU'-L-FAZL, the celebrated and en- 
lightened minister of the great Mogul Akbar. 
The time of his birth is uncertain ; but we 
find that Akbar, in the ninteenth year of his 
reign (a. d. 1572.), " called into his council 
Abu-1-fkzl, the son of Mubdrak, on account 
of his merits." He soon obtained the rank of 
prime minister, an office which he filled for 
nearly twenty-eight years. His firmness and 
impartiality m the administration of justice, 
his abhorrence of corruption and bigotry, and 
his distinguished rank among the most learned 
of his age and country, procured him a host 
of enemies amidst the fawning sycophants 
who fk>equented the court Fortunately, the 
monarch was worthy of the minister; and 
the numerous accnsations brought against 
Abu-l-&zl were patiently examined, and 
invariably found to be fidse and frivolous. 
Thus years rolled on, and the Mogul empire 
seemed to repose in its golden age of pros- 
perity. At last, towards the close of Akbar's 
reign (a. d. 1600), the hitherto disappointed 
enemies of Abu-l-&zl succeeded in forming 
o 3 
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M Strong tujiispinc;^ agaioBt hhn. Tbtf plot 
was headed by Selim, one of Akbar*8 sons, a 
weak prince, who afterwards ascended the 
throne under the title of Jahangir. Whether 
the conspirators aimed at the life of the 
sovereign is uncertain; but the best native 
historians state that, at this period, Selim was 
stationed at Allahabad, and in a state of open 
rebellion against his fiither. Having learned 
that Abu-l-fiul was on his return from the 
Deccan, where he had been employed for 
some time on an important mission, Selim 
despatched a Hindu n^a, by name Nam 
Singh, with a strong force of Rsjput horse- 
men, in order to waylay and assassinate the 
obnoxious minister. Both parties met near 
the city of Ujjain, and after a desperate 
struggle, the whole of Abfi-l-foizrs followers 
were borne down by the superior numbers of 
the Rajputs. He himself, brave in the field 
as he was wise in council, at last, fell beneatli 
the spears of his enemies. Nara Singh having 
with his own hand severed the head from the 
lifeless trunk, forwarded it to his princely 
employer at Allahabad. When Akbar heard 
of this event, to use the words of a native 
historian, ** his grief was beyond control, and 
he smote his face and breast with the hand 
of anguish." He immediately despatched an 
experienced officer with 3000 horsemen, ac- 
companied by 'Abdu-r-rahman, the son of 
Abu-1-fazl, to pursue and seize the murderer; 
charging them, ** never to return without the 
infiders head, despicable as that might be 
compared with one hair of Abu-l-fazrs." It 
is to be regretted that our authority does not 
state the issue of this pursuit 

Abu-1-fazl holds a high place among the 
writers of his age and country; and when 
we consider how his time must have been 
occupied in state affairs, we cannot withhold 
our admiration of the man who found leisure 
to write so much, and so welL His works are 
still extant, all in Persian, and with few ex- 
ceptions, neither printed nor translated. They 
consist of — 1. The " Akbar Nama,'* a copious 
history of the times of the emperor Akbar, 
down to the period of the author*s death, 
being the first forty-seven years of that 
monarch's reign. 2. The " Ayin-i-Akbari," 
or " Institutes of Akbar.** This work is an 
appendix to the preceding ; and contains a 
body of information, geographical, statistical, 
and moral, respecting the empire and people 
of India, such as no other country has yet 
produced. A very meagre and imperfect 
translation of this work was made by Mr. 
F. Gladwin, about sixty years ago. In fact, 
it is more of an abstract than a translation, 
and, with the exception of the dry statistical 
details, it is very incorrect. 3. The " 'Ayari 
Danish,*' or " Touchstone of Knowledge," an 
elegant Persian version of the fables of Pilpay. 
[PiLPAY.] 4. The "Dastur ul *Aml,** or 
** Rules of Administration,** which is merely 
a modification of the "Avin-i-Akbari,** re- 
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taining those portions of the work (in some 
parts more fully detailed) which treat of the 
manners and customs of the people of India, 
and rejecting the statistical tables, and political 
portions of the latter. 5. ** Maktfibat, or In- 
shiie Abu-1-fazL" This is a posthumous work, 
collected by the statesman's nephew, * Abdu-s- 
samad, and containing his correspondence 
and miscellaneous writings. It consists of 
three volumes : 1. The letters dictated by 
the emperor Akbar, and written by Abu-1- 
&zl, to the kings of Persia and Tartary, to 
the Portuguese viceroy and archbishop of 
Goa ; and alsb numerous firmlms, or orders, to 
the various subahs and other great officers 
throughout India. 2. The correspondence 
of Abu-1-fiizl himsebf with the various dis- 
tinguished men of his time. 3. A sort of 
common-place book, perhaps the most in- 
teresting of all his writmgs, containing criti- 
cisms and conmientaries on various passages 
of such works as he had perused ; also ex- 
tracts remarkable for the beauty of their 
style or sentiment ; in short, this volume may 
well be said to consist of ** orient pearls at 
random strung." In addition to Abu-l-faxl's 
own works, there are many others, which owe 
their existence to his liberal patronage and 
suggestion. Several translations were made 
from the Sanscrit into Persian, such as the 
" Mahabharata," the ** Ramayana," and the 
** History of Cashmir." We are also told, in 
" The Ayin-i-Akbari,** that translations were 
made of iL«;i.»ful works, from the Arabic, Per- 
sian, and Greek, into the popular language of 
India. At the close of the sixteenth century, 
Abu-1-fazl was the most enlightened states- 
man in the world, not excepting even his 
gifted contemporary, the virtuous Sully of 
France. {Muhkhtu ul TawdriAh, or Abnda' 
ment of Historiet, being a History of India m 
the Persian language, compiled from the 
most authentic sources by learned natives, 
and published by the Committee of Public 
Instruction, Calcutta, 4to. 1828 ; also the va- 
rious works of Abu-l-fazl.) D. F. 
ABU'-L-FEDA', ISMAIL, king of Ham- 
mah, a town of Syria, was bom at Damascus, 
whither his parents bad fled at the approach 
of the Tartju^ in Jumada the first, ▲. h. 672 
(Nov. or Dec. a. d. 1273). He was snmamed 
Al-malek Al-muyyed (the victorious king), 
and *Imadu-d-din (pillar of religion) ; but he 
is more generally known by his cognomen of 
Abu-1-feda (the father of redemption), which 
his subjects gave him. He was the son of 
Malek Al-fadhel ' Ali, and descended in adirect 
line fW>m Ayub Ibn Shadhi, the founder of 
the dynasty of the A^ubites of Egypt While 
a youth he distinguished himself in various 
campaigns. He was present, in a. h. 684 
(a. D. 1285-6), at the siege of Markab, • 
fortress belonging to the knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem ; at that of Tripoli, in a. h. 688 
(a. d. 128.9), and lastly, at that of 'Akki, or 
St John of Acre, in a. h. 690 (a.d. 1291). 
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The enraing fmt (▲.!>. 129S) Ab64-fed4 
Moompanied Uf fiidier, 'All, m the expe- 
dition against Kidat Ar-r(iiB, a fbitrem on 
the hanks of the Eaphntea, which wag taken 
h^ Btonn, and the garrison pat to the sword. 
Shortlj after, in ▲. h. 69S (▲. D. 1293), Abii- 
1-fedi's ftther died at Damascus; but his 
eoosin Blahm4id, somamed Ai-malek Al- 
modhaffer, who then oon^>ied the throne of 
HiMiim^h^ treated him like an affectionate 
parent Having first appointed him to the 
oAoe oi Amir Tablkhimah, he subsequently 
conferred on him several maiks of distinction; 
and when, in ▲. h. 698 (a. ik 1298-9), Mah- 
miid marched to repel the inrasion of the 
Tartars, he entrusted to Ab6-l*feda the go- 
remment of Hammah. On his return fi^m 
that expedition (a.d. 1299) Mahmud died; 
and as he had no children, the kingdom be- 
longed by right to Ab(i-l-fed£, who was the 
eldest of 'AJ^'s sons ; but his two brothers, 
Asedu-d-din 'Omar and Bedm-d-din Hasan, 
having disputed the succession, Abu-l-fed4 
hud to apply to Al-Malek An-nisir Mo- 
hammed Ibn Kalaun, sultan of Syria and 
ESgypt, his liege locd, for the purpose of 
having his right to the throne recognised. 
Mohammed, however, sent one of his generals, 
named Kara-senkur, to Hammah, with in- 
structions to dispossess the three brothers. 
Deprived of his flunily inheritance, Abu-1-feda 
repaired toDamaseus,and entered the service 
of the Sultan Mohammed, whom he accom- 
panied in all his wars against the Tartars. 
On the death of Ketbogfaa Al-mansun (Zejmu- 
d-din), who soceeedei Kari-senkur in the 
government of Hammah, Abd-1-fedi implied 
to the Sultan Mohammed for the government of 
that place ; bat although he was fluently pro- 
mised the restoration of his fiunily estates, he 
did not obtain them till A. h. 710(a. d. 1310-1), 
and even then only in the capacity of go- 
vernor. From the time of his nomination till 
A.H. 712 (A.D. 1312-3), Aba-1-feda was in- 
cessantiy occupied with his campaigns against 
KtLriaenkvar, who had revolted against his 
sovepei^i. The sultan, Kaiaun, being pleased 
with Abu-1-feda's services on this occasion, 
added to his government the districts of 
Ma'rrah and Sarin (Aug. 20. a. d. 1312) ; and 
some time after, in a.h. 719 (a.d. 1319), he 
conferred on him the title of sultan, which 
none of his ancestors had enjoyed. These 
details are all taken fh>m Abu-1-feda's Chro- 
nicle, several pages of which are almost ex- 
ehisively devoted to the history of his fhmily, 
and the narrative of events in which he took 
a part As long as S^alaun lived, Abii-l-fedi 
received from Um many distinguished prooft 
of friendship. He reigned undisturbed over 
Hammah and the surrounding districts until 
his death, which happened on the 23d of 
Moharranv a. h. 732 (Oct 26. a. d. 1331). He 
was then sixty years old, and had reigned 
nearly thirteen years. All writers agree in 
representing him as a prince of the greatest 
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talcBtis m remarkable for courage and skill 
in war, as for wisdom and prudence in counciL 
Amid the cares of government he devoted 
himself with ardour to the cultivation of lite- 
rature and science, and became equally learned 
in history, geography, jurisprudencci, medi 
cine, mathematics. His great history, entitied, 
** Mokhtassar ti akhbari-l-bashar" (*< An 
Abridgment of the History of Mankind "), 
proves his immense erudition, and contains 
ample information upon sutjects which are 
not generally treated by tiie historians of his 
nation. It is divided into five parts : the first 
treats of the patriarchs, the prophets, and the 
judges of Israel ; the second contains the his- 
tory of the four ancient dynasties of Persia, 
the Pishdadians, the Cayanians, the Moliik 
at-tawayif, and the Sassanians ; the tMrd 
that of the Pharaohs of Egypt, the kings of 
Oreeee, and the Roman emperors ; the fourth 
treats of the kings of Arabia before the times 
of Mohammed ; and the fifth embraces the 
history of the Assyrians, Sahspans, Copts, 
Penians, fiindlis, &e., as weU as that of the 
Moslems, from tiie birth of Mohammed till 
A.H.729 (A.D. 1328), at which epoch the his- 
tory closes. The entire work has never been 
edited or translated ; but the most consider- 
able, as well as the most important portion of 
it, is already in print Dobelius, or as he calls 
himself, Marco Dobelio Citerone, a Cistercian 
monk, and professor of Arabic at Palermo, 
was the first to make Abu-1-feda's book known 
in Europe. In 1610 he made a Latin trans- 
lation of that portion of Abu-1-feda's history 
relating to the conquest of his native country 
b^ the Arabs ; and a few years after, during a 
visit to tiieEscnrial, he translated into Spanish 
the account of the difEerant Mohammedan dy- 
nasties in the Peninsula, under the following 
title: ** Soma de las Coronieas de Amadoddin 
Abulpheda Afaaalek Almayed Innael Bey de 
Amano, Coronista docto y celebre vnelta en 
Romance por," &c Of the above two works, 
the fbrmer was published by Inveges, in his 
" Annali della felici CitU di Palermo," (Pa- 
lermo, 1649-51, fbl.) as well as by Muratori, 
in the first volume of his ** Bemm Italicarum 
Scriptores," Mediolani, 1728-^51. The second 
is still inedited, and is in manuscript, in the 
Escurial library. There is also a copy of it 
in the library of the British Museum. (Add. 
MSS. No. 9044. 4to.) John Gapier, of Ox- 
ford, published the text, and a Latm translation 
of the life of Mohammed : *" De Vita et Rebus 
gestis Muhamedis," Oxon. 1732, foL Albert 
Schultens added to his edition of the life of 
Saladin by Bohau-d-din an account of the 
wars of the Crusades, extracted fh>m the 
work of Ab6-l-feda: — ** Auctarium ad Vitam 
Saladini, extractum ex Abu-l-Feds Historii 
Universeli, cum Vers. Lat" Lu^ Bat 
1752, foL Reidce published at Leipaig, in 
1754, 4to., a Latin translation of Abfi-1- 
fMa's Mohammedan history, from the birth 
of the Prophet to a. h. 406 (a. n. 1015% 
o 4 
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iinder the title of *' Annales Maslemici;" 
and iti 1789 he edited the whole in Arabic, 
with a Latin translation, and many learned 
notes. Mr. Silvestre de Sacy published ** Ex- 
cerpta ex Abulfeda de Rebus Arabum ante 
Mohammedem, Arab, et LaL," which ap> 
peared as an appendix to the new edition of 
Pococke*8 ** S^imen Historis Arabum,*' 
Oxon. 1806, 4to.; and, lastly, Fleischer of 
Leipzig published, in 1831, ** Abulfeda His- 
toria Ante-Islamitica," 4to. 

The other work of Abii-l-feda which is 
known to European scholars, is his ** Taku- 
wimu-1-boldan " C*The Description of the 
Countries "), which appears to have been com- 
pleted only twelve years before the author's 
death, in ▲. h. 721 (▲. D. 1321). It is by ftr 
the most complete, as well as the best geo- 
graphy which exists in Arabic, being a com- 
pilation from the works of Ibn Khordadbah, 
Al-istakhari, Ibn Hankal, AL-belidhori Al- 
bekri, Idrisi, and other Arabian geogr^hera 
of note, with occasional remarks and additions 
by the author. The work is divided into 
twenty-eight tables, each containing the de- 
scription of a portion of the inhabited globe, 
with the names of the principal cities and 
towns, the mountains, rivere, and sea-ports, 
and their respective longitudes and latitudes, 
to which AbCi-l-feda often adds interesting 
information respecting the mannen of the in- 
habitants. Portions of this work have ap- 
peared in the original, or in translations. John 
Greaves was the first to publish the de-cription 
of the provinces of Khawarazm and Mawara- 
n-nahr (Transoxiana) : — ** ChorasmisB et 
Mawaralnahrae, hoc est regionum extra flu- 
vium Oxum Descriptio, ex Tabulis Abu-1- 
fedffi Ismaelis Principis Hamah," Arab, et Lat, 
a Joanne Gravio (Lond. 1650, 4to.), which 
was afterwards reprinted in Hudson^s " Geo- 
graphis Veteris Scriptores Gneci minores," 
(Oxford, 1698 — 1712, 8vo.) together with the 
description of Arabia, also translated by 
Greaves. ** Geographia Latine fiicta ex 
Arebico,*' by Reiske, in Busching's ** Maga- 
zin fur die Historic und Geographic," vols, 
iv. and v. *♦ Tabula Syriae, Arab, et Lat cum 
Notis Koehleri, et Animadversionibus Jo. 
Jac. ReiskiL" Leipzig, 1766, 4to. ** Descriptio 
^gy?^* Arab, et Lat" by Michaelis. Got- 
tingen, 1776, 4to. ** Tabnls quasdam Geo- 
graphiciB et alia ^nsdem Argumenti Speci- 
mina, Arabice," by Rink. (Lipsiffi, 1791, 8vo.) 
Gagnier began a Latin translation o£ the 
whole of Abu-l-feda*s Geography ; but a 
small portion only was printed at Oxford, fol. 
sine anno: — *' Africa Arebica, cum Notis," by 
J. G. Eichhom. Gottingen, 1790. "Tabula 
Septima ex Abul-Fedse Geographii Meso- 
potamiam exhibens, Arabice," by E. F. C. 
Rosenmiiller, and critical Notes by H. £. 
G. Paulus, 1791. Besides the above two 
works, Abu-1-feda wrote a manual of me- 
dicine, entitled **Kennash," in several vo- 
lumes, and a work entitled '* Kit£bu-l-me- 
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wazin " C« The Book of the Balances"), beings 
an astronomical treatise in verse. He is also 
said to have been the author of a treatise 
of jurisprudence in verse, entitled **Hawi," 
which has appeared in the third volume of 
the ** Nouveau Repertoire de la Litterature 
Orientale." " Abul-Feds Arabise Descriptio, 
Commentario perpetuo illustrata," by Chr. 
RommeL GioetdngusB, 1801, 4to. A French 
translation of Abu-l-feda*s description of 
Arabia was published by De Laroque as a 
supplement to his " Voyage du Chevalier 
d'Arvieux." Amst 1716. Thevenot inserted 
also in his ** Recueil des Voyages " a Latin 
venion of the description of Hmd and Sind 
(India on this side of the Ganges and beyond 
Uie Ganges). Lastly, Herbin, in his ** Gram- 
maire Arabe," (Paris, 1803, 4to.) gave several 
extracts fh)m Abu-l-feda*s account of Egypt 
In 1807 Demetrios Alexandridos translated 
into modem Greek the description of the 
provinces Khawarazm and Mawara-n-nahr, 
Vienna, 1807, 8vo. The entire work has lately 
been edited by Mr. Rainaud and the Baron 
Mac Guckin de Slane ; together with a French 
translation and notes by the former author. 
Paris, 1840, 4to. P. de G. 

ABU'-L-FUTU'H AL-GHAZZA'LL 
[Ahmed.] 

ABU'-L-GHA'ZI HUSSAIN. [Hcs- 

8AIN.} 

ABU'-L-H ASAN 'ALI, an Arabian astro- 
nomer, lived at Marooco about the beginning 
of the thirteenth century of our sera. Ac- 
cording to the general custom of learned 
Mohammedans, * Ali visited the northern coast 
of Africa, and the south of Spain, where he 
took the latitude of the principal cities. He 
resided long at Cairo, and published several 
works on astronomy, of which the most im- 
portant is that entitled ** Al-mabadat wa-1- 
ghayyat " (•• Of the Beginning and End"), 
which is highly praised by H^i Khalfah, in 
his ** Bibliographical Dictionary," and has 
been translated into French by J. J. Sedillot, 
Paris, 1834, 2 vols. 4to. P. de G. 

ABU'-L-HASAN (Sultan of Fez). [At- 
ma'aferi'.] 

ABU'-L-HASAN IBN GAZZAX IBN 
ABU' SAID AS-SA'MIRF, a Samaritan 
by birth, who possessed considerable know- 
ledge of medicine, natural history, and as- 
tronomy, and wrote several works upon these 
sciences. He apostatised and embraced Islim^ 
and first entered the service of Malek al- 
An^ad. Upon the death of this prince, 
▲. H. 628 (a. d. 1231), he went over into that 
of Malek-as-saleh Ismail Ibnu-1-maIek al- 
'A'del, at Damascus, who raised him to the 
rank of vizir, by the honourable title of 
Aminu-d-Daulah Kemal ad-Din S^rif al- 
Milla, and held him in such estimation^ that, 
as Abu-1-feda says (Annal Mudem, iv.481.)^ 
he never did anything contrary to his advice. 
When his master, a. h. 643 ^a. d. 1245% sur- 
rendered Damascus to the Egyptian niltaa 
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Al-malek as-saleh EyCib, and retired to 
Baalbek, Abii-l-luMui wished to accompany 
him, but the new governor of Damascus, 
Moln ad-Din Ibna-s-Sheikh, waylaid him, 
stripped him of all the money which he had 
extorted from the inhabitants of the city 
while he had been in authority there (which 
is said to have amoonted to three milUons of 
ducats), and sent him a prisoner to Cairo. 
Here he remuned in confinement until the 
death of Malck as-saleh Eyub, a. h. 647 
{a. d. 1249), upon which he returned to Da- 
mascus. He took part in the expedition into 
Egypt of Malek An-nlwser Yiisuf, the prince 
of AJeppo and Damascus, against the Mam* 
Ifik sultan Malek al-Moess 'Aibek, but was 
again taken prisoner, and put to dei^ on the 
fourteenth Dzul-Kida, ▲. b. 648 (6th Feb. 
A.i>. 1251). His library consisted of ten 
thousand yolumes, most of which were yalu- 
able works, and were considered as master- 
pieces of calligraphy : he had several scribes 
constantly at work in his service. (Ibn 
Abi Ofisaybi'ah, cap. xv. § 49. ; Reiske, Ad- 
not ad Abvlf, iv. 720.; Makrizi, HisL dea 
Sultans Mamhuhs, trad, par Quatreribm^re, 
L 25. 30.; Wiistenfeld, GescA der Arab, 
Aerzte.) W.A.G. 

ABU'-L-HASAN RUDIKF. [Rudiki'.] 
ABU'-L-KA'SIM ANSARr. [ Ansahi'.] 
ABU'-L-KA'SIM ASH-SHATIBF, a 
celebrated theologian and poet, was bom at 
Shitibah (now ^Btiva), in the province of 
Valencia, in Spain, in a. h. 538 (a. d. 1 143-4). 
His entire name was Abfi-l-kasim Al-ka- 
sim Ibn Feyrroh Ibn Khalaf Ibn Ahmed, 
Ash-shltibi (from Xativa), Ar-ro*aynl (be- 
longing to ^e tribe of Dhu-r-ro'ayn), and 
Adhdharir (the Blind), because he lost his 
sight about die close of his life. After studv- 
ing at Xativa, Abu-1-kisim obtained the 
office of khattib or preacher to the princi^nl 
mosque of that city, which he filled with 
general satisfiiction until A. H. 572 (a. d. 
1176-7, when he determined upon travelling 
to the East. On his wa]p to Mecca, he visited 
Alexandria, Cairo, and other cities, where 
he attended the lectures of all the eminent 
teachers of his time, devoting himself par- 
ticularly to the study of theology and juris- 
prudence. Some works which he published 
during his residence at Cairo having attracted 
the attention of the learned of that city by 
their novelty and erudition, he received so 
much encouragement that he determined to 
take up his abode in that place. Accord- 
ingly, on his return frx>m Mecca and Medina, 
he settled at Cairo, where he was soon after 
appointed to a vacant professorship in the 
madrisah or college called Al-fadliiliyyah. 
He died, universally esteemed, on Sunday the 
28th of Jum6da the second, a. h. 590 (a. d. 
1194), leaving several sons, one of whom, 
named Ab(i 'Abdillah Mohammed, succeeded 
him in his professorship. Abu-l-k£sim wrote 
several works, among which the following 
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are best known : — *' Hirxu-l-amlni " ('« The 
Refuge of the Wishes "), a poem of about 
1200 verses, upon the seven schools of read- 
ing the KoHoL This composition, which ■ is 
also known under the title of ** Shatibiyyah," 
t. e. the poem by Shiltibi, is held in the highest 
estimation by ue Mohammedans of the four 
orthodox sects, and has often been com-* 
mented upon W their most eminent writers* 
« Akflah" C* Tlie Matchless Pearl "). This 
is also a poem, consisting of 300 verses, upon 
the manner of reading the Koran. It is 
sometimes called ** Raiyyah^" because all the 
verses end with the letter ra. It was com- 
mented upon by 'Alamu-d-dim, Abu-1-hasan, 
'All Ibn Mohammed Ash-shafel, and by 
several other authors, whose names are in the 
BiDliographical Dictionary of H^i Khal&h 
(v. -'Akflah^ « Wukfif" (« Pauses, or 
a Treatise on the Pauses to be made in 
the Lecture of the Koran"). The Baron 
Silvestre de Sacy has inserted a learned me* 
moire <m the life and writings of Abii-l- 
kasim in the eighth volume of the Notices et 
Extraitt dea MSS. (Al-Makkari, Moham. 
Dyn, I 68. Casiri, Bib, Arab. Hiap, Eac* 
I 507. ; Noticea et Extraita dea MSS,, viii. 
333.; D'Herbelot, Bib, Or,, v. "Schatebi;" 
Ibn KhaUekan's Biog, Diet) P. de 6* 

ABU'-L-KA'SIM AZ-Z AMASHKH ARL 
[Mahxcd.] 
ABU'-L-KA'SIM FIRDOUSF, [Fnt- 

DOUSf.] 

ABU'-L-KA'SIM KHA.LEF IBN 'AB- 
BA'S AZ-ZA'HRA'Wr, commonly called 
by one of his Latinised names, Albucasis, or 
Alsaharavius. These names have been very 
much corrupted : they are sometimes written 
Albucasis, Bucasis Gala^ Alsaravius, Azar- 
agi, Bulchasim, A^ararius, &c. He was the 
most famous of the Arabic writers on sur- 
gery, and, indeed, one of the most valuable 
authors on that subject of all antiquity. He 
was bom at Az-zi^ri, a small town about 
five miles tnm Cordova, where the khalifa of 
Spain had a palace. Nothing seems to be 
known of the events of his life ; but he is 
supposed to have practised medicine and 
surgery at Cordova with great success, and 
to have died there a.b.500 (a.d. 1106-7> 
Wiistenfeld (Geach, der Arab. Aerzte) men- 
tions that some persons place him in the 
fourth century after the Hyra; Freind, on 
the contrary {Hiat ofPhyaic), thinks that he 
lived much later. His great work is entitled 
" At-Tassrif," or " Book of the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine." It consists of two 
parts, each of which contains fifteen sections. 
He treats of anatomy, physiology, dietetics, 
and especially of practical medicine ; and has 
borrowed great part of its contents fh>m 
Razes. One of the sections of this work is 
the treatise on surgery, ** Tractatus de Ope- 
ratione Manus, seu de Chirurgii Albucasis," 
which has been printed separately in Arabic, 
and is the only exclusively surgical work 
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tiiat remaiof lo ns from ihe Anhwm, U 
eontaini tbe figvres of llie neceaary iattra- 
ments, and is dhrided into three books, of 
wbieh the lint treats of the use of die actual 
cantenr ; the seeond of the operatioiis whh 
the kmfe, of surgery oomieeted with the eyes 
tad teeUi, of lithotomy, hernia^ midwimy, 
^e extraction of arrows, See, ; the third is 
entirely deyoted to fractares and hixatioDS. 
^ The operativo snr^ry of Albacasas," says 
Mr. Adams (Appendix to BaiiLer's Le mpn e r e , 
ISM), **i8 the longest, and, perhaps I mifiht 
add, die best treatise on the snbjeet which 
has come down to ns ftxmi antiquity; Ibr 
though the author copies freely from the 
Greeks, especially Paulus JEgineta, he does 
so with discrimination, and had eyidently .te- 
doced the principles laid down by his masters 
to the test of experience. On the use of the 
actual cautery he is particularly fUli{ re* 
commending it more freely, and describing 
the methods of implying it more minutely, 
than has been done by any preceding writer. 
In this, and, in frbct, in most parts of his 
works, he illustrates his descriptions by 
figures of the instruments employed, m 
would appear to hare been much practiBed in 
military surgery, and has related many In- 
teresting cases of wounds inflicted by warlike 
instruments : c. ^. an arrow entered at the 
root of a man's nose, and was extracted by 
Albucasis behind the ear (iL 94. p. 449. ed. 
Oxon.); the patient recoyered without any 
impairment of vision : he extracted an arrow 
which had lodged deep below the eye of a 
Jew, and in this case, also, the nght was 
not iigured. {Ibid.) He extracted a barbed 
arrow, which had lodged in the throat of 
a Christian, by enlarging the wound. (IbitL) 
He relates that he knew a woman who 
had an arrow lodged in her belly; the 
wound healed, and the weapon never after- 
wards occasioned any ineouTenience. ^IbitL 
p. 451.) In his chapter on the extraction of 
the fcBtus, he gives drawings of several ibr- 
cipes ; but, as they all contain teeth, it Is to be 
presumed that they were not intended to bring 
down tbe child alive. (iL 77. p. 339.) He 
gives a full description of amputation, but 
relates a ease of gangrene of the hand, with 
which he refused to interfere for fear of h»- 
morrhage : tbe patient had the mortified part 
taken off by another person, (u. 87. p. 4S1.) 
This shows that he was a timid operator; 
indeed, he himself laments that in his time 
surgery was greatly on the decline. Lastly, 
he treats largely of fractures and dislocations; 
but on this department Hippocrates and 
Galen had left little for him to perform.*' 
(Further information respecting his medical 
and surgical opinions is contained in Frrind's 
HUt of Physic; Sprengel, Hist de la Mid ; 
Haller, BiM. Ckintrg,) 

The surgieal work of Albucasis was first 
published in a Latin translation in the col- 
iuction by Guido de CaulSaco, entitied *^ Chi- 
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mgia parvm," Venet 1497. IbL A 
traoslatiflB appeared la a acpvattf form, 
Basil, 1541, fi>L The Arabic text, with a 
new Latin translation, was published in two 
vols. Oxon. 1778, 4to., edited by Channiag, 
from two manuscripts in the Bodleian library, 
and iUustrated with nomerous engravings of 
the different instruments described mid em^ 
ployed. There is an incomplete editioo of 
his medical work, published (August ViiMleL 
1519, foL) witii the title ** liber TheoricsB, 
nee non Praeticm Alsaharavii, qui vnlgo 
Aforariut dieitur,** &e., edited by Grimm. 
That part of his woric which rdates to female 
diseases is inserted in Gasp. Wolf s eoUection, 
entitled ** Volumen Gynaeciomm, de Mnli- 
emm Gravidarum, Fartnricntiilm, et aliamm 
Hatura," &c BasU, 1566, 4to. 

There is another work extant nnder the 
titte ^ liber Servitoris s. liber XXYUh 
Buiehasin Beneberaoerin, Interprete Sim. Ja*- 
nuensi et Abraamo Jndaco ;" but it is doubts 
fill whether it belongs to the subject of this 
article. It treats of the preparation of simple 
medicines, and contains a more minute de^ 
scription of medicinal preparations than is 
found in any other andent treatise which we 
possess ; his chemical medicines particularly 
deserve consideration. It was first published 
separately, Yenet. 1471, fi>L, and is appended 
to several editions of the pharmaceutical 
works of the younger Mesne. W. A. G. 

ABU'-L-KHATTAB, (Husim Ibn Dhi- 
rar Al-kelbl), seventeenth anur, or governor, 
of Spain under the khalifr, was bom in Arabia, 
about the beginning of the eigfatii ceiutnry of 
our sera. He served his first campaigns in 
Africa, under Mfisa Ibn Noaseyr, but did not 
fidlow that general to the conquest of Spain. 
After the death of ' Abdn4-malek Ibn Kattan, 
who was deprived both of his government and 
life by Bay the Syrian (Oct a.d. 741X two 
sons of the murdered governor, named Kattan 
and Umey^ah, rose in arms to revenge him. 
Having gained over to their eanae two power- 
ftal chiefr, named Ibn 'Alkimah and 'Abdu« 
r-rahman Ibn Habib, they started in pursuit 
of Ba^, whom they feond encamped near Cor- 
dova. In the battle which ensued the Syrians 
were victorious, although their general BaQ 
fell in the encounter. ThaUebah Ibn Sahnah 
Al-'ameli, who succeeded him in the command 
of the rebel forces, continued fer several 
months to wage war against the sons of 'Abdu* 
1-malek, untd Hondhahdi Ibn Sefwim Al* 
kelbi, the viceroy of Africa, wishing to put a 
stop to the civil war, appointed his kinsman 
Abd-l-khattar governor of Mohammedan 
Spain, with instmetions to re-establish order, 
and quiet the troubles excited by the eon- 
tending parties. Ab4-i-khattar sailed fttHU 
Tunis in Mohamun, a. h. 125 (Nov. a.i». 
742), and arrived in Cordova on a Friday of 
the month of R^eb, ▲. h. 125 (May, a. d. 743), 
Just as ThaMebah, who had arrived the day 
heforein that capital with 10,000 prisoners 
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taken in ai^-^i^iag^inent near Herida, wm 
about to order their instant ezecntion. The 
unexpected arriyal of Abu-14Lhattiur, who 
came invested with iiill pow«v from the 
khalift saved the Tietims. The prisoners were 
set at liberty, and Tha'lebah removed to a 
dungeon in the fivtress of Tangiers. 

Ab4-l-khattar*s government was marhod by 
measores of mild policy j and as he was not 
deficient in talents for administraUon, he ap* 
plied himself to heal the wounds which the 
civil war had caused. In order to check the 
fiictioos spirit of the Arabian tribes, and with 
a view to the reconciliation of all parties in 
Spain, he distributed Umds among the settlers, 
tiUdng care to fix each nation or tribe in the 
districts which most resembled their native 
countries. Elvira, the ancient lUiberis, with 
its adjacent territory, was given to the 
Arabs of Damascus, who, in memoi^ of their 
native city, called it Sham (Syria). The 
people of Hems (Emesa) received orders to 
settle at Seville, which was thenceforward 
called by them "Hems." Jayyen (Jaen) 
fell to the lot of the Arabs of Kenesrin, and 
was called also by the name "Kenesrin." 
The settlers from the districts watered by the 
river Jordan (Al-urdan) received as their 
share the cities of Rayah and Malaga, which 
latter tbey named ** Al-urdan." Xerea and 
its district was given up to the people of Pa- 
lestine, and called by them ** Filistin." Murcia, 
where Athanagild, son of Theodomir the Ooth, 
had reigned unmolested since the Arab con- 
quest, upon the payment of an annual tribute, 
was wrested from that prince, and delivered to 
the Egyptians, who, in imitation of the other 
settlers, called it " Misr." Lastly, the people 
of Wasit, in 'Irak, established themselves at 
Cabra, and at a district of La Mancha which 
to this day preserves tiie name of ** Albacete," 
which the settlers gave it. The Berber tribes 
had likewise suitable lands allotted to them in 
various parts of the Peninsula. All the en- 
deavours of Abd-l-khattar to re-establish 
tranquillity in the state proved to be useless, 
as the spirit of faction had already taken too 
deep a root. An Arabian chieftain, named 
Samil Ibn Hatim, who behmged to the tribe 
of Kays, having taken offence at a judgment 
passed by Abu-1-khattar upon a youth of the 
tribe of Kenanah, broke out in open rebellion, 
and plunged the country into civil war. Upon 
the inteUigence of his rising, Abii-1-khattar 
marched against the rebel at the head of a 
considerable force ; but he was defeated on the 
banks of the Guadalete, taken prisoner, and 
confined in the citadel of Cordova, in Rejeb, 
A. H. 127 (April or May, ▲. d. 745). Abii-l- 
khattar did not remain long in confinement 
A friend of his, named 'Abdu-r-rahm&n Ibn 
Hossan Al-kelbi, having entered Cordova 
secretly, and at night, with thirty horsemen 
and a small body of infantry, maide a sudden 
attack upon the tower where Abu-1-khattar 
was detained, massacred the guards, liberated 
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the govemor, and conducted him to MJerida, 
whore he was soon surrounded by aU the 
Axmbs of the Yemenite flection. Thu'abah, 
whom the rebels had appointed governor of 
Spain^ and his companion Samil, lost no time 
in marching against their rival. They over- 
took him near Shekundah (Segunda), a town 
in the neighbourhood of Cordova, where the 
Yemenites and the Benl Modhar fought with 
all the animosity and hatred of two hostile 
races. " There never was," says Ibn Hayyan, 
" neither in the East nor in the West, a more 
bloody and more strongly contested battle, 
nor one in which greater feats of arms wer« 
perfbrmed by the warriors on both sides. AU 
fongfat until the edges of their swords were 
softened by the blows, when each man seized 
his adversary by the hair, and struggled with 
him until both fell down exhausted on the 
ground." Victory remained undecided, and 
the two parties, being tired of war, came to the 
agreement that each should govern the country 
in turn. The Beni Modhar began by ap- 
pointing Yiisuf Ibn *Abdi-r-r&man Al- 
fehri, who ruled one year undisturbed; but at 
the expiration of that time, when die Ye* 
menites claimed to be put in possession o£ihe 
government, according to the agreement, the 
Beni Modhar revised to give up me power, at« 
tacked the Yemenites in their encampments, 
and put to death their chief^ Abu-1-khattar, in 
A.H. 129 (A.D. 746-7). (Conde, Hist de la 
Dom. i. 109.; Casiri, j9i5. Arab, Hi^. Ex. ii. 
326.} An-nuwayri, ITfjt of Spain wider Uie 
Khalifa, M&; Rodericus Toletanns, Hist 
Arab, ad calcem Historic Sarracenica k 
Thom. Erpenio, p. 16.) P. de G. 

ABU'-L-MA'ALF, a learned Persian, who 
lived in the reign of Bahram Shah, a prince 
of the Ghiznavi dynasty, between a. d. 1118. 
and A.D. 1152. At the desire of his sove- 
reign he translated into Persian the cele- 
brated Arabic work, entitled the ^ Kalila 
Damna," known in Europe as the " Fables 
of Pilpay." This work had been originally 
brought from India in the reign of Nushir- 
wan in the sixth century (▲. d. 540), and 
translated into Pahlavi, then the language of 
Persia. From the Pahlavi the Arabic version 
was made in the time of Mansiir, the second 
khalif of the house of Abbas. In the course 
of time, however, the Pahlavi version became 
unintelligible in Persia, and the work was 
re-translated by Abii-l-maali (among others) 
into the language of his own day. This 
translation is now rare, if at all extant ; having 
been long superseded by the elegant work <S 
MuUa Husain Waiz," known under the title 
of " Anwari Suhaili," which has been repeat- 
edly printed in India within the Uist forty 
years. D. F. 

ABU'-L-MAHA'NI' is the surname of an 
Arabian astronomer named Mohammed Ibn 
'Isa Abu 'Abdillah Al-hibiR (the calculator), 
who lived at the court of Al-mamun, seventh 
khalif of the race of * Abbas. He was on- 
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ginally from Mera, (some say from Mabln, a 
city in KhoT&Bsiui, whence his snmame Abu- 
l-mahani,) but he resided mostly at Baghdad, 
and worked in the observatory erected in 
that metropolis by Al-mamun. He composed 
three Zij, or astronomical tables ; the first en- 
titled, *' Zij Sind-Hind,** because it was made 
according to the method of an Indian work 
on astronomy so called; the second, **Ash* 
shah ; " the third, and the most esteemed, is 
the " Zyu-l-*arabi," or verified tables, a work 
entirely formed from his own observations. 
A short account of Ab(i-l-mahani and his 
writings is given by the anonymous author 
of the " Arabica Philosophorum Bibliotheca," 
in the Escurial library. (Higi Xhalfah, Diet 
. Encycl sub voce " Zg ; '* Abu-l-fiir^,irt8tl>yn. 
p. 161. ; Hist de VAstronom. modeme^ tom. i. ; 
EclatrcwemenU, p. 583. ; Casiri, Bib, Arab, 
Higp. Esc. i. 431.) P. de G. 

ABU'-L-MAHA'SEN. [Yu'sup Ibn 
Taghri Berdi.] 

ABU'-L-MUPAKHIR RA'ZF. [RaW.] 
ABU -L-'OLA GANJr, a Persian poet 
who Uved in the reign of Shirwan Sh6h, in the 
twelfth century of our sera. He is styled by 
Daulat Sh&h the *' Master of Poets ;" but, with 
the exception of the few extracts preserved 
by this biographer, it does not appear that 
any of his compositions are extant In one 
sense, at least, he was the master of poets, 
as he had Falaki and Khak&nifor his pupils. 

D.F. 
ABU'-L-WAFA' AL-BURJANP, a cele- 
brated mathematician and astronomer, was 
bom at Buijan, a town of Khorassan, in A. h. 
328 (a. d. 939). His name was Mohaouned Ibn 
Mohammed Ibn Yahya Ibn Isma*il Ibn Al- 
'abbas, but he is better known by his cognomen 
Ab(i4-wa£iL His family were originally from 
Nishabur, or Nisapur. At the age of twenty 
Ab(i-l-waia went to Baghdad, where, in 
union with other astronomers, he made 
several observations to correct the Zgu- 
l-'arabi by Abu-l-mahani. [Abu'-l-Maha- 
Ni.] The work containing the result of his 
labours is entitled, " Zgu-1-kamil " (** Com- 
plete Astronomical Table '*). Abu-1-wafa 
wrote several other works on astronomy and 
arithmetic. D'Herbelot, who calls him Buz- 
jan instead of Buijani, (Bib. Or. voc. " Buz- 
jan,") attributes to him a commentary on the 
*♦ Almagest,** or MtydKri :i^yra^t5 of Ptolemy, 
and another on the arithmetic of Diophantus. 
He died in a. d. 998. His life is in the Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Ibn Khallek*an. (T^d. 
Ind., No. 72.) P. de G. 

ABU'-L-WALI'D AL-BA'JF (Suleyman 
Ibn Khalaf Ibn Sa*d Ibn Ayub Ibn Warith 
At-tojibi), a celebrated Mohammedan divine, 
was bom at Beja, the Roman Pax Julia, in 
Alemtejo, in a. h. 403 (a. d. 1012-3). After 
completing his studies at Badijoz, whither 
his parents had removed him from Beja, 
Abu-l-walid determined upon starting on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, where he arrived la a. h. 
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426 (A. D. 1035). Having on his retnni front 
that city to Ciuro met a theologian named 
Ab(i Bhorr, who was travelling for the pur- 
pose of lecturing on the Koran, he fbrmed an 
intimacy with hun, and accompanied him to 
Damascus, Baghd&d, and other cities of the 
East On his return to his native country, 
Abd-l-walid fixed his domicile at Mallorca, 
one of the Balearic Islands, where he was 
soon surrounded by a great number of 
disciples. His learning and his talents 
brought him to the notice of Al-mu*tamed 
Ibn 'Abbad, king of Seville, who appointed 
him chief justice, which high office he held 
until his death, which took place at Almeria^ 
on Thursday, the 2d of R^eb, A.H. 474 
(Dec 2, A.D. 1081), at the age of sixty-eight 
Abu-l-walid Al-bigi left the following works: 
— *' Al-imamat wa-1-khilaiht fi Seyri-1- 
Kholafii** (** The Book of the Imamate and 
Khalifate, or the Lives of the Khali6'*). 
"At-tesdid ila Ma'refiiti-t-tauhid" ("The 
trae Director to the Knowledge of the Unity 
of God "). A commentary, in seven volumes, 
upon the " Mowi^" or ** Collection of 
Traditions," by M&lik Ibn Ans, which he en- 
titled **Al-istifii"(*' Complement**); and an 
abridgment of the same commentary under 
the title of **Al-muntaki**(*' Selections**). A 
commentary upon the **Minh&j** (**Open 
Path **), by Al-beydh&wi. A valuable coUee- 
tion of legal decisions, interspersed with re- 
marks. A sort of manual to the Sahih 
(collection of authenticated traditions) by 
Al-bokhaH ; and a voluminous commentary 
on the Koran. Ab<i-l-walid was also a 
good poet : after his death his poems were 
edited by his son. His life was written by 
Ibn KhaUekin, by AI-filt1^ Ibnu-1-abb^, 
and other Spanish writers on biography. 
(Casiri, BA. Arab. Higp. Ex. ii. 142. ; Al- 
makkari, Mbham. Dyn. part L book vi) 

P. de G. 
ABU'-L-WALFD IBN JEHWAR (Mo- 
hammed Ibn Jehwar Ab!-l-hazm Ibn Mo- 
hammed Ibn Jehwar Ibn *Obeydillah), second 
sultan of Cordova of the dynasty called 
**Daukt Beni Jehwar*' (the dynasty of 
the Jehwarites), succeeded his fiither, Abu-1- 
hazm Jehwar, in a. h. 435 (a.d. 1043). Abfi* 
1-walid, who was then far advanced in years, 
did not display either firmness or ability; he 
intrusted the administration of affairs to his 
son, *Abdu-l-malik, a promising youth, and 
gave all his time to the society of poets and 
literary men, and the cultivation of hteratore. 
Al-m£mun Ibn Dhi-n-mtxn, king of Toledo, 
whose possessions bordered on the north on 
the kingdom of Cordova, seeing that there 
was an opportunity for invading the domi- 
nions of Abd-l-walid, collected a con^derable 
force and penetrated into his territon". At 
the news of the invasion Abd-l-walid im- 
plored the help of his ally, Al-mu*tadhed, king 
of Seville, the sworn enemy of Al-mamfin, 
who immediately sent a chosen body of 
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eaivalry to liis awistanoe. With these re- 
inforcements 'Abda-l-nudik, the son of Abu- 
1-walid, defended his fiither's dominions, until, 
having lost a battle near Cordova, he was 
obliged to take refhge within the walls of 
that capital. He was followed by the vic- 
torions Al-muniin, who, having encamped on 
the extensive plain to the west of Cordova, 
swore that he would not raise the siege until 
he had made himself master of the place. In 
this emergency *Abdu-l-malik left Cordova 
bj night, and repaired to the court of Al- 
mu'tadhed, by whom he was kindly received* 
Fearing the aggrandisement of his rival, Al- 
mlbn&n, if he should gain possession of Cor- 
dova, the Kin^ of Seville determined upon 
arresting the victorious career of the Toledan 
king. Accordingly he gave the command of 
a large body of troops to his eldest son Mo- 
hammed Al-mu*tamed, who proceeded to 
Cordova in company with ' Abdu-1-malik, and 
entered that capital without any opposition 
on the port of the besie^g forces. A few 
days after, 'Abdu-1-miilik and his ally of 
Seville gave battle to the Toledans, who were 
completely defeated ; but while Abdu-1-malik 
was pursuing the fugitives, Al-mu'tamed 
suddenly returned to Cordova, surrounded 
the royal palace, and made Abu-1-walid 
prisoner, in compliance with the instructions 
he had receivedfrom his father, Al-mu'tadhed. 
Whether Ab(i-l-walid was seci^tly despatched 
by the command of his perfidious ally, as 
some authors have asserted, or whether he died 
soon after of a broken heart, is not well ascer- 
tained ; however, on the return of ' Abdu-1- 
milik from the pursuit, his fiither was no 
more. The firte of the son was not less 
melaneholy. Finding the city gates locked* 
and hearing that the troops of his treacherous 
ally were also in possession of the royal 
pabce and of the principal outposts, he 
attempted to force one of the gates of the 
city, but was made prisoner and consigned to 
a dungeon in one of the city towers, where 
the wounds he had received in the affinay, and 
grief at the loss of his kingdom, soon put an 
end to his life. (Conde, Hi»t de la Dom, ii 
38. ; Casiri, Bib, Arab, Hiap, Esc, il 308. ; 
Al-homaydi, Jadhwatu-l-moktabis, MS. in 
BodL Lib. Hunt, 464.) P. de G. 

ABU'-L-WALI'D IBN ROSHD. [Avbb- 

BOBS.] 

ABU'-L-WALFD IBN SHIHNAH or 
SHOHNAH (Mohammed Ibn KemaU-d- 
din), sumamed " Muhibbu-d-din'* (the lover 
of religion), a celebrated Mohammedan 
divine and historian, was bom at Aleppo 
about the beginninf^ of the fifteenth century 
of our sera. Havmg from his early youUi 
given prooft of great talent, and written 
several works on theology and jurispru- 
dence, he was appointed kadhi or judge to 
one of the mosques of Damascus, and in 
course of time was elevated to the highest 
ecelestastical office among the Moslems, 
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namely, that of sheikhn-l-islim or mi^ti, 
Abd-l-walid Ibn Shihnah died at Damascus, 
in A. H. 883 (a. d. 1478). He left, among 
other historicid works, an abridgment of ge- 
neral history, entitled " Raudhatu-1-manatzir 
fi Akhbari-l-awayil wa-1-awakhir" ("* The 
Garden of the overlooking Terraces, or the 
History of ancient and modem Times"). It 
is a sort of abridgment of Abu-l-feda*s his- 
tory, containing a chronological account of 
the principal events since the creation to the 
year 1403 of our sera. It is divided into four 
books or sections, and contains much useftd 
information, as it relates many events which 
escaped that celebrated historian. Abu-1- 
walid was likewise the author of an esteemed 
work on jurisprudence and law, entitled 
** Lisanu-1-hokkam fi ma'refiiti-1-ahkam '* 
("Verbal Decisions of the Judges, or a 
Kaowledge of Law '*), which is in the royal 
library of Paris, No. 884. (D'Herbelot, Bib, 
Or.) P. de G. 

ABU'-L-WALI'D IBN ZEYDU'N. [Ah- 

MED.J 

ABU' MANSU'R AL-MUNAJJEM, a 
celebrated Arabian astronomer, whose name 
was Yahya Ibn 'Ali Ibn Abi Mansur, was 
bom at Mecca, in ▲. h. 241 (▲.d.855). He 
lived at the court of Al-mamun, the Abbas- 
side khalif, who made him president of an 
academy of astronomers which he had founded 
at Baghdad, and entrusted to him the building 
of two observatories ; one on the mountain of 
Kaysiiin, near Damascus ; the other at a place 
called Shemsiyyah, in the neighbourhood of 
his capital, Baghdad. A book of astrono-> 
mical observations made in those two cities 
during the reign of Al-mamun, entitled ** Al- 
mumtahen " ('* The Book of careftd Examine 
ation "), is attributed to Abd Mansdr, who 
passes likewise as the author of a biography 
of the Arabian poets, beginning with Bashr 
Ibn Bard, and ending with Merwan Ibn Abi 
Hafssah. After his death, his son continued 
it to his own times. Abu Mansur wrote also 
several works on the Motazelite sect, of which 
he was a professor. The surname Al-mu- 
niQJem, by which Abu Mansur is better known, 
means "the astronomer." (Higi KbulfaK, 
BibLDict,; Abu-1-feny, HisL Dyn. p. 161.) 

P. de G. 
ABU' MA'SHAR. [Albumasar.] 
ABU' MERWA'N AL-BA'JI' (Moham- 
med Ibn Ahmed Ibn 'Abdi-1-malek, 11m 
'Abdi-l-'aziz Al-Ukhmi), a celebrated Mo- 
hanmiedan divine, was bom at Seville in 
A.H. 564 (A.D. 1168-9). He was originally 
from a town of Eastem Africa called Bigah, 
the Yacca of Sallust (^BelL Jug, 50.), and the 
Oppidum Yagense of Pliny. At the age of 
twenty-four he left Spain for the East, for 
the purpose of performing his pilgrimage. 
He embarked at Almeria for 'Akka m Syria 
(Ptolemais), where he took up his abode at 
the madria&h or college of 'A'diL On his 
retum to Spain he was appointed chief jus- 
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tioe of Seville, which office he filled for many 
yean to the satisfaction of all claMei; until, 
having seen in a dream the prophet Mo- 
hammed pomting towards Mecca, he de- 
termined upon retoming thither ; and ac- 
cordingly gave np all his honoors and emolu- 
ments, and started on his joomey in the 
month of Moharram, a.h. 634 (Sept a.d. 1236). 
Having performed his pilgrimage, he risited 
Jerusalem, Khalil, and other sacred spots of 
Syria, and arrived m Cairo, where he made 
some stay. He was preparing to depart for 
Spain, when he was suddenly attacked by 
the disease which brought on his death, on 
the 38th day of Rabi' the first, a.h. 635 
(Nov. 17. A.D. 1237). Abu Merwan Al-baji 
left several works on various subjects, the 
list of which may be found in Ibnu-1-abbar, 
Al-makkarf, and other historians who wrote 
the lives of eminent Spanish Moslems. (Al- 
makkari, Moham. Dyn.l 171.) P. de O. 

ABU' MOSLEM AL-'ABBA'SSI, a cele- 
brated commander, who contributed by his 
infiuence and his talents to the overthrow of 
the dynasty of Umeyyah, and the establish- 
ment of that of 'Abbas, in the East, was born 
about ▲. H. 102 (a. d. 720-1). According to 
the best authorities, Abii Moslem was a do- 
mestic, or emancipated slave, in the service of 
the Beni Ajel, a powerfdl tribe of Khorissan. 
He was a youth of singular sagacity and in- 
telligence, who had a strong predilection for 
the illustrious race of Hashem. When about 
the age of nineteen, he embraced the oppor- 
tunity of accompanying to Mecca a party of 
adherents of the house of 'Abbas, who were 
^ing to that city for the purpose of delivering 
into the hands of Mohammed Ibn 'Ali, then 
the representative of the fiunily, certain con- 
tributions collected in his name. On their 
arrival at Mecca they were constantly at- 
tended on their visits to that personage by 
Abu Moslem, who at length attracting the 
notice of Mohanuned, the latter inquired one 
6B,yr whether he was a freeman or a slave. 
Being answered that he was a mauli, or client 
of their fiunily, Mohammed informed them 
that he saw many signs in the youth indica- 
tive of his being one of those who would 
some day establish the power of the house of 
'Abb^ He therefore recommended them 
to keep their eyes on him, and whenever he 
should take up arms to aid him with all their 
resources ; at the same time intimating, that 
as his advanced age and his infirmities would, 
he had no doubt, soon carry him to the 
grave, he thought proper to direct them to 
transfer their aUe^ance to his son Ibrahim. 

On his return into KhorlMs^ Abii Mos- 
lem was treated by the chiefii of the tribe 
with every consideration and respect They 
looked upon him as the man destined to put 
down the arbitrary rule of the Bent Umeyyah, 
and he frequently met to deliberate with them 
as to the best means of carrying their plana 
into execution. An o ppo r t u nity soon offered 
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itself. The governor of Khoraaaan, Nasr Ibn 
Seyy&r, having offended the powerful tribe 
€tf Asd, one of those established in that pro- 
vince, the Beni Azd ran to arms for redress of 
their grievances. Their chief, Khoszaya Ibn 
'Isa, sumamed Al-kermani, because he was a 
native of Kerman, was a man of undaunted 
courage and great abilities. He defeated in 
succession all the forces which the governor 
Nasr sent against him, and defended himsdf 
bravely in the city Hay^dat, where he had 
entrenched himself. Seeing the forces of the 
governor thus occupied, AbCi Moslem and his 
adherents revolted, and declared the chiims 
of the race of 'Abbte to the khalifate (June, 
▲. D. 747). His next step was to propose an 
alliance to Al-kermini, who though not s 
partisan of the Bern 'Abbas, gladly embraced 
the offer, and joined his forces to those of 
Abu Moslem. Seeing his party s^ngthened, 
Abti Moslem caused Ibrahim, the son of that 
Mohammed whom he had seen at Mecca, to 
be proclaimed khalif ; and being desirous to 
bring about an entire change of system, he 
issu^ orders that all those who joined his 
cause should take black for their clothes and 
standards, white being then the favourite 
colour of the Beni Umeyyah. Accordingly 
the whole population of Nesi, Abiurd, Mem, 
and Taleki^ four cities of Khorissan, which 
had declared for the Beni 'Abbis, adopted 
the sable uniform, which contmued ever after- 
wards the symbol of that house. Shortly 
after, Al-kerm&ni was treacherously slain in 
an interview with Masr; but his son and 
Abii Moslem defeated the armies of the 
khalif took Mem ash-shabjan by storm, and 
compelled the governor to fiy into Persia, 
where he died soon after. Master of Kho- 
riaaka, Abu Moslem despatched one of his 
lieotenants, named Kahtabah, into the country 
of Juijan, at the south-eastern extremity or 
the Caspian, with instractions to have the 
authority of the Bent 'Abb^ recognised by 
the inhabitants. Kahtabah's march was a 
succession of triumphs. After taking Ni- 
aapiir, where he levied a considerable contri- 
bution, which he divided among his followers, 
he penetrated into Juijin, over whose go- 
vernor, Yexid, he gained a signal victory, in 
August, A. D. 748. He then advanced wiUiout 
opposition to Damaghfci, and to Ray, which 
he speedily subdued, and thence proceeded to 
Ispahte, which he entered (a. d. 749), after 
defeating the governor, 'Ammlor Ibn Zeb- 
h6nhf in the neighbourhood of that capital. 
Nehawend, Shehrzur, and Hulwin were next 
reduced in a similar manner, and the victo- 
rious general advanced by forced marches 
into 'Irak. Kahtabah was met on the banks 
of the Euphrates by Tezid, over whom be 
gained a complete victory, though in at- 
tempting to cross the river his horse saask 
under lum, and he was drowned. His son 
Hasan, moreover, marched to KiifiAh, which 
he entered without opposition, causing 
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Abii-l-'abbis ' Abdullali, of the race of 'AbbJU, 
to be proclaimed by the inhabitants. 

Doring the reign of that khalif, Abii Mos- 
lem continued in Ae goremment of Khor&ssin, 
wherehe was ^eneraUy bdoved and respected; 
every distinction which a snbjectcooid obtain 
was granted to him, in consideration of his pa«t 
serrices; and he was even visited by Abii 
Ja'ftr, the presmnptire heir to the throne. 
Haying on some slight pretext caused an ad- 
herent of that prince, named Suleym&n Ibn 
Kusheyr, to be put to death in the presence of 
his princely visitor, Abii Ja'fiir conceived 
against him a resentment, which ended only 
in the death of the offender. On his accession 
to the throne, Ab6 Ja'fiir abstained fh)m 
showing any mistrust of Ab6 Moslem, and he 
employed him a^nst his nnde 'Abdullah, as 
well as against his cousin, 'Isa Ibn Musa. But 
when he considered his services no longer 
nec^sar^, he resolved upon his destruction. 
Having invited him to the city of Riimiyyah, 
where he was residing at the time, Abu Mos- 
lem repaired thither, though not without sus- 
picion. On his arrival in the neighbourhood 
of that city, he was met by a numerous as* 
sembly of the principal officers of government, 
and conducted with extraordinary pomp and 
eeremony to the presence of the khalif, by 
whom he was received with every appearance 
of cordiality. Four days afterward^ as Abfi 
Moslem repaired on his customary visit to the 
palace, the khalif began rather unexpectedly 
to recount the causes of offence which he had 
on various occasions experienced at his hands. 
The more Ab6 Moslem tried to excuse or 
justify himself^ the more incensed Ab6 Ja'ftff 
seemed against him; at last the khalif struck 
his hands together, and *Othmin Ibn Nahik 
and three other captains, who lay concealed 
for the purpose, suddenly rushed upon Abii 
Moslem, whom they despatched with their 
scimitars, on Wednesday ^e 25th of Shal)^, 
A. H. 137. (Febrtory 12th, a. d. 765.) Such 
was the fate of this celebrated commander, at 
the early age of thirty-seven, and when he had 
held the government of Khorissan for upwards 
of eight ^ears; neither the magnitude of his 
past services, nor his fidelity to the cause he 
bad embraced, being sufficient to save him 
fttim the vengeance of a despotic sovereign. 
The exploits and untimely death of Abii 
Moslem have been made the subject of a 
Persian romance, entitled " Abu Moslem Na- 
meh." (Price, Cknm. Betrosp, ofMoham. Hist 
ii. 5. ; Abii-l-fed&, Ann, Muk. u. 9. ; Al-makin, 
Hut Sar, p. 100.; Ad-diyfirbekri, Gen. Hist 
MS.; D'Herbelot, Bib, Or, voce " Moslem;" 
Abfi-l-fiir^*, Hist Dynast p. 137.) P. de G. 

ABU' NASR MOHAMMED. [Al-fa'- 
fcA'Bi'.i 

ABU' NOWA'S, an Arabian poet, was bom, 
aooording to some authorities, at Basrah, and 
according to others at Ahwas, in a. h. 127 
(a. i>. 744-5). His entire name was Ab6 'AH 
AJ -hasan Ibn Hani Ibn 'Abdi-1-awwal Ibni-s- 
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sab4h Al-hlikemi ; but he was better known by 
the surname of Ab6 Nowas, given to him 
because he wore two locks of hair hang- 
ing down his shoulden. He was called Al- 
hakemi because his great grandfkther had 
been an enfranchised slave, and client of Al- 
jerr&h Ibn 'Abdillah Al-hakemi. HU fiither 
was a native of Damascus, and a soldier in 
the service of the khaliTMerwan II., the last of 
the Beni Umeyyah. Having been sent to 
keep garrison at Ahw&z, he there married, 
and had many children, one of whom was 
Abii Nowas. On the death of his father, 
Abii Nowds was confided by his mother to 
one of her relations, who was a druggist, and 
who brought him up to his trade. One day 
a poet, named Abii Osamah Walibah entered 
the shop, and being pleased with the appear- 
ance and disposition of Abii Nowas said to 
him, " I see in thee presages of success, which 
I am sure thou wilt not belie: thou art to cul- 
tivate poetry ; be therefore my disciple, and 
I will conduct thee to eminence.*' Abii Nowas 
accepted the offer, and accompanied the poet 
to Baghdad, where he soon made himself 
known by his compositions, and became the 
favourite of the khalif Hariin Ar-rashid. He 
died at Baghdad, in a.h. 196 or 198 (a.d. 
811-14), and was buried in the Shunizi ceme- 
tery. The works of Abii Nowiis have been 
collected and commented upon by several 
literary men, as Abu Bekr As-suH, 'Ali Ibn 
Hamzah, and Ibrahim Ibn Ahmed Ibn Mo- 
hammed At-t&bari, surnamed Tiiziin. A copy 
of the Diwloiy or collection of poems of Abii 
Nowl», is in the Escurial library, No. 309. 
(Abii-1-feda, Ann, Musi ii. 101. ; De Sacy, 
Ckrtst Arab, i. 43. ; Ibn Khallekan's Bio- 
araph. Diet 1 391. ; Uiji Khalfeh, Bibl. Diet 
ii.260. ; 'Abii-l-farig, Hist Dynast p. 158.) 

P de G. 
ABU' 'OBEYD AL-BEKKF, a celebrated 
geographer and historian, was bom at Onoba 
(now Gibraleon) in the south-west of Spain, 
in A. R. 432 (a. d. 1040-1.) His name was 
'Abdullah, and he was the son of 'Abdu-I- 
*aziz, governor, or rather independent ruler, of 
Huelva, Saltes, and other districts along the 
south-western coast of Spain ; but the ambition 
of his neighbour the King of Seville soon de- 
prived *Abdu-l-'aziz of his state, and he was 
reduced to the condition of a subject After 
the death of his father, which happened in 
A. H. 458 (a. d. 1065-6), Abii 'Obejrd retired 
to the court of Mohammed Ibn Ma n, king of 
Almeria, who not only received him kindly, 
but appointed him his vizir. He died m 
A. H. 487 (a. d. 1094-5.) He wrote several 
works, of which the foUowing are the most im- 
portant : " Al-mesilek-wa-l-memiaek " (" The 
Routes and the Kingdoms "), a geographical 
description of the world, divided into three 
parts. This work was known to the geo- 
grapher Idrisi, who cited it ofteni as well as 
to Makrizl, Ibn Khaldtin, and other African 
historians, who praised it greatly. Copies of 
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the entire work are very scarce ; but the second 
part, which contains the description of Africa, 
is not uncommon, and is in the Escurial li- 
brary (No. 1630), in the rojral library of Paris 
(No. 580), and in the British Museum, (Add. 
MS. No. 9577.) M. de Quatremdre has 
lately published a French translation of the 
portion relating to Northern Africa. {NoL el 
Ext Tol. xii.) The " Mu'^jemu-1-boldan " 
seems to be the same work as the preceding, 
only that the names of countries, towns, rivers, 
mountains, &c. are disposed in alphabetical 
order. {Bib, Lugd, Bat No. 1709.) " Kitabu- 
1 a'yani-n-nabat wa-sh-shigariyyati-1-andalu- 
siyyah " (** A Treatise on the prmcipal Plants 
and Shrubs growing in Spain "). Abu 'Obeyd 
was well versed in boteny and medicine; 
though it does not appear that he ever prac- 
tised as a physician, notwithstanding that Ibn 
Abi Ossaybi'ah (Brit. Mus. No. 7340. fol. 
147.) includes him in the number of the Ara- 
bian physicians natives of Spain. He was 
likewise a good poet, and wrote a book of 
poems, entitled " Kitabu-1-aluali " C* The Book 
of the Pearls ")• {Notice* ei Ext des MSS. 
de la Bib. du RoL vol. xii. ; Casiri, Bib, Arab, 
Hiep. Eac. ii. 2.; Al-makkari, Moh, Dyn, i. 
312.) • P. de G. 

ABU' 'OBEYDAH IBNU-L-JERRA'H 
was a celebrated Mohammedan general in 
the first years of Islam, to the propagation of 
which by the sword he greatly contributed. 
Abu Bekr gave him the command of the 
Syrian army; but, as the result of the cam- 
paign did not equal the expectations of the 
kh^if, he was superseded and replaced by 
Khaled, although he continued to serve under 
him, and distinguished himself at the battle 
of Yennuk (a. d. 633). At the taking of Da- 
mascus he prevailed upon Khiled to spare 
the lives of the inhabitants. When Abu 
Bekr died, his successor, 'Omar, who was the 
enemy of Khaled, deprived him of the com- 
mand of the Syrian army, which was entrusted 
to Ab6 'Obeydah, who fiiiled not to reduce 
the whole of Ass3rria and Mesopotomia under 
the sway of Islam. Abu 'Obeydah died of 
the plague at Damascus, in a. h. 18 (a. d. 639). 
He was one of the most able as well as the 
mildest of the Arabian conquerors. The 
prophet Mohammed, who appreciated his 
virtues, counted him in the number of the 
ten A^rabs who were destined to enter Para- 
dise. (Abu-1-feda, Ann. MusL i 227. ; Ockley, 
Hist of the Saracens, p. 250.) P. de G. 

ABU' RI'HA'N AL-BIRUNI' (Mo- 
hammed Ibn Ahmed), a celebrated Arabian 
astronomer, was bom at Birun, a town of 
Khawarazm, about a. h. 360 (a. d. 970-1). 
In order to improve himself in the knowledge 
of mathematics and astronomy, he travelled 
to India, where he made a considerable stay. 
On his return to his native country, M4mun, 
sumamed Khawarazm Shah, sultan of Kha- 
waraxm, sent him successively as ambassador 
to Mahmud and Mas'iid, kings of India, of 
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the race of Sebekteghin, and of the dynasty 
called Ghaznevides by the Arabian writers. 
Al-farabi (Abu Nasr Mohammed) and Abu- 
1-khayr formed also part of the embassy; 
but Ibn Sina (Avicenna), who was to have 
accompanied them, refused to go, it is said, 
on the ground that he would have to dispute 
with Abu Rihan, with whom he disagreed on 
many points of science, and who surpassed 
him in subtilty of argument Abu Rihim 
died in a. h. 430 (a. d. 1038-9), at an ad- 
vanced period of his life. He wrote several 
works, among which are, a geography of the 
earth, entitlcni ** KanCinu-l-ma' audi,' which 
he dedicated to Mas'ud the Ghaxnevide, and 
which is occasionally cited by Abu-1-feda ; 
a treatise on chronology ; a key, or intro- 
duction, to the study of astrology ; a treatise 
on precious stones ; i^d a " Zg," or astrono- 
mical tables. He is said likewise to have 
made several translations from the Greek. 
(D'Herbelot, Bib. Or. w. " Abou-Rihan," 
" Birun '*^; Casiri, Bib. Arab. Hiap. Eec. i. 
32 1. ; Abu-1-fany, Hiat Dyn. 229.) P. de G. 
ABU' 8AHL 'ISA IBN YAHIA AM- 
MESI'HI' AL-JORJA'NI', an eminent phy- 
sician of Khorassan, who was tutor to the 
famous Ibn Sini (Avicenna), and must there- 
fore have lived towards the end of the fourth 
century of the Hgra. He was a Christian, as his 
name implies, and belonged to the sect of the 
Nestorians. He enjoyei a great reputation, 
and wrote several medical works, of which nine 
are enumerated by WUstenfeld {Geech. der 
Arab. Aerzte) ; but none have been published 
or translated. He died at the age of forty. 
(Ibn Abi Ossaybi'ah, cap. xi § 11.; Nicoll and 
Pusey, CataL BodL p. 587.; De Rossi, Dizion. 
Stor.) W. A. G. 

ABU' SAID, sumamed Bahidur Khan, 
son of U^jaitu, and ninth of the Persian kings 
of the race of Jenghiz Khan. When only 
twelve years old he succeeded his fkther, a. d. 
1317, and, as might be expected, the kingdom 
immediately became a scene of confusion, 
through the disputes of the nobles, who con- 
tended with each other for the chief power 
during the prince's minority. At length it 
was decided that the supreme authority of the 
state should be vested in Amir Chiiban, an 
ambitious but otherwise irreproachable noble, 
who still further increased his influence by a 
marriage with the prince's sister. For several 
years Amir Chubim continued to rule both 
kin^ and kingdom without any flagrant abuse 
of his authority. There is, however, one inde- 
lible stain, which will for ever attach to the 
period of his administration, the murder of the 
venerable and ^fted historian Rashid-ud-din. 
[Rashid-ud-din.] This eminent man had 
conducted the ad^nistration of the empire 
durinff the preceding two reigns; and Amir 
Chuban, well aware of his worth, insisted on 
his still remaining in power, second in rank, 
to himselfl At the same time a strong party 
conspired the ruin of the aged visir, and by 
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Sdxnmoiimg fiUse vitDesses accused him of 
haying administered poison to the late king 
U\iaitu. Amir Chuban received without ex- 
amination this atrocious charge, which was 
immediately conmiunicated to the weak and 
indolent prince Abu Sa*id. The a^ and 
upright minister was condemned to die, toge- 
ther with Ibrahim, one of his sons. (a. d. 
1318.) 

Chuban, some time after, formed a plan for 
increasing the power of his family, by mar- 
rying his daughter Baghdad Khatun to Amir 
Husain, one of the principal chiefs of the Mo- 
guls. This lady, eminent for her beauty, had 
been seen by Abu Sa^d, who became deeply 
enamoured of her charms. He endeayoured 
to ayail himself of an ancient usage that pre- 
vailed among the Mogpils, by which a person 
was obliged to divorce his wLTe if the monarch 
should desire to marry her. He accordingly 
demanded Baghdad Khatun for his queen ; but 
neither the &ther nor husband would comply 
with a custom so much at variance with the 
Mussulman faith; nor was the prince suffici- 
ently strong to have recourse to coercion. In 
the course of time, however, the love of Abu 
Said became uncontrollable; and his disap- 
pointment rendered him so hostile to Chuban 
that he forced that proud chief into a rebel- 
lion, which, after some success, terminated in 
his death, in ▲. d. 1327. Meanwhile Amir 
Husain purchased his safety by quietly re- 
signing his fair wife to the victorious prince, 
to whom she was publicly married shortly 
after her father's death. Her influence over 
Abu Said became so great, that she easily 
restored the fortunes of her family, and raised 
to emmence several of her brothers. The re- 
maining career of Abu Said offers nothing of 
great interest. He seems throughout to have 
been a harmless prince, devoted to pleasure, 
in which he had probably been encouraged 
by his guardians during his minority. At 
the same time, we find ^t at the age of se- 
venteen he distinguished himself as a brave 
soldier in quelling a rebellion in Georgia. 
The success of the day was owing to the 
valour displayed by the youthful prince; and 
he thence justly earned his title of Bahadur 
Khan, or Brave Lord. If his education had 
been properly directed, he might have been as 
eminent as any of the race of Jenghiz. In a. d. 
1335, as he was leading his forces to repel an 
armpr advancing fh>m Kapchiik to invade his 
territories, he was seized with a fever, near 
Shirwan, which terminated his life, after a 
reign of eighteen years, at the early age of 
thirty. This monarch may be called the last 
of the Mogul dynasty, for the few princes of 
that family who were afterwards raised to the 
throne, were mere pageants, whom the tur- 
bulent nobles of the court elevated or cast 
down as it suited the purposes of their ambi- 
tion. The real successors of Abu Said were 
the sons of Amir Chuban, — Husain, K(ichak, 
and Ashrai^ who rose to considerable notoriety 
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amidst the period of trouble and confusion 
that ensued on the death of their prince. 
(Price's Mohammedan History^ on the au- 
tiiority of the Habih u* Siyar; Malcolm's 
History of Persia ; and Labb ul Tawdrihh, 
or ** Essence of Histories," a Persian MS.) 

DP 

ABU'-S-SALAT OMMEYA IBN 'AB- 
DU-L-'AZrZ IBN ABU'-S-SALAT, a 
Spanish physician, bom at Dania, ▲. h. 46(1 
(a. d. 1068). He was instructed by Abu-1- 
wafid Al-wakshi and several other Spaniards, 
and became a disting^uished physician, ma- 
thematician, astronomer, and poet, and is 
also particularly mentioned as having been 
famous for playing on the guitar. He left 
his country and set out on his travels with his 
mother, and arrived at Alexandria the 10th 
Dhi-1-hajjah, A. H. 489 (27th Nov. a. d. 1096). 
While he was here, it happened that a vessel 
arrived laden with iron, and sank in deep 
water, close outside the harbour. Abu-s- 
salat, having offered to raise it, was furnished 
b^ A'mir Biahk4m-illah, the tenth of the 
Fatimite khalifs, with the necessary means 
for that purpose. Accordingly, he caused a 
particular sort of boat to be built, with ropes 
of silk. He then ordered some sailors to 
dive and fasten the ropes to the sunken 
vessel, which was wound up by a machine. 
It had nearly reached the surface of the 
water when the silken ropes broke, and it 
agun sank to the bottom. The khalif in 
great anger caused Abu-s-salat to be thrown 
into prison, where he remuned until a. h. 505 
(a. D. nil); when, at the intercession of 
some powerful person about the court, he was 
again set at liberty. He was, however, 
obliged to leave ^exandria immediately ; 
and, after travelling about for some time, he 
settled in the following year at Al-mahdyah, 
where the ^vemor, 'All Ibn Yahya Ibn 
Temim, received him yerj honourably. He 
died there on the 11th Moharram, a. h. 529 
(30th Oct A.D. 1134), at the age of sixty- 
nine lunar, or sixty-six solar years. (Ibn Abi 
Ossaybi'ah, cap. xiii § 59. ; Ibn Khallek&n ; 
Nicoil and Pusey, Catal Bodl, p. 587. ; Wiis- 
tenfeld, Getch. der Arab, Aerzte.') The titles 
of several of his works are ^iven by Wiis** 
tenfeld ; they relate to medicme, astronomy, 
geometry, music, &c. ; but none of them (as 
far as the writer is aware,) have been pub- 
lished or translated. W. A. O. 

ABU' TA'HIR AL-KARMA'TTI', chief 
of a sect called the Karmattians, after the 
name of their founder [Karma'tt], suc- 
ceeded his father, Abu Sa'id Habab, in the 
command of those sectarians. Soon after his 
accession he summoned a council of his fol- 
lowers, when it was resolved to make war 
upon the khalif Al-muktadir. Accordingly, 
having left Bahreyn, on the Gulf of Persia, at 
the h^id of 700 horse, he surprised the city 
of Basrah, which he sacked (a. h. 31 1. a. d. 
923-4). The year following he plundered 
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sereral earayanfl of pilgrims who mere pro- 
ceeding to Mecca, and extended his ravagefl 
to Kufth, which he took and destroyed, 
making the inhabitants captives ; after which 
he retired with his usoal celerity to Bahreyn. 
In A. H. 315 (a. d. 927), haring made another 
irruption into the territory of Kufah, Abu 
Tahir was there attacked by Yusuf Ibn Abi- 
s-sig, or Abi-n-nabbah, as he is called by Al- 
makin {Hist Sar. p. 192.). o°« o^ Al-muk- 
tadir's generals, whom he defeated and slew. 
Encouraged by his success, he besieged and 
took the city of Anbar, in Arabian 'Irik. 
At the news of his approach great alarm was 
felt in Baghdad ; and Al-muktadir despatched 
one of his mamelukes, named Munis, with 
forty thousand cavalry against the Karmat- 
tian chief, who was again triumphant. On 
his return to Arabia from this expedition, 
Abu Tahir had a sumptuous palace built at 
Hiyar, the capital of his dominions. About 
the close of the same year (a. d. 930) he fell 
suddenly upon the city of Mecca, which he 
took without resistance. Having plundered 
the place, and massacred near thirty thousand 
of the inhabitants, he retired again into 
Bahreyn, taking with him the **Hijru-l- 
aswad," or black stone of the Elalwh. In 
A.H. 319 (A.D. 931), Abii TihiT was bokl 
enough to appear at the head of 500 horse- 
men within a short distance of Baghdad. Ibn 
Abi-s-s^j, with an army, was sent against him. 
Seeing the smallness of his numbers, the 
khallTs ^neral wrote a taunting letter to 
Abu Tahir, advising him to surrender, or to 
take to flight. But the Karmattian chief, 
having summoned the bearer of the message 
to his presence, asked him what number of 
troops Ibn Abi-s*saj had under his orders. 
The messenger answered, ** Thirty thousand.*' 
Abu Tahir replied, ** He has not, I troth, three 
men like these." He then sent for three 
soldiers of his own guard, and commanded 
the first to cut his own throat, the second to 
throw himself head foremost into the Tigris, 
and the third to precipitate himself trom an 
eminence, which they did in obedience to his 
commands. He then said to the astounded 
messenger, ^Go, and tell thy master what 
sort of men he will soon have to fight with ; 
as to him, I intend to chain him with my 
dogs." The same night Abu Tahir attacked 
the camp of his adversary, threw it into 
confbsion, and penetrated to the teat of 
Ibn Abi-s-siy, whom he made prisoner, and, 
according to his promise, had him cludned 
with his dogs. Abu Tahir died in a.h. 332 
(a.d.943), after dividing his vast dominions 
among his brothers. (D* Herbelot, Bib, Or. 
voce "Carmath;" Al-makin, Hist Sar, 
p. 194.; Pocock, Spec, Hut Arab, ed. nov. 
pp. 121—123.; Abd-l-feda, Ann. Mud, i. 
237—267.; Abu-1-fkng, Hist Dpuut pp. 
179—185.) P. de G. 

ABU TAXIB KHA'N(Mirza), a learned 
nd intelligent native of India, bom at 
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Lacknim in 1752. His fkther, when a yoong 
man, had fled from Persia in order to escape 
the tyranny of Nadir ShiUi ; and on his 
arrivfd in India was so fortunate as to gain 
the friendship of Abu-l-mansur Khan, then 
Nawab of Onde. Abu Talib received an 
excellent education, at least what the Mos- 
lems consider such, and in 1775 he was ap- 
pointed to a situation of trust under A'saC^ 
ud-dowla as governor of Etaya. After the 
death of his patron he was superseded (in 
1777), and soon after obtained a situation in 
the East India Company's service as assistant 
to Colonel A. Hannay, . then collector of 
Geruckpore. For ten years Abu Talib seems 
to have been engaged in various capacities, 
civil and military, by the East India Com- 
pany, in the settlement of the affairs of Oude, 
which at that period were in a very distracted 
situation. He was mainly instrumental in 
defeating the formidable lundu rebel Balab- 
hadra Singh, who claimed his descent from 
the ancient kings of India, and with a force 
of 100,000 lUgputs threatened the Moham- 
medan dynasty of Oude. In 1787, after the 
return of Governor Hastings to Europe, Abd 
Talib's enemies rendered it necessary for him 
to quit the territories of Oude and remove 
to Calcutta. In 1792 he again returned to 
Lucknow, with strong recommendations from 
Lord Comwailis. He was graciously re- 
ceived by the Nawib and courtiers ; but, un- 
fortunately for him, Lord Comwailis soon 
after quitted India, and Abu Talib, in 1795, 
returned once more to Calcutta. There, to 
use his own words, he '* passed three years 
in expectation, quite overcome with griei 
and despondency." In 1 798 he was persuaded 
by Captain D. Richardson to accompany him 
to England, a proposal which he readily em- 
braced, for the following unusual reasons. 
"I reflected," he says, **Siat as the jouraev 
was lon^ and replete with danger, some acci- 
dent might cause my death, by which I 
should be delivered from the anxieties of this 
world and the ingratitude of mankind. I 
therefore accepted his friendly offer, and re- 
solved to undertake the journey." In Feb- 
ruary, 1799, they embarked in the Christiana, 
a Danish vessel with a very indifferent 
captain and crew, which six months after 
reached the Cape. There the passengers 
prosecuted the captain for misconduct, re- 
covered half the sum they had paid him, and 
parted company with him. Abu Talib and 
his friend resumed their voyage (29th of 
September) in the Britannia, and in the De- 
cember fbllowing entered the Cove of Cork. 
They thence travelled to Dublin, and towards 
the end of January, 1800, arrived in London, 
where Abu Talib spent nearly two years and 
a half. Here he experienced the most flatter- 
ing attentions, particularly trtrnt the royal 
family and nobility. In the latter half of 
1802 he returned, through France, Italy, 
Turkey, and Persia, t^Bombay, and thence 
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toy sea to Bengal, where he arriyed in An* 
gost, 1803. .Aiter his return to India he was 
appointed to a lucratiye situation in Bundel- 
cond, where he died in 1806. Abu Talib 
kept a journal during his travels, a copy of 
which was printed, in the Persian language, 
at Calcutta, in 1812, by his son, Mirza Husain 
'Ali. An English translation of the same 
was published in London, in 1814, l^ M^jor 
Stewart, of the East India College. Both the 
original and translation are raluable works. 
The Persian text is admirably calculated to 
give the natives of India a correct idea of the 
power, the magnificence, and even the man- 
ners and customs of the British empire. The 
English reader will derive both amusement 
and instruction from a perusal of Miqor 
Stewart's translation. Abu Talib has fsith- 
ftdly performed his promise to Lady Spencer, 
of whose kindness and hospitality he makes 
honourable mention, **to state lus opinions 
candidly of the customs and manners of the 
English, and without fear or flattery freely 
to censure whatever he thought reprehensible 
amongst them." {Travek of Abu TdUb 
Khdn.) D. F. 

ABU' TATIB AL-KINDI'. [Al-mu- 

TBNNABi'.] 

ABU' TEMA'M, HABI'B AT-TA'YF, a 
celebrated Arabian poet, was bom at Yishn, 
a village of the district of Al-jaydnr, between 
Damascus and Tiberias, in ▲. h. 190 (a. d. 
805-6.) Some of his admirers supposed him 
to have been the son of Aus Ibnu-1-harith of 
the tribe of Tay ; but the best informed writers 
say that he was the son of a Christian named 
ThaddsBus, who sold drugs and wine at Da- 
mascus. Ab6 Temam passed the first years 
of his life at that city, working in the service 
of a tailor. After studying and passing 
through different conditions in life, he attained 
the first rank among the Arabian poets. In 
his travels to various places he came to Bas- 
rah, where the poet *Abdu-s-sammad Ibnu-1- 
mu'addal happened to be at the time. Finding, 
however, tint 'Abdu-s-sammad's reputation 
was too well established in that city, where 
he had numerous followers, he quitted Basrah, 
and repaired to Baghdad, where he devoted 
himself entirely to the cultivation of poetry. 
Having composed there a kassidah in praise 
of AbS Dolflf Al-i^ji, that viair sent him a 
present of 50,000 diriiems, with a message in 
these terms: " By Allah! it is less than your 
poem is worth.'* He also wrote poems in 
honour of Ahmed, one of the sons of the khalif 
Al-mu 'tas8em,aiid Ahmed the son of Al-ma- 
mlin, by both cf whom he was munificently re- 
warded. Oneday, ashewasrecitin^^apoemof 
his own composition before the khalif Al-mu'- 
tassem, Abu Tiisuf Ta'kdb Al-kindl, sur- 
named the Arabian Philosopher, whohappened 
to be present, could not suppress his feelings of 
admiration, and interrupted him, ezchiiming, 
«*By Allah! that poet will die young." Being 
asked what induced him to beheve so, he an« 
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swered, ** I see in him wit, penetration, and 
intelligence, coupled with a refined taste and 
a prompt genius; from which I conclude that 
the mind will soon consume his body, as an 
Indian blade eats through the scabbard." 
Having been appointed master of the post- 
horse establishment at Mosul, Abii Tem4m 
proceeded to that city, where he died, in ▲. h. 
231 (A. D. 845-6), according to Tbn Khallekan, 
who assigns also other dates for his death. 
He was buried in the cemetery outside of the 
Babn-m-meydan (the gate of the Meydan), 
where a kubbah, or dome, was afterwards 
erected over his tomb, at the expense of Abii 
Nahshal Ibn Hamid of Tiis. Abu Temibn is 
well known to oriental scholars as the author 
of the ** Hamasah," a collection of Arabian 
poetry. He wrote likewise a work entitled * 
"Fu-hulu-s^ho'ari" ("First-rate Poets"), 
containing biographical notices of the best 
Arabian poets who lived before or after Mo- 
hammed. His " Ikhtiaiit " (« Selections "); 
is another work, containing, as the titie implies, 
selections from the An&ian poets. There 
are two editions of Abu Temim's poems; one 
by Abii Bekr As-suli, who arranged them 
alphabetically (according to the rhymes); 
the other by 'Ali Ibn Hamzah of Ispahan, 
who classed them according to their suljects. 
There are also different commentaries, among 
which the most esteemed are those of Abu 
Zakariyya Yahya Ifan 'Ali, Al-khattib of 
Tebriz, and Huseyn Ar-rafil. Abu Temam 
was gifted with a most prodigious memory. 
It is asserted that, exclusive of kassidas, and 
fragments of poems, he knew by heart 14,000 
verses of that class of compositions called 
**T^ta** (short poems, the verses of which 
contain few feet). He was. a taU, well-made 
man, of a dark olive complexion : he spoke 
Arabic with great purity and elegance, but 
he stammered a little. The Arabs consider 
him their best poet after Al-mutennabi. (De 
Sacy, Ckreat Arab. i. 88. iii. 35.; Ibn KhaUe- 
kan'^s^to^.X^t 1.348.; Hijji Khalfiih, voce 
" Diwin ; " D'Herbelot, Bib. Or, voce « Abou 
Temam;" Abii-1-feda, .^lan. MuA ii. 179.) 

P.deG. 
ABU' YA'KU'B YU'SUF, sumamed " Al- 
mustanser billah " (** He who implores the 
help of God"), third sultan of Africa and 
Spain, of the dynasty of the Ahnohades, suc- 
ceeded his father 'Abdu-1-miimen in Jumida 
the second, a.h. 558 (a.d. 1163). He was 
then nearly twenty-five years old, being bom 
on Thursday, the 3d of Rejeb, a.h. 533 
(A.D. 1139). Abu •Ya'kiib was one (tf 
'Abdu-1-miimen's youngest children, yet that 
sultan chose him for his successor on account 
of his mild and generous disposition, and the 
talents which he had displayed in war with 
the Christians of Spain. Abu Ya'kub was 
at Seville, of which city he had been ap- 
pointed governor, when he received the news 
of his father's death, and his succession to the 
empire: he embarked for Africa and landed 
P 2 
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itt Sale, where he was immediately proclaimed 
** Amira-1-miimenim ** (" Commander of the 
Faithfbl"). Thence he proceeded to Marocco, 
where he receiyed the oaths of the inhabitants, 
as well as the allegiance of the sheikhs of the 
Almohades, and the governors of the pro- 
vinces, all of whom hastened to court, with 
the exception of his two brothers, Abu Mo- 
hammed, goyemor of Bugia, and Abu 'Ab- 
dillah, governor of Cordova, who reAised to 
take the customary oath, alleging that ' Abdu- 
l-mumen's choice had not been made known 
to them in due time. However, in ▲. h. 
559 (a. D. 1163), seeing their brother, Abii 
Ya'kub,firmly seated on Uie throne, and hearing 
that he was raising troops to chastise them for 
their disobedience, the refractory princes has- 
tened to Marocco and threw diemselves at 
the feet of the sultan, who pardoned them and 
restored them to their governments. In ▲. h. 
559 (A.D. 1163-4) a man of low origin, 
named Marzadagh As-sanhagi, rose in the 
mountuns of Ghomarah, and caused himself 
to be proclaimed kin^ by the inhabitants; 
but Abu Ya*kiib having sent some troops 
against him, he was taken prisoner, and ms 
head sent to Marocco. A similar fate befel 
another rebel, named Ibn Munghafiid, who 
in A.H. 562 (a.d. 1166-7) rose in the moun- 
tainous districts inhabited by the tribe of Gho- 
marah. He was defeated in several encounters, 
taken prisoner, and put to death. The troubles 
of Africa being pacified, Abu Ya'kub directed ! 
his attention towards Spain, where the con- ' 
quests of Alphonso VIII. of Castile, as well as ' 
&e rebellion of Ibn Mardanish, who acted in 
concert with the Christians, threatened ruin 
to the empire of the Almohades. Having 
collected a large force, Abd Ya'kub gave 
the command to his brother Abii Hafts, who 
landed in Spain, defeated Ibn Mardanish and his 
Christian auxiliaries, near Murcia, and com- 
pelled him to take reAige in the castle of that 
city. In A. H. 667 (a, d. 1171), Abu Ya'kub 
in person crossed over to Spain. After 
spending some time in Cordova and Seville 
he marched to Ubeda, which he besi^^ ; 
but the place being very strong be was unable 
to reduce it, and he returned to Seville, where 
he laid the foundation of the great mosque 
on the site of which the present cathedral 
stands, and began other works of public utility. 
In the mean time, his brother Ab6 Hafts pro- 
secuted the war against the rebel Ibn Mar- 
danish, who, with the assistance of the Chris- 
tians, still maintained himself in Murcia. At 
last, seeing the siege protracted, and having 
no hopes of succour, the Almoravide chieftain 
made a sally, and forcing a passage through 
the ranks of the besiegers, whom he found 
unprepared, effected his escape. He died soon 
after in Rejeb, a.h. 567 (March, a.d. 1172). 
The troubles which broke out in Africa 
recalled Abu Ya'kdb to Marocco; but in 
A.H 579 (a.d. 1183-4), he resolved upon 
striking a decisive blow against the Christians 
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of Spain. Having proclaimed the Jihad of 
holy war throughout his dominions, Abu 
Ya'kub summoned the Berber tribes to his 
standard, and crossed the strait at the head of 
an immense army. He landed at Jebalu-1* 
fttah (the mountain of the victory*), on 
Thursday the 5th of l^ar, a. h. 580 (June, 
a. d. 1 184\ After spending some days in that 
fortress, Abu Yalcub proceeded to Seville, 
where he was joined by a great number of 
volunteers, who flocked to his standard from 
all parts of Mohammedan Spain. Having 
summoned to a council the sheikhs of the 
Almohades, and the generals of Spain, it was 
unanimously decided to carry the war into 
the dominions of Alphonso Enriquez, first king 
of Portugal, whose conquests during the civil 
wars between the Almohades and the Almo- 
ravides had been very extensive. The siege 
of Shantiren (St Irene), now Santarem, a citj 
which that enterprising king had reduced in 
A.D. 1163, was determined on; and Abu Ya'- 
kiib marched thither with all his forces. On 
his arrival before that place in Rabi* the first, 
he encamped to the south of the city, and 
began to batter the walls with catapults and 
other engines of war. The garrison, which 
was chiefly composed of English crusaders, 
made a gallant defence, and by fluent sallies 
kept the enemy at bay. Cn the 22d of Rabi' 
the flrst, Abu Ya*kub, finding that he could 
make no impression upon the walls, moved 
his camp to the north of Santarem, in order 
that he might the more easily reduce the 
place. Widiing to divide the attention of the 
enemy, he one night sent an order to his son 
Abu Ishak, who lay encamped near him, to 
march with his forces to Lisbon; but either 
the bearer of the message said Seville instead 
of Lisbon, or, what is more probable, the 
troops, tired of the siege, determined upon re- 
turning home ; however this may he, that 
very night they were in full retreat upon Se- 
ville, followed by the greater part of the 
khalirs own division. THien the day dawned 
Abu Ya*kub found his camp deserted, and 
suspected what had happened; but whilst he 
sent messengers to recall the ftigitives, the 
Christians of Santarem, who fh>m the top of 
the walls had seen the scanty number of his 
followers, made a sally, massacred the guard, 
and surrounded the khalif 's tent. Abu Ya- 
'kub defended himself bravely: six of his as- 
sailants lay dead at his feet, when he himself 
fell under the spear of a Christian knight 
At this moment a body of cavalry came, 
charged the Christians, and released the 
sultan, whose wounds however were mortal. 
He died two days after, on the road to Seville, 
on Saturday the 12th of Rabi' the second, 

« The ttroe place u J^bal Tarik (Glbralur). The 
Arabian writers relate that when *Abdu-l-mtimcn, the 
father of Abd Ya'kCib, landed at Gibraltar, he atked 
one of hisfuite, ** What is the name of this place?" 
** The mountain of T£rik«" was the officer's answer. 
•• Well then." replied 'Abdu-l-m(imen/* let it be called 
in ftitare ' the mountain of rlctory.* " 
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A. R. 580 (August, A.D. 1184) at the age of 
fbrty-seven, and after a reign of twenty-two 
years and one month. Abu Ya'kub left 
eighteen male children, the eldest of whom, 
Abu Yusuf Ya'kub, succeeded him on the 
throne. [Abu* Yu'suf Ya'kd'b.] He was a 
mild and enlightened ruler, who encouraged 
science in his dominions. Among the learned 
men who frequented his court, one of the most 
eminent was the celebrated Averroes (Abu- 
1-walid Mohammed Ibn Roshd), the com- 
mentator on Aristotle. Abu Bekr Ibn To&y], 
who was the first physician of Abu Ya*kiib, 
is likewise weU known by many works on 
medicine and philosophy, but chiefly by his 
epistle of Hayyi Ibn Yokttan, which was first 
translated into Latin by Pococke (Oxford, 
167 1), and afterwards into English by Ockley 
(London, 1708), and by other works on philo- 
sophy and medicine. During his sta^ at Se- 
ville, Abu Ya'kub ornamented that cit^ with 
numerous public buildings. In addition to 
the great mosque, which he did not live to see 
completed, he constructed a bridge of boats 
over the Guadalquivir, strengthened the por- 
tion of the walls which looks to the river 
with ^ck buttresses, built a spacious quay 
for the convenience of merchant ships, re- 
paired the Roman aqueduct of Carmona, and 
opened spacious markets. Many of the works 
erected by this sultan in various other parts 
of his Spanish dominions still exist (Conde, 
Hist de (a Dam. ii. 384.; Casiri, BUf. Artdf. 
Hisp. Esc, ii. 220.; KarttdSf traruiaUd by 
Moura, pp. 224 — ^235.; Cardonne, Hist de V 
Afrique et de VEspame, ii. ; Ibn Sahibi-s-salat, 
Hist of the Almokades, Bodleian Library, 
Marsh. No. 433.; Abu-1-feda, Attn, Musi. iv. 
251—321.) P. de G. 

ABU' YU'SUF AL-ANSA'RI' (YaTtub 
Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Habib Al-k(ifi), a celebrated 
Mohammedan divine, was bom at KuiGsih, in 
A.H. 113 (A.D. 731-2). He belonged to an 
illustrious ftmiiy, which had been established 
in that city since the conquest, and was the 
descendant, in a direct line, from Sa'd Ibn 
Khaythamah, one of the Ansar (helpers), 
who had been a companion of the prophet 
Mohanmied. At the age of sixteen he be- 
came a scholar of Abii Hanifiih, and one of 
the favourite disciples of that celebrated di- 
vine, whose doctrines he preached after his 
death. Abii Hanifah showed the greatest 
predilection for him, and induced him to 
persevere in the profession of the law, which 
Abti Yusuf seems to have embraced against 
the wish of his parents, who desired him 
fbr the army. Notwithstanding his talents, 
Abu Yusuf led an obscure life, until after the 
death of his master; when, having made him- 
self known by some legal opinions which he 
had given in a very important case, he was 
brought to the notice of the khalif, and was 
appointed kidhi-1-kodha, or supreme judge 
of Baghdad. Abu Ydeaf was the first who 
obtained that office, which he filled under the 
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successive khalifates of Al-mahdi, Al-hadi, 
and Hir6n Ar-rashid, until he died, in ▲. h. 
182 (A. D. 798). Abu Yusuf is reported to 
have been the first to assign to the 'ulemas, 
or doctors of the law, a particular costume, 
which is still preserved, with some slight 
modification, at Constantinople, and through- 
out the East. By appointing to the vacant 
judgeships in the empire those doctors only 
who professed the religious opinions of his 
master and patron, Abu Hanifidi, he contri- 
buted effectually to the establishment of the 
Hanifite sect, one of the four which ai« 
considered orthodox by the Moslems, and is 
mostly followed by the Turks. Although a 
man of immense learning in his profession, 
Abii Yusuf was exceedingly modest Being 
once charged with having received large 
stuns from the treasury without resolving any 
of the arduous points of law on which he had 
been consulted by the Khalif Hiriin Ar- 
rashid, he answered, ** I receive in propor- 
tion to what I know ; if I am to receive in 
proportion to what I do not know, all the 
treasures of the khalif would be insufficient 
to pay me. (Ibn Khallekan, Bioff. Diet ; 
D'Herb., Bib. Or., v. " Abou- Josef.") P. de G. 
ABU' YU'SUF YA'KUB, sumamed Al- 
mansiir (the Victorious), fourth sultan of 
Africa and Spain, of the dynasty of the Al- 
mohades, was bom at Marocco in a. h. 555 
(a. d. 1 160). On the death of his father, Abii 
Yakiib, before Santarem, Abii Yiisui^ who was 
present at the siege of that fortress, collected 
the relics of the Almohade army, and crossed 
over to Marocco, where he was immediately 
proclaimed by the sheikhs of the Almohades 
in Rabi' the second, a.h. 580 (a. d. 1184). 
Soon after his accession, he caused two of 
his own brothers, Yahya and 'Omar, and an 
uncle, named Abu-r-rabi\ to be put to death, 
on the ground that they had entered into a 
conspiracy to take away his life. Having 
learned &at Yahya Ibn Ghaniyyah, an 
Almoravide chieftain, had risen in Eastern 
Africa, and taken possession of Kafsah, where 
he had fortified himself, he inarched against 
that rebel, and after a protracted resistance, 
made himself master of Kafsah, the inhabit- 
ants of which he put to the sword. The 
troubles of Africa being settled, Abii Yusuf 
crossed over to Spain to chastise the people 
of Santarem, and revenge the death of his 
fiither. Having landed at Algesiras on 
Thursday the third day of RabV the first, 
A. H. 585 (April 20. A. D. 1189), he proceeded 
to Seville, whence, following the coast he 
entered the province of Al-gharb (western 
district), the name by which the present 
kingdom of Portugal was known to the Arabs. 
When he arrived at Kasr Abi Danis he divided 
his army into two divisions ; with the first he 
marched to Santarem ; the other, under the 
command of an experienced general, was sent 
against Lisbon. Santarem, into which Sancho I. 
of Portugal had hastily thrown himself, with a 
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ehocen body of infiuitrj, made a stout re- 
sistance ; but as there were no Christian 
forces in the field capable of opposing the 
Almohades, their light cavalry scoured the 
country in every diraction, wasting the fields, 
setting fire to the villages and towns, and 
malfing captives of the inhabitants. At last, 
despairing of reducing Sentarem, Abu Tiisuf 
returned to his African dcHninions, leading 
into captivity 40,000 persons of both sexes, 
who formed the nucleus of the population of 
the city of Rabatt, close to Sale. (Jackson's 
Morocco, p. 105.) Again, in a. h. 586 (a. d. 
1190), the news of the taking of Silves by 
Sancho I., and the defeat of £e Almohades 
close to Seville, obliged Abii Tusuf to cross 
the strait at Uie head of a considerable force. 
This time he landed at Tarifa, and after re- 
ducing a fortress, called by the Arabs Torash 
(Torres), he marched to Silves, which he re- 
took. The object of the expedition being ac- 
complished, Ab(i Viisuf returned to Maiocco 
in A. H. 585 (a. d. 1189). He was, however, 
soon recalled to Spain. The conquests of Al- 
phonso III. of Castile had been of late years 
boUi extensive and important ; not only had 
he subdued all that portion of Andalusia 
which was contiguous to his own dominions, 
but he had also defeated the Almohades in 
many encounters, and pushed his victorious 
arms to the Mediterranean. The conquests of 
Sancho I., king of Portugal, in the south- 
western districts of Spain, were no less ex- 
tensive and alarming. Having received 
intelligence of the plight in which the affiiirs 
of the Moslems were, Abii Yusuf determined 
upon striking a decisive blow in the defence 
of his Spanish dominions. His preparations 
were formidable : the jihad, or holy war, was 
proclaimed throughout his dominions, and the 
tribes of the desert flocked to his standard. 
Ab<i Yusuf landed at Algesiras on Friday the 
SOth of R^eb, A. D. 59 1 (a. d. 1 195). Having 
allowed his troops some rest, he proceeded 
towards Valencia, where the Christian army 
then lay. Alphonso was awaiting the arrivsJ 
of his sllies, tiie kings of Navarre and Leon ; 
but at sight of the Almohades, he decided 
upon immediately attacking the enemy. Both 
armies pitehed their tents on the plain of 
Alarcos, and prepared for battle. Having 
sunmioned his generals to a council of war, 
Abu Yusuf consulted them as to the best means 
of insuring success. The Almohades and the 
Spanish Moslems, under the command of Abu 
Yahya Ibn Abi Ha&s, were to lead the at- 
tack ; the Berber troops and the volunteers, 
under Abu Mohammed Ibn Abi Hafin, were 
to sustain it ; the reserve, composed of the 
khalif's own bod^ guard and the negroes, 
were to take a circuitous route, and during 
the action fall on the flanks of the enemy. On 
the following day, which was Wednesday the 
9th of Sha'ban, A. h. 591 (July 18. a. d. 1 195), 
the Christians began the contest by a formid- 
able charge of aU their heavy cavalry. So im- 
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petuons was the attack, that the ranks of thf 
Almohades were broken, and their general^ 
Abdi Yahya, was cut down in an attempt to 
rally them. The whole of the first division 
would have been destroyed, had not an An- 
dahiaian general, named Ibn Senanid, diverted 
their attention bv leading a strong body of 
cavalry against Alphonso, who, wiSi his re* 
serve, oociq>ied the summit of a neighbouring 
hilL Whilst the struggle was at its height 
Abu Yusuf; with his body-guard, took the 
Christians in flank : the rout then became 
general; upwards of 30,000 Christians pe- 
rished by the sword of the Moslems ; the 
remainder took refoge in the neighbouring 
castle of Alarcos, which was immediately in- 
vested by the conqueror, and taken, after a 
slight resistance. After this signal victory, 
Abu Yusuf speedily reduced several import- 
ant fortresses on the fixmtiers of Castile, and 
returned to Seville, where he made his tri- 
umphant entry on a Friday of the month of 
Dhi-l-ka*dah, A.H.591(October,A.D. 1195). 
The ensuing year Abii Yusuf prepared ano- 
ther expedition against the Christians. Having 
penetrated into Castile, he took Calatrava, 
Guadalajara, Madrid, Alcali, and Ucles ; 
after wluch he appeared in sight of Toledo, 
where Alphonso happened to 1^ at the time. 
Having learned from his spies that the walls of 
that city were slightly guarded, and that dis- 
cord and fear prevailed in the lung's council, 
Abu Yusuf invested that capital, determined 
not to raise the siege until he had made him- 
self master of it He encamped to the north of 
the city, and began to batter the walls with 
catapults and other military engines. Findings 
however, that all his attempts were useless, 
he raised the siege, and marching towards the 
north-west, fell suddenly upon Salamanca, 
which he took and sacked, putting all the 
men to the sword, and making the women 
slaves. Taking thence a southern direction, 
he surprised Albalate, Truxillo, and other 
castles, and returned victorious to Seville, 
where, immediately upon his arrival, he is- 
sued orders for the construction of a menarah^ 
or square tower, close to the great mosque, 
the same which is now called ** La Oiralda " 
by the Spaniards, from a huge weathercock 
representmg a figure of Faith, which was 
placed at the top <^ it in the fifteenth century. 
Jabir, commonly called Geber, the architect 
who designed it, built also, on the same plan, 
and at the sultan's expense, two other towers, 
one at Marocco, and another at Rabatt The 
castle of Hisnu-l-fiing, now San Juan de 
Al&rache, close to Se^e, owes likewise its 
foundation to this enlightened prince, whose 
passion for building equalled, if it did not 
surpass, that of the greatest sultans of the 
race of Umeyyah. In Sha'ban, a. h. 594 
(June, A.D. 1198), Abu Yiisuf returned to 
Marocco, where he died a few months after, 
on the 22d of Rabi* the first, a. h. 595 (a.ix 
1198), after appointing for his successor his 
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fion Ab6 'Abdillah Mohammed, and ha,ymg 
him recognised by the sheikhs of the Almo- 
hades. Abu Yusuf left behind him the cha- 
racter of an able, entightenedfjnst, and liberal 
prince ; and he was, doubtless, the greatest 
and best sultan of his race. (Ibn Sahibi-s- 
salat, Hiat, of the AhmhadUy MS. ; Ibn Khal- 
dun, HisL of the Berbers ; Conde, Hiat. de la 
DaoL il 89 1—409. ; Casiri, Bib. Arab, Hisp, 
Esc. ii S21. ; Cardonne, HiaL de PA/rique 
et de VEspagme^ ii. ; Karttds, translated by 
Moura, p. 835. ; Abii-l-fedi, Ann. Mvd. iiL) 

P.deG. 

ABU' ZAKARIYYA' YAHYA (IBN 
MOHAMMED IBN AHMED), commonly 
called Ibnu-1-awam, lived at Seville in the 
twelfth century of the Christian eera. He was 
the author of a treatise on agriculture, entitled 
*• Kitabu-1-folahat" Q* A Manual of Agricul- 
ture"), which is in the Escurial library, No. 90 1 . 
«nd was published at Madrid, with a Spanish 
translation and excellent notes, by Don Josef 
Antonio Banqueri. (2 vols, folio, 1 802. ) The 
work of Ibnu-1-awam is not confined to agri- 
culture ; it comprehends botany, and contains 
also directions for the lureeding of cattle, and 
the rearing of sheep, the management of fiirms, 
and a long treatise on the qualities of horses, 
their diseases, and their mode of cure. (Casiri, 
Bibl, Arab. Uiq>. Esc. l 275.) P. de G. 

ABU'CARA, THEODO'RUS H&^i^mpos 
'AAnMcapa). The name Abn-cara signifies 
^ father," that is, bishop of Caras. Whether 
by Cans we are to understand a town of 
this name in Palestine, or whether Carrhse 
in Mesopotamia is meant, cannot be decided, 
though the latter is more probable, Abu- 
oara calls himself a disciple of Joannes Da- 
mascenus, who died about ▲. d. 756, so that 
Abucara must have been living about the 
year 770. Respecting the circumstances of 
his life nothing is known. 

Abucara wrote a great number of treatises, 
forty-three of which are printed, and many 
others are yet scattered about in MS. in 
various libraries of Europe. Most of these 
treatises are written in Greek, but some are 
in Arabic; they are directed against the 
Jews, Mohammedans, and heretics. Forty - 
two of them were first collected by Gretser, 
and printed at IngoLstadt, 1606, 4to. A new 
treatise not contained in this collection, ** De 
Unione et Incamatlone," was discovered by 
Andrew Arnold in a Bodleian MS. at Oxford, 
and published at Paris in 1685, 8va AU the 
printed works of Abucara are also contained 
in the supplement to the Biblioiheca Patrum, 
Paris, 1624, and in the subsequent editions. 
A complete list of them is given by Fabricius, 
Biblioth. Gretc. x. 365, &c 

This Theodorus Abucara has often been 
confounded with one Theodorus, who was at 
first bishop of Cariaand afterwardsof Laodicea, 
and who lived about a century later. He is 
diiefly known for insincerity and inconstancy 
in his religious opinions ; for during the troubles 
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which alKmt ^e middle of the ninth century 
agitated the church of Constantinople, he at 
first followed the party of Photius, and 
when he thought this course no longer safe, 
he publicly renounced them in 669 at the 
eighth synod of Constantinople, and embraced 
the doctrines of Ignatius. (Nicetas Paphlag. 
in Vita S.Ignaitt; Fabricius, BibUoth. Greec. 
X. 865.) L.S. 

ABUDACNUS, JOSEPH, a native of 
Cairo, who taught Arabic at Oxford and 
Louvain about the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. He is mentioned by An- 
thony a Wood in the *' Fasti Oxonienses " for 
1603, under the name of Barbatus, an ap- 
pellation which corresponds to that of Abu- 
dacnns, or more properly Abu-dh-dhakn, 
literally *' Father of the Beard,'* in Arabic. 
In Heame's ** Reliquiae Bodleianie" a letter 
of recommendation is printed, which he 
brought to Dr. James, from Sir Thomas 
Bodley, in which it is said, "The bearer 
hereof, Josippus Barbatus, was bom at Mem- 
phis in Egypt " (meaning Cairo), " and 
comes recommended from the lord of Can- 
terbury " ( Whitgift) " to Mr. Vice-chancellor, 
to the end he might read the Arabian tongue 
in Oxon, which is natural to him : as withal, 
he speaketh French and Italian very readily, 
also Latin well enough to explicate his mind ; 
being, likewise, as I guess, of a kind and 
honest disposition." In 1615 he published 
a work cidled " Speculom Hebraicum," at 
Louvain ; and in the royal library at Vienna 
there are two manuscript copies of a " Com- 
pendium Grammaticte Arabicse," in which he 
styles himself Professor of the Oriental Lan- 
guages at the university of that place. (Ic 
became a member of the Society of Jesuits, 
and Wolf conjectures that a " Sylva Radicum 
Hebrearum," which is annexed to Robert Bel- 
kirmine's " Grammatica Hebraica " published 
at Paris in 1622, with the initials ** J. B. M. e 
S. J." is to be attributed to ** Josephus Bar- 
batus Memphiticus e Societate Jesu." The 
date of his death is unknown. In addition 
to the works already mentioned, he was the 
author of " Historia Jacobitarum sen Cop- 
torum in ^gypto, Lybia, &c.," in which a 
curious account is g^ven of the ecclesiastical 
ceremonies and religious opinions of the 
Copts. The work was first published at 
Oxford in 1675, in a small quarto of thirty 
pages, by Marshall, who in his preface styles 
the author a man of small learning, but 
blameless manners : ** vir quidem pamm li- 
teratus sed inculpatis moribus." It was re- 
printed at Lilbeck, in 1733, by J. H. Seelen, 
and at Leyden, in 1740, by Havercamp, with 
notes by J. Nicolai. An English translation 
was published in 1692, " by a person of 
quality," who, in a second edition, gave his 
name as Sir E. Sadleir, and who owns in the 
preftuie that his interest in the work was 
excited by "finding the name of Jacobite upon 
it, an appellation we now give to the fol- 
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lowers of an unhappy prince fled to the 
French king for succour." The same cir- 
cumstance, perhaps, led to its being re- 
printed in the following year. It was made 
use of by Mosbeim. (Bliss's edition of 
Wood's AtheruB Oxoniensea, iL ; FcuH, i. 301. ; 
Adelung, Farttetzung zu JOcher's Gekhrten- 
Lexico, i. 84. ; Wolfius, Bibliotheca Hebraa^ 
u, 550. ; Editions of Historia Jacobitarum^ 
««.) T. W. 

ABUNDANCE, JEAN D*. A French 
poet and satirist of the sixteenth century, 
described by Du Verdier as a bazochian and 
notary of the Pont Saint Esprit Baillet and 
Placcius treat D* Abundance as a real name, 
while Du Verdier asserts that it is fictitious, 
as was undoubtedly that of " Maistre Tyburce 
demeurant de la yille de Papetourte," under 
which he published many of his compositions. 
His death took place between the years 1540 
and 1550. His principal pieces, in addition 
to Tarious ballads, epistles, rondeaus, triolets, 
and huitains, and other minor poems, are, 
** Les grands et merveilleux Faits de Nemo ; " 
"Les quinze grands et merveilleux %gnes 
nouvellement descendus duCiel an Pays d' An- 
gleterre ; " " La Lettre d'Escomiflerie ; " " La 
Chanson de la grande Gorre," and ** La Guerre 
et Debat entre la Langue, les Membres, et 
le Ventre." He also wrote several moralities and 
mysteries ; among others, ** Convert d'Huma- 
nite ; " " Le Monde qui toume le Doe k chacun ;" 
** Le Mystdre des Trois Rois," and " Myst^re et 
Figure de la Passion de N. S. J. C, nommee 
Quod secundum legem debet mori." This 
last piece is stated in the ** Biographic Uni- 
verselle " (art. ** Abundance") to be so rare, 
that the copy in the royal library at Paris 
is considei^ to be unique. (A more com- 
plete list of his works is given by Du- 
Verdier, BibUothique /Vanfoue, par liiffoley 
de Juoigny, torn. iv. p. 324. ; and respecting 
this author generally, the reader may consult 
Hendreich, Bandecta Brandenburgica, p. 27. ; 
Placcius, Theatrum Anonymontm et Pseudony- 
inonim, 1708, p. 599. ; Baillet, Auteurs Di- 
m««fo,p.608.) J.W.J. 

ABU'RNUS or ABU'RNIUS VALEN& 
[Valens.] 

ABYDE'NUS (;K€vdvy6s), a Greek his- 
torian who wrote a history of Assyria 
{^Kffa-vptcued), of which several fragments 
have been preserved by Eusebius, Cyrillus, 
and Syncellus. In one of these fragments 
Abydenus states, that he made use of the 
history of Berosus ; but who Abydenus was 
is unknown. His work seems to have 
been of great value, especially for chro- 
nology ; and one of his fragments, which has 
been lately recovered in the Armenian trans- 
lation of the Chronicon of Eusebius, has 
thrown' a new light upon an obscure and 
much disputed point in the history of As- 
syria. The fragments which were known 
at the time, have been collected and ex- 
plained by Scaliger in his work " De Emen- 
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datione Temporum.*' A new collection of 
the fragments has been made by J. D. G. 
Richter in hb work entitled ** Berosi Chal- 
dflsi Historis qua supersunt," &c. Leipsig, 
1825, p. 85, &c 

Some writers have snppposed that PalsB* 
phatus of Abydos and the historian Abydenus 
were the same person ; but Palsephatus lived 
some time before Berosus, whose work, as 
already stated, was the authority of Aby- 
denos [Palbphatub} ; and it would be 
very strange that all the writers who men- 
tion Abydenus, should always call him merely 
by a name derived frx>m that of his supposed 
native place ( Abydus), without ever mention- 
ing his real name. Suidas, in enumerating 
the works of Palssphatus, does not mention 
any history of Assyria. (Fabricius, BibUotk. 
Gr€BC. I 197. ; Vossius, DeHiet Grac, 375. 
ed. Westermann.) L. & 

ACA'CIUS C^dKMs), bishop of Csssarea 
in Palestine. He was a disciple of Eusebinsb 
whom he succeeded (a. d. 339) in the see of 
Csesarea. He died about a. d. 366. At one 
time he was the champion of the Semi- Allans, 
and at another of the AnomoioL In 359 he 
signed the decrees of the council of Se- 
leucia, and in 863 those of the council of 
Antiochia. During the period of his Arian* 
ism he carried on a vehement contest with 
Cyrillus, bishop of Jerusalem, concerning the 
supremacy of the two sees, and support^ by 
the Arians he effected the deposition of Cy- 
rillus. His contemporaries praise him for 
the great care whidi he bestowed upon the 
celebrated library of Csesarea. Acacius 
wrote a life of his predecessor Eusebius and 
several theological and controversial works, 
all of which are now lost, with the exception 
of some fragments preserved in works in 
which they are quoted ; and as all of these 
works have not yet been published, several 
fragments of Acacius have never yet appeared 
in print (Fabricius, BibUotk, Grac. vii. 
336. n. e. ; ix. 254. 256.) L. S. 

ACA'CIUS, a philosopher and rhetorician, 
who lived at Csssarea in the time of Acacius* 
bishop of CfiBsarea, and the emperor Julian. 
He was a friend of Libanius. (Suidas, in 
'Aic«Ucxof and AtSdi^tos ; Eunapius, 135, &c) 

L.Sw 

ACACIUS, bishop of Beroe, must have 
been bom about a. d. 320, for he died 
about 431, at the agis of 110 years. He 
was an adversary of Chrysostomus, and 
joined the party of Theophilus of Alexan- 
dria. This, and the circumstance that he 
supported Porphyrins, drew upon him the 
excommunication of the pope, under which 
he laboured for ten years. At last, how- 
ever, he became reconciled to the ortho- 
dox bishops. There are extant two of 
his episties to Alexander of EUerapDlis, a 
Confessio Fidei, and an epistie to Cyrillus of 
Alexandria. These works are printed in 
^*VarisB EpistolsB ad Concilium Ephesiwi 
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^^pectantes,*' ed. Chntt Liqnu, 1688 ; and In 
voL V. of the works of CyriUus. {AcL CkmeiL 
Ephea, iii. 382. ed. LabbeuB.) It is not quite 
certain whether this bishop Acacins is not 
the same person as Acacias the presbyter of 
Beroe, of whom we possess a letter of the 
year 375, addressed to Epiphanins, and en- 
oonraging him to write against the heretics. 
(Fabricius, BibUoth. Grac, viL 336. n. e.) 

ACA'CIUS, bishop of Melitene in Ar- 
menia (about A. D. 430)| an opponent of Nes- 
tonus. There is extant a homily of his 
against the Nestorian heresy. (Fabricius, 
Biblioth, Grac, yiL 336. n. e. ; z. 187.) L. S. 

AC A'CIUS, bishop of Amida in Mesopo- 
tamia, lived at the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury of our «ra. His life was signalised by 
one great act of beneyolence. In a war be- 
tween the Romans and Persians, about 7000 
Persians were made prisoners. Acacius 
ransomed them by giving up to the con- 
querors the consecrated vessels of his 
church, and sent the Persians to their king, 
who being anxious to see the bene&ctor of 
his subjects invited him to his court It was 
at the time belieyed that the peace between 
Persia and Theodosius the Younger was 
chiefly brought about by the influence of 
Acacius. (Acta Sancfor,, April., i. 826.; 
Gibbon, History of the Decl. chap, xxxii.) 

L.S. 

ACA'CIUS, patriarch of Constantinople, 
to which dignity he was nused a. d. 471. 
He was a crafty and ambitious man, whose 
object was to raise the church of Constanti- 
nople above all the churches of the East. 
At first, however, he was afraid of coming to 
open hostility with the pope Simplicius, of 
whose support he availed himself in opposing 
the emperor Basiliscus, who patronised the 
Eutyehian heresy. When Basiliscus being 
dethroned by 2^no took refuge in a church, 
Acacius dragged him forth, and delivered 
him into the hands of the new emperor. 
His opposition to the heretics appears to 
haye been merely a piece of policy to keep 
on good terms with the pope, for i^r some 
time he threw off the mask, declared openly 
against the pope, and induced the emperor 
Zeno to publish a formula, called Henoticon 
(JhntrtiAif), which was greatly in favour of the 
heretics. His zeal in proclaiming this de- 
cree in the various provinces of the empire 
drew upon him excommunication from 
Rome, and he was summoned by Pope Felix 
III. to come to Rome and answer for his 
conduct Instead of obeying, Acacius pro- 
nounced an anathema against the pope, ar- 
rested his ambassadors, deposed the orthodox 
bishops, and appointed schismatics in their 
stead. Notwithstanding these disputes, Aca- 
cius appears to have retained his dignity as 
patriarch until his death in 489. Towards 
the close of his life he saved by his intre- 
pidity the Empress Ariadne, whom her hus- 
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iMmd Zeno intended to put to death. Acaduft 
was bold enough to represent to the emperor 
the monstrosity of tms crime, and he suc- 
ceeded in turning him flrom his purpose. 
There are two letters extant of Acacius, one 
in Greek and the other in Latin, addressed 
to pope Simplicius. (Cave, ad a.c. 471.; 
Photins, MynobibL cod. 42.) L. S. 

ACAMAPICHTLI, first king of Tenoch- 
titlan, or Mexico. He was chosen king, ac- 
cording to the Mexican annalists, in the year 
corresponding to 1352 of our sra. His au- 
thority onl^ extended over the Aztecs inha- 
biting the island on which the city of Tenoch- 
tithm was built That tribe emigrated from 
Azthm in 1160, and reached in 1216 the 
yalley of Mexico^ which it found inhabited by 
tribes, many of whom spoke a kindred lan- 
guage, and had emigrated at an earlier period 
from the same country. The Aztecs do not 
seem to have been yery hospitably received, 
for after having been driven from one settle- 
ment to another, they took refuge, about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, m some small 
islands situated at the southern extremity of 
the lake of Tezcuco. Forced by the chiefs of 
Tezcuco to abandon this settlement, they suc- 
cessively attempted to fix themselves in dif- 
ferent parts of the valley, but in 1325 again 
betook themselves to the water, and founded 
Tenochtitlan, on an island not far distant from 
the western shore of the lake. Civil dissen- 
sions caused a considerable body to leave the 
city only eighteen years after its foundation, 
and build another, to which they gave the 
name of Tlatelolco, on some islands situated to 
the north-west of Tenochtitlan. A desire to 
diminish the tendency to the feuds which oc- 
casioned this emigration, by substituting the 
government of one ruler for that of a numerous 
aristocracy, seems to have been the motive 
for the elevation of AcamapichtU. The king or 
chief of Acapazalco suspected that the in- 
habitants of Tenochtitlan might also have in 
view, by subjecting themselves to one leader, 
to increase their military discipline, and thus 
enable themselves to throw off the authority 
he had for some time exercised over them. 
The refugees of Tlatelolco seem to have la- 
boured to confijm this prince's ill-will towards 
their parent city; and seeing him exasperated 
by the presumption of the inhabitants of Te- 
nochtitlan in asking him to bestow one of his 
female relations on their new king, the settlers 
of Tlatelolco adroitly flattered him by request- 
ing that he would allow one of his sons to be 
their king. The connections of AcamapichtU 
were calculated to strengthen him for the eman- 
cipation of his people. His father, an Aztec 
noble, was connected with the chief of Zum- 
pan^, and his mother was sprung from the 
fiunil^ which governed in Colhuacan. He 
married Ilancueitl, daughter of the chief of 
Coatlichan. Notwithstanding these connec- 
tions he was unable to shake off the yoke of 
the chief of Acapazalco; and a short time 
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before his death he expresMd to the; assembled 
chiefs of Tenoehtitlan the bitterness of soul 
which he felt in dying before he had accom- 
plished their deliyerance. Under him, how- 
«yer, the militarj reputation of the Aztecs 
continued to increase; and the^r distinguished 
themselres in the sieges of Mizqnic, CuitU- 
)iaac, Quanhtahoac, and Xochimilco, in which, 
according to a highly probable coiQectore of 
Clarigero, they acted as auxiliary troops 
under the king of Acapazalca The internal 
tranquillity of the city was established under 
Acamapichtli; the population increased, some 
edifices of stone were erected, and canals con- 
structed. The account gjiyen by the Mexican 
annalists of the oppressions of the king of 
Acapasalco seems to indicate that the inha- 
bitants of Tenochtitlan had at that time ad- 
vanced in ingenuity beyond the more powerflil 
tribe to which they wore snlject llie story 
is, that after the Mexicans had elected a sole 
chie^ they were obliged to pay double the 
annual tribute of fish and wild-fowl that had 
been previously exacted; and in additi<Mi one 
year to plant the gardens and avenues of the 
capital of Acapazalco, and another to bring 
to the king one of their floating gardens con- 
taining specimens of every plant that grew in 
Anahuac This latter injunction having been 
obeyed, they were next year ordered to bring 
a smiilar island with water-fowl habiting in 
it, and the incubation so fSeff advanced that the 
young birds should chip the shell just as they 
were presented to the king. Success in the 
attempt to comply with this request, of course, 
only exposed the Aztecs to more unreasonable 
demands; they were ordered next year to 
bring a Uve stag in the garden. This was 
regarded as the most severe exaction of all, 
for the animal could only be obtained from the 
main land, and must, therefore, be sought at 
the hazaid of embroiling themselves with 
the tribes who claimed the various hunting- 
grounds. These traditions, evidentiy indige- 
nous in the lake of Tezcuco, and showing a 
nascent civilisation in which features of Egypt 
and Venice are strangely blended, may serve 
as traits of national character to cast a re- 
flected light on the imperfectiy defined out- 
line of the character of the first king of Te- 
nochtitlan, by whom the foundations of the 
future power of the monarchy were silently 
laid. The first wife of Acamapichtli having 
brought him no children, he took a second 
during her lifetime, by whom he had two 
sons, Huitzilihuiti and Chimalpoca, both of 
whom ascended the throne after him in suc- 
cession, nancueiti was so littie displeased 
with this step, that she devoted her attention 
to the education of HuitsilihuitL Acamapichtli 
had other wives, who were not, however, re- 
garded as equal in rank to the two first By 
one of these, a slave, he had Itzcaotl, who was 
also in his turn king of Tenochtitlan. Aca- 
mapichtli died in 1389, leaving it to the nobles 
to elect his successor. (Clavigero, Sloria 
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AnOca dd Mesnco; Humboldt, Mtmwueiu dm 
Peyplea Indigenes de VAmeriques 9SdA Euai 
PoUtique tur la NouveOe Emagne.) W. W. 

ACARETE. [AcuSa.] 

ACARIE. [AvRnxoT.l 

ACARFSIO, ALBERTO, bom at Cento, 
near Ferrara, in the oarly part of the sixteenth 
century, published a grammar of the Italiaa 
language, ** La Grammatica Volgare di M. 
Alberto degli Acarisi da Cento," Bol<^pa, 
1536, which was reprinted at Venice several 
times. In 1543 he published a vocabulary of 
the same languajge, which was one of the 
earliest, and which superseded that of the 
Neapolitan^ Fabrizio Luna, printed at Na- 
ples, in 1 536. Acarisio printed his vocabulary 
at Cento ; ** Vocabolano Grammatica e Orto- 
g|rafia della Lingua Volgare di Alberto Aca- 
risio. In Cento presso TAutore, 4to. 1543." 
The dictionary of Acarisio was superseded by 
that of Francesco Alunno, of Ferrara, who 
published his ** Riochezze della Lingua Vol- 
gare," and again, his " Fabbrica del Mondo," 
in 1546, both of which have been reprinted 
several times. (Fontanini; Zeno; Tiraboschi) 

A- V. 

A^ARQ (D*), a French grammarian and 
critic He was bom about 1720 at Andruick, 
in Artois. Early in life he set up a boarding 
school at Paris, under the patronage of 
Freron, which he repaid by editing gratui- 
tously the grammatical department of the 
'*Ann6e Litteraire." In 1759 he was ap- 
pointed to the new office of professor of the 
French language at the militaiy school, 
which was suppressed after an existence of 
eight months only. The remainder of his 
life was passed in fruitiess endeavours to re- 
establish his school, and in writing works 
which could scarcely ever find a publisher. 
He died at St Omer about 1795, having a 
short time befbre received relief under the 
vote of the convention to indigent men of 
letters. 

His chief works were — 1. ** Grammaire 
Fran9aise Philosophique," Geneva, 1760, an 
elaborate production, but deficient in order 
and clearness. A part only appeared, and it 
was never completed. 2. ** La Balance Phi- 
losophique," Amst 1763, consisting of cri- 
ticisms on the most eminent French writers, 
the arrogance of which exposed the author 
to the ridicule of La Harpe and Le Brun. 
3. "Plan d'Education Publique," which is 
mentioned with praise by Sabatier. 4. ^ Le 
PortefeuiUe Hebdomadaire," a periodical 
which lasted only a short time, (^iiographie 
UniverseUe (SuppL), Ixvi 52. ; Querasd, La 
France LiU&raire, L 6.) J. W. 

ACCA, bishop of Hexham, a celebrated 
name in the history of the early Saxon 
church, though, like his friend and contem- 
porary Bede, Acca was never placed in the 
high rank of the Sancti of the church. He 
was by birth an Anglo-Saxon, brought up 
under Bosa, the fourth name in the 
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lagoe o^ iiehbiahopg of York, and Very inti- 
mate with Saint wUftid. He was appointed 
to Buperintend the affiiirs of the church in the 
northern part of the province of York, when 
the seat of the bishop was at Hexham. In the 
monastery of Hexham he added (^reatlj 
to the hoildingi, and laid the foondation of 
a library, in which were many Latin and 
also Greek aathors. He had visited Rome, 
where it is probable he became possessed of 
them. Bede speaks of his various literature, 
of his skill iu churdi music, and his intimate 
aequaintance with the Holy Scriptures. The 
biographical writers of the sixteenth century 
sa^ that he left in writing accounts of those 
samts of whom there were any relics pre- 
served in his church. They attribute to 
htm also yarious hymns, and a treatise ** De 
Eeclesiasticis suidhori Officiis," with certain 
epistles. He died ▲.d. 740. The best ori- 
gmal account of him is to be found in Bede*8 
Higt.Ecdes.ho6kT.eba,^20. See also Bale, 
Pits, and Godwin. J. H. 

A'CCAMA, BERNARD, a Dutch painter, 
born in Friesland. He painted history and 
portraits ; many oi his pictures of the latter 
class were engraved by Houbraken, FritKh, 
and others : he died in 1756. Mathias Ac- 
cama, his younger brother, was also a portrait 
and hiBtoncal painter, and had considerable 
employment : he died in 1783. (Van Gool, 
J}e ifieuwe Schotobwrg der Nederlantsche 
KwMtekUdera; Naffer, Neues Attgemeines 
Kibuder-Lexicoii,) R. N. W. 

ACCARIAS DE SERIONNE. [Sbri- 

ONNE.] 

ACCARrGI, FRANCESCO, (Latinised 
Accarisius,} of a Sienese family, was bom 
at Aneona, about the middle of the six- 
teenth century. His father sent him early 
in life to the uniTersity of Siena, where he 
studied law under Girolamo Benvoglienti and 
Celso Bargagli. He ingratiated himself so 
much with the latter, that he delivered a lau- 
datory oration, published in his works, on 
his pupil, on the occasion of his taking the 
degnM of doctor, in 1580 ; and bequeathed to 
him at his death the char^ of publishing his 
** Orations " and his treatise on fhiud (*^ De 
Dolo*^. In 158a, Aocarigi was appointed to 
lecture on the Institutions in the university 
of Siena; and in 1589, to lecture on the 
Pandects. About this time the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany had resolved, probably with 
a view of encouraging the resort of fo- 
reign stndents, to establish a professorship in 
the university of Siena, for the purpose of 
teaching the civil law in the manner of 
Cigas, and with a view to its practical appli- 
cation in the Transalpine courts of justice. 
Aocarigi was selected to fill this new chair. 
On the death of Bugagli, in 1593, Aocarigi 
was elected his successor, and was the first 
citizen of Siena who filled the principal chair 
of civil law in that university. In 1613 he 
was induced, by the title of counsellor to the 
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Duke of Parma, an annual salary of 1300 
ducats, and 200 ducats in the name of tra- 
velling expenses, to accept the first professor- 
ship of law in the university of Parma. In 
1618 the Grand Duke of Tuscany, unwilling 
that so distin^^uished a native of his dominions 
should remam in the service of another 
prince, induced him to return to the ser- 
vice of his native state by the offer of the 
senior professorship of law in the university 
of Pisa, with an annual salary of 1000 Flo- 
rentine piastres, which he accepted. He 
continued to hold these appointments till 
his death, in 1622. The only work by Ao- 
carigi known to have been published, is en- 
titled ** AUegationes," and was published at 
Florence in 1620. The rivalry of contem- 
porarjr princes to obtain his services, the 
selection of him by Bargagli to edit his post- 
humous works, and his election as the per- 
son best qualified to teach a branch of juris- 
prudence never before attempted in Italy, are 
evidences of the high esteem entertained 
for his talents during his life. His writings 
scarcely answer the expectations which these 
considerations are calculated to raise. (Maz- 
zuchelli, Scrittori d^ItaUa^ Brescia, 1763.) 

IV w 
ACCARI'GI, JACOPO, a native of Bo-' 
logna, descended from a respectable though not 
noble family. Nothing is known of Ms eariy 
life. He was appointed by Ferdinand, duke 
of Mantua, to fill the chair of rhetoric in the 
university founded at Mantua by tiiat prince in 
1627, and continued to hold it for four years. 
The time at which he took up his abode in 
Rome is uncertain ; but as he is mentioned 
by AUacci, in his account of distinguished 
men who resided at Rome from 1630 to 1632, 
it must have been at the latest before the 
close of the latter year. He officiated for 
same time as Latin secretary to Cardinal 
Guido Bentivoglia In 1636 he was ap- 
pointed to lecture upon Aristotle's work on the 
Heavens. His pertinacious solicitation for a 
bishopric induced Urban VIIL to nominate 
him to the see of Veste, and the appointment 
being confirmed by Innocent X., he was in- 
stalled on the 17th of October, 1644. Ao- 
carigi soon found occasion to repent of the 
step which his ambition bad led him to take, 
for the see is one of the poorest in the Romish 
church. He petitioned with as much vehe- 
mence for leave to resign, as he had formerly 
begged to be promoted; but the pope was 
deaf to his prayers, and he continued to reside 
in poverty within his diocese till death re- 
lieved him, on the 19th of October, 1654. His 
publications were numerous, but none of them 
can be considered as rising above the charac- 
ter of occasional pamphlets : they consist 
chiefiy of funeral orations, complimentary 
addresses, and occasional sermons. He ap- 
pears to have been a popular preacher; 
just of sufficient importance to induce the 
pope to flatter him with an appointment 
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of nominal dignity, which no person of 
real consequence would accept The fol- 
lowing list may serre as a specimen of his 
numerous publications : — " Oratio de Renova- 
tione Pacis et Studiorum habita Bononise, 
1626." BononisB, 1626, 4to. (An oration 
delivered on the re-opening of the classes at 
Bologna, after the^ had been suspended by 
war.) ** Term Quies, Solisque Motus demon- 
stratur primum Theologicis, tum plnribus 
Philosophicis Rationibus. Disputatio Jacobi 
Accarisii, &c habita ab eodem 13. kal. De- 
cembris, 1636, qua die aggressus est Romas 
in almo Sapientise Gynmasio publice explicare 
Ubros Aristotelis de C<b1o." RomsB, 1637, 4to. 
(An inaugural thesis, in which he maintains 
that the earth is at rest, and the sun moves, 
maintained by him on being appointed to 
lecture on Aristotle's book on the Heavens.) 
'* Esortazione detta nella Cathedrale di Veste 
al suo Popolo e Clero al occasione di prendere 
el possesso del suo Vescovado." In Napoli, 
1645. 4to. " De eligendo Pontifice ad 
Eminentissimos ac Reverendissimos S. R. E. 
Cardinales Vaticana 0>mitia ingressuros V 
Idus Augusti, 1644.]' " Oratio habita Rome 
in Basilica Principis Apostolorum ii Jacobo 
Accarisio S. R. E. Inquisitionis Theologis ac 
designato Episcopo Vestano.*' Romie, 1644, 
4to. ( A sermon preached before the conclave 
of cardinals previous to the election of Inno- 
cent X.) ** Jacobi Accarisii Prselectiones et 
Orationes." Bononise, 1 64 1 , 1 2mo. ( A col- 
lection of his philosophical lectures and occa- 
sional orations.) He left at his death a 
number of MSS., amonf^ which was a La- 
tin translation of Bentivoglio's ** Wars in 
Flanders." (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d* Italia ; 
Ughelii, ItaUa Sacra, vii. 870.) W. W. 

ACCIAJUO'LI FILIPPO, a dramatic 
poet and composer, bom at Rome, in 1673. 
His early disposition was for travel, and he 
visited not only the principal European 
nations, but every quarter of the globe. On 
his return to Italy he addressed himself to 
the cultivation of the lyric drama, first 
writing operas, and then composing the 
music for them. He also effected many 
tnprovements in the machinery and intemid 
arrangement of theatres. He died at Rome, 
February 3. 1700. (Miro Rofeatico, Ab«u:i« 
Istoriche degli Arcadi iUuBtri.) E. T. 

ACCIAJUO'LI, NICCOL O, a distin- 
guished statesman, was born at Florence 
about 1310, of one of the leading families of 
that city. The fiunily was one of those called 
popular, in contradistinction to the grandi or 
nobles ; and its name was derived from the 
trade in hardware or steel (acciajo in Italian), 
which had been originally carried on by 
their ancestors. The Acciiguoli are mentioned 
by the chronicler Dino Compagni as belong- 
ing in his time to the Guelph or Neri party, 
and, as such, having contributed to the 
banishment of the Bianchi party, in 1302. 
The father of Niccolo was the head of a 
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mercantile house of considerable import-> 
ance. 

Acciiguoli was sent to Naples by his father, 
who carried on an extensive trade with that 
capital. About the year 1345 the firm of Ac- 
ci^juoli fkiled, and one of the partners, SiU 
vestro Baroncelli by name, was arrested, at the 
suit of the inquisitor of Florence, for a debt 
owing by the firm to the cardinal of Sabina. 
This occasioned a warm dispute about juris- 
diction between the lay and ecclesiastical 
powers, in the course of which the executive 
of Florence liberated Baroncelli, and severely 
punished the officers who had arrested him. 
The inquisitor excommunicated the magis- 
trates, and the affiur being referred to the 
pope at Avignon, it was ordered, that in fu- 
ture the inquisitor should only interfere in 
matters of religion, and that heretics should 
be visited by personal, and not pecuniary 
penalties, and that no "exequatur** should be 
issued in any case except by the lay autho- 
rities. (Villani, xiL ; Pignotti, iv. 1.) 

Niccolo Acciiguoli was now pursuing his 
fortune at Naples, not in mercantile business, 
but at court He was quick and shrewd, 
eloquent, possessed of self-command, and fa- 
voured by nature in his personal appearance. 
He obtained the fkvour of the princess of 
Taranto, widow of Philip, king Robert's bro- 
ther, and prince of Achaia. IHie princess en- 
trusted Acciiguoli with the direction of her 
affairs, and the education of her three sons, 
and especially of prince Louis. After the 
death of king Robert, in 1343, his grand- 
daughter Joanna succeeded him on the throne, 
and two years after, in 1345, her husband 
Andreas of Hungary was murdered at 
Aversa. The mystery of this tragical event 
has never been fully unravelled ; but shortly 
after the occurrence Joanna married her con- 
sin Louis of Taranto, and it was Acciiguoli 
who hastened the marriage, by overcoming 
in a peremptory manner &e scruples of the 
prince, who wished to wait for the pope's 
dispensation. The scene is briefly but forci- 
bly described by Matteo Palmieri, the bio- 
grapher of AcciiguolL 

Acciajuoli now became the chief adviser of 
the queen and her husband, whom he accom- 
panied in their flight to Provence, of which 
Joanna was countess, in order to save them- 
selves from the vengeance of Louis, king of 
Hungary, brother of Andreas, who invaded 
Naples at the head of an army. During the 
voyage, Acciajuoli and prince Louis landed in 
Tuscany, and tiie former induced his relative 
bishop Acciiguoli to accompany them to the 
papal court of Avignon, where they warmly 
pleaded the cause of Joanna before Clement 
VI., who appeared convinced that she was 
innocent of her husband's murder. At the 
same time Joanna sold the town of Avignon 
to the pope for 30,000 golden florins. Ac- 
ciiguoli having thus secured the favour of the 
papal court, and having obtained some money. 
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partly on Ids own secnrity, secretly retarned 
to Naples to encourage the partisans of queen 
Joanna; and soon aiter the queen and her 
husband, having freighted ten Genoese galleys 
with troops, returned to Naples, where they 
were received with acclamations. A de- 
sultory wanESftre followed between the queen's 
troops and those of the king of Hungary, 
who had himself left Naples for his own 
country, which was ended by the mediation 
of the pope, and Joanna and her husband 
were at last solemnly crowned by the papal 
legate at Naples, in 1352. 

In consideration of his services, Acciiguoli 
was made grand seneschal, or master of the 
royal household, an office which secured to 
him the greatest influence with his royal 
master and mistress. He next availed him- 
self of the civil dissensions in Sicily to reco- 
ver the dominion of that island. He went 
thither with troops, and succeeded in taking 
Palermo, Messina, and other towns, and 
the greater part of the island, of which he 
was appointed captain-generaL But fresh 
disturbances breaking out in the kingdom of 
Naples prevented reinforcements being sent 
to him, and after a few years the Neapolitans 
lost all their conquests in Sicily, with the ex- 
ception of Messina. 

AcciiguoU having returned to Naples, was 
employed at the request of Pope Innocent VI. 
to negotiate a peace between him and Bar- 
nabo Visconti, lord of Milan ; but not suc- 
ceeding in this mission, he joined the army 
of the papal legate, and contributed to the 
taking of Bologna, Faenza, and the rest of 
the Roma^a. It was during his mission to 
Bamabo, m 1360, that AcciiguoU paid several 
visits to Petrarch, who was then residing near 
Milan, and who appears to have been greatly 
flattered by the condescension of the powerful 
statesman, which he relates in emphatic terms 
in a letter to Zanobi da Strada, published by 
De Sade, in his ** Memoirs of Petrarch." Ac- 
cisguoli examined every volume in Petrarch's 
library, and conversed with him at great 
length, paying him a sort of ostentatious 
respect Acciajuoli professed to be a patron 
of learning and of learned men, several of 
whom he invited to Naples ; among others, 
Zanobi da Strada, a Florentine scholar, whotn 
he made one of the royal secretaries. He 
treated him with great kindness, and obtuned 
for him the honour of being crowned publicly 
as poet laureate by the emperor Charles IV. 
at Pisa, in 1355. After Zanobi's death, 
Accii\jnoli expressed his grief in a letter, 
which is printed by the Abbe Mehus in his 
life of Ambrosius Camaldulensis, or Tra- 
versari. Boccaccio, who also repaired to 
Naples at Acciiguoli's request, in 1362-3, 
was not quite so fortunate: whatever may 
have been the cause, it appears, by a letter 
which he wrote to his friend Francesco Nelli, 
prior of St Apostoli, that he could not re- 
main long with Acciajuoli, and that he was 
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dlsgnsted with the seneschal's pomposity and 
superciliousness. 

AcciiguoU in his prosperity did not forget 
his native country, ^though the Florentines, 
for fear of his influence, bad excluded him, 
according to the historian Ammirato, by a 
decree, firora all offices of state in the service 
of the repubUc; and yet, when they were at 
war with Pisa in 1363, he sent them two 
galleys fitted out at his own expense. He 
was also the founder of the splendid Certosa, 
or Carthusian monastery and church near 
Florence, which he buUt after the design of 
the architect Orgagna, and adorned with 
paintings. He also raised close to it a large 
structure, which he intended as a college for 
fifty boarders, but his death left this part of 
his plan unexecuted. He also formed a 
Ubrary in the same place, consisting of valu- 
able MSS. which he had coUected, but which 
have been since dispersed. 

In 1362 king Louis of Naples died, and 
Joanna, by the advice of AcciiguoU, married 
James of Aragon, prince of Minorca, in the 
foUowing year. In 1366 AcciajuoU died, and 
Joanna lost her best adviser. The seneschal's 
remains being transferred to Florence, were 
interred in &e Carthusian church, where 
Orgagna raised a splendid monument to his 
memory, which stiU remains. In the same 
vault are the tombs of his father, his sister, 
and his son Lorenzo, adorned with bassi 
riUevi by DonateUo. Acciajuoli was also 
the restorer of the Carthusian monastery of 
S. Martino near Naples. He died wealthy, 
being possessed of several fiefs and castles m 
the kingdom of Naples as well as in Greece. 

A leading feature ip the career of Accia> 
juoU was his constant fideUty to his sovereigns 
Joanna and Louis of Taranto, through good 
and evil fortune. (Pignotti, Storia deUa Tot- 
cana, iv. ; Palmieri, already quoted ; Villani, 
and other Florentine and Neapolitan his- 
torians.) 

The fkmily of AcciajuoU at Florence in 
the following century were, for a time, op- 
posed to the Medici: and one of them, Agnolo 
AcciiguoU, having joined the conspiracy of 
Luca Pitti a^nst Piero de' Medici, Cosmo's 
son, was banished. His letter to Piero, and 
Piero's reply, are contained in Roscoe's "Life 
of Lorenzo," vol. i. Appendix, xL 

Several individuals of the name of Accia- 
juoli, descended from the Florentine stock, 
have become known by their learning, and by 
filling public places in Florence, Rome, and 
other parts of Italy. Donato A cciajuoli was 
a distinguished scholar of the fifteenth century, 
and wrote commentaries on the ethics and 
politics of Aristotle. He was a friend of 
Piero de' Medici, and of his son Lorenzo, and 
was employed hj the government of the 
Florentine repubhc in several important mis- 
sions ; and when he died, in 1478, he was 
buried at the public expense, and portions 
were given to his daughters fi'om the public 
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treftsary. Zenobio Acciajuou, a Dative of 
Florence, and a Dominican, was a Greek 
acholar, and translated into Latin sereral 
works of Eusebins, Theodoretos, and other 
Greek authors. He was for a time librarian 
of the Vatican, under Leo X. His catalogue 
of some of the older MSS. of that library 
has been published by Montfaucon, ** Biblio- 
theca Bibliothecar." I 202. There is a 
Jacopo Acciajuoli, or Azaioli, native of 
Ferrara, but of Florentine origin, who is 
mentioned by Giraldi and Calcagnini as a 
scholar and a Latin poet of considerable 
merit in the sixteenth century. A cardinal 
Acciajuoli is recorded under the pontificate 
of Clement IX. A. V. 

ACCIO ZUCHO. [ZucHo.] 
A'CCIUS or ATTIUS, LU'CIUS ("At- 
tiot), the greatest of the early Roman tragic 
poets. According to Hieronymus in the 
chronicle of Eusebius, he was bom about 
B. c. 1 70. He was the son of a freedman, and 
the contemporary and rival of Paenvius. He 
must have lived to a very old age, fbr Cicero 
states, that in his youth he often conversed 
with him ; but the year of his death is un- 
known. Accius wrote two kinds of tragedies. 
Those of the first kind, which were the more 
numerous, appear to have been free imitations 
of the best Greek tragedies, especially of those 
of .Sschylus, which he adapted to the Roman 
stage. The alterations which he made in his 
models do not appear to have been very great, 
for some of the extant fragments are aJmost 
literal translations of passages in the Greek 
tragedians. In the second kind, however, 
he must have worked independently of any 
model, as the subjects were taken from Roman 
history. The titles of three tragedies of this 
class are, Brutus, Decius, and Marcellus. 
We know the titles of fifty- six dramas of 
Accius, some of which appear to have been 
comedies. Not one of his plays is preserved 
entire ; but the numerous fragments which 
we possess, justify the admiration with which 
the ancients speak of the sublimity of his 
thoughts, and of the force and dignity of his 
expression. Accius also wrote " Annals of 
the History of Rome" in a metrical form. 
Three prose works are ascribed to him : 
" Libri Didascalicon," " Libri Pragmatioon," 
and " Parerga." Of the two latter no frag- 
ments are extant The Didascalica, which 
was a sort of history of Roman poetry, must 
have consisted of nine books at least 

A great many passages in which Accius 
or his works are spoken of are collected in 
Orelli's OnonuutTtdL i. 4, &e.; Horace, Epitt 
ii. 1. 56. ; Velleius, i. 17. ; Quinctilian, x. 
1. 57. ; Gellius, xiil. 2. ; Macrobius, SaL L 7. 
The fragments are collected in Fragnu vet 
Poet. Lot a Rob. Stephano et Henrico filio, 
Paris, 1564 ; Opera et Fragm. vet Poet Lot 
ed. Maittaire, London, 1713, fol. ; and in 
Poet(B Scenici Lat ed. F. H. Bothe, v. The 
fragments of the Didascalica have been col- 



lected by Madvig in Commeniaiio de L. AttU 
Didaacakcia^ Havniso, 1831, 4to. L. 8. 

A'CCIUS, T., a Roman kni^t, a native 
of Pisaurum (Pesaro) in Umbna. He en- 
joyed considerable reputation as an orator, 
and was especially skilled in the technical 
parts of eloquence. He was one of the pro- 
secutors of A. Cluentius upon a complicated 
charge of poisoning, subornation, and murder, 
B. c. 66. But his antagonist, Cicero, who 
defended Cluentius, treats Accius with for- 
bearance and respect (Cicero, Brut 78., Pro 
Cluent 23. 31. 57.) W. B. D. 

ACCOLTI, BENEDETTO DEGLI, of 
Arezzo, lived in the second half of the four- 
teenth century. All that seems known of him 
is that he wrote, in 1376, a work of Guibeline 
tendency, which he dedicated to the Emperor 
Charles IV., with the title "De Exceptiotae 
Imperatoria in Italiam recte institaenda et 
feliciter conficienda,'* which is kept in MS. in 
the Imperial Library of Vienna, and of which 
Lambecius, in his ** Commentar. Biblioth. Ca- 
sarece Vindobonensis," (ch. viii.) gives a fall 
account It begins as follows: *' Incipit tracta- 
tus de habilitate temporis ad proeessum versus 
Italiam, turn propter electionem Imperatoria 
Romanorum, turn propter discordias Italorura; 
et primo deprecatio et hortatus ad movendum 
pectus Csesareum, sine retardatione deberi 
mgredi Italiam ad pacisoendum dissidia et 
ad confotandum rebelles.** The purport of 
which is to entreat the emperor to come into 
Ital^ without delay, to put down the rebels 
agamst his authority, and quell both fkctions. 
(Mazzuchelli, Scrittori tTItaUeL) A. V. 

ACCOLTI, BENEDETTO, son of Michele 
Accolti, was bom in 1415, of a family which 
produced several distinguished men of learn- 
ing. He studied at Florence and Bologna, and 
was made doctor and professor of law at Flo- 
rence. In 1459, after the death of Poggio, he 
succeeded him as chancellor of the republic, 
in which office he continued till his death, in 
1466. He wrote, in Latin, the history of the 
conquest of Palestine by the Crusaders under 
Godfrey of Bouillon, and dedicated it to Piero 
de' Medici, son of Cosmo. Tasso made use of 
this work in composing his great poem. Ac- 
colti wrote also a Latin dialogue, " De 
I^rsestantia Virorum sui ^vi,'* in which he 
undertook to show that the men of his age 
were by no means inferior to those of ancient 
or classical times. In this work he speaks at 
length of Cosmo de' Medici, and there is pre- 
fix^ to it a life of the author ; it was printed 
at Parma, 1689, and at Augsburg in 1691, 
8vo. These two works have been erroneously 
attributed by some to his grandson and name- 
sake Cardinal Benedetta The history of the 
Crusade was first printed at Venice in 1532, 
again at Basle in 1544, and again at Florence 
in 1623, with notes by Thomas Dempster, 
a Scotchman, who was professor in the uni- 
versi^ of Bologna. The last edition is by 
H. Hofsnider, GroningeUt 1731, 8vo. It 
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vu trandated into Greek by Innie Dncas, 
and printed at Paris in 1620; and in Italian 
by F. Baldelli, and published at Venice in 
1549. Some orations of Benedetto Aooolti 
are inserted in the collection, " Orazioni in 
Materia Civile e Criminale," Venice, 1561. 
(Tiraboscbi ; Mazznchelli ; Gamba, Serie dei 
Tettidi Lingua; Pignotti, Storia deOa To8- 
catuu) A. V. 

ACCOLTI, BENEDETTO, CARDINAL, 
grandson of Benedetto, bom at Florence in 
1497, studied at Florence and Pisa, and after- 
wards went to Rome, where tiie Cardinal 
Pietro Accolti, his uncle, was in fitToor with 
Leo X. Benedetto was made bishop of Cadiz, 
was transferred to the see of Cremona by 
Adrian VI., and afterwards made arch- 
bishop of Rayenna. Clement VII. ap- 
pointed him one of his secretaries, together 
with Sadoleto, and made him a cardinal in 
1527. In 1532 Cardinal Accolti was sent 
legate to Ancona; but Paul IIL, who succeeded 
Clement VIL, caused him to be arrested in 
1536, shut him up in the castle of St Angelo, 
and had him secretly tried ; but the charges 
against him have neyer transpired, though it 
is supposed that peculation was one of them. 
Giovio speaks of him in his letters as being 
in danger of his life. He was, howerer, re- 
leased after paying a large sum, stated by 
Girolamo Negri at 40,000 crowns, and he 
went to his see of Ravenna, and afterwards to 
Ferrara and Venice. In 1542 Pope Paul | 
gave him permission to return to Rome, of 
which, however, Accolti did not avail himselfl 
He died at Florence, in 1549. Cardinal Ac- 
oriti was an elegant Latin poet, and as such 
he is praised by Vida, Sadoleto, Giraldi, and 
other competent judges. He was also a 
patron of learning; Molza, Mannzio, Ro- 
bertello, and Giraldi were among those who 
were patronised b^ him. Pa^o Manuzio 
dedicated to him, m 1540, the first volume 
of his edition of Cicero's ** Orations," with an 
eloquent laudatory address. A few of his 
verses, and some of his letters, are scattered 
in various collections. (Tiraboschi, viL b. 3.) 

A.V. 

ACCOLTI, BERNARDO, son of Bene- 
detto L, was a celebrated poet and improvi- 
satore, and his talent for that art acquired 
him tiie name of ** TUnico Aretino." He 
lived for a time at the court of Urbino, with 
Bembo, Castiglione, and other learned men. 
He presumed to make love to the duchess, 
bat was rebuked by her in a humorous man- 
ner, according to the account of Gandolfo 
Porrinot in his ^'Rime." He also lived at the 
court of Leo X. at Rome, where he eiqoyed 
great favour. Whenever he recited his verses 
in public, the hall was crowded to suffocation, 
and guards were stationed at the door to pre- 
vent disorder. Paole Cortese, who heard him 
at Rome, speaks in high terms of his poetical 
talent Accolti died about the beginning of 
1635. A oolleetion of his verses has been 
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printed, together witii a comedy entitled 
^ Virginia." Some of his inedited poems are 
in the Nasi Libraiy at Venice. (Pignotti ; 
Tiraboschi ; Maffei, Sioria della Letteratura 
Italiama.) A. V. 

ACCOLTI, FRANCESCO, (better known 
among jurists by the name oi Aretinus, a 
local designation common to several members 
of his fiuiily,) the son of Michele Accolti, 
secretary to Uie republic of Florence, and 
yoonger brother of Benedetto the historian, 
was bom not later than 1418. He was in- 
structed in general literature by Philelphus, 
and in law by Mincuccius. It is uncertain 
where, or at what time, he studied under Uiese 
eminent nuisters ; but Philelphus resided in 
Florence during the time of Accolti's boy- 
hood, and Mincuccius, with the exception of a 
short period, during which he transacted the 
business of several princes and republics at 
the council of Bale, resided either in Florence 
or Siena from 1431 to 1438. In the bist- 
mentioned year, Mincuccius was elected a 
professor of law in the imiversity of Bologna. 
Accolti may have attended the lectures of 
Mincuccius either in Siena or Bologna, for 
in 1440 he was himself appointed professor 
of law in the latter university, an office which 
he held till 1445. In 1448, he taught in Fer- 
rara. In 1450, the Marchese d*E^ induced 
him to remain for five years longer by raising 
his salary ; but before that term had expired 
he was lecturing at Siena. In 1457, however, 
he returned to Ferrara. In 1461, he entered 
the service of Francesco Sforza, duke of 
Milan, and remained in it till 1466. It was 
during this part of his life, on the occasion of 
his being sent on an embassy to Rome, that 
he addressed an oration to Paul II., which 
has been printed. In 1466 he was elected 
professor of law in Siena, an appointment 
which he retained till 1479. He paid a visit 
to Rome from Siena by command of Sixtus 
IV. It is alleged that he expressed a desire 
to be made a cardinal, but that Sixtus evaded 
the request by jprofessing reluctance to injure 
the study of junsprudenoe by withdrawing so 
eminent a teacher from the professorial chair. 
It has been conjectured- that this slight 
stimulated AccoHi to apply the harsh epithets 
to Sixtus rV. which occur in the professional 
opinion which he gave in favour of Lorenzo de' 
Medici and the republic of Florence, in the 
dispute between them and the pope, in conse- 
quence of which the Florentines were excom- 
municated in 1478. It is, however, equally 
probable that Accolti*s known attachment to 
the house of Medici may have been the real bar 
to his advancement to the dignity of cardinaL 
His bold advocacy of the cause of tibe Medici 
exposed him to persecution ; the Duke of Ca- 
labria as papal general formally called upon the 
town of Siena to surrender him, but the mag^s- 
trac^ refbsed to complv, and thereby in all 
likelihood saved the bfe of Accolti. At all 
events, it is probable that the gratitude of the 
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Medici hastened his appointment as senior 
professor of law in Pisa, which took place in 
1479. This office he held for the rest of his 
life. His annual salary was at first 1400 
l^orins *, in 1483 he was allowed, in conse- 
quence of increasing infirmities, to lecture 
only once a week, and his salary was reduced 
to 800 florins; in 1484 he was allowed to 
desist entirely from lecturing, and to retain 
his salary without further diminution. The 
precise date of his death is unknown ; he was 
liring in November, 1485, and dead before 
March, 1486. Panciroli and Mazzuchelli 
relate several anecdotes of Francesco Accolti, 
which, if credible, might throw light upon 
his character ; but, unfortunately, they belong 
to that class which we find told sometimes of 
one person and sometimes of another. From 
the circumstance, however, of their having 
gained currency, they help to show the 
opinion entertamed of him by his contem- 
poraries. He appears to have been regarded 
as a man of strict integrity and generous dis« 
position, but proud and hasty. An apocry- 
phal story of a practical joke, by which he 
attempted to convince his pupils of the ad- 
vantage of having a good character, serves 
at least to prove the impression generally 
entertained of his integrity. Philelphus is a 
less suspicious voucher for his generosity of 
sentiment ; in a letter addressed to CreveUius 
he contrasts the frank and genial manner in 
which Accolti acknowledges his intellectual 
obligations to him with his correspondent's 
shabby attempt to conceal or deny them. 
The impression entertained by his contem- 
poraries of the impetuosity of Accolti*s tem- 
per may be inferred from the currencjr of 
the rather apocryphal story, that finding 
his lecture room thinly attended one day, 
and learning that a number of his hearers 
were absent at some public spectacle, he 
threw down his book in a passion, exclaim- 
ing, that Aretine would not lecture to fellows 
so incapable of appreciating him, and could 
never again be induced to enter his lecture 
room. The frequency with which he trans- 
ferred his services from university to uni- 
versity exposed him to the charge of fickle- 
ness. Philelphus wrote, in 1468, urging him 
to marry, and being told in reply that he 
felt the infirmities of age stealing upon him, 
rejoined: " As to what you say about the 
decay of your bodily powers, seeing you are 
only fifty, or a trifle above it, that comes from 
your having squandered your strength when 
you ought to have been taking precautions to 
confirm it Had you observed the medium 
which philosophy prescribes, and I have 
practised, you would have done better both 
for yourself and posterity." Accolti left im- 
mense wealth at his death, and dying intestate, 
it fell to his natural heirs, although he was 
well known to have been bent upon leaving 
it to found a college. He cultivated literature 
and the fine arts ; one of his contemporaries 
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decUred enthusiastically that he was ** master 
of the canon and civil laws, a philosopher, 
skilled in vocal and instrumental music, and 
in short a living harmony of all that was 
good." His writings which have survived 
are partly professional, partly essays in 
general literature. To the first, class belong — 

** Francisci de Accoltis Lecturain Digestum 
Vetus." Tridini, 1514. Lugduni, 1538. 

" Francisci de Accoltis Lectura in Di- 
gestum Novum." Tridini, 1514. Lugduni, 
1538. 

** Francisci de Accoltis I^icctura in Infor* 
tiatum." Tridini, 1514. Lugduni, 1538. 

** Francisci de Accoltis Lectura in Codicem.'* 
Papiae, 1502. Tridini, 1512. Lugduni, 1538. 

" Francisci de Accoltis Commentaria super 
Lib. IL Decretalium." Bononis, 1481. Pa- 
piie, 1496. Venetiis, 1581. 

'* Francisci de Accoltis Repetitiones aliique 
Libelli." 

" Francisci de Accoltis Consilia seu Re- 
sponsa." Pisffi, 1481. Mediolani, 1483. 
PapisB, 1494. 

Widi the exception of the first edition of 
the Commentaries on the second book of the 
Decretals, and perhaps the "Libelli" (the 
date and plan of publication of which we 
have been unable to ascertain), none of his 
theoretical works were published in his life- 
time. Properly speaking, they are not his 
works, but the note-books of some of his 
hearers : they are quite fragmentary, and 
so uncouth in their style as to have given rise 
to the cozgecture that Francesco Accolti the 
jurist, and Francesco Accolti the cultivator 
of polite letters, must have been t?ro diflerent 
persons. It would be unfair to judge of his 
academical prelections by the notes of un- 
known hearers. At the same time it must 
be remembered, that in his day, inveterate 
habit, and in some instances positive regu- 
lations of government, had impressed a cha- 
racter of shallow pedantry on the legal stu- 
dies of Italy. The style and matter of his 
** Consilia" are said to be better, although 
Diplovataccius has left on record the opinion 
that, " however learned he might be, be 
was of little use in the real business of 
the world." The extraordinary reputation 
he eigoyed during his life seems to have 
been mainly owing to his skill in disputa- 
tion. Panciroli states, on the authority of 
Paolo Cortese, that Accolti was endowed 
with a most prodigious memory, and subtle 
intellect To the same purport is the 
testimony of Neviranus. In strict keeping 
with these opinions are the traditions, on the 
one hand, that it became proverbial, ** who- 
ever has Aretine for his advocate is sure to 
win ; " on the other, that the senate of Milan 
reversed a judgment pronounced in con- 
formity with an opinion pronounced by Ac- 
colti, and ordained the judge to pay iH the 
expenses of the suit Accolti seems to have 
been a ready and dexterous disputant, one 
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^hose impassioned eloquence carried hU aa- 
dience along with him, rather than a sound 
and learned lawyer. His literary puhlications 
consist of his printed oration to Paul IL, and 
translations into Latin from the original Greek 
of the letters of Phalaris and Diogenes the 
Cynic He edited a treatise on the warm 
beths of PoaEzuoli and the vicinity, which 
he dedicated to Pius II. The translation of 
the " Homilies of Chrysostom on the Gospel of 
St. John " (puhlished at Rome, 1470), attri- 
buted to Accolti, is the work of Burgundio, 
our author having onl^ corrected a few 
passages. Erasmus mentions, in two of his 
letters, a translation of the " Homilies of Chry- 
sostom on the First Epistle to the Corinthians,'* 
which he attributes to Accolti, and speaks 
slightingly of. A manuscript translation of 
the " Iliad," in the Vatican library, (Codex, 
3297, accoidinf^ to Mazzuchelli,) is stated 
by the transcnber to have been the joint 
work of Accolti and Laurentius Valla. Cre- 
scimbeni has inserted several sonnets by 
Francesco Aretino in his ** History of Italian 
Poetry." The libraries of Chigi and Strozzi 
are said to contain some Italian poems by 
him in manuscript His Latin correspond- 
ence is preserved in the Ambrosian library at 
Milan. (Savignv, Cfetchichte dea R&mischen 
Eecktt im Mittdalier^ voL vi. ; Mazzuchelli, 
ScriUari d* Italia ; Panciroli, De chris Legum 
Inierpretibua.) W. W. 

ACCOLTI, PIETRO, son of Benedetto 
the historian, and nephew of Francesco the 
celebrated jurist, was bom at Florence on the 
15th of March, 1455. His mother Laura 
Frederighi, of a noble Florentine family, 
brought her husband four children, oi whom 
Pietro was the youngest His &ther died 
soon after Pietro had attained his eleventh 
year. The boy was carefully instructed in 
polite letters at Florence, and sent at an early 
age to the university of Pisa, where he de- 
voted himself to the study of tbe law. After 
Caking the degree of doctor both in civil and 
canon law, he practised for some time as an 
advocate, and was afterwards appointed pro- 
fessor oi law in the university of Pisa by 
the government of Florence. His biographers 
mention these events in his earlier career in 
general terms, without mentioning the dates 
of their occurrence. The same uncertainty 
attaches to the time at which he transferred 
his residence to Rome, which his friends 
deemed the fittest field for his talents. It is 
only known that he settled in Rome during 
the time that the pontifical chair was filled 
by Innocent VIIL (Sept 1484— Aug. 1492) $ 
and that by his skill and assiduity in business 
he had so far gained the confidence of that 
pope, that he intended to promote him to the 
anditorship of the Rota — an appointment 
which Accolti actually received from In- 
nocent's successor, Alexander VI. 

Pietro Accolti was elected bishop of 
Ancona on the 4th of April, 1505 ; and held 
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the benefice till 1514, in which year he waft 
allowed to resign it in favour of his nephew 
Francesco, who succeeded him. He was pro- 
moted to the dignity of cardinal priest by 
Julius IL on the 10th of March, 1511. His 
real tide was cardinal of St Eusebius ; but 
he has been more generally designated the 
cardinal of Ancona from the bishopric which 
he occupied at the time when he was made a 
cardinal. When he resigned the diocese of 
Ancona to his nephew, he was nominated 
by Leo X. to the bishopric of Cadiz, an 
appointment which gave so much offence 
to Ferdinand the Catholic, king of Spain, 
that he seized the revenues of the see. In 
1516, Leo transferred the cardinal of An- 
cona to the French bishopric of MaiUezais 
(subsequently designated Rochelle fh>m the 
chapter being transferred to that city in 
1648), although Francis L earnestly urged 
him to bestow the see upon Cardinal Bi- 
biena. Accolti also held for some time the 
bishopric of Arras, from which he was on 
the 15th of June, 1524, promoted to the 
archiepiscopal see of Ravenna. This last- 
mentioned appointment he retained only two 
months, having exchanged it on tiie 18th 
of August witii his nephew Benedetto for 
the bidiopric of Cremona. While receiv- 
ing these lucrative benefices, he continued 
to advance in the honorary appointments of 
the papal court On the 16th of December, 

1523, he exchanged the titie of cardinal 
priest of St Eusebius for that of cardinal 
bishop of Albano; on the 18th of May, 

1524, he was created cardinal bishop of 
Palestrina ; and on the 15th of June in the 
same year, cardinal bishop of Sabina. He 
also filled at different times the offices of 
cardinal vicar of Rome, segretario dei breve, 
and apostolic legate in the army against 
France. 

Pallavicino, on the authority of a manu- 
script memoir left by Cardinal Morene, at- 
tributes to Cardinal Pietro Accolti the 
principal share in the preparation of the bull 
against Luther, published on the 15th of 
June, 1520: — *'The pontiff held various 
consultations with the most eminent theolo- 
gians and canonists, and finally a draft of the 
bull was prepared by Cardinal Pietro Accolti, 
known by the designation of the cardinal of 
Ajicona. He had been auditor of the Rota, 
and promoted to be cardinal by Julius II. ; 
and it was of him that Cardinal Sadoleto 
wrote that the popes and all Italy depended 
upon his counsels ; that he was the real 
director in all state deliberations ; and that 
the whole weight of the commonwealth 
rested upon his shoulders. The draft pre- 
pared by Accolti was discussed in a con- 
gregation at which the pope was present, and 
although all were at one as to the matter, 
some cardinals objected to the expressions. 
In particular it was opposed by Cardinal 
Lorenzo Pucci, who, thinking that the pre- 
Q 
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paration of the draft belonged of right to his 
office, felt indignant at being superseded, and 
commented upon that drawn up by the 
cardinal of Ancona more with the acerbity 
of a rival than the zeal of a councillor. Nor 
was the cardinal of Ancona backward in his 
own defence. Their recriminations became 
so bitter and pertinacious, that the pope, 
finding his presence insufficient to keep them 
in check, was obliged to conrniand them to 
have done. A private meeting of theologians 
and canonists was then summoned, b^ whom 
the draft of Accolti was modified in some 
of ite details, after which it was proposed in 
another congregation at which the pope was 
present, and unanimously adopted.** 

The influence which Cardinal Pietro Ac- 
colti acquired in the papal councils must 
have been, in part, owing to his abilities ; for 
that opinion we have the authority of Sado- 
leto, Bembo, and Leo X., no mean judges of 
men. But he started from good vantage 
£^und. His father and elder brother had in- 
termarried with wealthy and powerful fiunilies 
of the Florentine nobility. His father and 
grandfather had filled lucrative offices in the 
republic. His uncle Francesco having died 
unmarried and intestate, his immense wealth 
came to his brother*s family. The Accolti 
were zealous as well as able partisans of the 
Medici family, and were naturally carried up 
along with it in its ascent. Pietro Accolti 
seems to have made the most of his advan- 
vantages ; but they were great 

According to the fkmily tree of the Accolti, 
compiled by Manni from &mily papers for the 
use of Mazzuchelli, Pietro Accolti had three 
children : — Caterina, a nun, who was alive in 
1525; Adriano, who was alive in 1521 ; and 
Benedetto, who was banged in 1564, for 
having taken part in a conspiracy against 
Pius V. Ughelli, in his " Italia Sacra," calls 
the last a son of Benedetto, nephew of Pietro, 
who was during his uncle's lifetime elected 
cardinal priest of St. Eusebius. This latter 
account is more probable when we con- 
sider that Pietro was bom in 1455, and 
Benedetto hanged in 1564 : but there is this 
additional difficulty with regard to the two sons 
attributed to Pietro, that while we find him 
indefatigable in assisting his nephews to rise 
in the church, there exists not a trace of his 
having made an effort to obtain advance- 
ment of any kind for the children supposed 
to be his own. His was not an age in which 
Italian churchmen were asham^ of being 
known to have sons and daughters. 

The following writings are attributed to 
Pietro Accolti : — " Tyrocinium de Jure, 
FlorentisB, per Petrum Cecconcellum, 1629." 
(This legal treatise is said to have been com- 
posed by him at the time that he was lecturing 
upon canon law in Pisa ; and was published 
by his descendants in the year above men- 
tioned.) " Decisiones nonnuIlflB Petri de Ao- 
coltis inter Sacnn Romans Rotes Decisiones 
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contents." ** Constitutiones in Jure diverssB." 
(The time and place of publication are not 
mentioned.) ^ Opus contra Hereticorum 
nonnullorum Doctrinam ; " called by Al- 
doinus, ''a work against Luther's doctrine:" 
it is uncertain whether it was ever published. 
A treatise on perspective, attributed by Coro- 
nelli to Pietro Accolti, was composed by 
another Pietro, the grandson of Cardinal 
Benedetto. (^latoria degli Scrittori Fiorentini, 
Opera Poatuma del P. Giulio Negri Ferrarese, 
Ferrara, 1722, in voce "Pietro Accolti;" 
Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d* Italia; Ughelli, Italia 
Sacra, Venetiis, 1717, vol. i. c. 183. 220. 
272. and 340., vol. iL c 393. ; Ciaconii Vitte 
etRes Oe8tiBPoniiJicttmIiomanorumetS,R,JS, 
Cardinaliwn ab Initio nascentis EccUntB luque 
ad Clementem IX,, Roms, 1677, vol. iii. 
c 290. 295. ; Petri Bembi, CardinaUt 
Patritii Veneti Epietohrum Leemis X. Pont, 
Max. nomine Scriptarum Libri XVL, Co- 
lonise Agrippins, 1584, lib. x. cap. 61. ; /«- 
toria del Concilia di Trenio ecritto dal Padre 
SforzaPallavicino, Roms, 1656, lib. i. cap. 20.) 

W. W. 

ACCOLTI, PIETRO, the youn^r, grand- 
son of Cardinal Benedetto Accolti, lived in 
the earlier part of the seventeenth century. 
He was lecturer on canon law at Pisa, a 
member of the Academia Fiorentina, and of 
the Academia di Disegno, in the same city. 
According to the canon Sal vino, he delivered 
two lectures on one sonnet of Petrarch. In 
1609 he lectured on canon law at Pisa ; in 
1621 he delivered an oration at Florence, in 
the Academia di Disegno, in praise of Cosmo 
II., grand duke of Tuscan^. He married, 
in that year, Leonora Spini, of a noble Flo- 
rentine family. He assisted his brother Leo- 
nardo« who in 1600 was keeper of the public 
archives of Florence, in the publication of the 
*^ De Bello a Christianis contra Barbaros geato *' 
of their ancestor Benedetto, which appeared in 
1623, with the annotations of Thomas Demp- 
ster. In 1625 he published the treatise of per- 
spective which has by some been attributed 
to Cardinal Pietro Accolti. The date of his 
birth, and that of his death, are unknoim. 
He had by his wife two daughters, who mar- 
ried well, and a son, Jacopo, in whom termi- 
nated the male line of &e &mily Accolti, 
which for more than two centuries had filled 
with ability important offices in the repubUo 
of Florence, the grand duchy of Tuscany, 
and the church of Rome. The published 
writings of Pietro Accolti the younger are — 
his panegyric on Cosmo II., entitled *' Delle 
Lode di Cosimo II., Gran Duca di Toacana, 
Orazione, &c., in Firenze presso Z^obi 
Pignoni, 1 621 ; " and " L'Inganno degli Ochi, o 
Prospettiva pratica, &c. Trattato in Acconcio 
della Pittura," (which is the treatise on per- 
spective already mentioned) '* in Venesia 
presso Pietro CecconceUi, 1625, in fogl.** 
(Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d'ltalia.") W. W. 

ACCORAMB^NI, FABIO, a native of 
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Gabbio, was the son of Oirolamo Aocoram- 
boiii» a physician of considerable repnte in his 
day. He was born in 1502. He obtained the 
degree of doctor in 1523, and was soon after 
ai^inted to a professorship of civil law in 
^e oniTersity of Padoa. He continued to 
lecture in Padua till 1527, when, having oc- 
casion to visit Rome in order to look after the 
wreck of some property consumed by fire, he 
was induced to become professor of the canon 
law there. He held this appointment for 
three years, practising at the same time as an 
advocate. He returned to Padua in 1531, 
and continued to lecture on civil law till 
1540, when he was called again to Rome by 
Paul III., who appointed him consistorial 
advocate ; and in 1542, auditor in the Rota. 
Paul IV. gave him the place of referendary 
to the pontifical signatures, and would have 
made him a cardinal, but for his attachment 
to Charles V., with whom that pope was 
at variance. In 1552 Acooramboni was ad- 
vanced to be dean of the Rota. He died on 
the 15th of June, 1559. He exercised during 
the time he held the office of referendary 
considerable influence in the councils of the 
church. A number of his judicial decisions 
are preserved in the collected decisions of the 
Rota ; three of his ** Repetitiones ** (academical 
exercises intended to elucidate some legal 
doctrine) are in vols, iv. v. and viii. of Pom- 
peo Limpio*s collection of ** Repetitiones." 
Papadopoli, in his ** History of the Univer- 
sity of Padua," attributes to Accoramboni, a 
very valuable tract, ** De Compensationibus " 
(the law of set-ofiT)* Accoramboni was a cor- 
respondent of Cardinal Bembo. (Mazzu- 
chelli, Serittori (TJiaJia.) W. W. 

ACCORAMBONI, VIRGINIA, of anoble 
tumlj of Gubbio, which produced several dis- 
ting^nished men of learning in the sixteenth 
century, was celebrated both for her beauty 
and her poetical talent, but still more for her 
tragical death. She was married to Francesco 
Peretti, nephew of Cardinal Peretti of Mon- 
talto, afterwards Pope Sixtus V. Paolo Gi- 
ordano Orsini, duke of Bracciano, of a power* 
ful baronial fiunily of Rome, who, in 1576, 
had strangled with his own hands his wife 
Isabella de' Medici, daughter of Cosmo I. 
grand duke of Tuscany, through jealou^, 
afterwards conceived a passion for Virginia, 
and in order to remove the principal obstacle, 
he caused her husband Peretti to be assas- 
sinated at Rome. Orsini then asked for the 
hand of Virginia, but the Cardinal de' Medici 
opposed themarriage, and Pope Gregory XIII. 
IbrtNide it But after Gregory's death, and 
tfa« exallatioaof Sixtns V. to the papal throne, 
in 1585, Orsini married Vii^mia, and being 
afraid of remaining in the Roman state, he 
went to live with her in the Venetian terri- 
tory, when he soon after died, at Salo, on the 
banks of the lake of Garda. He left by wiU 
the greater part of his property to Virginia, 
to the pr^udice of a son whom he had by his 
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first wife. Two months after Orsini's death, 
while his widow was staying at Padua with 
two brothers of her first husband Peretti, 
Ludovico Orsini, a relative of Paolo, and an 
officer in the Venetian service, who had 
strongly disapproved of Paolo's second mar- 
riage, and still more of his testament, went to 
Padua with a band of assassins, forced his 
way, on the evening of the 22nd of December, ^ 
1585, into the house of Virginia, killed Fhi- 
minio Peretti, one of her brothers-in-law, and 
then entering Virginia's bed-room, regardless 
of her entreaties to allow her some moments 
for prayer, stabbed her to the heart The 
crime being immediately made known, the 
magistrates ordered the gates of the town to 
be secured to prevent escape, and the Council 
of Ten sent from Venice Alvise Bragadino, 
one of the state inquisitors, to punish the 
guilty. Ludovico Orsini, on being summoned, 
refused to surrender, and prepared to defend 
himself within the house. At last, fire arms 
being employed, the house was forced in, 
Orsini was taken, and strangled in prison. 
(Botta, Storia cTIteUia, b. xiv.) 

Well might the historian Botta observe that 
the sixteenth century, so renowned in Italy as 
the age of letters, as a second Augustan age, 
was Hso an age of crime and ferocity. 

Quadrio, in his " Storia d' O^i Poesia," 
vol. ii., speaks at length of Virginia Ac> 
coramboni, her poetical talents, and her me- 
lancholy end. A. V. 

ACCORDS. [Taboubot.] 

ACCOROMBCVNI, FELIX, a son of Ge- 
ronimo. His name is often written thus, 
and not Accoramboni He was a commentator 
on the writing of Aristotle, Galen, and Theo- 
phrastus. His works were collected in one 
folio volume and published at Rome in 1604, 
under the title of ** Eruditissima in omnia 
Aristotelis Opera Explanatio. Controversise 
item quse sunt inter Platonicos, Aristotelicos, 
et Galennm examinantur. Theophrastus 
pluribus in locis exponitur. Depravata in 
MSS. Grsecis Codicibus emendantur." (Bio- 
graphie Medicale.) C. W. 

ACCOROMBO'NI, GERO'NIMO, or 
GIRCLAMO, was bom at Gubbio, a city in 
the Duchy of Urbino. After completing his 
studies he was appointed professor c^ medicine 
at Perugia. 'Hie high reputation which he 
obtained at that university led to his being 
invited to Rome, in 1516, by Leo X. The 
pope not only appointed him to a profes- 
sorship in the university of Rome, but like- 
wise chose him for his physician ; a post which 
Accoromboni also held under Clement VIL 
At the sack of Rome, however, by the Con- 
stable Bourbon, in 1527, he lost the whole of 
his fortune, and was compelled to fly from the 
city. A writer in the ** Biographic Medicale " 
states that he now entered into the service of 
the Venetian republio. He does not allude 
in his writings to having been at Venice, 
though he speiiks of his residence at Padua, 
Q 2 
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where he yns professor of medicine till Paul 
IIL invited him to return to Rome : Padua 
at that time belonged to Venice. He died 
in February, 1537, aged sixty-eight, having 
taken up his abode in Rome m the month of 
September, 1536. 

In his writings he does not appear to have 
gone beyond his age. The opinions of Galen . 
and the Arabian physicians make up the 
principal part of his essays, " De Putredine, 
Venetiis, 1534," 8vo. ; " De Catarrho, Venetiis, 
1536," 8 vo. The treatise ** De Lacte, Venetiis, 
1556," appears to contain rather more original 
observations. Its object is to lay down rules 
for the employment of milk in putrid fevers, 
and to display its virtues in phthisis, and in 
the emaciation which follows fever. C. W. 

ACCORSO, BUO'NO, sometimes called 
Buonaccorso Pisano, a native of Pisa, Uved in 
the latter half of the fifteenth century, and 
was celebrated for his skill in the Greek and 
Latin languages. In the year 1474 he pub- 
lished, at Ferrara, his notes on the Commen- 
taries of Cssar ; and between 1475 and 1485 
he produced at Milan (where he had esta- 
blished a school of rhetoric) those editions of 
Greek and Latin authors which have rendered 
his name so well known to the classical scholar. 
Prior to this period he filled the office of public 
professor of elocution, probably at Ferrara ; 
but the place is not known with certainty. 
His labours as a writer do not appear to have 
extended beyond those of an editor and com- 
mentator. The following is a list of his 
works: — 1. ** Animadversiones in C. Julii 
Csesaris Commentaria. Ferrarise, 1474," 4to. 
2. " Boni Accursii Epistola. J. Francisci Mar- 
liani Index Locorum in Comment Cesaris 
deBelloGallico,"&c. 4to. 3. Plautina Dicta 
memoratu digna a Bono Accursio collecta. 
Tarvisii, 1475," 8vo. 4. " Augustini Dati 
Senensis Isagogicus Liber in EloquentisB Prs- 
cepta ad Andream Christophorum Filium. 
Mediolani, 1475," 4to. 6. " Laurentii Valte 
Elegantiarum Adeps, ex ejus de Linguae 
LatmsB Libris per Bonum Accursium collect. 
Mediolani, 1475," 4to. 6. " Ovidii Metamor- 
phoses. Mediolani, 1475," foL 7. " Historise 
Augustas Scriptores. Mediolani," foL 8. " Va- 
lerii Maximi Dictorum et Factorum Memora- 
bilium Libri. Mediolani, 1475," folio. 9. 
*' .^^sopi Fabulse, cum Emendatione." 4to. 
10. " Selects iEsopi Fabulse, Graece et La- 
tine." 4to. 11. " Constantini Lascaris By- 
zantini Compendium Octo Orationis Partium 
et aliorum quorundam necessariorum, Grseco- 
Latin. Mediolani, 1480," fol. 12. " M. T. Ci- 
ceronis Epistolse Familiares, cum Commenta- 
riis Ubertini Clerici. Mediolani," 1485, fol. 
13. " Lexicon Grseco-Latinum, per Bonum 
Accursium," printed at Milan about 1478. 
fol. 14. " Vocabularium Latino-Graecum a 
Johanne [Crestono] Monacho scriptum, a 
Bono Accursio editum." 8vo. By the pub- 
lication of .£sop's Fables, Accorso had the 
honour of having given to the world the first 
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printed text of a Greek classic author. Panzer 
and others, however, have Mien into an error 
in classing him among the Italian printers. 
The phrase " Accursius impressit," which is 
used m the colophon to the .^op alone, merely 
implies that he caused to be printed or super- 
intended the printing of that work *, or, at 
most, as Sassi conjectures, that he may have 
superintended the setting up of the Greek 
text. (Saxius, Hisioria Literario-typograpkica 
MediaianenaiSt pp.94. 161 — 168.; MazzucheUi, 
^critton (f/to&a, vol. i. pp. 87— 89.) J.W.J. 

ACCORSO, or ACCURSIO, MARIAN- 
GELO, bom at Aquila, in the latter part of 
the fifteenth century, lived at Rome under 
Leo X. He wrote critical notes on Ovid and 
Ausonius, and also upon Solinus, and pub- 
lished an improved edition of Ammianus 
Marcellinus, and of the letters of Cassiodoms. 
He also wrote a curious Latin dialogue con- 
cerning the abuse of Archaisms, which was 
a common practice among the Latinists of 
that age. He introduces as interlocutors an 
ancient Oscan, a Volscian, and a Roman. He 
also wrote Latin tales under the title of 
" Testudo." MazzucheUi gives a notice of 
Accorso's works. (Orloff, MHnovres Hiato- 
riques sur U Royaume de Naples.) A. V. 

ACCURSIUS was a native of the re- 
public of Florence, and probably the son of 
a farmer. He was bom about a.d. 1182. 
He is known by no other name than that of 
Accursius, of which the usual abbreviation 
is Ac. or Ace. Accursius commenced the 
study of the law at an early age, and was a 
pupil of Azo. In the year 1221 he was a 
teacher of law, and a colleague of his master 
Azo ; he was also for a long time a colleague 
of Odoft^us. In 1252 he was assessor to 
the Podesta in Bologna, fh)m which circum- 
stance it is concluded that he was not then a 
citizen of that town, for only foreigners could 
fill the office of assessor; but subsequently 
himself and all his family belonged to Bo- 
logna. He is described as a person of strong 
frame and serious expression of countenance ; 
his mode of life was temperate and well or- 
dered; and his character and manners no 
less than his instmction gained him the 
confidence of his pupils. By his first wife 
he had a son Franciscus ; and by his second 
wife three sons, Cervottus, Wilhelmus, and 
Cursinus. Accursius acquired a large for- 
tune ; he had a handsome town-house in 
Bologna, and in the neighbourhood a beau- 
tiful villa, named Ricardina. After being a 
teacher of law for forty years, he retired into 
the country, where he lived some time de- 
voting himself to the completion of his col- 
lection of the " Glossss," as the notes were 
called which Iraerius and his successors at 
Bologna made on the text of the compila- 
tions of Justinian [Irneriub]. He died in 
1260, at or near Bologna, and was buried 
in that city. 

The writings of Accursius were neither 
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ikumerous nor important. He is chiefly 
known by his large collection of the Glosses 
of his predecessors and contemporaries, which 
is known by the name of *' Glossa " simply, 
or " Glossa Ordinaria." As to the judgment 
which Accnrsios showed in the selection out 
of the mass of matter that was before him, it 
is not possible to speak decidedly, as the 
greater part of the old Glossse are not printed ; 
but from comparing his Glossa with some of 
the old GI0SS8B, it appears that valuable mat- 
ter is omitted and trivial things are mixed 
up with remarks of great value. His mode of 
handling the matter selected is also subject to 
much suspicion. That he made any valu- 
able additions of his own, seems at least 
doubtful. The labour of Accursius has, how- 
ever, a high historical value, for the greater 
part of the Glosss are lost or still in manu- 
script ; and the service which Accursius ren- 
dered to the study of law by bringing to- 
gether and preserving the labours of the 
Glossatores, may be compared, as to kind, 
with what Justinian did for the Roman law 
by his compilations. 

The Glossa of Accursius had an extra- 
ordinary reputation, and in the courts it was 
soon received as law. The compiler himself 
enjoyed greater fame than any teacher of 
law in the Middle Ages, and his services were 
not forgotten after his death. His family 
belonged to the party of the Gnibelines (the 
Lambertazzi) which was overthrown and 
driven away by the victorious party of the 
Guelfs (the Geremei) ; but in the year 1306 a 
law was passed, which gave his fiunily all the 
privileges of the Guelfs, and in which it was 
declar^ that Accursius and his son were 
the fathers and teachers of all the students 
of the civil law all through the earth, and 
that they did great honour to Bologna b^ 
their Glosste and by illustrating the civil 
law, and attracting scholars Arom all parts of 
the world to the city of Bologna. 

As the Glossa of Accursius has almost 
always been written and printed together 
with the text of the compilation of Justinian, 
its literary history is connected with that of 
the text. The Glossa of Accursius was for 
a long time printed without any additions ; 
but in course of time additions were made to 
it, such as the casus and explanations of 
Bartolus and others ; not however with the 
view that these additions should be consi- 
dered as a part of the Glossa, no more than 
the passages of Cujacius, which in still more 
recent editions are here and there appended 
to the Glossa. * It is necessary, therefore, to 
be carefbl in using the Glossa, and not to 
confound with it that which was never in- 
tended to be a part of it The following are 
the oldest editions in which there are these 
additions to the Glossa; all prior editions 
are f^e from them, and all subsequent edi- 
tions have them. 

JMgeBtum Vetus, Venet Snigus, 1498; 
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Venet Tords, 1501, 1506. Infirtiatvm; 
Venet. Arrivabene, 1490; Venet Tortis, 
1 .502. Digestum Nomm, Venet. Tortis, 1 499, 
1502. Codex, Venet Arrivabene, 1491 ; 
Venet Tortis, 1496; Venet Suigns, 1499. 
Volumen, Venet Arrivabene, 1491. Insti*' 
tutionea, Venet Tortis, 1495 ; Paris, Rem* 
bolt 1505, 4to. 

The sixth volume of the edition of the 
Corpus Juris, Geneva, 1625, which contains 
the Glossa of Accursius, and the Lucubra- 
tiones of D. Gothofredus ad Accursium, con- 
sists solely of an index to the text and the 
glossa by Stephanus Daoyz. 

AccuRsu, Franciscus, that is, Franciscus 
the son of Accursius, is sometimes impro* 
perly called Franciscus Accursius. He was 
bom at Bologna in 1225. The first mention 
of him in any public employment is in the 
year 1256. In 1273 Edward the First of 
England on his return from the Holy Land 
passed through Bologna, and took Franciscus 
into his service. In May, 1274, he was at 
Limoges with the king, before whom an 
important suit was heard ; and shortly after 
he followed Edward to London. He was 
employed by the king on several important 
missions, who caUs him his consiliarius, fa- 
miliaris, secretarius, and clericus. At Ox- 
ford he had a hall (aula regia) assigned to 
him by command of the king, but there is 
no evidence of his teaching there ; nor has 
Savigny been able to find any evidence of 
his assisting Edward in the various legis- 
lative measures of his reign, though it seems 
probable that a jurist who had so high a re- 
putation would be invited to give his aid, 
and the matter is worth inquiring into in 
connection with the history of English law. 
In 1281 he left England with a handsome 
present fW>m the king, and the promise of a 
pension of forty marks, which was paid him 
till his death. In 1282 he was again a 
teacher of law at Bologna. He died in 1293, 
and left many legacies for pious purposes in 
Italy, France, and England. He had two 
wives, and a son by the first marriage. 
Franciscus greatly increased his patrimony, 
but like his father he is charged with accu- 
mulating wealth by dishonourable means. 
Dante charges him with more serious of- 
fences, and accordingly gives him an ap- 
propriate place in hell. (InfemOyXv, 110.) 
His reputation was very great, but it must 
have been founded on his teaching and not 
on his writings, for there is only a single 
work, ** Casus ad Digestum Novum," that 
can with certainty be attributed to him. 

AccuRsn, Cebvottus, the eldest son of 
Accursius by his second marriage, was bom 
about 1240, and became doctor legum at the 
age of seventeen. He filled several public 
offices at Bologna, and in 1273 he was in- 
vited for a year to teach in the law school 
of Padua. His party being worsted in the 
civil commotions of Bologna, after 8everi4 
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reverses, Cervottas was fonnally oatlawed, 
ills property was confiscated, and his house 
was pulled down. He died in 1287, without 
leaving any children. His character was 
indifferent, a circumstance which Savigny 
conjectures to be the cause of the bad cha- 
racter assigned to the additions which he 
made to his father's Glossa ; for the additions 
themselves, observes Savigny, do not deserve 
the character that they have had. 

AcGUBSii, WiLHELMUS, the third son of 
Accursius, was bom in 1246; he obtained 
his doctor's degree at a very early age ; he 
was doctor both of civil and canon law. He 
was banished from Bologna in the civil 
conmiotions of 1274, and took refii^ beyond 
the Alps. On the death of his wife, he as- 
sumed the ecclesiastical habit : he obtained 
various ecclesiastical preferments in France, 
Spain, and Italy. In 1292, at the request of 
his pupils, he was honourably invited back 
to Bologna to lecture on the Digestum 
Novum ; but he only stayed there a year, 
and returned to the service of the pope, in 
which he had been previously engaged. He 
died before 1314. (Savigny, GeacJuckte des 
RQmiKhen Rechta im Mitt3aUer, v. 237—307., 
where all the authorities are cited.) 6. L. 

ACEBE'DO, DON MANUEL, a Spanish 
historical painter, bom in Madrid, in 1744. 
He became the scholar of Josef Lopes ; but, 
by copying diligently the works of the best 
painters, he soon surpassed his master. He 
was much employed by private persons in 
and about Madrid. Bermudez notices par- 
ticularly two of his works — a St. John Bi^ 
tist, and a St Francis. He died in Madrid 
in 1800, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. 
(Bermudez, Diccionario Historico de lot maa 
Ihtttres Profeaorea de las BeUas Artea in Ea- 
pana.) R. N. W. 

ACE'RATUS CAif^pwros), a Greek gram- 
marian, who also wrote epigrams, one of 
which is preserved in the " Anthologpa 
Grseca" vii. n. 138. ed. Jacobs. It is not 
known when he lived. L. S. 

ACERBI, ENRI'CO, the son of Giuseppe 
Acerbi, an Italian surgeon of some celebrity, 
was bom at Castano, in the year 1785. He 
lost his father during an epidemic of petechial 
fever, in the fbllowing year, and was indebted 
to a relative for his education. At first he 
applied himself to literature, and published a 
poem at Milan, in 1809, which is said to have 
had no great merit. Subsequently he gave 
himself up to the study of medicine, and 
took his doctor's degree at the university of 
Pavia. After a few years spent in travel, he 
eventually settled at Slilan, where he was ap- 
pointed professor of natural history, and phy- 
sician to the hospital. He died of consumption, 
at Milan, on December 5. 1827. 

He contributed a life of Angelo Politian to 

the " Biblioteca Italica," and wrote an eloge 

of Monteggia and of Giannini. He likewise 

translated Carminati's treadse of Hygiene and 
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Therapeutios, and published a work entitled 
** Annotazioni di Medicina prattica, Milano,*' 
1819. His most valuable contribution to 
medical science is a treatise on petechial fever, 
** Dottrina Teorico prattica del Morbo Petec- 
chiale, 8va Milano," 1822. It contains an 
elaborate account of the pestilence which 
ravaged Lombardy during the late war, and 
is especially valuable for the research and 
accuracy displayed in the historical details of 
the epidemics of the disease which have pre- 
vailed at different periods. He shows a 
thorough acquaintance with all the older me- 
dical writers, and gives a fair representation 
of their opinions, even when not favourable 
to his own views. (Biographie Univeradle, 
Supplement) C. W. 

ACERNUS. SEBASTIAN FABIAN. 
[Kjlonowicz.] 

ACERRO'NIA. [Agrippina.] 

A'CESEUS or A'CESAS CAjcwths, 'Ajcc- 
o-as), Acesas and his son Helicon ('EAiiu&v), 
celebrated embroiderers or weavers of anti- 
quity ; they were natives of Cyprus, and ap- 
parently of Salamis in that island, according 
to an inscription upon one of the works of He- 
licon, quoted by Athenseus fh>m Hieronymus, 
to this effect : — " Helicon of Salamis, the son 
of Acesas, whose hands the sacred PalUis in- 
spired wltii divine power, made this." Their 
time is uncertain. According to Zenobius, 
Acesas, or Aceseus (as that writer terms him) 
and Helicon were the first who made a mag- 
nificent peplos for the statue of Minerva 
Polias at Athens, with which it was robed 
at the celebration of the great Panathenssa. 
Zenobius differs from Atheneus as to the 
country of these artists : he says that Aceseus 
was a native of Patara, and Helicon a native 
of Carystus. ( Athen. ii. 48., Casaub. ; Zeno- 
bius, Paroem, cent i. par. 56. ed. Schottus ; 
Junius, Caial Artif. Aceseus.) R. N. W. 

ACE'SIAS (*Aic(o-<as), an ancient physician, 
known only through the proverb, *AK€a-ias 
IdffttTo, ** Acesias was the physician," applied 
to those whose diseases were made worse 
instead of better by medical treatment His 
date is unknown, but, as Aristophanes is 
quoted as an authority for the proverb, he 
must have lived at least 400 years b. c. An 
author of the same name, who may possibly 
be the same person, is mentioned by Athe- 
nseus (Deipnoa, lib. zii. cap. 12. p. 516.) as 
having written on the art of cooking. (Fa- 
bricius, BibUoth. Grac.yoh xiii.p.25.,*Erasmi 
Adagia ; J. J. Baier, Adag. Medic. Cent, Leip- 
zig, 1718, 4to.) W. A,G. 

ACFSIUS QAKiffws), a Novatian bishop of 
Constantinople, was invited by Constantine 
to the council of Nice, a. d. 325. When the 
Nicene creed had been agreed upon by the 
council, the emperor is said to have asked 
Acesius whether he held the doctrines set 
forth in it, and upon his replying that he did, 
Constantine desired to know what then was 
his reason for withdrawing from, the commu- 
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nioii of the churdi. Acesius ttated the strict 
viewB of diflcipUiie held by the Noyatians, who 
would not admit to the Bacraments of the 
church such as had fallen into mortal sin after 
baptism. Upon this the emperor said, ** Set 
a ladder then, Acesios, and go np to heaven 
alone." It is to the fkvour of Acesius with 
Constantine that Sozomen ascribes in part 
the escape of the Novatians from any severe 
fofferings under the edict issued against 
them, in common with other sects, about the 
year 331. (Socrates, ITut ^cc2w. L 10.; So- 
somen. Hut EccUt. L 22. ii 32. ; Lardner's 
CredilnUty, iii. 97^99. edit, of 1831.) P. & 

ACESTOR {'AKiirrofp), a sculptor or sta- 
tuary of Cnossus. He is noticed by Pausa- 
nias as the author of a statue, which was in 
Altis, of Alexibius of Hersa, in Arcadia, a 
conqueror in the pentathlon. Acestor lived 
about 428 years before the Christian esra. 
He had a son called Amphion, who also was 
a sculptor. (Pausanias, i. 17.) R. W. jun. 

ACESTO'RIDES. CAK«aTopf«i|».) The 
author of a work on mythology (tSp learh, 
ir^Aiy iuAuc&¥), which, with the exception of a 
few fragments, is now lost. The work con- 
sisted of four books, and wa3 a compilation 
or rather a collection of extracts from Conon, 
ApoUodoms, Protagoras, aod others. Ac- 
cording to Photins it was much superior to 
other similar collections of stories. (Photius, 
MyriobibL cod. 189.} Tzetzes, CMviL 144.) 

L.S. 

ACEVEDO, ALONZO MARIA DE, 
an advocate in the Real Conscjo at Madrid, 
was librarian of the royal school of San Isi- 
doro and a doctor of canon law of the 
university of Salamanca. He was elected an 
honorary member of the Royal Academy of 
Belles Lettres of Seville on the 6th of No- 
vember, 1761. The records of that institution 
mention three papers which he contributed 
to its Transactions : a discourse on the ne- 
cessity of abbreviating the proceedings in 
courts of law ; a dissertation on a question 
in canon law; and a discourse on the 
language of animals. On the 17th of May, 
1765, he was admitted a supernumerary 
member of the Royal Academy of History 
of Madrid. In August, 1766, a resolution 
was adopted by the Academy, that six dis- 
sertations should be read every year, on 
subjects announced beforehand, with an 
outUne of the manner in which they were to 
be treated, for which, if approved by the 
society, prizes were to be awarded. Acevedo 
undertook to prepare a dissertation on the 
origin, antiquity, and extinction of the ** Be* 
hetrias/'— -communes which enjoyed the privi- 
lege of electing their own magistrates. In 
January, 1767, he read a paper in the Aca- 
demy, "• On the exclusively Temporal Origin 
of various Tithes belonging to diiFercnt Pro- 
prietors of Land." Sempere states that 
Acevedo published, in 1770, a treatise against 
the employment of the torture, and died not 
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long after. {Enatufo de una Bibiioteca E*- 
paHola de hi mejarea Scritarea del Rofnado de 
CaHoa IIL, per D. Juan Sempere y Guarinos, 
Madrid, 1 784 ; Memoriae de la BealAcademia de 
laHietoria^ tomo 1., Madrid, 1796 ; Memoriae 
Liierarias de la Real Academia Sevillana de 
Buenoa Letree, torn i. Sevilla, 1773.) W. W. 
ACEVEDO, ANTONIO TILLES DE 

[AZEVEDO.] 

ACEVE DO, CRISTOBAL DE, a Spanish 
historical painter, and a native of Murcia. 
He studied his art under Bartolommeo Car- 
ducci, at Madrid, about 1590, and returned 
to, and established himself in his native city, 
where he attained great distinction, and ac- 
quired the reputation of being one of the 
best painters of his time. He excelled in 
grandeur of expression and in design ; several 
great works from sacred history by him still 
adorned, in the last century, the convents and 
churches of Murcia. (Bermudez, DiceUmario 
Hieiorico de he mae Iluetres Profeaores de ha 
BeOaa Artea in Espana.) R. N. W. 

ACHA BAR R ABBA («ai 13 NHK 31), 
usually cited as Rav Acha, was head of the 
college of Pumbedita, in Babylonia. He 
lived in the sixth age of the Ammoraites, after 
the younger Rav Cohana. [Abba. Bar 
CoHANA.] He governed this celebrated 
school for two years, about the time at which 
Rav Ashe was employed in the composition 
of the Ghemara, or Babylonian Talmud. 
There are said to be writings of his extant, 
but we do not find any notice of them. This 
Rabbi is frequently mentioned in the Talmud. 
He died, according to Abraham Ben Dior 
Harishon, in the **Sepher Hakkabbala," p. 62., 
▲.M. 4173 (a. d. 413). He was contemporary 
with the historian Paulus Orosius. (Barto- 
loccius, Biblioth. Mag, Rabh, I 97.) 

C P H 

ACH-ffi'MENES CAxa^i^i^O- 

1. The founder of the Achsemenids, who 
were the most noble &mily of the Pasargadse, 
the most noble tribe of the Persians. From 
them the kings of Persia were always taken, 
and thus Achsemenes was the ancestor of 
the royal family. Herodotus, in representing 
Xerxes as swearing by his ancestors that he 
would punish the Athenians, gives the fol- 
lowing list of their names — Achsemenes, 
Teispes, Cambyses, Cyrus, Teispes, Ari- 
amnes, Arsames, Hystaspes, Darius. (Hero- 
dotus, 125. ; vii. 11.) The Roman poets use 
the word " Achcemenian " as equivalent to 
" Persian." (Horace, Od, iii. 1. 44., compare 
ii. 12. 21. ; Epod» xiii. 8. ; Ovid, Art Am, i. 
226. ; itfeto/zi. iv. 212.) 

2. A son of Darius I., and brother of 
Xerxes, who made him governor of Egypt 
B. c. 484. In the invasion of Greece, Achse- 
menes commanded the Egyptian fleet, and 
persuaded Xerxes not to adopt the plan of 
Demaratus for attacking Laconia. When 
the rebellion in Egypt broke out headed by 
Inarus the Libyan, Acbosmenes was sent 
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Jby Artaxerxes to pit it dowD. He waa de- 
feated by the combined fleets of the Egyptians 
and Athenians, and was killed in the battle by 
Inarus, b. c. 460. (Herodotus, iii. 12. ; TiL 7. 
97. 236. ; Diodorus, xi. 74. $ Thucydides, i. 
104 — 109. P. S. 

ACHJEUS rAxai<Jj), son of Pythodoros 
of Eretria. He was born b.c. 484 (the 
same year in which jEschylus, at the age of 
forty-one, gained his first tragic pme^ and 
was only four years older Uian Eiuipides. 
He brought his first tragedy upon the stage 
B.C. 447, when Euripides was in possession 
of the popular fkvour. But Acheus, who 
chose Uie same subjects for several of his 
dramas that Euripides had selected, was less 
successful than his rival, for although many 
of his tragedies were acted, only one gained 
a prize. The year of his death is unknown. 

Some authorities state that Achsus wrote 
forty, others thirty, others twenty-four, and 
others agidn sixty dramas. He was most 
successfiil in the satyric drama, in which, 
according to the opinion of the ancients, he 
ranked with .^Ischylus. His tragic style ap- 
pears to have been rather artificisd, and some- 
times forced and obscure. But the Alexan- 
drian critics thought highly of him, and 
received him into the canon of tragic authors ; 
and Didymus wrote a commentary upon his 
works. After that period, however, Achaeus 
seems to have fedlen into oblivion, and at pre- 
sent we only possess the titles of ten tragedies 
and of seven satyric dramas, with a number of 
small fhigments, which have been collected 
by C. L. Urlichs in ** Achiei Eretriensis que 
supersunt, collecta et illustrata," Bonn, 1834. 
(Suidas, s. V. *Kx'Buh ; Eudocia, in ViUoiaoiCs 
Anec. GrcK. 69.; Diogenes Laert iL 133.; 
Athenseus, xv. 689.) 

This Achsus of Eretria has often been 
confounded with a later tragic writer of the 
same name, who was a native of Syracuse. 
He is sometimes called the younger tragedian 
(rpayuchs i^ec^rcpos), to distinguish him from 
the Eretrian poet According to Suidas and 
Phavorinus he wrote ten, according to Eu- 
docia fourteen, tragedies; but there are no 
fragments that can be ascribed to him with 
certainty. His dramas do not appear to have 
been acted. (Urlichs, Ach. Eret, 2, &c.) L. S. 

ACH^US (*Axauis), son of Andromachus 
and nephew of Laodice, the mother of Antio- 
chus III. His cousin, Antiochus IIL, ap- 
pointed him governor of Asia Minor. 
During his administration, he was falsely 
denounced by Hermias as entertaining re- 
bellious designs. This charge, though un- 
founded, drove Achsus to despair, and 
seeing no other way of saving himself 
from the vengeance of the king, he revolted, 
Hermias died soon after, and Achieus, who 
still saw no chance of being reconciled to 
Antiochus, acted as an independent sovereign 
in his province. The king was at first unable 
to put down the rebel, being engaged in a 
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war with Ptolemssus Pbilopator of Egypt ; but 
when the two kings had concluded a peace, 
Antiochus led an army against Aciueua, 
who abandoned all his possessions, and with- 
drew into Sardes, where he was besieged 
by Antiochus, b. c. 215. Sosibins, a ministar 
of PtolemsBus Philopator, wishing to rescue 
Achsus from his perilous situation, per- 
suaded Bolis, a Cretan, to conduct Acheus 
secretly from Sardes to Egypt Bolis received 
ten talents for this purpose, but he concerted 
a plan with another Cretan, Cambylus, with 
whom he divided the money, for delivering 
Achaeus into the hands of Antiochus HI. 
Having gained the confidence of Achasus, he 
led him out of the gates of Sardes, under the 
pretext of conducting him to Egypt, but he 
gave him up to Antiochus III. The king 
lamented the fate of his unfortunate relative, 
but ordered him to be put to death. He was 
beheaded (b.c. 214), and his body being sewed 
up in the skin of an ass, was hung on a cross. 
(Polybius, V. 42. ; viiL 17—23.) L. S, 

ACHAI or ACHA GAON (W ^KHK m 
PKJ KHK) is also cited bv the author of the 
«* ShalsheUeth Hakkabbala^' and other Jewish 
writers as Rav Acha, but distinguished from 
the Rav Acha of the Talmud by his title of 
Gaon. He was a doctor of the Babylonian 
Academy at Sora, and lived in the time of 
the Gaonites, as his titular cognomen in* 
dicates. This title, however, was generally 
confined to the principal or rector of that 
college, a dignity which he was never per- 
mitted to hold, because of the hatred of R. 
Samuel ben Mori, who was at that time 
"Resh Galutha" (Prince or Chief of the 
Captivi^), and nuaed a follower of his 
own, caUed Netronai to that high dignity ; 
yet Rav Achai had been elected to the 
office by the common voice of his nation, and 
has ever continued to be distinguished by the 
title of Craon. Rav Achai was unable to 
bear this indignity put upon him by the ruler 
of his people, and quitting Babylon, he re- 
tired into the Holy Land, where he died 
about the year 4521 (a.d. 761), according to 
the **Tzemach David'* of David Ganz. 
While yet in Babylon, he wrote " Sheelthoth," 
which are postulates or questions on the 
ancient ceremonial law, with various decisions 
on them, arranged according to the para- 
graphs or sections (parashas) of the Penta- 
teuch. They were printed with the title 
**Sheelthoth de Rav Achai Gaon" ("The 
Postulates of Rav Achai Gaon'*), at Venice, 
at the press of Daniel Romberg, a. m. 5306 
(A.D. 1546), from an ancient manuscript dis- 
covered in the library of R. Elias Cholphan. 
Wolff has Cholphi ; but Father Bartolocci is 
in this case most to be depended upon, as he 
had his information from the work itself, in 
which, he says, the name is given as above, 
at p. 61., immediately after the index of the 
*' Sheelthoth," the number of which is 470., 
which number, however, is an error ni the 
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^goreas, fbr 170i, as appears from a maniucript 
c«p J inspected by Wolff in the library of 
R. Oppenheimer, in whose library there -was 
also & commentary on these postulates by R. 
Solomon ShabtaL There was also a copy of 
these postulates in the library of the Oratory 
at Paris. This MS. was written A.D. 1281. 
There is also a paper manuscript in the 
Bodleian library, among the manuscripts of 
Dr. Robert Huntington, which is yery badly 
written, and in yarious hands. It contains a 
collection of questions and answers on various 
disputed points of the ceremonial law, col- 
lected from the works of the most fiaimous 
scribes and doctors of the law ; among the 
rest, on the slaying beasts for sacrifice and 
food, and on the inspection of the viscera of 
meats lawful and forbidden ; of marriage and 
marriage rites ; on the ceremcmy to be observed 
in drawing off the shoe ; on the observances 
of the new moons ; on the feast of the dedi- 
cation of the temple ; on the feast of taber- 
nacles ; on the jfeast of the passo ver ; on the 
wine al the libations ; on divorces. At the 
beginning of this manuscript is a collection 
of questions and answers on cases of the 
LevHical law, with the title ** Sheeloth Utesh- 
uvoth Lehar* Achaijja Haggaon " (** Questions 
and Answers by the Rabbi Achaiga the 
Gaon.'*) Huntington supposed the author to 
be the Achai Gwaa here treated ofl (Bar- 
toloccins, BibUotlL Mag, Bahb. L 97, 98. ; 
Wolfius, BihiioA. Hebr, iii. 85. iv. 774. ; Unis, 
OUaL MSS. Orient Bibiwih. BodL i. 48.) 

C. P. H. 

ACH AIUS, one of the names in the series 
of Scottish kings in what is generally con- 
sidered little better than fitbulous history. 
He is said to have reigned thirty-two ^ears, 
and to have died a. d. 809 or 819. He is said 
to have had transactions with Charlemagne. 
A large account is given of him after Hector 
Boetius by Holinsh^ {History of ScoUandy 
4to. 1808, 185—193.) J. H. 

ACHAN. [Joshua.] 

AOHARD, FRANCOIS, bom at Geneva 
in 1708, settled at Berlin, where he died in 
1784. He is only remembered by an attack 
upon the *<Geometrie de I'lnfini of Fonte- 
nelle" (1727), which he published in the 
Berlin Memoirs. Both the original work 
and the attacks upon it are now out of date: 
those of Maclaurin and Buffon had more ce- 
lebrity than that of Achard, which we cannot 
find as more than alluded to. in any of the 
historians of mathematics. A. de M. 

ACHARD, FRAN9OIS-CHARLES, an 
eminent chemist, wais the son of Antony 
Achard, and was bom at Berlin on the 28th 
of April, 1753. He was educated at Berlin, 
and was a pupil of the celebrated chemist 
Marggrafl As a student he was distinguished 
by his indefatigable attention to chemistry, 
and in 1776 was elected a member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences of Berlin. In 
1782 he was appointed the successor to Marg- 
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graf, as director of the physical class of iht 
Academy. His contributions to the sciences 
of chemistry and natural philosophy are ex- 
ceedingly numerous; and Senebier, in his 
<«Histoire Litt6raire de Gendve," published 
in 1786, gives a list of sixty-one papers which 
he contributed to various scientific trans-* 
actions: the greater proportion of these were 
published in the ** Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of Berlin." In 1779 he published 
a work entitled **A Determination of the 
Elements of some Precious Stones," Berlin, 
8?o. It contained a series of laborious experi- 
ments on the composition of the roby, sapphire, 
smaragd, and other precious stones, in which 
their composition and the mode of analysing 
them are pointed out. Achard devoted much 
attention to this department of chemistry, as 
well as to the formation of artificial stones, and 
many of the piu>ers above mentioned were on 
this sulgect In 1780 he published a volume 
called ** Chemico-Physicid Essays, " Berlin, 
8vo. ; which consisted of a series of papers 
on various branches of chemistry and natural 
philosophy, especially electricity. In 1784 
another series of essays of the same kind 
appeared, containing many papers that had 
been previously published m the "Trana- 
actions of the Royal Academy of Berlin." 
Most of tiiese papers are on practical subjects: 
indeed, one of the prevailing chuacteristics of 
all Achard's scientific labours is their practical 
value. In 1788 he published a work upon 
the properties of metallic alloys. In 1791-2, 
his ** Lectures on Experimental Philosophy," 
in four vols. 8vo., appeared at Berlin. This 
was followed, in 1797, by a volume on a 
mode of making artificial meadows ; and in 
1798, by a little work on the means of pre- 
venting the destractive effects of storms on 
rural property. In 1799 he published the 
first of a series of works on the subject of the 
production of su^ from the beet-root, en- 
titled '* An especial Description of the Mode 
in which the Culture of the Beet-root must be 
managed in order to increase its Saccharine 
Matter, and to render it profitable for the 
Manufacture of Sugar," Berlin, 8vo. Marggraf 
had, as early as 1747, drawn attention to 
the fact that the beet-root or mangel-wurzel 
was capable of producing sugar, and had made 
known a process by which it might be pro- 
cured. Achard improved Marggraf 's pro- 
cesses, directed his labours to the cultivation 
of the beet, especially the species that might 
be most usefolly employed in the manu- 
facture, and drew attention to the subject as 
affording a means of increasing national 
wealth. At first the subject did not excite 
much attention, and a report unfEivourable to 
the adoption of this mode of obtaining sugar 
was made by the Institute of France. The 
King of Prussia, however, granted to Achard 
a small estate at Kunema, near Breslau, in 
Silesia, where he carried on the cultivatiof 
of the beet-root, and the making of sugar. 
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tnd, in 1812, establiBhed a school for the 
purpose of teaching the art of making this 
^'kind of sugar. Although the Institute of 
France had reported unikyourably on this 
subject, the ** continental system** of Na- 
poleon, threw the French so much upon 
their own resources, that they extensiyely 
adopted this mode of obtaining sugar. In 
1829 France produced upwards of 10,000,000 
pounds of beet-root sugar, and the manu- 
fiusture was then increasing ; but the pro- 
tection that ensures the success of such a 
branch of manufacture in Europe can only be 
giyen at a great loss to the community. 

The Kmaining works of Achard on this 
subject are — " Proofs of the Possibility of 
extracting Sugar from Beet-root,'* Berlin, 
8to. 1800. ^ How ought the Manufacture of 
Sugar and Brandy fi'om Beet-root to be con- 
ducted so as not to diminish the Customs ? " 
Berlin, 8vo. 1800. " Instructions on the Mode 
of cultivating Beet-root for making Sugar." 
Breslau, 870. 1803. **On the Influence of 
the Manufacture of Beet*root Sugar on Do- 
mestic and Rural Economy." Glogau, Svo. 
1805. All his works are in German. 

During his residence in the country, Achard 
turned his attention to the cultiyation of useful 
plants ; and in 1796 published a catalogue of 
plants growing in his garden, seeds of which 
he was desirous of exchanging for others 
which he did not possess. He died at Ku- 
nema, on the 20th of April, 1821. (Senebier, 
Histoire LitUraire de Cknive, t. iii.; Convert 
stUionS'Lexicon. ; Biog. Univ. supp. ; Edin, 
Rev, No. 99. ; and Achard's works.) E. L. 
ACHARD DE SAINT VICTOR, a Nor- 
man prelate of the twelfth century. Ac- 
cording to some accounts he was a native of 
the county of Domfront in Normandy; but 
an ancient epitaph written for him, speaks 
of him as bom in England. He became a 
regular canon of St Augustin, and abbot of 
St Victor at Paris, an establishment belong- 
ing to that order. In A. d. 1156 he was 
elected bishop of Seez, and his election was 
confirmed by the pope; but Henry II. of 
England, duke of Normandy, would not 
suffer him to be appointed. The king, how- 
ever, allowed him to be appointed bishop of 
Avranches, a. d. 1161. He was, in the same 
year, godfather to the Princess Eleanor, 
daughter of that king ; and in 1163 assisted 
with the archbishop of Rouen at the transla- 
tion of the body of St Edward (the Confessor), 
king of England. He died a. d. 1171, and 
was buried in the church of the Prsemonstra- 
tensian abbey of the Holy Trinity at La 
Luzerne, between Avranches and Coutances. 
Two works of his exist in MS. : 1. ** De Ten- 
tatione Christi." 2. " De Divisione Animas 
et Spiritus." The life of Saint Geselin, or 
Gostelin, sometimes ascribed to him, was the 
work of another Achard or Archard, a monk 
of Clairvaux. (Robertio de Monte, Appendix 
ad Sigebertwoy in Bouquet's Redid dee 
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JKstortens, jpc. vol xiii.; GaiUa CkHatioMa; 
Biographie Univereeile.} J. C M. 

ACHA'RIUS, ERIK, an eminent physidsn 
and botanist, bom at Gefle in Sweden 00 the 
I8th October, 1757, where his &ther was 
comptroller of the customs. He received his 
early education in the college of his native 
city, and in 1773 he went to Upsal to oom- 
plete his education. Linnaeus was at this 
time at Upsal, and under his instraction 
Acharius made great progress in the study of 
natural history. He was soon after selected 
by the Academy of Sciences at Stockholm to 
execute the drawings for i^tes of oljects in 
natural history, to illu3trate the papers in 
their Transactions. 

Whilst at Stockholm he prosecuted the 
study of medicine with great success, and sub- 
sequently had the reputation of being one of 
the most acute physicians of his day. He took 
his degree in medicine at the university of 
Lund In 1 782, having presented a thesis on the 
tapeworm, entitled '* Animadversiones Phy- 
sicsD et MedicsD de Taenia." In 1785 he was 
appointed physician to the town of Land- 
scrona. In 1789 he went to reside at Wad- 
stena, and was made physician to the province 
of East Gothland, a position which he held till 
his death. He used his influence with the 
government for the purpose of establishmg 
a venereal ho^ital in Wadstena, in whi<£ 
he succeeded, and was appointed superin- 
tendent In 1796 he was admitted a member 
of the academy of Wadstena, and in 1801 
was appointed its professor of botany. His 
reputation as a botanist chiefly depends on his 
works on cryptogamic botany. He devoted 
most of his attention to the family of lichens : 
his first work on this subject was pub- 
lished in 1798, entitled " LichenographieB 
Suecicse Prodromus," 8va Linkoping. In this 
work he first developed those views of the 
classification of these plants, which he carried 
out to their full extent in subsequent works. 
His next work was published at Stockholm in 
1803, and was entitled ** Methodus qua omnes 
detectoe Lichenes secundum Organa carpo- 
morpha ad Genera, Species, et Varietates 
redigere atque Observationibus illustrare ten- 
tavit Erik Acharius, M. D., &c. Cum tab. 
&c" 8vo. This was followed in a short time 
by his ** Supplementum Species quamplures 
novas descriptas necnon Observationes varias 
complectens, quod praeviae suae Methodo 
Lichenum a4junxit Auctor." 8vo. 1803, Leip- 
zig. These works were only the prepara- 
tion for one of much greater extent, which 
was published in 1810, at Gottingen, under 
the title of " Lichenographia Universalis," 
4to. In this volume all that was known 
of the family of lichens was brought to- 
gether, and their physiology, stracture, and 
relations, fully treated of. All the species 
then known, the number of which he greatly 
increased, were described and arranged ac- 
cording to the principles of classification he 
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Imd before propoimded. The specie^ de- 
scribed ia this work amount to between 
thirteen and fourteen hundred, and are re- 
ferred to forty-one genera. He afterwards 
published in 1814 a ** Synopsis Methodica 
Liehenum, 8va, LundsB," which with few al- 
terations was an epitome of his larger work. 

When Acharius commenced his labours, he 
found that oomparatiTely little had been done 
for the family of lichens. He devoted all his 
energy to the subject, and succeeded in 
giving altogether a new position to this 
branch of botany. Not more than two hun- 
dred species of lichens were known when he 
first turned his attention to the sulgect, and 
he has been very severely^ censured for the 
minute distinctions on which he has founded 
so many of his species. There can be little 
doubt that many of the species of Acharius 
ought to be regarded only as varieties ; but 
at the same time it is only justice to this 
great observer to state that the delicacy of 
observation which enabled him to distin- 
guish minute differences in these plants has 
greatl^r contributed to our correct knowledge 
of their structure and relations. In natunl 
science we have not so much to fear from the 
separation of things which are alike, as the 
confounding things which are distinct 

The classification of the lichens that was 
adopted by Acharius was founded on the 
structure of their apothecia or reproductive 
organs, and the principal divisions being con- 
fined to differences in these organs, gave it 
an artificial character. Fee observes, in his 
** Methode Lichenographique," that such ge- 
nera as Graphis and O^grapha, Lecidea, and 
Lecanora, Verrucaria, Porina, and Endocar- 
pion, and other foliaceous lichens, occupy very 
distant and different positions in the system 
of Acharius, and which under a natural ar- 
rangement ought to be close together. Since 
the death of Acharius, many works have 
been published by various writers on the 
fionily of lichens. The principal divisions 
of his classification are rejected by almost 
all; the number of his species have been re- 
duced very considerably, but his genera are 
stiU retained, and testify to his great diligence 
as an observer. Among the later writers on 
this subject are Fee, Fries, Eschweiler, and 
Schrader. 

In addition to the above works, Acharius 
published many papers in the Transactions of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences of Stockholm. 
Among these were papers on a parasitic 
animal found in fish, named Achartus ; on a 
new genus of insects Bulbocera ; on new 
Sweduh lichens ; on the classification of li- 
chens; on the lichens of Sweden ; on the genus 
Thelotrema. He died of apoplexy on the 14th 
of August, 1819. A genus of plants has 
been named ** Acharia," in honour of him, by 
Thunberg. (Bischoff, Lekrhuch der Boianik ; 
Fee, MiAodB LichSnoffraphique ; Fries, Zt- 
chenograpkia Europaa refomuUaJ) E. L. 
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ACHATES (LEONARDUS), one of the 
early printers, who exported the art from 
Germany into Italy. His history may partly 
be traced from his colophons, which, for- 
tunately, are less sparing of information than 
his contemporaries. The first which bears 
his name is attached to an edition of the 
works of Viivil, printed in folio, at Venice, in 
1472, and injorms us that his native city was 
BasiL 

** UrtM Baailea mlhl, nomen est Leonardos Achates, 
Qui tua coanprassi carmhia, dive Maro." 

He published another edition of the same 
work, in the same city, with the date 1473 ; 
but in that year we idso find him in Padua. 
He probably found it most prudent to avoid 
the too powerful competition of Nicolas Jenson 
and ** Vindelinus de Spira,** who then lived at 
Venice. His first and only work at Padua is 
an edition of Franciscus de Platea, ** De 
Restitutionibus," a treatise on a difficult 
head of the civil law; in the colophon to 
which, in six not very elegant Latm lines, 
he claims the honours of a typefounder as 
well as a printer. The lines are plagiarized 
from an edition of the "• Summula Con- 
fessionis" of Antoninus, which appeared at 
Venice in 1473, printed by Bartholomeus de 
Cremona, with " Basilee " substituted for " Cre- 
mone," and ** Leonardus " for " Bartholo- 
meus," — alterations which by no means im- 
prove the metre. In 1474 he appears at 
Vicenza, and publishing books in the Italian 
language; one of them, the " Dita Mundi" 
of Fazio de^li Uberti, with a colophon in 
terza rima, m the usual strain of self-lauda- 
tion: 

" Mia fama rlnooa per stia cortesla 
Maestro LaoNASDO con mirabel stamps, 
11 qual gla naque ne lalta BasUia," &c. 

In Santander's chronological catalogue of 
the towns into which printing was first intro- 
duced, he mentions Vicenza as the forty-first 
town, and this '* Dita Mundi " as the first 
book ; but Panzer catalogues a work, in the 
preceding year, by a different printer. Achates 
remained at Vicenza, carrying on apparently 
a thriving business in rivalry with Herman 
Lichtenstein of Cologne, Stephen Koblinger 
of Vienna, Peter of Haarlem, Joannes de 
Reno, and others, and sometimes in partner- 
ship with Jacobus de Dnsa and Gulielmus 
de Papia. The books that he published 
were on all subjects — poetry, grammar, law, 
agriculture, and church history. The last 
work, with a date that bears his name is 
a quarto edition of Constantine Lascaris's 
" Grammatica Grseco-Latina," finished on the 
23rd of December, 1491. (Colophons of 
works printed by Achates, as given in Panzer, 
Annalea Typographici ad Annum M. D., under 
the heads Venetiis, Patavii, Vicentiie.) 

T. W. 

ACHELOM, JOHANN VAN. [Anti- 

QITUS, JoHANN.] 

ACHEN, JOHANN, or HANS VAN, 
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lK>ni in Cologne, in 1652, was named Van 
Achen, after the tovn of Achen or Aachen 
(Aix-la-Chapelle), the birth-place of his fa- 
ther . His parents had no intention of bringing 
him up as an artist ; but he exhibited whilst at 
school such a disposition to exc^ in design, 
that they were induced to place him with a 
portrait painter of the name of Jerrigh, with 
whom he remained six years. He afterwards 
devoted some time to the stud^ of the works 
of Spranger, whose style of design he adopted. 
In his twenty-second year he went to Italy, 
and, being much struck with the richness of 
Venetian colouring, he offered himself as an 
assistant to Graspud Rems, a Fleming, who 
at that time enjoyed great reputation at 
Venice *, but Rems, who disliked both Ger- 
mans and German art, when he found that 
Achen was a German, declined taking him. 
Achen, however, conscious that he £d not 
merit contempt, painted his own portrait 
fh>m a mirror, and sent it to Rems, who was 
delighted with the performance, and admitted 
him into his studio. By the assistance of 
^ems, Achen soon mastered the principles of 
Venetian colouring, and, having thus accom- 
plished his object, prosecuted his journey 
towards Florence and Rome. At Rome he 
painted a nativity for the church of the 
Jesuits, and some other works, by which he 
made himself well known both in Italy and 
in Germany. From Rome he returned to 
Venice ; and whilst there he received an in- 
vitation to Munich from the Churfurst (Elec- 
tor) of Bavaria, whither he repaired and 
painted many works, for which he was hand- 
somely remunerated. 

His first great works in Munich were the 
Discovery of the Cross by St Helena, for the 
Chapel of the Elector ; and full portraits of 
that prince and his fiimily in one picture ; but 
those by which he added most to his reputa- 
tion were the Calling of St. Peter for St. Mi- 
chaeFs Church ; a St Sebastian for the Sta- 
nislaus Chapel; and Christ upon the Cross, 
with John and Mary, for the Chapel of the 
Cross, or Kreozkapelle : the last picture is 
considered one of his best pieces. 

During his stay at Munich, Achen received 
repeated invitations fh>m the emperor Ru- 
dolph II. to go to Prague ; but he did not 
comply until after a delay of four years. At 
Prague he painted many works ^ and, with 
the exception of a short time spent at Munich 
and Augsburg, he lived the remainder of his 
life there, constantly employed by the em- 
perors Rudolph and Matthias and the nobles 
of the imperial court Achen had the reputa- 
tion of being the richest artist of his time. 
He died in 1615, at Prague, aged sixty-three, 
according to the inscription upon his monu- 
ment, erected by his widow, at Prague, which 
was discovered in 1790. Achen's wife was 
the daughter of the celebrated musician Or- 
lando di Lasso. 

In the gallery of Vienna are sixteen pieces 
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by Achen, of various descriptions; two of 
which are portraits of the emperor Rudolph IL 
and his brother Ernest, when young, both in 
armour. A portrait of Rudolph IL, which 
has been engraved by Raphael Sadeler, and 
one of Spranger the painter, which has been 
engraved by J. Miiller, are considered Achen's 
best productions in this line. Many of his 
works have been engraved by the best artists 
of Germany. 

Van Achen was a bold and an easy painter, 
but a great mannerist He never forsook 
Spranger*s style of design, and he neglected 
both the study of nature and of the antique. 
He was one of the principal agents in propa- 
gating that gross and ponderous style, com- 
bining a florid colour with an exaggerated 
design, arising from an attempted union of 
Venetian colour with the mannered forms of 
the Florentine school of that time, which 
prevailed very generally in Germany until 
the appearance of Rubens and Rembrandt, 
and tiie subsequent predominance of the 
Flemish school, when it gradually disap- 
peared. Joseph Heintz is supposed to have 
been the scholar of Van Achen. This piunter's 
name is written in various ways; but Van 
Achen is the correct form. A picture by 
him in the gallery of Schleissheim, near 
Munich, is marked Hans v. Ach. fe. 1598. 
(Van Mander, Schilder-Boeck, ; Sandrart, Die 
Deutache Academie der Bau-Bildhauer-und 
McMerkunst ; Descamps, La Vie dee Peintres^ 
Flamandst AUemands, et HoUandoie; Fiorillo, 
Getchichte der Zeichnenden Kiinete in Deutsch- 
land, ^c.) R. N. W. 

ACHENWALL, GOTTFRIED, was bom 
on the 20th of October, 1719, at Elbing, in 
Prussia. He entered the university of Jena 
at Easter, 1738 ; went to Halle at Easter, 
1740; returned to Jena at Michaelmas, 1741 ; 
and at Easter, 1 742, repaired to Leipzig. He 
received the appointment of private tutor to 
the sons of Baron Von Gersdorf^ then at the 
head of the Saxon Chancerv, in 1743, and 
continued to reside in his family, at Dhresden, 
till 1746. In that year, after taking his de- 
gree as master at Leipzig, he commenced 
lecturing on statistics, history, and the laws 
of nature and nations, at the university of 
Marburg. While thus engaged he attracted 
the notice of the Hanoverian minister Miinch> 
hausen, who secured his services for the new 
university of Gottingen. He began his aca- 
demical labours in Gottingen at Easter, 1748, 
and prosecuted them with unremitted industry 
till his death, on the 1st of May, 1772. The 
history of these labours is the history of hia 
life. In 1749 he published a text-book for 
the use of the students who attended his lee- 
tures on statistics, a branch of knowledge to 
which he gave a greater degree of complete* 
ness and a more systematic form than pre- 
ceding inquirers. From **scientia statistica," 
a corrupt Latin phrase invented by Achen- 
wall to express what the younger Stmve had 
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designated before him <* WisseDScbaft der 
Staaten/* that is, ** a body of information re- 
gardmg a state or states," the word statistics 
has been adopted into every European lan- 
guage. Achenwall used it to designate an 
exhaustive description of any state or states, 
of their political and social organisation, their 
progress in civilisation, and their economical 
resources, at any given time, calculated to 
furnish materials for an estimate of their 
power and condition. In this sense the term 
is still used in the universities and by the 
writers of Germany, although it has come to 
be used in France and England with a latitude 
that has £uniliarised us with such anomalous 
expressions as ** statistics of lunacy." An 
unprofitable controversy has been carried on 
regarding the title of statistics to be considered 
a science. Whether we call them a science, 
or merely a body of information classified upon 
scientific principles, statistics are indispens- 
able to the statesman and legislator : and the 
author who set the example of presenting 
them in a systematic shape formed an epoch 
in political science. In the preface to the 
first edition of his statistical text-book, Achen- 
wall mentions that his lectures on the sut^ect 
were originally sketched at Marburg; that 
he published, soon after his arrival at Gottin- 
gen, an *' Introduction to Statistics," expla- 
natory of the method and object of statistical 
inquiry ; and that the substance of this pam- 
phlet, with some amendments and additions, 
was prefixed to the work now published, in 
order to explain the principle of its arrange- 
ment In the preface to ihe edition of 1 752 
he intimates that a journey through France 
and Switzerland had enabled him to rectify 
and develope more satisfactorily many of his 
■views by actual observation. The preface to 
the edition published in 1762 mentions a 
tour through England and Holland, in the 
summer of 1759, which had been productive 
of similar results. The dedication of the last 
edition published during his lifetime (1768) 
informs us that these journeys were under- 
taken for the express purpose of collecting 
materials for improving his system of statistics, 
and that the expense of them was defrayed 
by government The edition of 1768 may 
therefore be considered, in regard to matter, 
as the fruit of the reading and observation of 
twenty years, and in regard to form, as what 
the practice of oral instruction for the same 
period had taught him to be the most useful 
arrangement As a scientific work, the book, 
though a mere outline, is valuable from its 
tendency to lead the student of statistics to 
conduct his inquiries on a comprehensive 
plan, and with constant reference to a prac- 
tical end. It is valuable to the student of his- 
tory for the brief account given by the author 
of what he himself saw in France, Holland, 
and England, and still more as a classified 
catalogue of sources of information. The 
statistical outline of Achenwall contuns^ in ad- 
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dition to the systemadc introduction, sketches 
of the statistics of Spain, Portugal, France, 
Great Britain, the United Provinces, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden, about the middle of 
the eighteenth century. The author, in the 
introduction, defines politics as the theory of 
what a state ought to be, statistics the account 
of what it really is, and civil history as the 
account of how it has become what it is. He 
prosecuted with ardoui* all three of these kin- 
dred branches of inquiry. In 1754 he pub- 
lished the text-book forlus lectures on Euro- 
pean History, as an introduction to the know- 
ledge of the actual condition of the leading 
states. In this and the subsequent editions of 
the same book he traces the development of the 
constitution of each state in succession. His 
announcement of lectures of ihe principal 
European wars of the seventeenth and eigh* 
teenth centuries was followed, in 1756, by a 
text-book for the course. In the preface he 
states, that soon after he began to lecture upon 
history, it had struck him that the usual me- 
thod of tracing the history of each state by 
itself was necessarily incomplete, inasmuch as 
it did not admit of illustrating those great 
convulsions in which the whole of the states 
of Europe were from time to time made to 
act like one body. At the same time he felt 
the necessity of these special developments 
of the peculiar constitution of each state bv 
it8el£ The only method of evading the dif- 
ficult that presented itself to his mind, was 
to deuver this new course of lectures as sup- 
plementary to the other. In the first he ex- 
plained the rise and progress of the individual 
peculiarities of each state; in the second he 
endeavoured to present their combined action 
as members of a great system. This text- 
book is divided into four parts : the first 
treats of the wars in which Europe was in- 
volved from 1600 to 1660, by the prevailing 
j^onsy of the power of the house of Austria ; 
the second of these, excited, between 1 668 and 
the early part of the eighteenth century, by 
a similar Jealousy of the house of Bourbon; 
the third of the wars arising out of the dis- 
puted succession to the Spanish throne in the 
south, and the wars of Charles X. in the 
north ; the last of the wars, from 1740 to 1 748, 
terminated by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
This text-book, like the others, went through 
repeated editioxus, each marked by the im- 
provements which further inquiry or the 
experience of the lecture room had suggested 
to the author. The historical dass-lx^k fiur- 
nishes the student with the outline of a good 
system for prosecuting his own studies, and 
a valuable classified catalogue of sources. The 
results of Achenwall*s labours in the depart- 
ment of politics are contained in the text- 
books to two courses of lectures; the first 
published in 1758, and entitled, ** Elementa 
Juris NatnrsB in usum Auditorum adomata " 
(" The Theory of Law"); and the second, in 
1761, " The Theory of Politics." The latter 
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contains an exposition of the then predomhiant 
Eoropeaa theory of administratiye govern- 
ment Both of these outlines are considerably 
less valuable than those previously mentioned. 
Achenwairs mind was better fitted to convey 
a clear apprehension of facts than to investigate 
principles. The merit of Achenwall consists 
m his having taught historical and statistical 
inquirers to look upon their subjects of in- 
quiry from a new point of view, and in a 
manner better calculated to lead to satisfac- 
toiy practical results, than an^ that had been 
previously adopted. His writmgs are neither 
histories nor statistical systems ; they are 
guides to enable the reader to construct his- 
tories and statistical systems. In order to 
appreciate Achenwall aright, it would be ne- 
cessary to take into consideration Vhat has 
been done by his pupils. It was chiefly in 
the lecture room that he exercised his influ- 
ence: his printed works constitute a small 
portion of what he produced. Piltter, in his 
" History of the University of Gottingen," 
gives a glimpse of Achenwail's daily labours, 
which assists in making a coigectural estimate 
of what he accomplished : ** In general (the 
time is 1765) he lectures on the laws of 
nature and nations about ten ; in summer, on 
the history of Europe about four ; in winter, 
on statistics at the same hour: he also lectures 
in alternate sessions on the modem European 
wars, and on the theory of politics, including 
finance. In all these courses of lectures he 
uses his own text-books. He also lectures 
occasionally on modem international law; on 
the theory of jurisprudence; on modem trans- 
actions of state, or what m^ be called a 
newspaper lecture {Zeitunga-CoUegium) ; or 
on the last wars in Germany." This is a 
trathful picture, not only of Achenwall*s oc- 
cupations, but of the manner in which the 
German professor, even in our own day, fills up 
every moment of his time with reading, think- 
ing, and talking about his peculiar pursuits, 
with exemplary monotony, from ^ear to year, 
and also of Uie impartial manner in which he 
discusses the history or constitution of nations 
and the gossip of a newspaper with equal 
attention to scientific forms. Achenwall's 
minor works consist, in addition to some acade- 
mical theses, of: "A Sketch of. a Political Dis- 
sertation on tiie Increase of Gold, and Decrease 
of Silver, in Europe," which appeared in the 
** Hannovrische Gelehrte Anzeigen," in 1751 ; 
a defence of the above, in the same periodical, 
in 1752; ** Dissertatio in (^ua Notitia Rerum- 
pubiicamm Academiis vindicatnr" (a dis- 
sertation in defence of xmiversity lectures 
on political subjects), elicited by some sneers 
at ** college politics," and published it does 
not distincdy appear in what year. Piitter 
mentions that his last work was a treatise 
on French finance, which we have not seen. 
Achenwall is an instractive and pleasing 
writer. His style is superior to tiie average 
of his contemporaries. The tities and dates 
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of publication of his principal works are as 
follow : — 

" Vorbereitung zur Staatswissenschaft der 
heutigen voraehmsten Europaischen Reiche 
und Staaten." 1748. 

** Abriss der neucsten Staatswissenschaft 
der vomehmsten Europaischen Reiche und 
Republiken." 1749. 

" Staatsverfassung der Europaischen Reiche 
im Grundrisse." 1752. Second edition of 
the preceding: other editions under this new 
titie appeared in 1756-62-68. 

" Grundsiitze der Europaischen Geschichte 
zur Politischen Kentniss der heutigen vor- 
nehmsten Staaten." 1754. 

** Geschichte der heutigen vomehmst^i 
Staaten im Grondrisse." 1759. Second edition 
of the preceding: other editions under this 
new title appeared in 1764-67, and after the 
author's death. 

** Anzeige von neuen Vorlesungen iiber die 
grosseren Europaischen Staatshandel des 
17ten und I8ten Jahrhunderts." No date. 

*' Entwurf der allgemeinen Europaischen 
Staatshandel des 17ten und 18ten Jahrhun- 
derts als der Europaischen Geschichte 2ter 
TheiL" 1756. 

*' Geschichte der allgemeinen Europiiischen 
Staatshiindel des vorigen und jetzigen Jahr- 
hunderts im Grundrisse." 1762. Second 
edition of the preceding: another edition 
under this second titie appeared in 1767. 

*' Elementa Juris Natnree in usum Audi- 
torum adomata." 1750. Other editions ap- 
peared in 1753-55-58-63. 

'* Staatsklugheit nach ihren ersten Gnmd- 
satzen." 1761. Other editions appeared in 1763- 
79. (Piitter's Verauch einer Academischen Ge- 
lehrten Geachichte der Georg-Augustug-Umver' 
sUat zu Gdttmgen ; Hugo's Civilistitche* Ma^ 
gazvuj vol. v. ; Achenwall's WorkaS) W. W. 

ACHERLEY, ROGER, a lawyer, styling 
himself ** of the Middle Temple, Esq." is the 
author of several political treatises, once held 
in some esteem, now generally forgotten, of 
which the largest and most elaborate is en- 
titled " The Britannic Constitution, or the 
Fundamental Form of Government in Britain, 
demonstrating the original ^Contract entered 
into by King and People ; wherein is proved 
that the placing on the throne King William 
III. was the natural fhiit and effect of the 
Constitution ; " foL London, 1727. A second 
edition appeared, after the death of the author, 
in the same form, in 1759 (not 1729, as stated 
by YfvXt, Bib, Brity, with the addition, as 
intimated on the titie-page, of a ** Suppleraient, 
containing Reasons for Uniformity in the 
State;" which latter tract, however, bean 
the date of 1741, when it was first printed. 
The supplement was reprinted by itself^ in 
8vo. in 1780. The larger work (695 pp.) 
is dedicated to Frederick Prince of Wales ; 
the smaller (24 pp. foL, or 59 pp. 8vo.X to 
Mr. Speaker Onslow. It may be collected 
fhmi both publications that uie antiior waa 
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a whig of the revolation of 1688 school, 
holding nearly the same principles of political 
philosophy with Locke. His exposition of 
-what is called the original contract, however, 
b probably the boldest that has been given, 
taking, as it does, the shape, not of a mere 
hypoSiesis, but of a positive historical state- 
ment. He assumes and asserts that at some 
very remote period, probably about the time 
of Noah, the inhabitants of Britain held a 
convention for the purpose of establishing a 
government; and then he proceeds: **Here 
it must be observed, that there was in this as- 
sembly one man, in the flower of his age, who 
excelled the rest in beauty, strength, under- 
standing, eloquence, courage, coolness in ar- 
gument, provident foresight and sagacity, and 
equalled any of them in riches and power, 
and so might be accounted a lord or nobleman ; 
his name was Britannus." And in this strain 
he goes on, for more than a hundred pages, 
with the history of the election of the all- 
accomplished and all-excelling Britannus to 
the office of first magistrate, or king. Of 
course the writer cannot be supposed to mean 
that all the things related in this long narra- 
tive happened precisely as he has set them 
down ; but his notion is, that the narrative 
cannot be otherwise than substantially correct, 
although conjectural as to mere names and 
other imessential particulars. The whole is 
a remarkable example of a mind seeing facts 
only through the medium of a preconceived 
system. Another work of Acherley's is en- 
titled " Free Parliaments ; or an Argument 
on their Constitution ; proving some of their 
Powers to be independent: to which is added 
an Appendix of original letters and papers, 
which passed between the court of Hanover 
and a gentleman at London, touching the 
right of the Duke of Cambridge (afterwards 
Oeorge L) to reside in England and sit in 
Parliament,*' 8vo. Lond. 1731. And he is 
understood to be the author of an anonymous 
tract entitled ** Jurisdiction of the Chancery 
as a Court of Equity researched, and the 
traditional obscurity of its commencement 
cleared; with a short Essay on the Judicature 
of the Lords in Parliament upon Appeals 
from Courts of Equity i* 3d edit 8va 1736. 
It may be inferred that Acherley died some 
time between the publication of his " Reasons 
for Uniformity," in 1741, and that of the 
second edition of his ** Britannic Constitu- 
tion," in 1759 ; but no particulars of his 
life have been met with. G. L. C. 

ACHERY, JEAN LUC D', a learned 
French Benedictine, bom at St Quentin in 
Picardy, in 1609,maide profession of the mo- 
nastic life in the Benedictine abbey of Isle in 
that town ; but being discontented with the irre- 
gularities of that conumunity, he quitted it, and 
entered (Oct 1632) the Benedictine abbey of 
1a Ste Trinite at Vendome, belonging to the 
congregation of St Manr. Soon after this 
second profSession, an attack of the stone 
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obliged him to remove to Paris (a.d. 1637), 
where he took up his abode in the abbey of 
St Germain des Pr§s. In this retreat he hved 
till his death, 29 April, 1685, aged 76, de- 
voting himself with the greatest assiduity, 
notwithstanding the weakness of his constitu- 
tion and his constant ill health, to the exer- 
cise of piety and to literary pursuits. He 
was the spiritual guide of many persons of 
eminent devotion, and was consulted on li- 
terary affairs by many of the scholars of the 
day, whose letters were preserved in the 
abbey. He was esteemed by the popes Alex- 
ander VII. and Clement X. He arranged 
and materially augmented the abbey library, 
which was confided to his charge, and made 
exact catalogues of its contents ; and published 
numerous works. His studies were chiefly 
directed to the history and literature of the 
early and middle ages of the church; and his 
industrious researches so far occupied his 
time as to induce him to avoid useless visits 
and conversation. He was buried beneath 
the library of which he had so long had the 
care. His name is sometimes written Acheri, 
but we have followed the spelling of the title- 
pages to his '* Acta Sanctorum," and to " La 
Barre's edition of his " Spicilegium." He is 
also sometimes called Jean Luc, but on what 
authority we know not 

His works are — 1. **S. Bamabs Epistola 
Catholica, Gnece et Latine, cum Notis et 
Observationibus Hugcois Menard." 4to. Paris, 
1 645. This work, which Menard had left un- 
published, was merely edited by D* Achery. 2. 
** Beati Lanfranci Cantuariensis Archiepiscopi 
et AnglisB Primatis, &c.. Opera omnia qu» 
reperiri potuerunt" foL Paris, 1648. This 
work contained a life of* Lanf ranc from an 
ancient MS. In the appendix many ancient 
pieces, monastic chronicles or tracts, and 
lives of the saints, were published; among 
them the life of St Augustin, the apostle of 
the Anglo-Saxons. The editor's notes on* 
the life and letters of Lanfhinc are learned 
and accurate. 3. ** Asceticorum, vulgo Spi- 
ritualium, Opusculorum, quse inter Patrum 
Opera reperiuntur, Indiculus," &c. 4to. Paris, 
1648. This is more than a mere catalogue, 
as its title would seem to imply ; it gives a 
short account of each work enumerate in it 
A second edition, much augmented, was pub- 
lished by Jacques Remi. 4to. Paris, 1671. 
4. " Venerabilis Guiberti, Abbatis B. Marias 
de Novingento Opera omnia," &c. fol. Paris, 
1651. The appendix and additions to this 
work comprehended a number of ancient 
writings. 5. ** Regula Solitariorum, sive 
exercitia quibns ad pietatem et ad Ecclesias- 
tica munia instruebat Candidatos, sseculo 
circiter nono, Grimlaicus Sacerdos." 12mo. 
Paris, 1 653. 6. '* Veterum aliquot Scriptorum, 
qui in Gallic Bibliothecis, maxime Benedic- 
tinorum, latuerant Spicilegium," 13voIs.4to. 
Paris, 1655 — 1677. The pieces in this great 
collection were published without any prin- 
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eiple of arrangement, as thej came into the 
hands of the editor, who has given an aecoont 
of the contents of each Yolnme in an intro- 
ductory pre&ce to it. A chronological in- 
dex of the whole was given at the close of 
the thirteenth volume. A new edition, edited 
hy La Barre and arranged methodically, was 
published at Paris, in 3 vols. fol. A. d. 1723. 
6. " Acta Sanctorum ordinis S. Benedicti in 
• SsBculorum Classes distributa." 9 vols. foL 
Paris, A. D. 1668 — 1701. In the earlier vo- 
lumes of this work (of which the seventh vo- 
lume was published in the year of his death) 
D*Ach6ry took an important part : he col- 
lected most of the materials ; but the learned 
prefiftces, notes, observations and tables with 
which the work is enriched, were written by 
Mabillon, who was united with D* Achery in 
the task of preparing the work. (Du Pin, 
Biblioih^ue dea Autews EcclefUutiquea du 
XVJIme Siicle; Tassin, HUioire LiUiraire 
de la Comgrigatitm de St, Maur; Niceron, 
Memoires, ^c.) J. C. M. 

ACHILLAS CAx*^^0 ^ss general-in- 
chief to Ptolemy Auletes, and at his death 
became in effect regent of Egypt, and joint 
guardian of his children and successors, who 
were minors, Ptolemy and Cleopatra. He is 
described by Casar as a man of singular 
daring. It was by his advice, and partly by 
bis hand, that Pompey, flying to Egypt after 
the battle of Pharsalia, was put to death, 
B. c. 48. In the same year, having taken 
the part of Ptolemy against Cleopatra, he 
attacked Csesar in Alexandria and gave oc- 
casion for the war described in Cesar's Com- 
mentaries {BdL Civ. iii. 110.), and in the 
" History of the Alexandrine War (c.4.);" 
but was shortly after put to death by the con- 
trivance of Arsinoe, sister of Ptolemy, who 
had been received by the Egyptians as the 
head of the royal party, Ptolemy being in the 
hands of the Romans. (Dion Cassius, xlii 4. 
37— -40.) A. T. M. 

ACHILLES CAx<XXc^), grandson of 
jEaens, and son of Peleus, kmg c^the Myrmi- 
dones in the Thessalian Pthiotis, and of the 
Nereid Thetis. Among the traditions of this 
hero, we have to distinguish those contained 
in the Homeric poems, chiefly the Iliad, and 
those related by subsequent poets and my- 
thologists ; for while Homer only describes 
him as one of the heroes of the Trojan war, 
and speaks only incidentally of his previous 
history, later writers have filled up the early 
part of his life with many marvellous events, 
and have added to his exploits during the 
siege of Troy, fkcts which were apparently 
unknown to the writer of the Iliad. Respect- 
ing the early life of Achilles, Homer only 
states that he was educated by Phoenix, who 
also accompanied him to the Trojan war, and 
that he learnt the healing art from Chiron. 
His mother Thetis had told him that his life 
would either be short and glorious, or long 
and inglorious. He joined the Greek army 
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agunst Troy with fifty ships, can*ying M^r« 
midones, Hellenes, and Achssans; and dnnng 
the long war, he was the great hero on the 
side of the Greeks. He laid waste all the 
country round Troy, and destroyed twelve 
towns on the coast, and eleven in the interior 
of the country. One of these towns was 
Lymessus, where he made Briseis, daughter 
of Brises, his prisoner. When Agamemnon 
was obliged to give up Chr^seis, he threatened 
to take Briseis from Achilles. At the sug- 
gestion of Athena, Achilles gave her up, but 
at the same time he vowed that he would take 
no more share in the war. The enmity of 
Achilles towards Agamenmon, which was 
the consequence of the loss of Briseis, and the 
results to the Greeks of the quarrel between 
the two kings, are the main subject of the 
Iliad. When Briseis was led from his tent, 
he prayed to his mother to avenge his wrongs. 
Thetis brought the complaint of her son 
before the throne of Zeus, who promised that 
the ii^ustice done to Achilles should be 
punished. While Achilles remained inactive 
m his tent, singing of the deeds of former 
heroes, all the undertakings of the Greeks 
turned out unsuccessful, and after various re- 
verses, the distress in the Greek arm^ grew 
so great, that Agamemnon himself advised his 
companions to take to flight. But on the 
suggestion of Nestor, Agamemnon sent Pb(B- 
nix, Ulysses, and Ajax the Telamonian with 
two heralds to Achilles; and in order to con- 
ciliate him, Agamemnon offered to restore 
Briseis, and to make compensation by splendid 
presents. Achilles received the messengers 
hospitably, but could not be reconciled ; be 
kept back his friend Phoenix, and threatened 
to sail home the next morning. The mis- 
fortunes of the Greeks in the meantime in- 
creased, until at length Patroclns, the dear- 
est friend of Achilles, urged him to lend his 
invincible aid to the Achteans. Achilles still 
refused, but gave his own armour to his 
friend, and also allowed him to make use of 
his horses and of the Myrmidones against the 
Trojans. Patroclus saved the ships of the 
Greeks, which were threatened with destruc- 
tion by Hector, the leader of the Trojans ; bat 
Patroclns fell by the hands of Enphorbus 
and Hector, who took his arms. When the 
tidings reached Achilles, his grief passed all 
bounds, but he could not avenge the death of 
his friend, for he was without armour. At 
this moment Thetis appeared to him, and 
promised to procure new armour fh>m He- 
phsstus (Vulcan). Iris also came to exhort 
him to rescue the body of Patroclus from the 
hands of the Trojans. Guided by Athena, 
Achilles proceeded to the ditch which had 
been formed round the Grecian camp, and with 
a thundering voice, threatened the Trojans 
with his vengeance. Struck with amazement 
at his sudden appearance, the enemy took to 
flight, and AchiUes rescued the body of his 
friend. In (he meanwhUe Hephnstos had 
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prepared tile new and magnificent armour fo^ 
Achilles. A part of this armour is the shield 
of -which Homer has given the celebrated 
description {lUad. xviL). When the armour 
was brought to him, Achilles assembled the 
Achseans, and reconciled himself to Aga- 
memnon. Briseis was restored, and splendid 
gifts were sent by Agamemnon, But Achilles 
Yalued not the presents, and he would neither 
take food nor drink till he had avenged the 
death of his friend. He hurried out to battle, 
and after making great havoc among the 
Trqjans, he met Hector under the walls of 
Troy. After chasing him thrice roimd the 
city, he slew his hated enemy, whom he 
spoiled of his armour, and dragged the body, 
tied to his chariot, to the coast where the 
ships of the Greeks were stationed. He burnt 
the body of Patroclus with twelve Trojan 
prisoners on a funeral pile, and celebrated 
games in honour of the dead. In the night, 
Priamus, the father of Hector, appeared before 
his tent, imploring him to give up the body of 
his son, and Achilles generously yielded to 
the prayer of the aged father. Achilles soon 
after fell in battle. His death is not men- 
tioned in the Iliad, for it did not come within 
the scope of the poem, but it is mentioned in 
the Odyssey (xxiy. 36 — 84.). His remains 
were buried together with those of Patroclus 
on the shore of the Hellespont 

These are the outlines of the life of Achilles, 
such as he appears in the Homeric poems. 
The accounts of later writers, such as the 
Pseudo-Orpheus, Pindar, Statins, ApoUodorus, 
Ful^ntius, and others, give the following 
additional facts: — Thetis, wishing to make 
her son immortal, concealed him in fire by 
night in order to destroy the mortal parts 
which he had inherited from his &ther, and 
in the daytime she an(Hnted him with am- 
brosia. On one occasion, Peleus discovering 
his child in the fire cried out in alarm, and 
Thetis for fear escaped to the Nereids. Peleus 
then gave his son to the care of Chiron, who 
brought him up, and instructed him in riding, 
hunting, and in playing the lyre, and called him 
Achilles, for his former name was Ligyron. 
According to others, Thetis dipped her son 
in the river Styx, and thus rendered his body 
invulnerable, with the exception of the ankle 
by which she held him. From the time that 
he was six years old, he fought with lions 
and boars, and carried home his booty to 
Chiron. When he was nine years old, the 
seer Calchas declared that Troy could not be 
taken without the aid of Achilles. Thetis, 
dreading the dangers of the war, concealed 
him disguised as a maid in the house of King 
Lycomedes in Scyros ; but he was discoTcred 
in his retreat by the cunning of Ulysses, and 
was prevailed upon to assist the Greeks in 
the war of Troy. During his residence at 
Scyros, he became the fkther of Py rrhus or Ne- 
optolemus by Deidamia, the king's daughter* 
Plutarch and Philostratus describe his stay in 
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Scyros as follows. When Theseus was mnr^ 
dered in the island by Lycomedes, Peleus 
sent his son to avenge the death of the 
Athenian with whom he had been connected 
by ties of hospitality. Achilles made Lyco- 
medes his prisoner, but set him free after he 
had justified the murder of Theseus, and then 
married his daughter Deidamia. When the 
Greek fleet was Ijring in the port of Aulis, 
and was prevented from sailing by adverse 
winds, Agamemnon, in order to propitiate 
the gods, resolved to sacrifice his daughter 
Iphigenia to Artemis, and sent for her under 
the pretext of marrying her to Achilles. 
When she came with her mother and dis- 
covered the deception, Achilles offered to 
save her, but she reftised, and preferred to 
die. [Agamemnon.] 

Before Troy, Achilles slew the Amazon 
Penthesilea ; but when he took off iier helmet, 
and saw her beauty, he lamented her fate. 
Thersites ridiculed him for his effeminate 
lamentations, and thrust his spear into the eve 
of the Amazon, on which Achilles struck him 
dead with his fist He is also said to have 
fought with Memnon and Troilus. His death 
is variously described : some say that he was 
pierced by an arrow in his only vulnerable 
part by Apollo; others that he was killed by 
Paris, or by Apollo in the disguise of Paris^ 
Respecting the contest about his armour, see 
Ajax and Ultssbs. After his death Achilles 
was worshipped by the Greeks as one of their 
great national heroes, and the fiibulous isbind 
of Leuce, which was called Achillea, was par- 
ticularly sacred to him. In many parts of 
Greece, temples, ehapels, and altars were 
erected to his honour. The mound raised to 
his memory, and a temple in which sacrifices 
were offered to him, both near the promontory 
of Sigeum in the Troad, the scene of his 
warlike deeds, existed in the days of Strabo. 
The events of his life have furnished the 
ancients with ample materials for numerous 
works of art (Bottiger, VasengemSlde^ iii. 
144, &c. ; Homer $ Orpheus, Arg, 383, &c. ; 
Pindar, Nem, iiL 45. ; SchoL on Pindar Nem, 
iv. 49. ; ApoUodorus, iiL 13. 6, &c ; Ful- 
gentius, MuUl iii 7. *, Hyginus, Fah, 96, &c ; 
Plutarch, Thea, 35. ; Philostratus, Her, xix. 
3. ; Euripides, Jph. Atd, 823, &c ; Quintus 
Calaber, L 669, &c.; Sophocles, PML 834.; 
Horace, Od, iv. 6. 8. ; Dictys, DeBdL Traj. iii. 
29. ; Pausanias, iii. 19. 1 1. ; iii. 20. 8. ; vi. 23. 
2. ; Strabo, xiiL 596, &c.) L. S. 

ACHILLES, ALEXANDER, a Prussian 
nobleman, was bom in 1584. He entered 
the service of Ladislaus, king of Poland, 
who sent him upon an embassy to the court 
of Persia. The elector of Brandenburg 
afterwards employed him as his envoy to the 
Cossacks. At a late period of his life he left 
his country, and went to Sweden, where he 
died, at Stockholm, in the year 1675, the 
ninety-first of his age, in extreme poverty. 

Achilles is known by some interesting 
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works* The beit among them, irliicli is 
written in Genauu is on the causes of earth* 
quakes, &e., and bean the title **Von den 
Ursachen des Erdbebcns and der Bewegung 
des Meeres," 14i«6, in 4to. The others are 
written in I^atin, but have never been pub- 
lished, as, " Consilium BelUcum contra 
Turcas," ** Philosophia Physica," and others. 
(Joeher*8 AUgem. GeUhrL Lexicon^ p. 154.; 
and Adelung's Supplement to it, p. 62.) L. S. 

ACHILLES TA'TIUS CAx«AAe5» TSrws\ 
or, as the name is sometimes, though perhaps 
erroneously, written, Aohillei Statins, was a 
native of Alexandria in Egypt His age is 
uncertain, but we may approximate to it 
chiefly by means of tiie writers whom he 
cites and by whom he is cited. He is tiie 
author of a romance in eight books, entitled 
^ The Lores of Leucippe and ClUophoo," 
of which Photius obserres that it bears a 
great resemblance to the manner of Heli* 
odonis in the construction of the story and 
in the invention, but that it differs from the 
work of Heliodorus in the impurity which 
appears in the narrative : the style, accord- 
ing to Photius, is perspicuous and pleasing. 
This is generally considered one of the heart 
Greek romances, but it has the same defects 
as all the Greek works of this class. The 
style is highly artificial and laboured; the 
numerous digressions interrupt the continuity 
of the story; the descriptions are tiresome 
and overwrought ; the hero is insipid, though 
it 18 true that the heroine is much superior. 
The merit of the work, such as it is, is almost 
purely rhetorical. 

This Achilles, or another of the name, is 
also the author of a work on the Sphere 
(vcpl <r^p«tf), part of which is extant under 
thetltleof an ^ Introduction to the lMi»Bomeaa 
of Aratus." In this work the latest writer 
who is quoted is Hypsides, either a contem- 
porary of Claudius PtolemsBus, or perhaps 
somewhat younger. From what has been 
stated, it appears that Aehilles lived after 
A. D. 200, and before a. d. 890. If he imkated 
Heliodorus, as Photius states, and as his 
style shows in the opinion of some critics, he 
was of coiurse posterior to that anther, and 
therefore could not have written earlier than 
the close of the fourth or the beginning of 
the fifth eentnry, a.d. Julius Finmcus 
(JfoMes. iv 10.), who lived about the middle 
of the fourth century, ▲. D., mentions a 
Sphere of Achilles; a cinsumtlsaoe which 
venders it probable that the author of the 
romance and the Sphere were not the same 
person. According to Suidas, Achillea was 
originally a heathen, but afterwards became 
a Christian, and attained the rank of bishop. 
Suidas also states that he wrote other works, 
not now extant, besides those above men- 
tioned. I^otius, who mentions Achilles 
three times, says nothing of his being either 
a Christian or a bishop ; and in his enume- 
i^tionef writers of the class to whidi Achilles 
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belongs, he mentions him before Heliodorus ; 
firom wluch it may be infeired, that he con- 
sidered him as prior in point of time, though 
this is hardly consistent with his remarki on 
the st^le of Achilles, which seem to imply 
imitauon of Heliodorus. 

The first complete edition of the " Loves of 
Leucippe and Clitophon" was the Latin ver- 
sion of Cruceius, Basel, 1554, 8vo. The 
first edition of the Greek text, with which 
the version of Cruceius is printed, is that of 
J. Commelinus, Heidelberg; 1601, 8 va, which 
also contains Longus and Parthenios. The 
best and most recent edition, which also has 
the translation of Crueeius, is by F. Jacobs, 
Leipzig, 1821, 8vo. There are German, 
French, Italian, and English versions of this 
romance. The last English translation is by 
A. H. (Anthony Hodges), Oxford, 1638, 8vo. 

The ** Introduction to the Phenomena of 
Aratus" is printed in the Uranologion of Pe- 
tavius, Paris, 1630, foL Amsterdam, 1703, foL 
(Suidas, 'KxOO^jAt Srdrios ; Photius, Murio- 
bibL Cod, 87. 94. 166.; Fabricins, Biliioth, 
Grtrc, iv. 41. ; viiL 180.) G. L. 

ACHILLEU& [DioctBTiAN.] 

ACHILLI'NI, ALESSANDRO, was bom 
at Bologna, near the close of the year 1463. 
He studied there and at Paris, aiid in 1485 
began to teach philosophy and medicine in 
his native town. In 1506 he left Bologna, 
being appointed professor of those sciences 
at Padua; but In 1509, the school at Padua 
being closed in conseqaenoe of the war at 
that time pending between the republic of 
Venice and the leagne of Cambray, ^ re- 
turned to his profesMTship at Bologna, where 
he died in 1512, and was buried with great 
pomp and many testimonies of public esteem, 
m the ehorch of St Martin. 

Achillini was regarded by his contempo- 
raries as a philosopher of extensive learning, 
and of such consummate ingenuity in dispu- 
tation, that it became a proverb, ** aut Diabolus, 
ant magnus Achiltiaus.^' He adhered closely 
to the principles of Aristotle and Averroee, 
ibr both of whom his esteem is commemorated 
not only in his works, but in his epiti^hs rfr- 
oorded by Jovius. At Padua he had for his 
chief opponent the celebrated Pomponatiua, 
over whom, it is said, he would often have 
gained an evident triumph in their public dis- 
potatioos, but for tiie readiness with which 
wit was made to supply the place of argument 
against him. But the subtlety of Achillini 
was only lof^oal; tor be was of an honest and 
ingenuous dii^pontien, old-fashioned in his 
dross, and plain even to awkwardness in his 
language and deportment) and his pupils^ 
thoingh they honoured him for his learning, 
lan^hed at him for his simplidty, and were 
easilj drawn away from hun by the more 
brilliant acquirements of his rival. 

In the medical sciences the repatat&oa of 
Achillini is due to his having been among the 
first who revived the study of them by actual 
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obfl^rration, and hj the dissectioa of tlic 
hnman body. His anatomical deBcriptionai 
though chiefly collected from the writings of 
Muudinns and the Arabian physicians, yet 
contain acooants of several things before un- 
known, as, the nenres of the fourth pair, the 
number of the bones of the tarsus, and the 
position at which the spinal cord terminates { 
and exhibit a more accurate knowledge than 
his predecessors had of many other parts, 
«uch as the olfactory nenres, the reins of the 
arm, &c He is also commonly said to hare 
discovered the two bones of the ear named 
malleus and incus; but he does not claim the 
honour, and there is no evidence to prove 
more thjm that they were discovered in his 
time. 

The philosophical works d Achillini were 
first published at Venice in folio, 1508 ; and 
a more complete edition was collected by 
his pupil Pamphilus Montins, and published 
at Vemce, in one volume, foL 1 545. The titles 
of the several dissertations in the latter aie^ 
"De Intelligentiia," " De Orbibus," " De 
Universalibus," " De Physico Auditu," ** De 
Elementis," ** De Subjecto Physionomiss et 
ChiromantisB," « De Subjecto Medicinae,*' " De 
Prima Potestate Syllogismi," " De Distinc- 
tionibus," ** De Proportione Motuum." In 
addition to these he wrote *' De ChyromantitB 
Principiis et Physionomise " (a treatise of 
which neither the place nor date of publi- 
cation is mentioned), and a short essay on 
the same subject published in the ** Appro- 
batio Chyromantifle Coelitis." His medical 
woriES are — ** Annotationes Anatomic^ 
(edited by his brother), 4to. Bonon. 1520." 
**De Humani Corporis Anatomia, 4to. Venet 
1521 ;" and ** Adnotationes in Mundini Ana- 
tomiam, foL Venet 1522." Achillini is men- 
tioned by Crescimbeni as the author of a few 
poems of inferior merit ; he published also a 
collection of some of tiie minor works of 
Aristotle, &c. ; and Jovius mentions a few 
manuscripts which he left, but which were not 
published. ( Alidosi, Li Dottori Bohgneii di 
TeologiOy jre, p. 7.; Paulus Jovius, Elogia 
Vtronm Litteris iUtut p. 1 12.) J. P. 

ACHILLI NT, CLAUDIO, bom in Bo- 
logna, on the 29th of October, 1574, was 
aon of Cleareo, and grandson of Giovanni 
Filoteo, who was brother to Alessandro Achil- 
lini. He stnified in succession belles lettres, 
philosophy, medicine, and theology ; and 
at last turning his attention to jurispru- 
dence, took his degree as doctor in that 
faculty in the university of his native city, 
in 1594. With brief intervals he taught law, 
in the universitf of Bologna, from 1594 to 
1609 ; inthatof Ferrara,ihmi 1609 till 1621 ; 
hi that of Pttrma, from 1628 tin 1685 ; and 
afterwards for a short period at B<Aogna. He 
occupied a rituation at Rome in the household 
of Cardinal Razali, wilh whom he is sud to 
have had considerable inftuenee, aboot the be- 
ginning of 1609 ; he was attached to <he lega- 
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tion aeol b^ Paul V. to negotiate a peaee hi^ 
tween Philip IIL of Spain and Emanuel L duke 
of Savoy; and towards the close of his life he 
was sent on a mission fh>m Pope Urban VIIL 
Some years previous to his death he retired 
from^ public life, and lived chiefly at a country 
seat in the vicinity of Bologna. He died in 
1640, in the sixty-sixth year of his age, the 
last of his race. He left no juridical work 
behind him, and seems to have been rarely 
employed in praetice. Some of his occasional 
pleadings are said, however, to have been 
printed ; and Crasso mentions some manu- 
script opinions (oonsiglii). The manner in 
which eulogists speak of his academical pro- 
lections is not fslffulatgd to convey the idea 
of an eminent lawyer: he is said to have ** in- 
terpreted the law rather in accordance with 
reason than authority;" in other words, ha 
taught, not what was law, but what he thought 
ou^ht to be law. He was a v(duminous 
writer of odes and sonnets. His verses are 
turgid, full of affected phraseology and strained 
conceits. Crescimbeni charges him with 
being the first to introduce this depraved 
style. In one respect, however, it seems to 
have suited his purpose; for an ode to Louis 
XIII. king of France, on the taking of Susa, 
and a sonnet on the birth of the Dauphin, 
Richelieu sent him a valuable gold chain ; some 
writers say a thousand dollars. He was also 
made a member of several literaij societies ; 
the designations of which are curiously iUus* 
trative of the taste and intellect of the age 
and nation which admired him: the Notte, 
of Bologna ; the Innominati, of Parma ; the 
Fantastici and Lincei, of Rome ; and the In* 
cogniti, of Venice. A collection cf his writings 
in prose and verse, published in Venice, went 
thiough six editions between 1650 and 168a 
(MazKuchelli, Scrittori ^ItaUa.) W. W. 

ACHILLI'NI, GIOVANNI FILOTEO, 
bom at Bologna, in 1466, was brother of 
Alessandro the physician, and became known 
as a poet and antiquarian. He lived for some 
time at the court of the Sforza, dukes of 
Milan. He was the author of various works: 
1. ** E^pistole al Mafpiificentissimo M. An- 
tonio Ridolfo Germamoo, ove si Narrano tntte 
le Sorti di Pietre, ht Variety deU' Armi an- 
tiche e modeme, di Musicali Istrumenti, i 
Colossi, delle SibiUe e delle nove Muse, la 
Diversity degli Alberi, le Cavalcature, gli 
Abiti antichi e modemi e gli Acciddenti 
diversi." 4to. Bologna, 1500. It is a work of 
antiquarian research. 2. " D Viridario in 
ottava Rima." BoL 1504. 3. <* D Fedele," libri 
v., cantilene 100, in versl. BoL 1523. These 
are poems of the didactic kind. 4. ** Anno- 
taxionidella Lingua Volgare." BoL 1536. 5. 
** CoUettanee Gndie, I^ine, e Volgari, per 
diversi Aotori modemi nella Morte dell' 
ardente Serafino Aquilaoo." This is a col- 
leotkm of panegyrical vecses on the death of 
tbeabove'4BeatioQed Serafino, aoontemporary 
peeCy which Aobillini edited, and he inserted 
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in It some of his own compoflition. He mrofe 
also stanxe, sonnets, and other minor poems. 
AchiUini founded an academy at Bologna, 
called Del Viridario. He collected objects of 
scnlptore, medals, and other remains of an- 
tiquity. He died in 1538. His son Clearco 
was the father of Claudio Aohillini, the 
jurist and poet Gianfiloteo Achillini must 
not be conifounded with Filoteo Achillini, 
councillor of king Charles V. of France, who 
wrote, about 1370, a book entitled *' Somnium 
Viridarii de Jurisdictione Regia et Sacer- 
dotal!," which is inserted b^ Goldast in the 
first YoL of his *' Monarchia Sacri Romani 
Ixnperii." It is believed that this writer was 
a Frenchman named Philippe Maizidres, who 
assumed the name of AchillmL (Mazzuchelli, 
Scrittori d* Italia; Leandro Alberti, Descri- 
gione di tutta Vltalia, p. 329.) A. V. 

ACHIMELECH. [Sato.] 

ACHIOR. [JCTDITH.] 

ACHISH. [David.] 
ACHITOPHEL. [Absaix)M.] 
ACHITOPHEL the GILONITE 0>Bin^n« 
"^yhy n )• The ** Siphte Jeshenim " cites a work, 
in manuscript, which is attributed by the 
Jews to Achitophel, the privy councillor of 
King David ; the title is ** Sepher Goraloth " 
(•♦The Book of Lots or Destinies"). R. 
Shabtai merely says that this work is a sort 
of fiible book, in which various quadrupeds, 
birds, and other animals are made to converse 
and to relate short stories. But from the 
account of this work given by Mains in the 
catalogue of Uffenbach's library, it appears to 
be a curious work, and to accord perfectly 
with its tiUe, «* The Book of Destinies." He 
aays that, according to the alphabetical order 
of the names of various animals, as quadrupeds 
and birds, things which shall hereafter happen 
to men are predicted, and that, consequently, 
a man who wishes to pry into fhturity, by 
addressing himself to the name of any quad- 
ruped or bird, may know his future lot bv 
inspection, and will receive an answer, as it 
were, from the animal consxdted. Whether 
the author of this little book was really named 
Achitophel, or only choee this appellation, as 
one smtable to his subject, we cannot now 
discover. The work appears to be of con- 
siderable antiquity. (Wolfius, BiblioUt, Hebr, 
I 136. iiL 86. ; Mains, BMioth. Uffenbach, 
J / >v i 122 ^ C P H 

^^^fUt^^ ' ACHRE'LIUS, DANIEL, was a prof^r 









at the university of Abo, about the end of the 
seventeenth century, and the author of ** Con- 
templationum Mundi, libri tres, AbooB Fin- 

^norum," 1 682, 4to. It is a work of little value, 
rather behind than in advance of the age, as 
is shown b^ the arguments adduced against 
the Copermcan system ; but it displays con- 
siderable learning. It forms a sort of history 
of the universe, and of animated nature: the 
first book treats of matter, of the four elements 
of bodies, and of the planets ; the second of 

■ meteors, of thunder and lightning, and the 
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wind ; the third of the earthy of its varioos 
products, and of man. C. W, 

ACHRE'LIUS, ERIC DANIEL, was 
bom at Roslag, in Sweden, in 1604, and ap* 
pointed professor at the university of Abo, 
m 1641, where he died, at the age of sixty-six, 
on April 17. 1670. He wrote a treatise on 
the analogy between the macrocosm or world 
at large, and the microcosm or human body, 
a subject on which after the time of Para- 
celsus much labour was vainly spent by per- 
sons who endeavoured to explain the one 
class of phenomena by the other. His work 
is entitled ** Oratio de Microcosmi Structura, 
deque Harmonica cjusdem cum prsecipois 
Mundi partibus Convenientii." Upsal, 1627, 
4to. {Biographie M4dicale,) C. W. 

ACHTERVELDT, JACOB, a Dutch 
painter, of the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. He was the scholar and imitator of 
Metzn, and acquired considerable reputation 
by some of his pieces in the style of that 
master. He died in 1704. (Nagler, Neues 
AUaemeines Kunsder-Lexicon.) R. N. W. 

ACHTSCHELLING, LUCAS, a good 
landscape painter, of Brussels, of the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. He was the 
scholar of Louis de Vadder, and a close 
imitator of nature, and distinguished himself 
for a boldness of style, especially in foliage, 
and a rich transparency of tints. In the col- 
legiate church of St Gudula, at Brussels, are 
three large landscapes by Achtschelling. 
(Houbraken, Schouburgh der Nederlantsche 
Konst'SchilderSy ffv.; Descamps, La Vie dea 
Peintrea Flamands, A-c.) R. N. W. 

ACIDA'LIUS, VALENS, was bom in 
1 567, at Witstock m Silesia. He first studied 
at Rostock, and thence went to the university 
of Helmst&dt, where he began his literary 
career with several Latin poems. His pro- 
fessed study was that of medicine, in which 
he took his degree of doctor, but he appears 
to have neglected the profession altogether, 
and to have devoted himself entirely to clas- 
sical literature. In 1590 he left Uelmstadt, 
and undertook a joumey to Italy, where he 
gained the esteem and friendship of the most 
distinguished scholars of the age. Before 
he set out on this joumey, he had commenced 
a commentary on Velleius Paterculus ; and 
at Padua he published an edition of this 
writer, with his commentary, under the title, 
** Velleius Paterculus a Valente Acidalio cum 
Velleianarum Lectionum Libro, Patav. 1590^ 
12mo." He was not well satisfied with his 
own performance ; but the best critics have 
acknowledged that his commentary not only 
contains many excellent remarks, but also 
that where he deviates from the MS. read- 
ings, his emendations and conjectures are 
always iQgenious. His commentary on Vel- 
leius is reprinted in the edition of Lipsius» 
and in the folio edition of Tacitus, whi«^ 
i^peared at Paris in 1608. After his return 
from Italy he lived partly at Breslau, aad 
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partly at Neisse, and went oyer from the 
Protestant to the Roman Catholic fkith. 
This step drew upon him attacks from va- 
rious quarters, against which he was defended, 
after his death, by his brother Christian, in 
the preface to a posthumous work of Valens, 
called ** Epistolarum Centuria Una; accessit 
Epistola apologet ad Jacob. Monavium et 
Oratlo de vera Carminis Elegiaci Natura et 
Constitutione,'* Hanover, 1606, 8vo. After 
his return from Italy he chiefly devoted him- 
self to the critical study of Curtius, Tacitus, 
the ancient panegyrists, and Plautus : the 
fruits of these studies are contained in his 
** Animadversiones in Q. Curtium," Frank- 
fort, 1594, which have been reprinted in se- 
veral editions of Curtius. The year after the 
publication of this work he died, on the 25th 
of May, at Neisse; and his other works were 
published after his death. In the year 1595, 
there appeared his "Libri Viginti Divina- 
tionum et Interpretationum Piautinarum; " 
Frankfort; reprinted in the same place, 1606, 
in 8va, and also in Gruter's ** Lampas Cri- 
tica.*' Acidalius' ** Animadversiones in Pa- 
negyricos Veteres," are printed in Gruter's 
edition of the "Panegyrici Veteres" (1607). 
His notes on Tacitus are found in the above- 
mentioned Paris edition of Tacitus, and also 
in that of Gronovius; and lastly, his com- 
mentary on Ausonius is incorporated in 
ToUius' edition of this poet 

In the year in which Acidalius died, he 
published a book, **Mulieres non esse Ho- 
mines," Hanover, 1595, which became the 
cause of much annoyance to him, although 
he was not the author, but merely the editor, 
the work having been known long before in 
Poland. The whole was a mere joke ; but 
the clergy took the opportunity of attacking 
him from the pulpits, and wherever they 
could. These vexations, and over-exertion 
in study, produced a brain fever, of which he 
suddenly died* If he had lived longer, Aci- 
dalius would have been one of the first 
scholars of the age, for all that he has 
done contains ample proofs of rare talent 
(Leuschner, De Valentis Addalii Vita Mo- 
rHnu et Scrqitis, Leipzig and Liegnitz, 1757, 
8vo.; Adelung, in his Supplement to Jdcher'e 
AUgem. Oekhrten Lexicon, p. 163.; Saxius, 
Onom, Lit iv. 35.) L. S. 

ACIER, MICHEL VICTOR, a French 
sculptor, bom at Versailles in 1736, was edu- 
cated at the academy of Paris, and early dis- 
tinguished himself. He lived chiefly in 
Burgundy (where he built a chapel, and 
adorned it with some great statues), until he 
was appointed master (modelbneister) of the 
china manufitctory of Meissen, in Saxony, for 
which he made man^ beautiful groups. His 
master-piece is considered the death of Ge- 
neral Schwerin, in alto-rilievo. He died in 
1799. (Fiissli, AUgemeinea KUngtler-Lexicon.) 

R. N. W. 
. ACI'LIA GENS. Ofthe branches of the Gens 
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Acilia, the Balbi and Glabriones, f^m their 
fi«quent tribunates of the commons, were un- 
doubtedly plebeian. The Aviolte are uncertain. 
A. Manius Acilius Aviola is mentioned in the 
" Fasti Capitolini," and by Seneca, (De Morte 
Claud, CcM, p. 243. V. Bipont) as the col- 
league of the emperor Claudius I. in the con- 
sulate of A. D. 54. An elder Acilius Aviola 
is said by Pliny and Valerius Maximus to 
have recovered on the funeral pile, but too 
late for rescue from the flames. (Pliny, II. N. 
vii. 52. ; Valerius Maximus, I. viii. 12.) [Avi- 
ola. ; BaLBUS ; GULBRIO.] W. B. D. 

ACINDY'NUS, GREGORIUS, a Greek 
monk, who lived at Constantinople during the 
fourteenth century. For many years he was 
a zealous follower of Barlaam, and joined 
him in his opposition to, and his attacks upon 
the monks <^ Mount Athos, especially Pa- 
lamas, who undertook their defence. The- 
doctrines which Barlaam and Acindynus en- 
deavoured to inculcate were condemned by 
several councils held at Constantinople : the 
last condemnation which is mentioned is that 
of 1351. After this time Acindynus appears 
to have changed his opinion, for he wrote 
against his former friend Barlaam, as he had 
written before against Pahimas ; he himself 
says, in a passage still extant, that he wrote 
five volumes of discourses and letters against 
Barlaam. [Barlaam; Palamas.! 

There are extant by Gregorius Acindynus 
509 Iambic verses, and several other fhig- 
ments, in which he attacks the heresies of 
Palamas : they are printed in AUatius, 
** Gnecis Orthodoxae Scriptores," L 756, &c., 
and **De Consensu utriusque Ecclesise," ii. 
16. 3. p. 802. Another work of Acindynus, 
directed against Palamas, Gregoras, and Phi- 
lotheus, h&an the title ** De Essentia et Opera- ■ 
tione Dei, libri duo." It was published fh>m 
a Bavarian MS., by J. Gretser, at Ingolstadt, 
1616, in 4to. (H. Wharton's Appendix to 
Caye*8 Hiatoria Literaria, ii. 39. ad ann. 
1340 ; Saxius, Onomast Lit ii. 39. ; Fabri- 
cius, Bibliotk. Grac. xi 507.) L. S. 

ACINELLI, an historian of Genoa, in the 
eighteenth century, of whose biography we 
can find no account in any of the ordinary 
books of reference. His name and his work, 
however, are mentioned and quoted by Botta 
in his ** General History of Italy," and by 
Bertolotti in his description " Delia Liguria 
Maritima.'* The title of his book is *" Delia 
Storia di Genovadegli anni 1745-47, libri 
tri," published in 1748 ; and the narrative 
includes the successful popular revolt of the 
Genoese against the Austrian garrison, and 
the subsequent war in the Riviera. The 
work is without the author's name ; but the 
writer observes, at the beginning, that he was 
in a public situation during the eventful 
period which he describes, and that he has 
carried his narrative no further than the year 
47, because, having retired from public life, 
he had not access to the same sources of 
K 3 
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infomtttion. He gires a sketch of the Ibnn 
of govemmeiit of the Genoese republic in 
his time. Acinelli*6 book fonns one of the 
series of Genoese historians. A. V. 

ACK, JOHANN, a painter on glass, who 
lived at Brussels about the middle of the six- 
teenth century. He executed, about the year 
1546, the celebrated paintings of the windows 
of die chapel of the sacrament in the col- 
legiate church of St Gudula, at Brussels, 
which have been attributed to Rogier van 
Briissel ; he painted also some windows of 
the church. The designs consist of por- 
traits of Charles V. and his fiunily and re- 
lations, who presented the windows to the 
church. The effect of the compositions is 
Tery rich, and the folds of the draperies are 
cast in a bold and grand manner; the colour- 
ing also is brilliant, and the architectural 
ornaments are designed and disposed with 
great taste. (Baron Reiffenberg, De la 
jNinture tur Verre avx Pays Bos, published in 
the Now, Mhn. de VAcad, Bag. of Bnuselt 
for 1832.) R. N. W. 

ACKER, PETER, a clerer painter on 
glass, who was employed in Nordlingen about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. Some of 
his works are still preserred in the St 
George*s church of that place. (Byschlag, 
yih-dtijtgiaehe Geachleckta Hiatorie ; FioriUo, 
Gexhichte der Mahlerey, jrc.) R. N. W. 

A'CKERMANN, CONRAD ERNST, a 
celebrated German comedian, was bom about 
the commencement of the eighteenth century. 
He may be considered as the founder of the 
modem stage of Germany. During his long 
career as an actor he acquired considerable 
property, a great part of which he sjpent 
partly upon improving stage representations, 
and partly on educating and training such per- 
sons as he thought fit for his professioa In 
1749 he married, at Moskau, Sophia Char- 
lotte Schroder, the widow of the well-known 
organist Schroder of Berlin, and the mother 
of the celebrated actor Friederich Ludwig 
Schroder. At this time Ackermann was at 
the head of a wandering company of actors, 
with which he and his wife trarelied through 
Curland, Prussia, Poland, and ylsited £e 
principal towns of Germany and Switzerland. 
In 1764 he went with his company to Ham- 
burg, where in 1767 he undertook the ma- 
nagement of the theatre, which, owing to his 
exertions, and those of Lessing, in his "' Ham- 
borgische Dramaturgic," became the most 
floEurishing in Germany. Ackermann acted 
comic parts in a masterly manner, and nerer 
ceased to instruct those who were engaged 
by him, in matters which related to tl^ bu- 
siness of the stage. Alter his death, in 1771, 
ms wife, together with her son Friederich 
Ludwig, undertook the management of the 
theatre. [Schroedeb ; Lessing.] (Ersch 
and Gmber, j^gem, Eucydcpad, der Wit' 
smmh. tmd Kibate^ t. ** Ackermann.") L. & 

ACKERMANN, JACOB FIDE'LIS, was 
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bom at Rttdesheim, in 1765. He received 
his general education at Coin, and fk-om 1784 
to 1787 studied medicine at Wunbuig and 
at Mains. He trayelled through Germany 
and Italy, staying at the principal umTersities, 
especially at raTia, till 1 789, when he returned 
to Mainz and oonomeneed private tuition in 
medical jurisprudence. In 1792, his writings 
having attracted considerable attention, he 
was appointed professor ni botany in the 
uttiTersity, and in 1796 professor of anatomy. 
At this time he wrote his first essay on the 
peculiar chemico-vital system of phyriology 
which he maintained, and it broa^t him such 
reputation, that in 1804 he was chosen profeasor 
of anatomy at Jena, and in 1805 to the same 
office in tiie university of Heidelberg. He 
held this post till the time of his death, 
which occurred suddenly, in 1 8 Id. He efiected 
numerous improvements in the arrangements 
Kji the medical school, besides establuJibig a 
poUclinical institution, of which he was tiie 
chief director. 

J. F. Ackermann's chief works are those in 
which he attempted to supplant the current 
physiological theory of a vital principle, by 
one in which all the processes of the living 
body were made to depend on the diemical 
relations between the organised tissues and 
oxygen. He supposed *^ that the vital move- 
ments are nothing but the alternate eontrac- 
tions and dilatations of the organic tissue and 
the cells which compose the mechanical ele- 
ments of the organs, and that these movements 
depend on the dow combustion which goes on 
between oxygen and the materials, as well 
fluid as solid, ofthe organic body." {Kkineren 
Schriften, s. 163.) The first stage of thia 
slow combustion was thought to be effected 
in respiration, in which the oxygen combined 
with calcMic so as to form a lund of aura, or 
Msu-^BEff, and being received into the blood, 
united with certain principles of it, as gelatine, 
albumen, &o. Rendering the latter solid, as 
he imappmed, it formed the blood-globales, 
and as it passed along the vessds that convey 
red blood, oxidised aU the tissues with which 
it came in contact, making them at the same 
time contract so as to carry on the circulation 
of the blood. The essenee of nutrition vras 
made to consist in the particles of blood ixn- 
pregnated with oxyeen-aura (or, as he some- 
times calls it, vtto/cMer,) permeating the walls 
of the vessels, and becoming solid ; and in 
the refhse particles of the tissues, in which 
the combustion was completed, assuming the 
fluid fbrm, and entering the lymplmtics. 
And this chemical action he regarded as the 
origin of a mechanical force: for as the oxi- 
dised parts, when they are made fluid, separate 
from the cellular tissue (of which all organised 
substances are composed), the walls of the 
ceQs contract, force on the fluid with which 
they are charged, and arc, in their turn, agadn. 
dilated, when the particles to replace those 
that have separated are inserted into them. 
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THis constitutes the automatie trniMUift and 
througli this, by the constant action of the 
oxygen-aura in the blood upon the waUs of 
the left heart and arteries, the circulation is 
maintained. The same aura is separated from 
the blood-vessels of the brain, and stored up 
in that organ, and employed through the me- 
dium of the nerves to produce a more intense 
and prolonged slow combustion of the carbon 
from the cells of the muscles, for the production 
of their contractions, or, as he supposed, their 
actual condensation. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the details 
of this hypothesis } and it would hardly have 
merited any notice, had it not been among 
the first steps by which later physiologists 
were slowly brought to acknowledge that 
the essence of what is called a vital process 
does not consist in its being utterly dif- 
ferent from those observed in dead bodies ; 
but rather, that many of the processes which 
go on in the living body are only very complex 
examples of the mfluence of the same forces 
which operate in dead matter. Defective and 
erroneous as Ackermann's physiological sys- 
tem was, yet since he ^ve to oxygen both 
the name and the digmty of the *' principle 
of liiie," he set many on the search after the 
real infiuence of that element upon the eco- 
nomy, and what was yet more important, 
he shook the common fiuth in the less definite 
but hardly less erroneous systems of his pre- 
decessors. 

The following are the titles of Ackermann's 
chief works, and they will sufficientiy indicate 
the contents of those which do not relate to 
his hjrpothesis : — ** Dissertatio de IMscrimine 
Sexuum pneter Genitalia." This is better 
known in the German translation by JoS. 
Wenxel, Kobleni, 1788, 12mo. " De Ner- 
vorum(>pticomm inter se Nexu,** puUished in 
Blumenbach's " Bibliotheca Medica," iii. 837. 
'• Ueber die Kretinen," Gotiia, 8vo. 1790. 
** Versuch einer Ph^sischen Darstellnng der 
Lebenskrafte organisirter Korper," Fnnk- 
fort on the Mayn, 2 vols. 8vo. 1797 — 1800. 
''Infimtis Androg^fni Historia et Ichnogra- 
phia," folio, Jena, 1805. " De Humans Naturae 
Dignitate ; accedit de Nervei Systematis Pri- 
mordiis Prolusx)," 8vo. Heidelberg, 1811. 
This last is to establish that the heart is the 
centre of the nervous system, and that nerves 
are in the first instance formed from the blood 
which fiHers into its walls in the manner 
already mentioned. Besides these, he wrote 
several smaller essays, on fever, on typhus, 
Against phrenology, on the thyroid body, &c. ; 
the best of which were translated by C. Hoff- 
mann, with the titie ** Sanmilung der wich- 
tigsten lateinischen Schriften des J. F. Acker- 
xnann," 8vo. Speyer, 1816 ; and of which on 
account may be found in the " Almanach der 
VniTersitat Heidelberg auf das Jahr. 1813.'* 
(The life of Ackermann has been written by 
F. MoHer, in Ersch nnd Gmber's ABgemeine 
Eneyeiopadit.^ J. P. 
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A0KERMANK,JOHANNCBRl8TtAK 
GOTTLIEB, the son of aphvsician at Zeulen 
rode, a small town in VogUand, a district of 
Upper 8axony,where he was bom on February 
17. 1756. He lost his father while young, 
and was brought up by an uncle, to whom he 
owed his taste for classical literature. In 1 7 7 1 
he repaired to Jena, whence he removed to 
Oottingen, where he had the benefit of Heyne's 
instractioD in the classics. He took his degree 
at Gdttingen, on September 14. 1775, and 
then visited Halle, where he remained for 
two years, in the capacity of a private teacher 
at the university. On receiving the appoint- 
ment of physician to his native town, he re- 
turned thither, and continued at Zeulenrode 
till 1786, when he was chosen as successor to 
Wittwer in the chemical chair at Altorf He 
was afterwards appointed professor of patho- 
logy and therapeutics in the same university, 
which office he held till his death, on March 
9. 1801. 

During his lifotime, Ackermann had con- 
siderable reputation as a practitioner, but he 
is remembered principally as a bibliographer, 
and a man of great learning. The lives of 
Hippocrates, Galen, and other Greek physi- 
cians, which he contributed to tiie edition of 
** Bibliotheca Gnsca " of Fabricius, by Harles, 
have been greatly praised, and were pro- 
nounced by Baldinger to be masterpieces of 
erudition and criticism. 

The principal of Ackermann*s other works 
are— 1. ^ Abhandlung ueber die Kentniss und 
Heilung des Trismus^" 8. Numberg, 1778, 
(** An Essi^ on the Dia^osis and Treatment 
of Locked Jaw "). This is an enlarged version 
of his inaugural dissertation. The most valu- 
able part of it are his observations on infantile 
trismus^ a disease which was very prevalent 
in Yogtland. 2. " Ueber die Krankheiten der 
Gelehrten, &c** Numberg, 1777 ("On the 
Diseases of Students, and tiie best Means for 
their Prevention axid Cure**). This is a 
book which mi^ht now be read with pleasure 
and profit It is divided into two parts ; the 
first of which treats of the predisposing causes 
dt disease in persons of studious habits, of 
mental labour, and the influence of the mind 
on the body ; of the influence of a constrained 
posture of the body on health, and of the 
diseases of studious persons. Ls the second 
part he considers the dietetics of studentsi, 
and gives directions for the cure of particular 
diseases. The whole is enlivened with interest- 
ing iHnstrations, and shows much good sense. 
8. ''Das Leben Johann Konrad DippeFs,^ 
Leipsig, 1781, 8. ("Memoirs of J. C. Dippel 'Tf, 
Leipzig, 8vo. 4. *' Instntiones Historise M«* 
dicinse," Niimberg, 1793. 8vo. This history 
is somewhat too briei^ and does not come 
down later than the restoration criT Greek me- 
dicine, after the decay of the Arabic schooL 5. 
** Handbuch der ausuebenden Arzneywissen- 
schoft und Wundarsney kunst bey Anneen im 
Felde,"ftc. Leipzig, 1797, 2 bd. 8. (<« Manual 
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of Practical Medicine and Surgery, for diense 
of Military Surgeons,") 2 vols. 8to. Besides 
these, Ackermann wrote many other works of 
less importance, the titles of which are given 
in the ** Biographic Medicale." {Bwgraphk 
Midicale; works of Ackermann.) C. W. 

ACKERMANN, RUDOLPH, was bom 
at StoUberg in Saxony, in 1764, and brought 
up as a coach-builder. He came early in 
life to England, and for some time acted as a 
carriage draftsxnan, which led to an acquaint- 
ance with artists, and finally to his becoming 
a printseller, in which bu^nese he met with 
great success. His establishment in the 
Strand was well known and highly esteemed 
in all parts of the world. As a publisher, 
his most splendid productions were the ** Mi- 
crocosm of London," consisting of interior 
views of public buildings of the metropolis, 
and the Histories of Westminster Abbey, the 
universities, and the public schools. His 
** Repository," a magazine devoted half to 
&shion and half to the fine arts, was long 
a public fiivourite ; hut the " Forget-me- 
Not " was the most remarkable work he ever 
issued, as it became the progenitor (in Eng- 
land) of the numerous Annuals. Towards 
the end of his career he took an active part 
in the supply of literature to the states of 
Spanish America, both by publishing anumber 
of translations in the Spanish language, and 
by forming branch establishments for book 
and print-selling in Mexico, and other prin- 
cipal cities of the American continent He may 
be said to have introduced lithography, as a 
fine art, into this country. Mr. Andre had, 
indeed, produced some specimens in London, 
in 1801 ; and the process remained in use for 
copying purposes m some of the government 
offices ; but it was not until Mr. Ackennann, 
in 1817, setup a press, engaged Prout and 
other eminent artists to make drawings, and 
placed the result before the public in his 
periodical ** Repository," that attention was 
drawn to the capabilities of the art, and it 
began to take rapid strides towards its present 
comparative perfection. Mr. Ackermann was 
also among the first to introduce lighting by 
gas. He erected an apparatus on his own 
Ijremises for the manufiicture of the new 
light, before the formation of any company, 
and on some occasions of r^oicing astonished 
the public by the brilliancy of his illu- 
minations. He distinguished himself in 
1813 by tiie zeal with which he promoted 
the subscription in behalf of the sufferers by 
the war in Germany, which at length amounted 
to upwards of 100,000iL in addition to the 
Bame sum fi*om parliament He acted as 
secretary to the ftmd, and sacrificed much 
of his valuable time to the conducting 
of the necessary correspondence. This pro- 
cured him an enthusiastic reception from his 
fellow-countrymen on his subsequently visit- 
ing Germany, and from the King of Saxony 
the badge of the order of civil merit After 
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realinng a fortune by his budnes^, Mr. Acker- 
mann retired in 1830, and died at his villa at 
Finchley, on the 30th of March, 1834. {AJL- 
gemeine Deutsche RecU-Encyclopadie, Leipzig, 
1833, I 56. ; Raaository of Arts, ^c, new 
series, iii. 225. ; (xentleman*8 Magazine, 1834.) 

ACKWORTH, GEORGE, LI^D., which 
degree was conferred upon him by the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, in 1566. But he was of the 
University of Cambridge, and was public 
orator there. He was in great favour with 
Archbishop Parker, and a writer in the 
Reformation controversy against Sanders* 
defence of the supremacy of Rome. The 
titie of the work is wrongly given in Wood's 
Athena: (ed. 1691, vol. i. fol. 726), and is cor- 
rectiy this : ^ De visibili Rom* Anarchia, 
contra Nich. Sanderi Monarchiam, Upokryo- 
/i^oi', libri duo.*' This was printed by Day, 
in 1573. Before that time he had published 
" Oratio in Restitutione BucerietFagii,*' (8vo. 
1562,) the two foreign divines whose bodies 
had been disinterred and burnt in the reign 
of Queen Mary. He was admitted an td- 
vocate in the Court of Arches in 1562, and 
in 1575 had a dispensation to hold another 
living with the rectory of Elingdon in the 
diocese of Salisbury. It is said he was after- 
wards deprived of his preferment, and went 
to Ireland. (^Ath. Oxon, ; Kennet, in Zatud^ 
MS. ; Lowndes* Bibliographer'sManval.) J. H. 

ACLAND, LADY HARRIET, wife of 
John Dyke Acland, Esq., eldest son of Sir 
Thomas Acland of Columb-John, Devonshire, 
who served with distinction in the English 
army during the American war of inde- 
pendence with the rank of miijor. She 
was daughter of the Earl of Uchester, ac- 
companied her husband to Canada in 1776, 
and endured all the hardships of the cam- 
paign. When the attack on Ticonderoga 
was ordered, she was only prevented by her 
husband's positive commands from sharing in 
the danger. On the day after the fort was taken, 
he being badly wounded, she crossed hake 
ChampUun to join him ; and from that moment 
she determined to be no more separated from 
her husband, though a rude tumbril was the 
only vehicle that could be procured for her 
use. Soon after, a tent in which the mijor 
and his wife were sleeping took fire, and Uie 
mejor was badly burnt in his efforts to rescue 
Lady Harriet from the fiames. In the action 
at Stillwater, October 8th, 1777, M^jor Ac- 
land commanded the grenadiers on the left, 
who were overpowered by numbers, and the 
British camp was stormed by Arnold, who 
gained a complete victory. The miyor was 
shot through the legs, and taken prisoner. 
During this iWon, as well as during a pre- 
vious one, a few days before. Lady Harriet 
was stationed ii\ a tent used for the purpose 
of an hospital fo}^ the troops, amid the groans 
of the dying, and.; in full hearing of the roar 
of artillery and pjusketry. When the intelli- 
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gence of her calamity reached her, she appllied 
to General Burgo3me, the British commander, 
for a letter to the American general, Gates, 
into whose lines she had determined to throw 
herself; that she might partake of her hus- 
band's captiyity, and dress his wounds. Bur- 
goyne had not even a glass of wine to offer 
ner ; but he furnished her with the letter re- 
quired^ and she set off in an open boat, at- 
tended by Mr. Brudenell, the artillery chap- 
lain, one female servant, and the major's valet, 
who had still a ball in his shoulder, received 
a few days before. To add to her distress, 
when she reached the enemy's outposts, the 
sentinels refused to allow the party to hmd, 
or to proceed further, and she was ke|>t seven 
hours in wet, cold, and darkness, until day- 
light appeareid, and she was permitted to land. 
General Gates treated her with humane polite- 
ness, and she attended on her husband, until 
he recovered from his wounds. The mjijor 
died in England, in 1788. Some authorities 
attribute his death to the effects of his wounds ; 
while others state that he was shot through 
the head by a Lieutenant Lloyd, who had 
accused the Americans of cowardice, and been 
roughly contradicted by Acland. She sur- 
vived her husband twenty-seven years, and 
to the last could not hear an allusioiK to his 
name without tears. Shortly before her 
death it was discovered that for sixteen years 
she had suffered from a hopeless cancer, 
which she had concealed ftx>m her nearest 
relatives in order to spare their anxiety. 
She died in 1815, after outliving all her 
children. Her figure is described as having 
been peculiarly feminine and delicate. A 
portrait of her standing in the boat was ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy, and engraved, 
soon after her return to England. No episode 
of the American war excited more largely 
the sympathy of the public, both in Eng- 
land and America, than the story of Lady 
Harriet Acland. (Burgoyne, State of the 
Expedition from Canada, p. 127 — 130. ; Allen, 
American Biographical bicHanarv, 2d edit 
p. S.; Betham, Baronetage of England, iL 33, 
34.; MS. communication.) J. W. 

ACLAND, REV. JOHN, is designated 
on his title-pages "• Rector of Broad-clist, and 
one of His Mijesty's justices of peace for 
the county of Devon." He is the author of 
a tract entitled "■ A Plan for rendering the 
Poor independent on Public Contribution ; 
Ibunded on a basis of the Friendly Societies 
eonmionly called Clubs ; " 8vo. Exeter, 1786; 
which excited considerable attention when it 
first appeared. The scheme which it pro- 
posed, of a general national box-club, to be 
established by act of parliament, and to 
which every individual of the population 
between the ages of twenty-one and thirty 
should be obliged to subscribe in proportion 
to their earnings or income, was approved 
of and recommended by Dr. Price ; and a 
full account of it is given by Sir Fred. Eden, 
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in his << State of the Poor," vol i. pp. 873-—^ 
380. The pamphlet was answered in '< The 
Insufliciency of the Causes to which the In- 
crease of our Poor and of the Poor's Rates 
have been commonly ascribed ; the true one 
stated ; with an Enquiry into the Mortality 
of Country Houses of Industry, and a slight 
general View of Mr. Acland's Plan for ren- 
dering the Poor independent ; " by the Rev. J. 
Hewlett; 8vo. London, 1788. Sir Fred. Eden 
does not consider Mr. Hewlett's objections 
to be well founded, but he admits that Mr. 
Acland's scheme has many great defects, 
some of which, as he states them, are not of 
detail, but fundamental Acland also pub-> 
lished ^ An Answer to a Pamphlet published 
by Edward King, Esq., in which he attempts 
to prove the public utility of the National 
Debt ; a confutation of that pernicious doc- 
trine, and a true statement of the real cause 
of the present high price of provisions ; " 8vo. 
1796. G. L. C. 

ACME. [Hebod.] 

ACOLUTH (Latinised Acoluthus), AN- 
DREW, was bom on the 6th of March, 
1654, at Bemstadt His fiither, who pos- 
sessed a ccmsiderable knowledge of oriental 
hmguag^es, made his son learn Hebrew from 
his earliest childhood, and in his sixth year 
the boy is said to have spoken it with the 
same ease as his mother-tongue. With the 
same facility he acquired the Latin, Greek, 
Chaldee, and Arabic languages, which he 
studied while a pupil at the gymnasium of 
Breslau. During his academical course at 
Wittenberg he made himself familiar with 
the Samaritan, the Ethiopian, and Persian 
hm^uages, under the instruction of Augustus 
Pfeifer, to whom he conceived such an at- 
tachment, that when his master left Witten- 
berg, Acoluth followed him to Modzibor and 
Stroppen. In the latter place he also began 
the study of the Moorish lan^^uage, of Turkish, 
Coptic, Armenian, and Chinese. Not satis- 
fied with an extensive knowledge of lan- 
guages, he applied himself for some time to 
astronomy, in order to enable himself to ac^ 
quire a correct knowledge of oriental history 
and antiquities. In 1674 he went for a short 
time to Leipzig, and thence to Wittenberg, 
where he gave private instruction in Hebrew ; 
but, being in a weak state of health, he re- 
turned to Leipzig, by the advice of his phy- 
sician. At Leipzig he threw himself again 
into a new course of studies; he learned 
English, Italian, French, and Dutch, and 
continued to give lessons in the oriental 
languages. In 1676 he obtained his degree 
of M. A., and at the same time permission to 
lecture in the university. Some years after- 
wards, when Leipzig was visited by the 
plague, he went to Breslau, where, in 1683, 
he was appointed preacher of the Church of 
the Eleven Thousand Virgins, and soon after 
professor of Hebrew in the Gymnasium Eli- 
zabethanum. Several ecclesiastical dignities 
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weve Bubeeqnently conferred apon liim, ind 
in 1701 he was elected a member of the 
academy of sciences at Berlin, and King 
Frederic I. of Pmsua granted him an annual 
pension of 200 thalers. Owing to his ex- 
traordinary^ knowledge of languages, the 
universities of Leipzig, Greifswald, and 
Erfurt made him rery munificent o£Eers, 
which, however, he did not accept He con- 
tinued in his ecclesiastical duties at Breslau 
until his death, on the 7th of November, 
1704. 

Acoluthus had an insatiable thirst after 
knowledge. His works are still of great in- 
terest to the students of oriental languages. 
The following have appeared in print, but 
many others have never yet been published : — 
** Obadias Armenus, quocum Analysi Vocum 
Armenicarum Grammatica, et Collatione Ver- 
■ionis ArmenicsB cum Fontibus aliisque max- 
imam partem Orientalibus Versionibus, exhi- 
betur primumin Germania Specimen Charac- 
terum Armenicorum.'' Leipzig, 1680, 4to. 
This work has no great critical value ; but 
the author spent a considerable sum of money 
upon it, as he had the Armenian types made 
at his own expense. ** De Aquls amaris Ma- 
ledictionem inferentibus, vulgo dictis Zelo- 
typiK." Leipzig, 1682, 4to. «* Tetrapla Al- 
coranica, sive Specimen Alcorani Qnadri- 
linguis, Arabici, Persici, Turcici, LatinL" 
Berlin, 1701, foL This specimen of the 
Koran consists of only fifty-seven pages. He 
had collected thirty different copies of the 
Korlm, and intended to publish a complete and 
correct edition of the Arabic text, but he died 
before this was accomplished. ** Biblia parva 
Polyglotta, hoc est. Dicta Veteris et Novi Tes^ 
tamenti Classica, e Textu S. Hebraeo nee non 
Versionibus Chaldaica, Spiaca, Samaritana, 
Arabica, Persica, iEthiopica, Armenica, 
GrsBca, Septuagintavirali, et Vulgata recen- 
sita.'' Leipzig, 1681, 4to. Several of his 
letters are contained in Leibnitz's ** Collec- 
tanea Etymologica." An important disser- 
tation by him on epochs and the year of the 
oriental nations, entitled " De vanis Epochis 
et Anni Forma veterum Orientalinm, &c." ia 
contuned in L. Du Four et Lon|p^erue*s 
** Dissertationes," which were edited by 
Winckler. Leipzig, 1750, 4to. ^Neue Bei- 
trage von alien tmdneven Sachen, p. 414, &c.; 
Baumgarten, HcUluche BibUothek^ iii. 377, 
&C. ; Jocher, AUgenu Gdehrt Lexic, i. 66., and 
Adelung's Supplement, p. 168, &c.) L. S. 

ACOMINA'TUS, MICHAEL, C^KOfupd- 
T09, Mtxo^^) an elder brother of Acominatus 
Nicetas, who was metropolitan of Athens. 
Besides a life, or rather lamentation on the 
death, ofhis brother, he wrote numerous works, 
chiefly consisting of sermons and orations de- 
livered on various occasions. One of them 
only, " Homilia in Ramos Palauurum," has 
been published in a Latin translation by 
Combefisius, in his " BiUioth. Coneionatbria," 
torn. iii. A list of his other works, which 
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only exist in MS. in several libraries, is given 
by Fabricius, Biblioth. Gr. vii. 737. note oo.) 

L.Su 

ACOMINATUS, NICETAS. OAica^i- 
vdrros, 'Nuc^irof.) A Byzantine historian who 
lived about the end of the twelfth and the 
beginning of the thirteenth century of our 
»ra. He was a native of Coloesc, afterwards 
called ChoniB, in Phrygia, whence he ge- 
nerally bears Uie surname of Choniates. He 
held several hig^ ofiices at the court of Con- 
stantinople, such as that of logothetes and 
prefect of the sacrum cubiculum, and others, 
which are enumerated at full length on the 
title-page of his great historical work. In 
1 189 he is said to have been appointed go- 
vernor of Philippopolis, by the emperor Isaae 
Angelas. In 1204, when Constantinople was 
taken by the Franks, Acominatus fled with 
his wife and children to Nicsea, where he 
died in 1216. Acominatus was a man of 
great talents ; but the misery of his country, 
which he witnessed, appears to have created 
in his mind a kind of bitterness, and an im- 
placable hatred of the Franks or Latins. 
This feeling, and the dechimatory and arti* 
ficial style of his writings, which be has in 
common with most Bysandne writers, leave 
an unpleasing impression on the reader. 

His most important woric, which is pre* 
served entire, is the ** History of the Byzan- 
tine Emperors *," it begins with the reign of 
Joannes Comnenus (a.d. 1118), and goes 
down to the year 1206. It consists of twenty- 
one books, but is divided into ten distinct 
works. The first consists of one book only, 
and contains the history of Joannes Cofm-* 
nenn8,from 1118 till 1143; the second, lironi 
book iL to viiL, contains the history of Manud 
Comnenus, from 1143 till 1180^ the third, 
consisting of the eighth book only, contains 
the history of Alexius Comnenus, fhnn 1 180 
till 1183 ; the fourth contains in two books 
the history of AndronicnsConmenus, 1183-5 ; 
the fifth comprises in three books the first 
reign of Isaae Angelns, 1185-95 j the sixth, 
consisting of three books, contains the his- 
tory of Alexius Angelns, brother of Isaac 
Angelns, 1195 — 1203; the seventh gives in 
one book the history of the second reign ci 
Isaac Angelns, and that of bis son Alex- 
ius, 1203-4; the eighth, consisting of the 
nineteenth book, contains tiie histcry <^ 
Aleuus Duca, snmamed Murzofius, or the 
events of the year 1204 ; the ninth, consisting 
of the twentieth book, gives the events of the 
year 1204, which took place after the taking 
of Constantinople, April 12. 1204 ; the last 
work, which consists of the twenty-first book, 
contains the history of the reign of Baldwin 
of Flanders, 1204-6. 

The first edition at this great historical 
work appeared at Basel, 1557» fi>iio, with a 
Latin translation by H*Wol£ It was re- 
printed at Geneva in 1593, 4ta ; this edition 
is more nselnl than the former, having a 
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good index, and the clironology added by 
Simon Gonlartius. In 1647 it was again 
printed at Paris in foL in the ** Corpus Scrip- 
torum Uistorise Byzantinse," by C. H. Fa- 
brottus, who added a Glossariam Gneco-bar- 
barom. This collection of the Byzantine 
historians was re-printed at Venice in 1729, 
and a new edition is now in progress in Ger- 
many. There is a MS. in the Bodleian li- 
brary, which contains an account of the taking 
of Constantinople, in two books, ascribed to 
Acominatus Nicetas ; but this work is only 
an extract from his great work made by a 
later writer, who has also made some addi- 
tions of his own. 

Besides the history of the Byzantine em- 
peror, Acominatus also wrote a Thesaurus 
of the orthodox faith (^^vaufAs ipeaio^tas), 
in twenty-seven books, during his retreat at 
Nicasa. The original of his work has never 
been printed, and there is only a Latin 
translsdon by Peter Morelli of the first five 
books, which was published at Paris, 1561, 
1579, and 1610, and at Geneva in 1629, with 
notes. The translation is also reprinted in 
Uke ** Bibliotheca Patrum.*' Manuscripts of 
the Greek original exist in the royal library 
of Paris, and in the Bodleian library, though 
' the latter only contains an abridgment of the 
original work. Some other less important 
works of Acominatus are scattered in various 
libraries, and have not been published. 

The life of Acominatus Nicetas was written 
by his elder brother, Michael Acominatus, 
under the title of ** Monodia," of which only 
a Latin translation by Peter Morelli is pub- 
lished, Paris 1566, which is reprinted in the 
*' Biblioth. Patnim,Lugd. Bat'' voL xxv. p.l80. 
(Fabricins, BiblwA, Qrcsc. vii. 737, &c. L. S. 

ACONZ KGVER, STEPHEN, an Arme- 
nian writer of distinction, the son of Gregory 
Aconz Kover and Azad Chenganos, was bom 
on die 20th November, 1740, at Giirgevo, a 
town in Transylvania. The femily from which 
he was descended had left Armenia in 1330, at 
the epoch of the &11 of the Armenian kingdom ; 
and it(er migrating first to the Crimea and then 
to Wallachia and Moldavia, httd settled in Tran- 
sylvania In 1654, where it held a distinguished 
rank among die Armenian colonies established 
in that country, and was enrolled in the nobility 
of the kingdom of Hungary. After studying 
at the Armenian college of Ibisfidva, called by 
the Germans Elisabedistadt, Aconz declared 
his predilection for a monastic life ; and at 
the age of seventeen was sent to complete his 
studies at the convent of St. Lazarus, on the 
island of that name, at Venice. This convent 
was already the centre of Armenian learning, 
though onhy fonnded in. 1740, the year of 
Aconz's birth, by the celebrated Mechitar, for 
the conversion of his conntrymen from the 
tenets of the separate Armenian church to 
those of die Roman Catholic fhith. On the 
10th of July, 1 763, AconiE assomed the priest- 
hood, and was soon after appointed to the 
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chair of philosophy, dognmtic theology, and 
morals. In 1775 he published a work on 
rhetoric, in Armenian, in which principles 
drawn from the works of Cicero and Quin- 
tilian were supported by examples taken from 
the best Latin and Armenian authors, and so 
judiciously arranged that the book at once ac- 
quired an unexampled degree of popularity. On 
the 25th of July, 1785, he was appointed vicar- 
general of the convent, in which capacity he 
had to conduct an extensive correspondence 
with the Catholic- Armenian missionaries and 
colleges all oyer the East This did not pre- 
vent his lending continued and important as- 
sistance to the Abbe Lourdet, who was sent to 
St Lazarus at the expense of the King of 
France, to compile an Armenian and Latin 
vocabulary, which still remains in manuscript 
at the royal library of Paris, its publication 
having been preveoCbd by the outbreak of the 
revolution. It is not unworthy of notice, as 
illustrating Aconz's character, that when, in 
1789, the Abbot Melchiori visited the shrine 
of Loretto, the vicar was taken with him at his 
own request, and that his biographer, Pianton, 
speaks with emphasis of his ** repeated kisses 
impressed on the sacred walls, accompanied 
with the tears that burst from his eyes." In the 
following year Aconz was entrusted with the 
spiritual charge of the Armenian cities in 
Transylvania, where he remained for the next 
ten years, discharging his duties with zeal, 
and preaching very eloquently in the Hun- 
garian language. A new church, an hos- 
pital, and a college were erected under his 
auspices ; and his character rose so high, that 
in die year 1800, when he was summoned to 
Venice to assist in the election of a new abbot- 
general on the death of Melchiori, and went 
to take leave of his friend Martonfi the bishop 
of Transylvania, Martonfi told him that he 
was sure he should never see him more, for 
if the conclave then assembled at Venice did 
not choose him pope, the monks of St Lazarus 
would be sure to choose him abbot The pre- 
diction proved tme; for on the 9th of October, 
1800, he was diosen abbot without one dis- 
sentient voice, except, according to ecclesi- 
astical etiquette, his own. For the next 
twenty-four years he continued the head of 
the litde community of St Lazarus, which 
under his direction seemed to gain new vigour 
from the storms that shook all around it 
When, in 1806, the French held possession of 
Venice, and demanded an account of the re- 
venues of all the convents, he succeeded in 
obtaining a special exemption for that of the 
Armenians. In 1810, by a decree of Napoleon, 
all the missions throughout his empire were 
suppressed ; but a peculiar edict was soon after- 
wanis issued b^ the emperor, revoking the for- 
mer so ftr as It affected the commumty of St 
Lazarus. The biographers of Aconz do not 
mention the arguments he used; but from the 
very entertaining narrative of Baron Zach, 
himself aa Hungarian, who, on visiting the 
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island in 1807, recetyed and communicated an 
agreeable sorprise, on hearing and speaking 
his native tongue, it appears that, in the year 
before, the abbot had represented that the 
revenues of St Lazarus were principally 
drawn from the Levant, and spent m Venice ; 
so that by suppressing it, the government 
would only iigure its own subjects. He 
had made an appeal also to the love of 
letters, by pointing out that it was in this 
island almost alone that Armenian literature 
was nourished and preserved ; and, indeed, 
under his administration the press of St 
Lazarus assumed an activity which excited 
general surprise. The works of Aconz him- 
self were of some extent " A System of Uni- 
versal Geography," in 1 1 vols. 8vo., which was 
published m 1802 and subsequent years, was 
entirely compiled by him, with the exception 
of the fifth and sixth vdlumes, comprising 
Turkey in Europe, by his pupil Luke Ingigian. 
The manuscript of the twelfth and thirteenth 
volumes, by Aconz, which had been sent to 
Constantinople for inspection and correction 
by some Armenians in that capital, was un- 
fortunately destroyed by fire, and never re- 
written. Though the circumstance is not 
mentioned by any of his biographers, the 
whole work is based on the geography of 
Bilsching, In 1819 appeared the ** Sacred 
History of the Old Testament," in 4 vols. 8vo. ; 
and in 1814, the'* Sacred History of the New 
Testament," in 3 vols. ; both of which works 
had been compiled long before. Of his other 
productions, the most deserving of mention is 
the ** Life of Mechitar," the founder of the 
convent of St Lazarus, which was published 
in 1 voL 8vo. in 1810. The whole of these 
works are in Church Armenian. Besides his 
improvements of the press of the convent, 
Aconz formed a collection of philosophical 
instruments, which were furnished by the 
best makers of London ; but at the time of 
Baron Zach*s visit none of the monks knew 
how to use them. The abbot had a peculiar 
gift, according to his fHend and biographer, 
Pianton, in obtaining contributions for the 
convent : ** Nor will I adduce any other 
proof," he exclaims, ** of his prevailing and 
most gentle violence over the hearts of others, 
than by naming that illustrious cavalier, 
Alexander Raphael, whose liberality our 
grateful Mechitarists will never cease to ce- 
lebrate." Mr. Raphael, a merchant of London, 
founded a charity for the education of Armenian 
youth under the direction of the monks of 
St Lazarus, whose conduct in its management 
though impeached by a petition of the son of 
the founder, Mr. Raphael, once member for 
Carlow, was sanctioned by a decision of Lord 
Lyndhurst in the court <^ chancery on May 
9th, 1842. The visitors to St Lazarus were 
numerous and Illustrious : in the list of them 
given by Pianton, we notice the name of 
** the duke of Clauchester" but not that of Lord 
Byron, who spent some time there in stadying 
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Armenian, when, as he said, he wanted to 
** twist his mind round some severe study." 
The attention of Aconz was not confined to 
his convent: he established three new col- 
leges in Constantinople, Astracan, and the 
Crimea. He was in much favour with Pope 
Pius the Seventh, who in 1804 appointed hun 
archbishop of Siunia in Armenia, ** in par- 
tibus infideUum." After two years* gradual 
decline, he died, at the island of St Lazarus, 
on the 23d of January, 1824, in the 84th year 
of his age. He is described by Zach, in 1807, 
as a ** venerable old man with a white beard, 
very tall in stature, of an imposing aspect, 
and a sweet and prepossessing physiognomy;" 
and in 1816, by Lord Byron, as a **fine old 
fellow, with the beard of a meteor." (Pianton, 
Elogio di StefcmoAcomioKOver^ Venice, 1825 ; 
Vita Reverendiasimi Steph. Acontii Koverfpos- 
tulante A, Raphael, 9cripia Armenice atque 
Latine, Venice, 1825. ; Sukias Somal, Quadro 
delta Storia Letteraria di Armenia, p. 194, 
&c. ; Zach, Correspondance Astronomique, v. 7, 
&c. ; Moore, Letters and JoumaU of Lord 
Byron, edit of 1833, ii. 292.) T. W. 

ACO'NZIO, or, in Latin, ACO NTIUS, 
JAMES, was born at Trent, probably about 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. He 
appears to have been an ecclesiastic by pro- 
fession ; but little or nothing is known of him 
till, in consequence of having relinquished the 
Roman Catholic faith, he left his native 
country, in 1557, and proceeded first to 
Switzerland, thence to Strassburg, and finally 
to England, where it is ascertained that he 
was in 1560, and where he is supposed to 
have resided till his death, which probably took 
place in or about 1566. He is said to have 
professed, or at least to have conformed to. 
Calvinism in Switzerland; in England he 
attached himself to the Dutch Church in 
Austin Friars, which, as being considered to 
enjoy an exemption fh>m episcopal juris- 
diction under a charter of Edward VL, was 
at this time the common refuge of foreign 
nonconformists. Acontius was allowed a 
small pension by Queen Elizabeth ; but he 
speaks of it in a passage of one of his printed 
works as if it had been bestowed upon him 
in his quality of engineer, or student of the 
art of fortification, a subject which had en- 
gaged much of his attention. 

The best known work of Acontius is his 
famous ** Stratagems of Satan " (as it is com- 
monly designated), first printed at Basle, in 
18mo., in 1565, under the title of ** Strata- 
gematum SatansB LibriOcto ; Jacobo Acontio 
authore." It is not true, as commonly stated, 
that, in this edition of 1565, the title is ex* 
panded by the addition of the words — *' in 
religionis ne^tio, per superstitionem, errorem, 
heresim, odium, calumniam, schisma, &o." 
The work is dedicated, in an inscription on the 
back of the title-page, to Queen Elizabeth. 
The eight books in &is, commonly said to be 
the first edition, fill 41 1 pages ; and then foK 
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lows, as had been intimated on the title-page, 
his epistle on the editing of books, or what 
is there called ** Eruditissima Epistola de 
Ratione edendoriim librorum, ad Joanuem 
Wolfium Tigurinum, eodem anthore," in 13 
unpaged leaves, dated ** Londini, 12 kaL 
Dec, 1562." Bayle, and the biographical dic- 
tionaries following him, speak of this epistle 
as if it had first appeared in an edition of 
the " Stratagemata," which was brought out 
at Basle, in 1610, under the care of Jacobus 
Grasserus. The ** Stratagemata " has been 
several times reprinted in Uie original, though 
not, as far as we can discover, either at Oxford 
in 1631, at London in 1648, or at Oxford in 
1650, as asserted by Watt ; and it has also 
been translated into most modem European 
languages. Debure mentions a French 
edition, under the title of ** Les Ruses de 
Satan, trad, du Latin de Jacques Aconce," 
printed in 4to., at Basle, in 1565 ; that is, in 
the same year in which the original came 
out, if what is conmionly described as the 
first edition really was so. There is an 
English translation, in 4to., printed at London 
in 1651, entitled ^ Darkness Discovered ; or, 
the Devil*8 secret Stratagems laid open ; 
whereby he labours to mike havock of the 
people of God by his wicked and damnable 
designs for destroying the kingdom of Christ : 
wherein is contained an exquisite method of 
disputation about religion, and putting an 
end to all controversies in matters of con* 
science ; written by Jacobus Acontiua." There 
is a head of Acontius prefixed, and the trans- 
lation is introduced in a preface by John 
Goodwin, dated, ** From my study, Ooleman- 
street, London, Feb. 9. 1647;" and a com- 
mendatory letter from Mr. John Dury to 
Mr. Samuel Hartlib, dated, " St James's, Fe- 
bruary 9. 1648 " (probably the same day). 
Perhaps the first edition of this translation 
may have appeared in 1648. Goodwin was 
a very disputatious and somewhat turbulent 
theologian of those days ; he had been vicar 
of Coleman-street, but was ejected in 1645, 
although both a republican in politics and an 
Independent in his principles of church go- 
vernment In doctrine, however, he was 
an Arminian, Dury, again, was a presby- 
terian minister, and one of the Assembly of 
Divines. Acontius, in this work, avoids 
polemics ; but its spirit has been considered 
by the generality of orthodox divines as 
much too catholic and tolerant It has been 
objected that his principles would throw open 
a door to errors and heresies of all kinds ; 
and as for his own particular opinions, they 
have been denounced by some as Arian, by 
others as Socinian, by others as approaching 
to mere Deism. But probably these charges 
have had their origin as much in the zeal of 
those making them as in anything that 
Acontius has written. The natural piety 
a,nd blameless life of the man are universally 
admitted, as well as his learning, the acute- 
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ness of his onderstanding, and the elegance 
of his style. One of his critics, who has most 
severely reprehended the laxity of his theo- 
logy, has applied to him what has been said 
of Origen — ** ubi bene nemo melius, ubi 
male nemo pejus; — where well, none has 
done better ; where ill, none worse." (Sal- 
denus, De Libris, p. 337., as quoted by Bayle. 
Salden was a Protestant clergyman at the 
Hajgue.) 

There is besides a treatise by Acontius en- 
titled, in the first edition, printed in 12mo. at 
Basil, in 1558, " Jacobi Acontil Tridentini 
de Methodo, hoc est, de recta investigan- 
darum tradendarumque scientiarum ratione." 
(pp. 138.) This work has also been several 
tmies reprinted, and it is inserted in the 
collection of tracts *' De Studiis bene Institu- 
endis," published at Utrecht in 1658. The 
subject is not that afterwards taken up by 
Bacon, the method of discovering knowledge, 
but only the methodical arrangement of know- 
ledge already discovered, with a view to its 
speediest acquirement and most effective 
exposition. Near the beginning the author 
declares that if he had a son, or any other 
young man in whom he was greatly interested, 
who had a prospect of having thirty years to 
devote to stndy, he would advise him rather 
to spend the first twenty in the study of the 
principles of method, reserving only ten for 
everything else, than to ^ve the whole 
thirty to tibe attempt to acquire a knowledge 
of science and literature without such pre- 
paration. Acontius, however, although he 
did not anticipate Bacon, had more than a 
presentiment that the world in his day was 
upon the eve of a new philosophical sra ; as 
is evident from a remarkable passage, which 
has been oflen quoted in his epistle to Wolff. 

In this epistle he speaks of a work upon 
fortification (Oppidorum Muniendorum Ars),*" 
which he had written in Italian, and was 
then employed in rendering into Latin. Bayle 
did not believe that this work had ever ap- 
peared ; but it was printed at Geneva, both 
in Italian and Latin, in 1585. He also tells 
his friend Wolff that he had made some pro- 
gress in a work upon logic ; which, how- 
ever, has not been printed. (Tiraboschi, 
Delia Letteratura Italiana, tom.vii. par. i. pp. 
375. 474.) G. L. C. 

A'CORIS CAxopw), a king of Egypt, who 
about the year b. c. 385, entered into an alli- 
ance with Evagoras, king of Cyprus, who was 
at war with Artaxerxes Mnemon of Persia, 
Acoris supported his ally Evagoras with a 
considerable force and fifty ships, and also sent 
him from Egypt both money and provisions. 
Evagoras, aner losing a great sea battle, was 
besie^d by the Persians in Salamis of Cyprus, 
At night he left Salamis, entrusting the ma- 
nagement of affairs to his son Pythagoras, 
and sailed to Egypt, where he endeavoured to 
persuade Acoris to join lum with all his forces 
against the common enemy, Acoris again 
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gaye him a sum of money, bot a much smaller 
one than Evagoras had expected. Evagoras 
-was obliged to conclude peace with Persia, 
and Acorifl now entered into an alliance with 
€^ao8, a rebelliouB Persian admiral, with the 
view of continuing the war against Persia. 
Gaos was soon afterwards assassinated ; but 
Acoris was determined to carry out his plan, 
and for this purpose he assembled, about 877 
B. c, a great number of mercenaries, chiefly 
Greeks, who were attracted by his munificent 
pay. But as he had no general to command 
these forces, he engaged Ohabrias the Athe- 
nian, who accepted tht king's offer without 
consulting his own couktrymen, who were 
then at peace with Persia. Phamabazus, 
the chief general of the Persians, sent am- 
bassadors to Athens to request that the Athe- 
nians would recall Chabrias fkx>m Egypt, and 
send Iphicrates to support the Persians. Both 
requests were complied with, and the Persians 
began making most eztensiye preparations 
against Aeons. But they proceeded yery 
slowly, and Acoris died in the interral, about 
374 B. c. (Diodorus, xy. 8. 8. 4. 8. 9. 29. 
41. ; Theopompus, (q). Phot xiL ; Scaliger, ad 
Euteh. Chron, MDCxyi.) L. 8. 

ACOSTA. [Costa.] 

ACQUA, CRISTO'PANO DELL', an 
Italian engrayer, who liyed at Vicenza to- 
wards the end of the eighteenth century. 
He engrayed a portnut of Frederick the Great 
of Prussia; and executed a large engraring 
fh>m the picture of ** Merit crowned b^ 
Apollo,'* by Andrea Saochi, and a portrait 
from the same painter, of Antonio PesqualinL 
He also executed some plates for the edition 
of the works of Metastasio, published at Ve- 
nice in 1781. He worked principally with 
the grayer, and in a feeble manner. (Heineken, 
Dictionnaire de$ Artistes, &c. ; Stmtt, Diction^ 
euy of Engravers,) R. N. W. 

ACQUAPENDENTE. [Fabmcius.] 

ACQU AVI' VA, a noble femilj of the king- 
dom of Naples, the representatiye of which 
bears the title of duke of Atri. This faxnily 
produced seyeral distinguished commanders, 
statesmen, and men of letters, in the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seyenteentii centuries. The 
baronial castle of Acquayiya, firom which the 
family deriyed its name, is described by 
Leandro Alberti, who wrote in the sixteenui 
century, as situated near Acumulo on the 
borders of Abnuzo, towards AscolL The 
Acquayiya had great estates in Abnuzo, in 
the yalley of the Tronta Gentile Acquayiya, 
count of San Valentino, is mentioned among 
the barons who took the part of Ladislans king 
of Naples in the latter part of the fourteenth 
century, against his riyisl, Louis of Ai^ou. 
Ladislans haying succeeded in establishing his 
authority, the bftfons who had been his friends 
obtained additional fieft and titles fh>m him. 
It was under his reign that the Acquayiya 
first obtained the dukedom of Atri, as is as- 
serted by the historian Gostanzo(b. 11.); and 
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it was remarked by Giaxmone, three centuries 
after as a singular circumstance, that through 
the many subsequent political yicissitodes, 
ciyil wars, and foreign inyasions, this family 
had retained the du<»l title and the domains 
of their ancestors. When Ladislans died, in 
1414, the then duke of Atri, the second of the 
name, interfered with Joanna IL to preyent 
Paolo Orsino firom being put to death, as the 
king had ordered in his last moments, on s«s- 
IHcion of his treason. 

After the death of Joanna IL in 1484, the 
Acquayiya family, like most barons of Ab- 
ruzzo, took the part of Ren6 of Aijou against 
Alphonso of Aragon ; and when at la^ Al- 
phonso preyailed imd conyoked ibe parliament 
at Naples, the duke of Atri was one of the 
absent barons, and his domains were seized 
by the Fiscus. After Alphonso's death, in 
1458, his son Ferdinand, at the intercession 
of the prince of Taranto, restored the confis- 
cated estates to Josiah Acquayiya, duke of 
Atri and Teramo, whose son, Giulio Antonio^ 
count of Conyersano, had married a daughter 
of the prince. Notwithstanding this act of 
clemency, the duke joined the conspiracy of 
the princes of Taranto and Rossano, who in- 
yited John, son of Rene, to inyade the king- 
dom. This led to a ciyil war which lasted some 
jeaiBi but Ferdinand was at length yicto- 
rious, with the assistance of Pope Pius II. and 
of Scanderbeg, who came firom Albania with 
a body of troops. After some yicissitudes, 
Giulio Acquayiya succeeded to the ducal 
title and eame into fayonr with king Fer- 
dinand, and attained the highest rank in his 
arm^. Giulio built the town of Giulia Noya 
on his estates, a few miles from the eestuary 
of the riyer Tronto; and he remoyed thither 
the inhabitants of San Fabiano, which was 
near the sea in an unhealthy situation. 
Giulio was killed in 1481, whilst senring 
under Alphonso, duke of Calabria, in the re- 
capture of Otranto, which had been inyaded 
by the Turks. His son, Andrea Matteo 
Acquayiya, duke of Atri and Teramo and mar- 
quis of Bitonto, joined another conspiracy and 
rebellion of the barons against Ferdinand in 
1485 ; he fought in Apulia against Alphonso, 
duke of Calabria, the king's son ; and was de- 
feated and made his submission with the rest 
in August, 1486, on condition of a complete 
amnesty. Andrea was a man of learning and 
a liberal patron of literature, and as such he 
is praised by Pontanus, who dedicated to him 
his work ** De Magnanimitate ;" by Summonte, 
Mintumo, Alessandro d'Alessandro, who de- 
dicated to him his work ^ Genialium Dierum," 
and by Gioyio and Sannazzaro. He wrote 
fi>ur Moks of ** Moral Disputations," printed 
at Naples in 1526. He established a printing 
press in his own palace at Naples. He died 
m 1529. In his old age he was accused of 
haying fayoured the inyasion of the kingdom 
by the French against Charles V., in which 
one of his relatiyes had taken part ; and the 
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Prinee of Onngie, yrho commanded the im- 
perial troops, <vdered his Twt domains in 
Abruszo to be seized and given to Ascanio 
Colonna. Bvt the vassals and tenants of the 
Doke of Atri reftised to transfer their alle- 
giance to the new lord; and the consequence 
was, that the case was reconsidered, and the 
Duke of Atri was acquitted, and his estates 
restored to him. 

Belisario Acqnaviva, l»x>ther of Andrea, 
followed the military profession, fought for 
his country against Charles VIIL of France, 
and was rewarded by King Ferdinand IL of 
Naples with the fief of Nardo, and the title of 
Connt He afterwards served under the 
great Consalvo against the French ; and was 
made duke of Nardo by Charles V. He was 
also a man of kaming, and was a friend of 
Delia Casa, Cartteo, Ferrari, and other learned 
contemporaries. He wrote a treatise ** De 
Yenatione et Aucnpio," a commentary on the 
(Economics of Aristotle, some treatises on the 
military art, on the edncation of princes, and 
also on ascetic suljects, to which he turned 
his attention in the latter years of his life. 
He died of a contagious disease which raged 
at Nf4>les during the siege by the French 
under Lautrec, in 1528. Both brothers were 
among the leading members of the Pontanean 
academy. 

The love ot learning became, as it were, 
hereditary in the £unily of Acquaviva. Gio- 
vanni Antonio Acquaviva, son ai Andrea 
Matteo, and Giovanni Girolamo Acquaviva, 
his nephew, are praised as scholars and poets 
by Atanagio, Pier Vettori, Boccalini, and 
others. Claudio Acquaviva, brother of Gian- 
girolamo, became general of the society of 
Jesuits, for which he caused to be composed 
the ** Ratio Studiomm." He wrote other works 
on matters of religion and discipline ; as '* In- 
dustria ad curaodos Anims morbos," which 
was translated into French, under the title of 
** Manuel des Superi^urs;" Meditations, in 
Latin, on the Psalms ; and various epistles. 
Claudio died in 1615. Ottavio, son of Gian- 
girolamo, became archbidiop of Naples, and 
was learned in theology and the canon law. 
He made an abridgment in two volumes of 
the*'8umma'* of Thomas Aquinas. In the 
same century (the sixteenth) Dorotea Acqua- 
viva is reconled as a poetess with Constance 
d* Avaios and other learned women. A cen- 
tury later Giannone (xxviiL ch. 3.) speaks 
with great pnuse of his contemporary Josiah 
Acquaviva XIV. duke of Atri, as equally illus- 
trious in learning and in war, and a patron 
of literature, and as having especially patro- 
nised Professor AuUsio of the university of 
l^aplea, who dedicated to him a curious geo- 
^nmphical book upon Africa, entitled ^ La 
Sfinge, owero Tlnterprete dell' AfEnca Oo- 
cidentale con le sue Isole." 

hi the seventeenth century, also, we find 
farther Ridc^o Acquaviva, a Jesuit, who 
wrote a. La^ poem on the surgical process 
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of the transfhsion of blood, which ha^ not 
been published, and which the author dedi- 
cated to Count Magalotti, who sent it to 
FiliciO* ^or perusal ; and it is only through 
the answer of Filici^a, dated 1687, that we 
have any information concerning it. Filic^ja 
speaks of it with great praise, and says that 
it is not unworthy of Lucretius ; and he adds, 
that this poem, together with those of father 
Tommaso Strozzi, had nearly reconciled him 
to the Jesuits, towards whom Filicija was 
anything but friendly. 

In the eigliteenth century Cardinal Tnjano 
Acquaviva was minister of Don Carlos, first 
king of the Bourbon dynasty of Naples ; and 
as such he signed, in 1741, a concordat with 
Pope Benedict XIV., by which the line of 
demarcation between the clerical and lay 
anthority was better defined than it had been 
before. (Giannone, S^ftirta Civile; Tiraboschi, 
Storia deUa Letteratura Ittdiana; Colletta, 
Stona dd Beame di Napoli ; OrloflE^ MSmoires 
sur le Royaume deNapUa; Mazzuchelli, Scrit- 
tori <f Italia,) A. V. 

ACQUI, JA'COPO D', aDominicanmonk, 
native of Acqui in Piedmont, lived in the 
early part of the fourteenth century, and 
wrote a Latin chronicle of the world, which 
he brought down to the beginning of the 
pontificate of Bonifiice VIII. It has never 
been printed, but there are MS. copies of it 
in the Ambrosian library at Milan, and in the 
royal library of Turin. Muratori {Antiqu, 
ItaL voL iii.) speaks of it as an ill-written 
work, which exhibits great credulity. No- 
thing seems to be known of the author's life. 

A. V. 

ACQUFNO, JUVENA'LIS DE, a Pied- 
montese chronicler, who lived in the latter 
part of the fifteenth and commencement of the 
sixteenth oenCaries. Noddng certain is known 
respecting the place or date of his birth, or 
the time of his death. He does not appear 
to have been even noticed prior to the year 
1660, when Guichenon, in Uie prefiice to his 
** Genealogical History of the Royal House of 
Savoy," speaks of him in the fbUowing terms : 
** Juvenal d' Acquin, a Piedmontese by birth, 
whose MS. is in the library of the gallery 
of the Castle of Turin, wrote in I^dn a 
chronicle of Piedmont of his own time, from 
the year 1475 to 1515. An author fiiithfiil, 
dispassionate, exact with respect to dates, 
simple in lus style, but not very eloquent" 
No au^ority is adduced by Guichenon in 
support of his assertion that D' Acquino was a 
native of Piedmont He is also stated to have 
filled the ofllce of secretary to one of the 
dukes of Savoy, but contemporary evidence 
is alike wanting for this fiict His " Chro- 
nicle," which appears to have been his only 
production, was printed for the first time in 
the ** Monumenta Histori» Patris," a col- 
lection of important documents relating to 
the kingdom of Sardinia, now publishing 
under, the au^iees of the king, Charles Al- 
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Tiert, and occupies thirtj pages of that work. 
HU Latinity, which is fkr from chissical, 
fnlly justifies Guichenou's expression of ** pen 
eloquent*' ^Guichenon, Hiatoire G^nSalogique 
de la Rowde Maison de Savoj^e, 1660, pre- 
face ; 3loiium«nto HUtorut PairuB Scrq}- 
toruniy torn. iL 1839.) J. W. J. 

ACQUISTABE'NE, MAESTRO, a 
painter who executed many works in Brescia, 
towards the end of the thirteenth century. 
(Fiorillo, GeKhichie der Mahlerq/, yoL ii.) 

R. N W 

ACQUISTI, LUIGI, an ItaUan sculptor^ 
bom at Forli in 1744. He went early to 
Bologna, where he was much.employed, prin* 
cipally in making hassi-rilieVi; some which 
he made for the steps of the Braschi palace, 
taken from Homer and Roman history, 
gained him considerable credit He executed 
also the Sibylla of the cupola of the church 
Delia Vita. From Bologna, Acquisti went 
to Rome, where he also executed many works, 
amon^ them several Venuses ; which were 
imitations, with slight changes, of the Medi- 
cean Venus. In the early part of this century 
he was employed at Milan, where in 1806 he 
prepared some of the statues and bassi-rilieyi 
ror the celebrated arch of the Simplon. In 
1816 he returned to Bologna, where he died 
in 1824.. His masterpiece is considered his 
group of Venus pacifying Mars, in the villa 
Sommariva, on the lake of Como, executed 
m 1805. (Nagler, AUgemeinea KUmtler-Lex- 
icon,) R. N. W. 

A'CR AG AS, an engraver, or rather chaser, 
in silver, mentioned by Pliny. His date and 
the place of his birth are uncertain, but Pliny 
compares him with Mentor, and associates 
him with Mys, two distinguished artists in 
the same profession, and as Mys was con- 
temporary with Phidias, it may fidrly be pre- 
sumed that Acragas also lived about that 
period, namely, in the fifth century b. c. 
Some of the works of Acragas were preserved 
in the temple of Bacchas in Rhodes. The 
subjects were Bacchas and Centaurs, repre- 
sented on cups (jKyphi). Acragas was par- 
ti ularly celebrated for his hunting scenes. 
(Pliny, 11, N, xxxiii. 12.) R. W. jun. 

ACREL, OLOF, was bom in 1717, near 
Stockholm, in a village of which his progeni- 
tors had been the pastors since the year 1580. 
He was designed for the same office; but 
having no disposition for it, he went in 1782 
to study medicine at UpsaL Three years 
afterwards he proceeded with a similar view 
to Stockholm, and there remained till 1741, 
when a war breaking out between Sweden 
and Russia, he left secretly, to avoid being 
engaged for the medical service of the army, 
and went successively to Hamburg, Got- 
tingen, and Strassburg. Having continued 
the study of his profession, and especially of the 
surgical portion of it, in each of these towns, 
he proceeded in 1742 to Paris, where he 
passed more than a year in observing the 
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practice of the eminent men by whom the 
Academy of Surgery was at that time being 
established. In 1743-4 he served as a sur- 
geon in the French army, but ill health com- 
pelled him to retire, and he returned to Stock- 
holm, where, in 1745, he was admitted a 
member of the Society of Surgeons. In 1 752 
he was elected university professor of sur- 
gery; and after receiving numerous civil and 
academic honours, and enjoying the highest 
reputation for skill and judgment, he died, in 
1807. 

All the writings of Acrel are on strictly 
practical subjects. He seems to have Ailly 
appreciated the value of the simple principles 
of practice which he learnt in Pans, and of 
which the promulgation has rendered the 
origin of the Academy of Surgery one of the 
most important epochs in the history of the 
science. Simplicity of apparatus and of re- 
medies formed the chief features in his treat- 
ment of disease; his writings are clear and 
circumstantial, and give evidence of that 
kind of practical talent which, being exercised 
in so wide a field for observation and clinical 
instraction as his office of chief surgeon to the 
Royal Hospital at Stockholm afforded, could 
not &il to obtain for him the reputation of 
having more than any other man improved 
the state of surgery in Sweden. Most of his 
published works consist of isolated cases and 
remarks, which do not admit of analysis. The 
principal among them are — ** Utforlif fork- 
laring om friska sors- egenskaper *' ( A com- 
plete Account of recent Wounds), Stockholm, 
8vo. 1745; containing numerous observations 
made during the author's service in the 
French army. ** Tal om fbstrets Siuckdomar 
i Moderlifwet " (Account of the Diseases of 
the FoBtas in Utero), Stockhohn, 8va 1750. 
** Chirurgiske Hindelser anmarkte nti RongL 
Lazarettet " (Surgical Cases observed in the 
Royal Hospital), Stockholm, 8vo. 1759; a 
collection of unusual cases in surgery, ho- 
nestly and well related, with brief remarks. 
It was translated into Dutch by Sandifort, and 
into German, in 1771. A second edition, en- 
larged and illustrated, was published in 1775, 
and was translated into German by Andreas 
Murray, of Gottingen, in 1777. " Skriftwax- 
ling om alle brukeUge Salt at operera Stenen 
pftogonen,'* Stockholm, 8vo. 1766 (a Collec- 
tion of Writings on all the usual Modes ot 
operating for Cataract), containing an inter- 
esting controvenT* on the subject between 
Acrel and Dr. Wohlbaum. Besides these, 
Acrel published several short essays, and 
academic orations, and some memoirs in the 
«« Transactions of the Royal' Academy of 
Sciences at Stockholm,'* of which a list, with 
a brief notice of their contents, is given in 
Haller, ** Bibliotheca Chirurgica,*' ii. 273. 
(Biographie MAlicale, i. 36.) J. P. 

ACRON CAjcpwy), a celebrated physician 
of Agrigentum, who was a contemporary of 
Empedodet, and lived therefore in the fifth 
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century ^ c. His father's name was Xenon. 
Acron left Sicily, and settled at Athens, 
where he opened a philosophical school. 
Pliny says he was the first of the sect of the 
Empirici, which mistake (for this sect did 
not arise till the third century b.c.) has 
arisen from Acron*s heing claimed hy them 
as their founder, in order to give them a 
greater antiquity than the sect of the Dog- 
matic!, founded by the son and son-in-law of 
Hippocrates. In the time of the great plague 
at Athens, he is said to have ordered fires to 
be kindled in the streets in order to purify 
the air, and thus to have been of service to 
many of the sick. On his return to his 
native country, he asked the senate for a spot 
of ground where he might build a family 
tomb on account of his eminence as a physi- 
cian. This request was opposed by Empe- 
docles, who considered it would interfere 
with the principle of equality, and who pro- 
posed sarcastically to inscribe on his tomb 
the foUowing epitaph, which it is impossible 
to translate, so as to retain the paronomasia 
of the original : — 

*A«eM Inv^v" A-M^m* ' Au^tLyturttm *mTtj6t kuftu 

The second line (as we are told by Diogenes 
I.4aertius and Suidas) was sometimes read 
thus: — 

And the whole epigram was by some per- 
sons attributed to Simonides. He wrote 
several medical works in the Doric dialect, 
none of which are now extant. (Fabricius, 
Biblioth. Grctc, ed. Vet xiiL 32.; Leclerc, and 
Sprengel, HisL de la Med.) W. A. O. 

ACRON, HELE'NIUS, a late Roman 
grammarian, who wrote a commentary on 
Horace, and is probably the same Acron who 
wrote a commentary on Terence. His time 
is uncertain. Of the former work we possess 
considerable fragments, which contain much 
valuable information, but they are in a yery 
mutilated condition. The first edition of it 
is that by Ant Zarottus, Milan, 1474 ; the 
best is by G. Fabricins in his edition of Ho- 
race, Basil, 1555, and Leipzig, 1570. As to 
Acron*8 commentary on Terence, of which 
very little is preserved, see Schopen, De 
Terentio et Donaio, eitu Interpreter Bonn, 
1821, 39, &C. L.S. 

ACRON. [Romulus.] 

ACRO'NIUS DE BOUMA. [Bouma.] 

ACROPOLITA, CONSTANTI'NUS, 
(*Aicf>oiroAln)f, KomrrayTivof,) the son of 
Georgius Acropolita the historian, was like 
his father great logotheta at the court of 
Constantinople, and lived in the reign of 
Michael Palseologus and of Andronicus, in the 
latter half of the thirteenth and the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. In the reign of 
the former of these em^rors, Acropolita op- 
posed the reconciliation with the Latin 
church, which was proposed and advocated 
by the patriarch Joannes Beccus, for which 



reason Acropolita lost the fhvonr of his im- 
perial master. Further particulars respecting 
his life are not known. 

Constantinus Acropolita, who was also 
sometimes distinguished by the surname of 
** Novus Metaphrasta," is the author of dis- 
oourses againet the Latins, and of several 
lives or^ rather eulogies on saints, as on 
Theodoeia the martjrr, and on Joannes Da- 
mascenus, both of which are printed, with 
Latin translations, in the ** Acta Sanctorum,** 
tom. vii. p. 69, &c, and ii p. 731, &c There 
are also sundry homilies and epistles by him, 
which, as well as his discourses against the 
Latins, have never been printed. (Allatius, 
De Consensu utrtusque EcdesitB, ii. 15. n. 14.; 
De Simeonum Scriptis, p. 109. ; Cave, Historia 
Literaria Scriptorum Ecclesiasticontm, ad an- 
num 1270 ; Fabricius, BibUot/L Grteca, viL 
766, &C.) L. 8. 

ACROPOLITA, GEORGIUS, was bom 
at Constantinople, in the year 1220. When 
he had attained the age of sixteen he was 
obliged to leave his native city, which was 
then in the hands of the Latins, and went to 
Nicsea, where the Emperor Joannes Ducas 
was residing. The emperor, with whom the 
young man was connected by ties of relation- 
ship, provided for his education, and had 
him instructed for seven years in rhetoric, 
lo^c, and mathematics, by the most distin- 
guished teachers of the time. After his 
education was completed, Acropolita lived at 
the court of Ducas, and was much esteemed 
by the emperor himself, and his son Theo- 
doras, whom he instructed in logic. He rose 
fh>m one high office to another, until at last 
he was invested with that of great logotheta 
(jUyta Koyo$4Ttis), During this period he 
was sent on various embassies, in which he 
discharged his duties to the satisfaction of his 
master. In 1274 he was sent by the Emperor 
Michael Palsologus to the council of Lyon, 
which was convoked by Pope Gregory X., 
and at which Acropolita, in the name of the 
emperor, abjured the schism between the 
Greek and Latin churches, and declared that 
there was nothing objectionable in the dogmas 
of the Latin church. This act created great 
discontent among many of the Greeks, and 
his own son Constantinus Acropolita censured 
him for it In the year 1282 he was sent as 
ambassador to a Bulgarian prince, and on his 
return from this mission he died, at the age 
of sixty-two. 

The most important among the works of 
Geor^os Acropolita, whom his contem- 
poraries called the Aristotle and Plato of his 
age, is a history of his own time, under the 
title, Xpoyuchy &s iv (rw^tt rSov iv btTTipou^ 
that is, a history of the Byzantine empire 
from the taking of Constantinople by the 
Latins, in 1204, down to the year 1260, when 
Michael Palseologus recovered possession of 
the city. The first edition of this work, with 
a Latin translation and notes, was published 
8 
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hy Theodoras Donxii, Leyden^ 1604, Syo. 
A better and more critical edition, improved 
vriih the help of a Vatican MS^ iraa made by 
Leo Allatios, nnder the title, rntfyUtv roO 
'AxfivroXirw rov firy«Uov KoyoBirmt XP^"^ 
ffvyypApn, Qeorgii Acropolite, magni Lo- 
gothete, Historia, Joelis Chronographia com- 
pendiaria, et Joannis Canani Narratio de Bello 
Constantinopolitano, Leone Allatio interprete, 
cnm eiusdem notia et Th. Doucn Obflerva- 
tionibna. Accesrit Diatriba eiusdem L. 
AUatii de Georeiorom Scriptis. Paris, 1651, 
fol. In this edition the work is divided into 
chapters ; it is reprinted in the ** Corpus 
Byzantinorum Scriptorum," Venice, 1729, 
torn. xiL It has been supposed that this 
history is not the original work of Acro- 
polita, but an abridgment made either by the 
author himself, or by somebody else. Several 
of the orations which he wrote in the ci^Muuty 
(k great logotheta are still in MS. 

The principal source of information re- 
specting the life of Georgius Acropolita is 
his own history, in numerous passages. (Al- 
latios, Diatriba de Gtorgiomm Scriptis, in his 
edition of the Hittory qf Acroj^ita ; Cave, 
Historia Literaria, ii. 312. ; Saxius, OnomasL 
Lit ii. 316. ; Fabricius, Bibtioth, Grac, vii. 
766, &c) L. a 

ACRCTATUS QAKpArvros), the son of 
Arena, was the 27th king of Sparta from 
Aristodemus inclusive, and of the house of 
the Agids. He succeeded to the throne in 
B. c. 265, and reigned only one year. Before 
his accession, and during the absence of his 
father in Crete, he had distinguished him- 
self by the successful resistance which he 
made to Pyrrhus, when that king attacked 
Sparta, b. c. 272. He died in battle against 
Aristodemus, the tyrant of Megalopolis, under 
the walls of the city. Pausanias by mistake 
calls him the son of Cleomenes (the second), 
but this Acrotatus died in the lifetime of 
his father, fifty years before the time of the 
son of Areus. Pausanias, iiL 6. 3. ; viiL 27. 
8., 30. 3. } Plutarch, Pyrrhus ; Clinton, FasH, 
HeBen.) R, W— n. 

ACSENCAR. [Ak-senka'r.] 

ACSILRAD BENEDET BEN .JOSEPH 
THE LEVITE (p C^^n IKn^^DDK "1 
VjDV), a Polish rabbi, a native of Lublin, and 
rabbi of the synagogue of Ostrog in Volhynia. 
He wrote " Ben Daath** (" The Son of 
Knowledge"), which is a collection of 150 
discourses on the book of the Psalms, com- 
prising a literal exposition of the text, which, 
together with the book called " Kab ve Naki" 
of R. Shalom Ben Abraham and the text of 
the Psalms, was printed at Hanau, A. h. 5376 
(a.d. 1616), in 4to. Bartolocci has placed 
itus work among his list of works by anony- 
mous writers, and cites Hottinger as his au- 
thority. 2. " AbodathHalevi" ("The Mini- 
stration of the Levites") (^Exod, xxxvul 21.). 
This is a collection of discourses on the 
Pentateuch, which R. Shabtai, in the " Siphte 
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Jeshenim," says were printed at Lnblin in 
folio ; though called in the work itself, " De- 
rashoth al Hattorah" (" Discourses or Expo- 
sitions on the Law "), they only comprehend 
the Pentateuch. Wolff cites an edition 
printed by Menachem Nachum ben Moses 
Meisels at Cracow, in folio, without date, 
which went no fbither than the last para- 
graph of Genesis. 3. " Derash al eser Mih- 
roth" Q* A Discourse on the Ten Command- 
ments'*) was printed at Hanau, a.m. 5376 
(A.D. 1616), in 4to. Le Long gives this au- 
^or twice," first under Acsilrad Bandith, to 
whom he assigns the work called " Ben 
Daath,** and again under Akselrad, whom he 
makes a different person, and the author of 
*«Abodath HalevL*^ (Wolfius, Bibiioth. Hebr. 
i. 140. 1031. iiL 89. ; Bartoloccius, Bibliodi. 
Maa, Eabb, L 671. iv. 291. ; Le Long, Bib- 
Uoth» Sacra, ii 596 — 599.; Hottinger, Bib- 
iioth. Oriental p. 12.) C. P. H. 

ACTIA [Augustus.] 

ACTI'SANES CAjcT«rcin|»). ^n early king 
of Ethiopia, who was contemporary with 
Amasis, king of Egypt The Ethiopum in- 
vaded E^ypt, and the p|eople beiujo; discon- 
tented yrith the oppressive rule of Amasis, 
Actisanes easily defeated him, and made 
himself master of Egypt His ^vernment 
was mild and just He is said to have 
adopted a peculiar mode of punishing cri- 
minals, whom he neidier put to death nor 
allowed to carry on their practises with im- 
punity. All persons against whom any 
charge was brought, were assembled in one 
place, and suljected to a strict, but just triaL 
Those who were found guilty, had their 
noses cut oft, and were transported to a spot 
near the desert between E^pt and Syria. 
The colony of criminals which was founded 
here, received the name of Rhinocolura, fronn 
the punishment inflicted on its inhabitants. 
After the reign of Actisanes, Egypt was re- 
stored to independence, and again governed 
by native kings, the first of whom was 
Mendes, or, according to others, Marus. 

This is the account of Diodorus (i. 60.), 
according to whom this conquest of Egypt 
must have taken place some time before the 
Trojan warl But there is great difficulty 
connected with the name of this Egyptian 
king, Amasis, who is otherwise entirely un- 
known. If the name is correct. King Amasis 
who succeded Apries, about 550 b. c, would 
be the second of that name among the kin^ 
of Egypt [Amasis.] The tradition of the 
Ethiopian conquest, and of the colony of ma- 
lefactors at Rhinocolura, was also known to 
Strabo, (xvi. 759.) although he does not 
mention the name of Actisanes. L. S. 

ACTIUS or AZZO. [Vibconti.] 

ACTON, (bp.) [Atton.} 

ACTON, JOHN, of English or Irish 
extraction, but bom in France, lived in 
Italy from his early youth, and served as 
an officer in the Tuscan navy under the 
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Grand Duke Leopold. He distinguished 
himself in an expedition sent by the Grand 
Duke against the Algerine pirates. When 
the court of Naples began to turn its attention 
to maritime affairs, and to the forming of a 
navy for the protection of the coasts and 
trade of the kingdom, Acton was proposed as a 
fit man to be minister of marine ; and Queen 
Caroline, who had the chief influence in the 
government, sent for him in 1779, after 
having obtained leave of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany. Acton soon won the good graces 
of the king and queen ; was made minister of 
war, and a general ; and, after the death of 
the Marquis Caracdolo, in 1784, he suc- 
ceeded him as minister of foreign affairs, and 
became, in fact, prime minister, and the most 
powerful person in the kingdom. Cuooo, the 
historian of the revolution of Naples, allows 
Acton at least one merit, that of quickly 
penetrating the real character of the men 
whom he had to deal with. Acton applied 
himself to increase and remodel the army ; 
and he sent for foreign officers and non-com- 
missioned officers from France and Switser- 
land to train the troops. Among others came 
sergeant Augereau of the French service, 
afterwards marshal of France and Duke of 
Castiglione, and J jeutenant Eble, afterwards 
general of the French artillery under Na- 
poleon. Acton, supported by the queen, 
whose full confidence he eiyoyed, induced 
king Ferdinand to wean himself fix>m Spanish 
family influence, and to ally himself with 
Austria and England* After the French 
revolution had broken out, the goremment 
of Naples, till then easy, and tolerant in 
practice, became suspicious; and the im- 
prudence of some inexperienced, hot-headed 
young men, several of whom belonged to the 
first fiunilies of the kin^om, stren^ened 
its suspicions. Conspiracies, real or miagin- 
ary, were denounced, and extraordinary tri- 
bunals were appointed to tr^ the accused 
The minister Acton took an important part 
in all the measures of those times, and he 
bore his share of the obloquy resulting ttom 
them. Among other persons aeeused, was 
the Chevalier Medici, of a noble fiunily, 
and then filling a high judicial office: he was 
confined in the fortress of Gaeta. The trials 
lasted for several years, and were conducted 
in secret ; but no positive proofs were brought 
against the accused ; and, although the fiscal 
attorney demanded their condenmation, the 
junta of state acquitted most of the prisoners. 
A change then took place in the ministr]^ ; 
and Acton, with others, retired firom office in 
1798, after having enjoyed almost supreme 
power at Naples for fifteen years. When the 
French invaded Naples in the following 
▼ear, Acton followed the court to Sicily. 
He returned with the king to Naples as a 
friend and councillor of the court, but not as 
minister. By degrees he withdrew himself^ 
through weariness and old age, firom politics 
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altogether ; whilstthe Chevalier Medici, whom 
he had once caused to be confined and 
tried fbr treason, rose to favour, and became 
the chief minister of the kingdom. John 
Acton died in Sicily in 1811, during the 
second emigration of the court to that island. 
(Colletta, Storia del JUame di NapolL) 

A. V. 
ACTUA'KIUS CAttrovdptos), the surname 
commonly used \o designate an eminent an- 
cient Gr^ek physician, whose real name was 
John. His fiither's name was Zacharias, 
and he himself lived at Constantinople, where 
he attained the dignity of Actuarius, a title 
at that court given apparently only to phy- 
sicians, and quite distinct iW>m the use of the 
word in the earlier Latin writers. He ap- 
p^trs to have lived towards the end of the 
thirteenth century, as one of his tutors was 
Joseph Racendytes, who lived in the reign of 
Andronicns II. Palaologus (a.d. 1281-1328), 
to whom he dedicated one of his works. 
Another of his treatises is dedicated to Apo- 
cauchus, who had been one of his sehool- 
fisllows, and who was afterwards sent on an 
embassy to the Russians, or Hyperborean 
Soythiuis. Four of his works are still ex- 
tant : 1. n«pl *Eyfjp7«Miy ittd UalKnf rov Vvxucov 
UrwdfiOfros Kol r^r Kor* aJbrh AuJrrif, ** De Ac- 
tionibus et AfiiBctibns Spiritus Animalis, ejus- 
que Nutritione," a psychological work which 
b said to be taken almost entirely from the 
writings of the ancient Greek philosophers 
on the subject It was first published in a 
Latin translation by Julius Alexandrinus de 
Neustain, Venice, 1547, 8va The first Greek 
edition was edited by Jac. Goupyl, Paris, 
1557, 8vo., without preface or notes; another 
Greek edition appeared in 1774, 8vo., Leip- 
rig, edited by J. F.-Fiseher, with notes and va^ 
rious readings, which is much superior to the 
former. It is also contained in Ideler*s ** Phy s. 
et Med. Gnscl Min." 8vo. Berol. 1841. In the 
first part of J. St Bemardi ** Reliq. Medioo- 
Crit" ed. Gruner (Jena, 1795, 8vo.), are in- 
serted some Greek Scholia on this work. 2. 
** Methodus Medendi,** in six books ; these have 
hitherto only app^ired in a Latin translation 
by Com. H. Mathisins, which was first pub- 
lished at Venice, 1 554, 4to. This is one of the 
most complete summaries of the art of Me- 
dicine as derived from Galen and the Ara- 
bians, xmd even now may be consulted in 
preference to sereral treatises on the same 
subject by older Greek authors. The first 
four books treat of the symptoms and cure of 
diseases, and seem sometimes to have been 
quoted as a separate work; it is probably 
fiirom this treatise (called Tltpl Atayi^^Ms 
na0&v), that the Greek extracts in H. Ste 
phens's ** Dictionarium Medicum " (Paris, 
1 564, 8 vo.) are taken. The fifth and sixth books 
treat of Mateinsi Mediea and Pharmacy, and 
these also are sometimes erroneously consi- 
dered as a complete work. They were fint 
published separately in a Latin translation by 
8 2 
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J. RaellioB, Paris, 1539, 8to., and again at 
Basel, 1 540, Svo. An extract from the " Metho- 
dus Medendi " is inserted in Femel's collection 
of writers **De Febribns," Venice, 1576, foL 
3. Tltpl Ovp&v ("De Urinis'*), in seven books, 
pf which the first treats De Differentiis Uri- 
namm, the second and third De Judiciis Urin., 
the fourth and fifth De Causis Urin., and the 
sixth and seventh De PrssYidentiis ex Urinis. 
This maybe considered as the most complete 
and systematic work on the subject that has 
come down to ns firom antiquity. Two edi- 
tions of the whole of his works in a La- 
tin translation are mentioned by Choulant, 
(Handbuch der Bucherkunde fur die AeUere 
Medicin^ Leipzig, 1841), both in 8to., and 
both printed in the year 1556 the one at Lyon, 
the other at Paris. Diets had collected 
materials for an edition of the original, as he 
tells us in his preface to Galen, ^^De Dissect 
Mosc" p. xi. 

The following is Sprengel's qsinion of the 
merits of Joannes Actuarius as a medical 
writer : -^** His works contun the whole 
theory of Galen compressed into a small 
compass; but he has at the same time paid at- 
tention to the particular opinions of those who 
succeeded that physician. His dogmatism 
often degenerates mto mere subtlety, espe- 
cially when he follows the Agarenians or 
Arabians ; which happens in very many in- 
stances. I have not been able to discover 
in his writings anything peculiar to himself, 
or which possesses the merit of originality : 
order and method alone belong to him ; his 
arrangement is luminous and systematic, and 
in this respect he surpasses most of the 
later Greek writers. Some opinions different 
from those of Galen, which Arom time to 
time strike the reader, are not his own, but 
are derived ttom the Arabians, though he 
does not mention them by name." (Fabricius, 
BMioth. Grace, vol. xii. p. 635.; Haller,Bi&^ 
Medic. Pract tom. L p. 319. ; Freind's Hist, of 
Physic i Sprengel, HisL de la Mid,) W. A. G. 

ACUXEO, C, a Roman eques, married the 
sister of Cicero's mother, as appears from 
Cicero calling himself the consobrinus of 
C. Visellius Varro, the son of Aculea 
Aculeo was a very acute man, whence he 
probably derived the name of Aculeo ; and 
accordingly his complete name would be C. 
Visellius Varro Aculeo. He was the con- 
temporary and friend of Lucius Crassus the 
orator, and is commemorated in Cicero's 
Dialogue on the Orator as one of the greatest 
masters of the Roman law (jus civile) of 
his time, though he was not in other respects 
an accomplished man. He instructed his son 
C. Visellius Varro in the law. (Cicero, Bni- 
titf, 76., De Orat i. 43. ii. I.) G. L. 

ACU'MENUS CAKouMcy<$5), an ancient phy- 
sician of Athens, who lived in the fifth century 
before Christ, and is known only as one of 
the friends and companions of Socrates, and as 
the fatiier of Eryximachus, who was likewise 
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a physician, and who is one of the speakers 
in Plato's Dialogues. (Xenophon, Memor, 
Socr. lib. iii. cap. 13. s. 2. ; Plato, Phadr. 
init ; id. Protag. s. 17. p. 315. c. ed. Sleph. ; 
id. Conviv. p. 176. c. ; Epist Socratis et Soera- 
ticontm, Paris, 1637, 4to. ed. ; Leo AUatius, 
Epist 14. p. 31. and note, p. 185.) W. A. G. 
ACUNA, ANTCNIO DE, Bishop of 
Zamora, was distinguished for the part which 
he took in the insurrection of Castile, in the 
early part of the reign of Charles the Fifth. 
He was bom in 1459, and was the son of 
Don Luis Osorio de Aicuiia, afterwards suc- 
cessively bishop of Segovia and Burgos. An- 
tonio was ambassador to France, and after- 
wards to Navarre, on the part of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. In 1507 he was appointed 
bishop of Zamora by the pope, without the 
previous consent of Ferdinand, who had taken 
a dislike to him on account of his un- 
clerical character and propensity to arms. 
In Zamora he was in a state of perpetual 
contention with the count of Alba de Lists, 
the other leading man of the city, son-in-law 
of the duke of Alba. On the departure of 
Charles the Fifth, in 1520, for Germany, of 
which he had recently been elected em- 
peror, tlie popular discontent broke out in 
the great insurrection headed by Padilla. 
[Pabilla.] The city of Zamora joined the 
insurgents, and the count and the churchman, 
continuing their struggle, became rival can- 
didates for popular favour. The count pre- 
vailed, and the bishop, being obliged to leave 
Zamora, took his complaints to the chiefs of 
the insurrection at Tordesillas, who were so 
delighted at the accession of a prelate to their 
party, that they lent him men and artillery 
to recover his bishopric At the news of his 
approach, the count left Zamora and joined 
the royalists, and the two rivals became two 
of the most distinguished men of the opposite 
sides. ** The bishop at that time," says San- 
doval '* was more than sixty years of age, 
but in strength and spirit he was an Orlando 
of five-and-twenty. I knew a man who had 
known him and served under him, and he 
could not help shedding tears at the remem- 
brance of him, and told me that he handled 
his arms wonderfUly, and punished a horse 
like a hard-riding trooper. He had in hia 
company more than 400 priests, well armed 
and valiant, and he was always the first to 
encounter ihe enemy, and used to call out, 
• This way, my clergy.* ( Aqui, mis derigos.)" 
This sacred regiment was, however, in con- 
sideration, we are told, of its being in holy 
orders, kept apart ttom the common soldiery, 
of whom the bishop had 5000 under his com- 
mand. With this force he singly offSered 
battle to the royalists on Uie 27th of Nov. 
1520, at Rio Seco, and they were afraid to 
accept it They proposed terms, but he was 
too proud even to listen to them ; ** for wheD,** 
says Sandoval who was himself a bishop, 
**the devil enters into a sacred person, no 
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devil can be flo bad." Bat the royalists struck 
a blow which turned the scale of fortune 
against the insurgents. Padilla had seiaed, 
at Tordesillas, Dona Juana, the mother of 
Charles V., who was deranged, and was en- 
abled, by making use of her name, to throw 
a colouring of loyalty oyer proceedings dic- 
tated apparently by patriotism and love of 
freedom. Under the command of Don Pedro 
de Giron, who had been injudiciously sub- 
stituted for Padilla as leader of the insur- 
gents, Tordesillas was left to the charge 
of Acuoa's band of clergymen only, and 
in spite of their bravery it was carried by 
storm hj the Count of Haro. ** One of 
these priests alone,** says Sandoval, ^ killed 
eleven men with a musket that he fired from 
behind a battlement, and when he took aim 
he gave them his blessing by making the 
sign of the cross with the musket But 
before the fight was ended, the others gave 
him their blessing with an arrow they sent 
into his forehead, which dealt him such a 
wound that he died on the spot without being 
able to confess." A short time afterwards, 
the death of William de Croy, a Fleming 
whose promotion to the archbishopric of 
Toledo had been one of the grievances which 
led to the insurrection, 1^ that valuable 
archbishopric vacant at a period when Toledo 
was in the hands of the insurgents and be- 
sieged by the royalists. Acuiia aspired to 
the dignity, but Uie prior of St Juan, Don 
Antonio de Zuniga, raised an army to op- 
pose him, and by treachery and truce-break- 
mg succeeded in defeating him in the field. 
Acuna, however, found his way to Toledo, 
alone and in disguise ; and he had no sooner 
made himself known than all the people 
gathered together to see him, carried him to 
the cathedral, seated him on the archiepis- 
copal chair, and hailed him archbishop ; ** as 
if," says Sandoval, ^ they had been so many 
popes." ^ But the' end of this singular episode 
of the history of Spain was now approaching. 
On the 23d of April, 1521, Juan de Padilla 
was totally defeated by the royalists at Vil- 
lalar, and on the next day beheaded. Toledo, 
which was defended by his wife Donna Maria 
de Pacheco, was besieged and taken, and the 
party of the Comuneros completely broken 
up. Acuna was seized in disguise on the 
frontiers of Navarre, while endeavouring to 
pass into France, and sent a prisoner to Na- 
varrete, and afterwards, by the emperor's order, 
to the castle of Simancas. Here he re- 
mained in prison for five years, and would, 
it was supposed, have been finally pardoned, 
but for a fresh outbreak. While engaged 
one day in friendly conversation by the 
fire with the alcayde who had charge of him, 
he suddenly drew a brick from the bag in 
which he carried his breviary, knocked the 
alcayde*s brains out, and attempted to escape. 
The alcayde's son, hearing the noise, came 
up, and found his &ther dead on the ground, 
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but contented himself with securing the pri- 
soner. The emperor, being inform^ of this, 
sent the alcayde Ronquillo to take cognizance 
of the crimes of Acuna ; and in consequence, 
and by virtue of a brief granted by the pope 
Clement VII., by which the bishop and the 
priests who had assisted him were abandoned 
to the secular power, Acuna was strangled 
in the prison, and his body afterwards hung 
fix>m the battlements. The brief was dated on 
the 27th of March, 1523, and the death of 
Acuiia took place in 1526. In spite of the 
pope*s brief and the express orders of his 
severely, Ronquillo had afterwards to obtain 
absolution and do penance for having caused 
the death of a bishop. Acuna left a will, in 
which he bequeathed a large sum to the 
widow and children of the murdered alcayde. 
(Gonzalea Davila, Teairo EcUsiastico de 
laa Iffkaicu de las dos CastUlas, 409—413. 
Sandoval, HiMtoria de la Vida del Emperador 
Carlos F., edit of 1634. ; Pamplona, i. 275. 
386. 407. 490, &c There is a poor English 
translation of part of this book by Wadsworth, 
entitled The Civil Wars of Spaiiij London, 
1652.) T. W. 

ACUSa, CHRISTOVAL de, a Spanish 
Jesuit, was bom at Burgos. He entered 
the order of Jesuits in 1612, in the fifteenth 
year of his age, went to South America, and 
passed many j^ears in Paraguay, Chili, and 
Peru, as a missionary to the Indians. He 
was rector of the college of Cuenca in 
1639, at the time when Pedro Teixeira, a 
Portuguese, arrived at Quito, after his adven- 
turous voyage from Para up the rivers Ama- 
zon flusd Mapo, performed by order of Rai- 
mundo de Noronha, governor of Maranham, 
for Portugal, then united with Spain under 
the sovereignty of Philip lY. A general 
procession H the authorities, the clergy, and 
the inhabitants, came out to meet him ; bull- 
fights were given in his honour; and the 
journal and map of his voya^ were sent to 
the Count de Chinchon, the viceroy of Peru, 
in whose government Quito was then included, 
The viceroy, struck with the importance of 
the navigation of this gigantic river, com- 
manded Teixeira to return by the same route, 
and to take with him two Spaniards to make 
observations on the voyage, and draw up a 
report of it for the information of the court of 
Spain. Christoval de Acuna and Andres de 
Artieda, another Jesuit, professor of theology 
in the schools at Quito, were chosen for 
this purpose. Teixeira re-embarked at Ar- 
chidona on the 16th of February, 1639, in 
a fleet of forty-five canoes, with seventy 
soldiers and twelve hundred native rowers, 
making, together with their children and 
slaves, two thousand persons in all ; a force 
so formidable as to overpower all resistance 
even from the warlike nations inhabiting the 
banks of the river. The Portuguese are 
accused by Acuiia of having abused thoir 
strength. Teixeira spent some months in 
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taking Yengeance <m the EncabelladoB, or 
Long-haired Indians, for the mnrder of Pala- 
eios, a captain who had accompanied a Fran- 
eiscan mimuon to them firom Quito, and for the 
subsequent slaughter of some Portuguese and 
friendly Indians, with whom the death of 
Palacios had embroiled them. ** They paid," 
says Acuiia, " for the liyes of our Indians 
whom they had slain with the number three 
times doubled of their own; a slight pu- 
nishment, compared with the rigorous ones 
which the Portuguese usually inflict in si- 
milar cases." At the influx of the Rio Ne- 
gro, a riyer which communicates both with 
the Amazon and the Orinoco, the Por- 
tuguese besought Teixeira to allow them to 
capture some slaves, that they might have 
something on their return home to repay 
them for the hardships of the expedition. 
The commander, afraid of mutiny in case of 
refiisal, gave a reluctant consent; but the two 
Jesuits, to their honour, interfered. They 
first celebrated mass, and then protested 
against the measure ; Teixeira, emboldened 
by their support, ordered the protest to be 
proclaimed throughout the fleet, and revoked 
his permission. During the voy^age, Acuna 
made constant inquiries to ascertain the truth 
of a report, supported by Orellana, of the 
existence of a nation of Amazons near the 
river to which the Spaniards had given that 
name ; and the result was, that he became 
convinced of its accuracy ; the accounts which 
he received agreeing, he thought, too well 
not to have some foundation, and every 
tribe having some account to give. The race 
of Amazons was, he was told, perpetuated by 
annual visits of a neighbouring nation, called 
the Quacaras, who, on returning home, took 
with them the boys who had been bom the 
preceding year. When Condamine, in 1743, 
visited the same river, he made similar in- 
quiries, and with the same result; except 
&at it was affirmed that the Amazons had 
retired frirther from the river, to the heart of 
Guiana, a region which even yet has not been 
folly explored. Subsequent investigation has 
led to the general belief that the report ori- 
ginated in the women of some of the savage 
tribes of the river having been accustomed 
to take their share with the men in war. 
The whole voyage of Acuiia frx)m Archidona 
to Para occupied ten months. He esti- 
mated the length of the river at twelve 
hundred and seventy-six Castilian leagues 
from the confluence of the Napo, and thirteen 
hundred and fifty-six measured from what he 
considered its source; and the number of 
tribes who inhabited its banks at more than a 
hundred and fifty, each speaking a different 
language. He arrived in safety at Para, and 
passed over to Spain; where, in 1641, he 
published an account of his voyaf^ in a small 
quarto, printed at the royal printing office, 
and dedicated to the Count-Duke of Olivares, 
then prime minister. The title of the work 
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is ** Nuevo Descublimiento del gran Rio de 
las Amazonas." The narrative, which is 
divided into eighty-three numeros or small 
chapters, occupies forty-two leaves, and is 
foUowed by four leaves of a <* memorial re- 
specting the said discovery presented in the 
royal council of the Indies since the re- 
bellion of Portugal," a ** rebellion " which took 
place in 1640, between the voyage and the 
publication. The author's adventures and 
observations are related in the third person, 
with conciseness and spirit He strongly 
recommends the colonisation of the nch 
country he had surveyed, both with a view to 
political advantages, and to the spiritual 
welflure of the pagan inhabitants; and for 
this enterprise, ** I offer," he says, in ihe 
dedication, "my own person, and that of 
many others of m^ order." The change of 
circumstances which resulted fhmi the Por- 
tuguese insurrection probably prevented these 
suggestions fh>m being carried into effect. It 
is even said that the Spanish government 
took extraordinary pains to suppress tiie 
book, for fear the information which it con- 
tained should be taken advantage of by the 
Portuguese : and in the prelimimuy disserta- 
tion to the French translation by S&rin Leroi 
de Gomberville, it is asserted that in 1682 it 
would have been difficult to find more copies 
than two, that from which he tranriated, and 
another, in the library of the Vatican. Brunet, 
however, though stating the book to be of 
great rarity, mentions three or four copies 
that have appeared at different sales (the last 
of which, at Colonel Stanley's, sold for 20/1) ; 
and there is one in the King's Library at the 
British Museum. The French translation by 
Gomberville, which has an indifferent cha- 
racter for fidelity, but is enriched with a pre- 
liminary dissertation, and the addition of the 
travels of Acarete up the lUo de la Rata, 
and of Grillet and Bechamel into Guiana, was 
published at Paris, in 4 vols. 12mo. in 1682. 
An English translation of the whole of the 
French work appeared at London, in one voL 
8vo. in 1698. Rodriguez, in the large folio, 
entitled ** El Maranon y Amazonas," gives very 
copious extracts from Acufia, and from the 
work of Rodriguez. Dr.Southeyhas formed a 
tall narrative of the voyage, which occupies 
nearly the whole of the eighteenth chapter of 
the first volume of his ** History of BraziL" 
After the fhilnre of his attempts to recommend 
colonisation, Acuna went to Rome, as pro- 
curator of the Jesuits; and finally, after 
some yean passed in Spain as ** calificador,** 
or censor of the inquisition, returned to 
America, and is mentioned by Father South- 
well, in 1675, as then living at Lima. Ro- 
driguez, in 1684, mentions him as having 
died in the same city, but in such a manner 
that, but for the testimony of SouthweU, it 
would be inferred that he had not survived 
his voyage many years. (BibUoikeca Scrips 
torum Societatis Jeeu, Opus inchoaium d Ri- 
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badeneini, recognititm a Sotvello, Rome, 1677, 
p. 138. ; Rodrigaes, El Maranony Amazoneu, 
Madrid, 1684, p. 151. ; Sonthey, History of 
Brazil, L 584 — 622. ; Acuna's Voyage, and 
the translatioiis mentioned.) T. W. 

ACUNA, DIEGO SARMIENTO DE. 

[GONDOHAB.] 

ACU!}A, HERNANDO DE, an eminent 
Spanish poet and soldier of the most glorious 
period in the history of Spain, the reign of 
Charles V. He was bom, it is supposed, about 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, of 
a noble fimiily, originally Portuguese. His 
most distinguished serrice was that of superin- 
tending the demolition of the city of Africa in 
the kingdom of Tunis, which had been taken 
by Chiles V. in 1535, but which it was 
found necessary to abandon fh>m the difficulty 
of defending it, and the mutiny of the gar- 
rison. He died in the year 1580 at Granada, 
whither he had gone to prosecute a suit for 
the countship of Buendia, which belonged to 
the &mily of the Acunas. 

Acuiia translated fh>m the French, at the 
request of the emperor Charles V., the 
"Chevalier delibere*' of Olivier de la 
Marche, under the title of " El CaTallero de- 
terminado " (« The resolute Knight"). Both 
the original and the translation are in Terse, 
though by some singular mistake Nicolas 
Antonio mentions the latter as in prose, ** opus 
prosaicum." The work has by some been 
supposed to be an allegorical biography of 
De la Marche himself, and by others of his 
patron, Charles the Bold, of Burgundy. Acuna 
made various alterations in the story, and 
added another book. The whole was first 
published at Antwerp in 1553, 4to., with 
twenty wood-cut engravings ; another edition 
appeared at the same place in 1555, and it 
was reprinted at Salanumca 1560, Barcelona 
1565, Salamanca again 1573, and Madrid 
1590. His other works were posthumous, and 
first published by his widow. Dona Juana de 
Zuniga, at Madrid in 1591, in 4to., under the 
title of Various Poems, ** Varias Poesias com- 
puestas por don Hernando de Acuna." An- 
other edition appeared at Salamanca in the 
same year, which had become so rare, that an 
edition printed at Madrid in 1804 was taken 
from a manuscript copy of it This edition of 
1804 was styled in the title-page the second, 
the editor being probably unaware of the ex- 
istence of the previous one printed at Madrid. 
The " Varias Poesias ** comprise a poem of 
ninety-two stanzas in octave verse on the story 
of Narcissus, some eclogues, translations of the 
contention of Ajax and Ulysses and the epistle 
of Dido to ^neas from Ovid, a number of son- 
nets and other short pieces, and a version of the 
first four cantos of Boiardo*s ** Orlando Inna- 
morato." It is said by Sedano that Acuna*8 ge- 
nins was not inferior to that of his contemporary 
and friend Gktrcilaso de la Vega; and that he 
even had the advantage of Garcilaso in trans- 
lationB ; but a more modem and more judicious 
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critie, Qointana, while stating that the impulse 
given b^ Qarcilaso was followed by several of 
the choice spirits of his time, among whom 
he specifies Acuna, adds, that they were all 
" very unequal to him." The translations 
from Ovid, which are quoted by Sedano, give 
a very inadequate notion of the peculiar rhe- 
torical beauty ot the originals ; but in a whim- 
sical parody of Garcilaso's fiunons ode, " The 
Flower of Gnido,*' Acuna displays considerable 
powers of another kind. (Alvarez y Baena, 
Hijos de Madrid, ii. 387. iv. 403.; Maimol, 
Affrica, Granada, 1573, ii 278, &c; Sedano, 
F^nuuoEspaHol, ii. 25, &c ; Quintana, Poesias 
seleetas Casteilanas, edit of 1807, L p. xxxviii. ; 
N. AntoniuB, BiMiotheca Hispana Nova, i. 
366. ; Brunet, Manud du Libraire, edit of 
1 838, art. "Acuna " and " Chevalier ; " Acuna, 
Varias Poesias, Madrid edition of 1591.) 

T.W. 

ACUSA, DON PEDRO BRAVO DE, 
was a Spanish governor of the Philippines, 
and conqueror of the Moluccas. He was the 
son of Don Luis Bravo and of Dona Isabel de 
Acuiia, who was of the fiunily of the counts 
of Buendia. He assumed, according to the 
custom of Castile, his mother's name in con- 
junction with his fiUher's, and it is as De 
Acuiia that he is most generally known. He 
was one of five brothers ; of whom the eldest* 
Sancho, was a knight of Alcantara ; the second, 
Pedro himself, of St John of Jerusalem ; the 
third, Garci, of Santiago ; the fonrUi, Juan, a 
canon of Toledo ; the fifth, Luis, a knight of 
Calatrava and ambassador to Venice. 

The first services of Don Pedro were against 
the Turks, in the battle of Navarino, in 1572, 
and he was soon after engaged in the wars of 
Naples and Portugal, especially the latter. 
He frequently came in contact with the En- 
glish. In the Mediterranean, Argensola tells 
us, he had taken and sunk many Moorish 
galleys and English ships. He took a dis- 
tinguished part m the resistance to the attack 
on Cadiz, by Sir Francis Drake, in 1587. In 
1593 he was appointed Captain General of 
the province of Carthagena and Tierra Firme. 
Visiting the Canaries on his voyage out to 
collect the tribute of pearls, he was persuaded 
by the governor Sarmiento to attack an En- 
glish ship, which was also levying tribute on 
Uie islands ; but the Spaniards met with in- 
different success; for, though the ship was 
compelled to sheer o£^ no damage was done it, 
and Sarmiento was killed. When Drake and 
Hawkins (called by Argensola "Aquines") 
arrived with a fleet of forty sail, to attack 
the American possessions of the Spaniards, 
Drake is reported, by Argensola, to have de- 
clined attacking Carthagena, because it was 
defended by Acuiia, and to have directed his 
forces against Nombre de Dios instead ; and 
in 1601, " Guillermo Parq," or William Park, 
an English commander, on a similar expe- 
dition, wrote to Acuiia, that he had spared 
Puerto Velo for his sake, from respect for his 
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yaloor arid generosity. The abilities shown 
by Acuna in the government of Carthagena 
recommended him to the appointment of 
governor of the Philippines; and in May, 
1602, he arrived at Manilla, and took posses- 
sion of his post The period was one which 
demanded zeal and activity. The Dutch and 
the English had already begun to frequent 
those seas in considerable numbers, and the 
Dutch had established a footing in the Mo- 
luccas. On the governor's finrt; visit, soon 
after his arrival, to the islands called the Pin- 
tados, it is stated by Argensola that he found 
himself in danger of being attacked by twenty- 
two English ships, which were only prevented 
from overwhelming him by the failure of the 
tide, which left them aground; and the 
Spanish historian adds, that Don Pedro saw 
the English, on that occasion, throw more 
than two thousand Spanilh captives into the 
sea, and among others a beautiful girl of 
seventeen. Don Pedro's first desire was to 
recover the Moluccas, and drive the Dutch 
from the Asiatic seas ; but he was delayed by 
unexpected events. An embassy from Day- 
fusama, emperor of Japan, with the somewhat 
startling re<|ue8t that the governor would send 
him shipwrights, for the purpose of construct- 
ing a navy, was dismissed with an evasive 
answer, that so important a step could not be 
taken without previously obtaining permission 
from the King of Spain. A more extra- 
ordinary embassy soon after arrived from 
China, in the person of three mandarins, 
who declared Aey were sent by the em- 
peror, at that time Wan Leih of the Ming 
dynasty, to see with their own eyes the island 
of Cabit, near Manilla, which a Chinese, whom 
they brought with them in chains, had af- 
firmed to be made of solid gold, offering to 
lay down his life if his report were not found 
true. Acuna suspected that some treachery 
must lie concealed beneath this absurd pre- 
tence, and he was confirmed by the report of 
some Chinese merchants who arrived soon 
after and declared that the mandarins came 
for the purpose of spying out the land, pre- 
paratory to an invasion. The mandarins 
were sent with their prisoner, whose name 
Argensola writes Tioneg, to the island of 
Cabit, where, to inspire them with terror, 
they were received with a tremendous salute 
of artillery. They asked Tioneg if that 
was the island of which he had spoken to 
the emperor, and he composedly replied, 
yes. They inquired where was the gold? 
to which he replied, that it was all gold, 
and he would make his words good. The 
mandarins ordered a basket to be filled 
with the earth, and, on returning to Manilla, 
urged their prisoner to speak more to the 
purpose ; when he finally declared that all he 
meant was, that in the Spanish dominions 
in the Philippines, there was plenty of the 
precious metal and other riches, and that if a 
fleet was put under his command, he would 
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ondertake to return to China with ships 
loaded with gold. This declaration bears a 
singular resemblance to that made by Sir 
W^ter Raleigh, nearly about the same time, 
with respect to the Eldorado regions of 
Guiana. The mandarins departed in quiet ; 
but after they had left, an agitation was ob- 
served among their countrymen, of whom 
there were more than thirty Uiousand inhabit- 
ing a suburb of Manilla, which induced Don 
Pedro to inquire privately of the Japanese at 
Manilla if they would assist the Spaniards in 
case a rebellion should break out The 
Japanese professed their readiness to die in 
the cause ; and, proud of the confidence re- 
posed in them, could not keep the secret, so 
that a report was spread among the Chinese 
that it was intended to massacre them all. 
Whether originally excited by the proceed- 
ings of the mandarins or by this report, they 
determined to take arms, and information 
was received by the Spaniards from a priest, 
to whom an Indian woman, who had a 
Chinese lover, had confessed it, that twenty- 
five thousand Chinese would enter Manilla on 
St Francis's day, and cut off the Spaniards. 
The governor stood on his guard, and did all 
in his power to prevent the outbreak ; but it 
came, and with it a war which ended in the 
destruction of the Chinese. Even the friars 
took up arms, and the conduct of one of them, 
an Augustine of the name of Fray Antonio 
Flores, is particularly commemorated. This 
man placed himself, armed with two muskets, 
in a secure position, from which he com- 
manded a portion of the river Pasig, which 
the Chinese had to pass ; and, refreshing his 
muskets with vinegar, fired at groups of from 
twenty to thirty from five in the morning till 
six in the evening, and ** it is taken for cer- 
tain," sa^s Argensola, " that in that day he 
alone killed more than six hundred bar- 
barians." The slaughter of the Chinese, in 
general, was stated by the Spanish authorities 
at twenty-three thousand; but the number 
is said to have been stated too low, in 
order not to let it appear that more Chinese 
had been allowed to establish themselves in 
Manilla than the royal orders permitted. 
Such of the leaders as fell into the hands of 
the Spaniards were hanged and quartered ; 
" and if the laws of their own country had 
been observed," coolly remarks Argensola, 
" the same punishment would have been in- 
flicted on all of their famil^r and lineage." 
Acuna was in great apprehension of an attack 
from the Chinese government, in revenge for 
the destruction of so many of its subjects, and 
sent messengers to Canton to place the affair 
in a fiivourable light He received letters in 
reply from the viceroy of Canton and others, 
to inform him that the emperor had ordered 
the execution of Tioneg, as a punldiment for 
his falsehood; and that, out of his great 
mercy, he had determined not to make war on 
the CaJBtilians of Luxon, although he thought 
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they had done wrong in killing so many 
Chinese, to vho«e industry alone it -was owing 
that Luzon was not still, as it had been 
fonneriy, a mere ** dwelling for snakes and 
deyils." 

Acniia was now at liberty to direct his 
whole attention to the re-conquest of the Mo* 
loccas. Previously to the Chinese insur- 
rection he had, on being implied to by the 
Portuguese governor of the Moluccas, Fur* 
tado, called ''the Terror of the East," scmt to 
his assistance Juan Suarez Gallinato with a 
body of men, and the united forces had been 
successftil in Temate, till Furtado, with sud- 
den pusillanimity, proposed and insisted upon 
a retreat Since then a fleet had arrived 
from Holland, under the command of Steven 
Van der Hagen (called by Argensola, Drage), 
and easily taken possession of Ambojma. The 
natives had welcomed them as deliverers 
firom the Portuguese yoke, ** for they are well 
beloved in those parts," says Argensola, ** be- 
cause, for some time, they have made it a 
rule not to meddle with religion, nor treat of 
it, except with those who wish to receive Chris- 
tianity of their own accord." With some dif- 
ficulty the Dutch next drove the Portuguese 
from Tidar, and the whole of the Moluccas 
were then in their power. Acuiia had already 
received the royal orders to attack them, and 
in March, 1604, a reinforcement of 800 
troops arrived fron New Spain. On the 1 5th 
of January, 1606, he set sail with his arma- 
ment ; he was joined b]^ the King of Tidor, 
and, on the Ist of Apnl, attacked Temate. 
The Spaniards fought with determined courage, 
and the town was teken. The King of Temate, 
who had escaped, was persuaded to surrender, 
and he and all the inferior princes were 
finally confirmed in their sovereignty, on 
condition of swearing homage to &e King 
of Spain, and granting a monopoly in the 
spice trade to his subjects. The King of 
Temate was, however, compelled to nominate 
regents ; and he was teken to Manilla, where 
the fleet arrived on the 9th of June, to the 
great joy of the Spaniards in the Philippines, 
among whom a report had been spread that 
the expedition had fkiled. This report had 
been raised by enemies of Acuna, of whom, 
Argensola says, there were several at Manilla, 
To their rage at their disappointment and 
at his success is ascribed the death of Don 
Pedro, which took place at Manilla only 
twenty-two days after his triumphant re- 
turn, and was generally believed to be owing 
to poison. 

Acuna is mentioned by Nicolas Antonio as 
the author of two works, both in Spanish : an 
^Account of the insurrection of 'the Chinese 
at Manilla, in 1603," and an ** Account of the 
loss of the ship St Margarita on the island 
of Carpana, one of the Ladrones, in the year 
1602, and of the state in which he found the 
government of the Philippines on his arrival 
ia the same year." Neither of these works 
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appears to have been printed, and probably 
neither was intended for publication. (Bar- 
tolome de Argensola, Qmquista de la* Idas 
Malucasj edit of 1 609, Madrid ; Van Kampen, 
Geachiedenia der Nederlanders buiten EwropcL, 
i. 154, &c ; N. Antonius, Bibliotheca Himana 
Nova, edit of 1788, ii. 164.) T. W. 

ACUNHA. [CuNHA.] 

ACUSILAUS ('AjroMTiAiios), a native of 
Argos, who is mentioned by Dionysius of 
Haiicamassus among the ancient Greek 
historians. He lived probably during the time 
of the Persian kings Cyrus and Cambyses 
the latter of whom began to reign b. c. 529. 
He wrote, says Suidas, Gene^ogies from 
bronze tablets, which his father is reported 
to have dug up in his house ; and, according 
to Clemens Alexandrinns, he also transferred 
the poems of Hesiod into prose. His Genea- 
logies, which consisted of several books, do 
not appear to have been properly an historical 
work, but to have been confined to the my- 
thical period. Though a Dorian, he adopted 
the Ionic dialect The historical works at- 
tributed to him were spurious, according to 
Suidas. Plato is the earliest writer by whom 
Acnsilans is quoted. 

The fragments of Acnsilans have been 
coUected by F. W. Stnrz, in his edition of 
the fragments of Pherecydes, and in the 
"Museum Criticum," Cambridge, vol. L (Sui- 
daii,*Aicov0^1Xaos, and the notes on 'loTopi^o-iu, 
2vyyffd4lm ; Clinton's Fasti HeUenid,) G. L. 

ADA (Ada), daughter of Hecatomnus, 
kin^ of Caria, and sister of Mausolus, Arte- 
misia, Hidrieus, and Pixodarus ; was married 
to her brother Hidrieus, who, after the deaths 
of Mausolus and Artemisia, became king of 
Caria (b. c. 351-0), and at his death left the 
kingdom to Ada (b.c. 344-S). Pixodarus, 
however, seized the kingdom (b.c. 341 -O.X 
and reigned five years, when he died, and his 
son-in-law Orontobates was appointed by the 
King of Persia as his successor. During this 
time Ada kept possession of Alinda, one of 
the strongest fortresses in Caria. When Alex- 
ander invaded Asia (b. c. 334), she went to 
meet him, surrendered Alinda to him, ofifered 
to use her influence among the Carians in his 
favour, and asked and obtained the honour 
of adopting him as her son. Alexander made 
her governor of Alinda, and after he had 
taken Haiicamassus, he save her the satrapy 
of Caria. (Arrian, Atu3>. L 24. ; Diodorus, 
xvi. 42. 74. ; xvii. 24. ; Strabo, xvL 970.) 

P.S. 

ADA, countess of Holland, in the begin- 
ning of Uie thirteenth century. At the death 
of her father Diederyk, or Theodoric the 
Seventh (a. d. 1203), she was in the sixteenth 
year of her age. Holland, which was then a 
fief of the empire, had remained in the ftunily 
300 years, and it became a question, whether 
Ada, the only surviving daughter of Diederjk, 
should succeed, or the fief should pass to his 
brother, William of FriesUnd. Adelheidc, 
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the smlMtioiu widow of IMederyk, aware that 
the emperor was more likely to aiaign the 
fief to a husband of her daughter, than to the 
daughter herself^ had promised the coont 
Louis van Loon the hand and inheritanee of 
Ada ; she kept him concealed in the yicinity 
while her hoshand was dying, and had the 
marriage celebrated before the ftmeraL Wil- 
liam of Friesland was soon at the head of a 
considerable force to assert his claims. Ada 
was taken prisoner in the castle of Leyden, 
and soon after, in porsnaace of an agreement 
between her hosband and William, she was 
sent to England to the ooort of King John 
to remain in impartial hands till the con- 
test should be decided. The war continned 
with varying success, until in 1206 William 
of Friesland was finally the conqueror. Li 
1207, Adelheide addressed a letter to King 
John (which is printed in Rymer's Fcedera% 
for the release of her daughter, and at the 
same time Louis van Loon entered into an 
agreement with the king to acknowledge him 
as his liege lord, and serre him in arms. This 
agreement seems to haye been required as a 
condition of Ada's release ; but it led to no 
consequences, except in all probability pro- 
yoking the hostility of William of Friesland, 
now William of Holland, who aftenrards ac- 
companied Louis the Dauphin in his inyasion 
of England, towards the conclusion of the 
reign of John. Ada, on leaving England, 
took up her residence in the bishopric of 
Liege, where she is supposed to have died 
about the dose of the year 1218, as she was 
buried at Herkenrode, by the side of her 
husband, who died on the 29th of July in 
that year. (Wagenaar, Vaderkmdsche His* 
tone, ii. p. 299 — 330. ; Bilderdyk, Geachiede" 
nia des Vaderlanda, iL p. 84^1 12.) T. W. 
ADA BAR AHABA or AHAVAH 
(niriK IK KinK "in KIK 3"I), a very cele- 
brated Babylonian rabbi and astronomer, who 
is by universal assent called Rab, or Rav, 
which monosyllable is conceded hj the Jews 
only to the most fiunous of their ancient 
rabbis, and may be considered as equivalent 
to Abba (note, p. 38.). He was bom at 
Babylon on the day on which R. Judah El[a- 
kadosh died, which, according to the ** Bere- 
shith Rabba," (parash. 48. Seder, sha^e 
Sarah,) was a.m. 3943 (a.d. 183). His mas- 
ter was Rav [Abba Aricha], who, after 
the death of B^bbenu Hakadosh, came from 
the Holy Land to Babylon, which, according 
to Harravad [Abraham ben Dior Hari- 
shom], took place a. 11.3979 (a.d. 219), 
where he died, according to the same author, 
A. M. 4003 (a. d. 243). Rav Ada, then, was 
sixty years old at the time when his preceptor 
Rav, or R. Abba, died ; and seven years after, 
A. H. 4010 (a. d. 250), died also Rav Samuel, 
who was rector or principal of the coUege of 
Sora in Babylonia. This R. Samuel was also 
a great astronomer. On his death, Rav Ada 
was in his sixty-seventh year, so Uiat he is a 
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oont^porary of the fint generatioD cf the 
Ammoraite Doctors, the aurora of the *'Ghe- 
mara," or great commentary on the Mishna 
The Jews consider Rav Ada as the greatest 
of aH their astronomers, and assert that his 
calculations of the Tekuphoth, or revo- 
lutions of the planetary bodies, are more 
correct than those of Rav Samuel hia con- 
temporary ; for their traditions assign to him 
the merit of having discovered the true sol- 
stitial and equinocdal points. R. Samuel had 
fixed the solar year at 365 days and 6 hours, 
but Rav Ada calculated the solar year at 
365 days, 5 hours, "997 and -048 ; for he di- 
vided the hour into a thousand parts or 
minutes, and the minute into a thousand mo- 
ments. The account <tf this correction of the 
calendar by Rav Ada is in the ** Kiddush 
Hackodesh" of Maimonides (chap, ix.), and 
in the "* Sepher Ibbor Shanim" of R. Issa- 
char ben Mordecai (p. 130.), who both adopt 
this as the true measure of the year, in which 
R. Moses Mickotii, R. David Abudraham, 
and all Jewish astronomers down to the 
present day, have agreed, and they have 
made their almanacs accordingly. They 
have, however, adopted the improvement 
afterwards made in the calendar by R. Isaac 
Aben Sid, who constructed the Alphonsine 
Tables, which he completed in the year a. m. 
5012 (A.D. 1252), by command of Alphonso 
X., king of Castile and Leon, who is called 
by R. David Ganz, in noticing this event, 
Alphonso, king of Portugal. There is no 
doubt that the modem Jewish astronomers, 
in making their almanacs, have adopted the 
subsequent emendations of Copernicus and 
Tycho Brahe; otherwise their calculations 
would not be so correct as we find them to 
be. They nevertheless have generally af- 
fected to follow the Alphonsine tables, as the 
last improvement by one of their own nation. 
We cannot doubt that Rav Ada committed 
to writing his improvements in the calen- 
dar, such as the reformation of the solar 
year, the Tekuphoth or calculations of the 
pUmetiffy motions, their coiyunctions and 
oppositions, and all those improvements in 
astronomy which Jewish tradition has as- 
signed to him. It is certain, however, that 
no separate ^ woric by him is now extant ; 
yet hia doctrine of the cycles, the intercala- 
tion and other things before mentioned, have 
beoi preserved in the writings of the later 
Jewish astronomers, and are held in the 
highest estimation. O. Pico Mirandola, in- 
deed, in his book against the astrologers, 
{Contra AttrohgoSf lib. ix. c ix. p. 455.) 
says that he had read the computation of the 
solar year above mentioned, in the works (^ 
the very ancient Hebrew writer Rabbi Ada- 
araba, the son of Ada Abraha, by which 
name he certainly means Rav Ada bar 
Ahaba ; but he must have met with it in the 
writings of some later rabbi We have no 
certain notice of the time at which Rav Ada 
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died, but he seems to have atttained to a great 
age aeoording to the book " Jacbaain" and 
the ** Tzemach David," for he is reported to 
have been living when Rav Nachman was 
principal of the college at Sora, which dignity 
Rav Naohman succeeded to in the year 
A.K. 4113 (A.D. 353). At this time, if R. 
Ada was stUl living, he most have been 170 
years old, which is almost incredible, yet not 
ha beyond the ages which some Enropesns 
have attained in modem times* Abraham 
2i%eath, however, in the book ** Jnchasin," 
has ^ over this difficulty by supposing two 
rabbis of the same name in succession. (Bar- 
toloocius, BUUiodL Mag, Babb. L 62,63.; 
Wolfius,£i6/to^ Hebr. 1 109, 110. ; Juchasin, 
76—94.) C. P. H. 

ADADUROV, VASILI EVDOKIMO- 
VITCH, was bom on the 15th of Maieh, 
1709, and educated in the gymnasium at- 
tached to the Academy of Sciences at St 
Petersburg, where he was afterwards made 
mathematioBl assistant, from 1733 to 1741. 
In 1762 he was appointed curator of the 
Moscow university, and had the order of 
St Alexander Nevsky conferred upon him. 
As a writer, his principal work is a treatise 
on Russian orthography, printed at St Peters- 
bni^, 1768. The rest of his works^ among 
whidi are an elementary course of arithmetic, 
and one of a similar kind on machinery, are 
chiefly translations from the Grerman. But 
though he left behind him scarcely any me- 
morial of his scientific studies and researches, 
he rendered very important services both to 
tiie university of Moscow, and the academy 
of St Petersburg, of which last he was made 
honorary member in 1778. He died at St 
Petersburg, November 5th, 1780. Adadurov 
instracted the grand duchess, afterwards 
Catherine IL, in the Russian language. (£v- 
gesm^ Btisk. PuatM.) W.H.L. 

ADJEUS, or ADD^US (*AMa<of), a 
Greek poet, who lived, according to the most 

Sobable opinion, about the year b.c. 320. 
e was a native of Macedonia. Among the 
five epigrams in the ** Greek Anthology" which 
bear the name of Addseus, there is only one 
(vL 228.) which is expressly assigned to 
Addsus the Macedonian; three others are 
simply ascribed to Add»us ; and the fifth bears 
the name of AddsBus the Mityleniean. 
This last Addsus, was also the author of 
two prose works (vcpl Smi9^c»s, and wtpi, 
deya^^utrowoMv). Jacobs ascribes all the epi- 
grams, with the exception of the one bearing 
the name of the Mitylemean, to the Mace- 
donian Addsus ; Reiske thinks that both are 
the same person. {AsUholog, Gr<K. vi. 228. 
■siL 51. 238. 305. X. 20.; comp. Jacobs, xiii. 
831. ; Brunck, AnaL il 224, &c. ; AthensBUS, 
zi. 471. xiii. 606.) L. S. 

ADAIR, JAMES, who describes himself 
as '* a trader with the Indians, and a resident 
is their country forty years," is the author of 
a work entitied ^ History of the American 
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Indians, particularly those Nati<»s adjoining 
to the Mississippi, East and West Florida, 
Georgia, South and North Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia;" 4ta Boston ; and reprinted, London, 
1775. The main olject of this work, and 
that to which the first 220 pages are expressly 
devoted, is to establish the probability that 
the Indians of North America are descended 
from the Jews; but, even if this theory 
should be r^ected, the author claims the 
attention of his readers to what he has written 
for the sake of the many new particuliffs he 
has stated respecting the languages, manners, 
laws, and customs of the Creeks and Che- 
rokees, and the other tribes inhabiting the 
same region. Yolney, however, observes, 
{Tableau du CHmat et du Sol des Etaia Unis 
d'AnMque, p. 483.) that he has seen hisfiicts 
so much through the falsifying or perverting 
medium of his system, that his account is 
very nearly worthless. G. L. C 

ADAIR, JAMES MAKITTRICK, 
M D., a native of Scotland, was bom in the 
year 1728. He practised medicine during 
some years in ^ti^^ua, and during part <J 
the time of his residence there he superin- 
tended an estate in the island, and was dis- 
tinguished for the kindness and liberality 
witik which he treated his slaves. He formed 
opinions, however, unftivourable to the abo- 
lition of the slave trade, which he embodied 
in a pamphlet published after his return to 
England* 

After revisiting England, and taking the 
degree of M.D. at Edinburgh, in 1766, he 
returned to Antigua, and was appointed phy- 
sician to the commander-in-chusf and to the 
forces, and also one of the assistant judges of 
the courts of King's Bench and Common 
Pleas. 

He left Antigua in 1783, and having as- 
sumed the name of Adair, commenced prac- 
tice in Bath, to the hospital of which city 
he was chosen phvsician. He appears to 
have been a man of considerable talent, well 
versed in his profession, gifted with a ready 
wit, and a fluent writer. He devoted the 
profits of most of his works to the benefit of 
the Bath Hospital. A somewhat overweening 
estimate of his own abilities, and an irritable 
temper, involved him in frequent quarrels 
with his contemporaries, and especially with 
Dr. Thicknesse, a person no less querulous 
than himself. He died at Harrowgate, in 1 802. 
Most of his writings are popular essays on 
subjects connected with medicine, and though 
written with talent, cannot be regarded as 
having promoted the progress of science. 
The principal are — 

** Commentaries on the Principles and 
Practice of Physic, by J. Makittrick, M. D." 
8vo. London, 1 772. This book was published 
before he had assumed the name of Adair. 
It is a manual of general pathology and 
therapeutics, founded on the ** Institutiones 
Pathologist of Gaubius, with an arrange- 
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ment of diseases, principally taken from San- 
vages ; and is the most strictly medical of his 
works. 

" Medical Cautions for the consideration 
nf Invalids, those especially who resort to 
Bath ; containing EssAys on fiishionable Dis- 
eases, the dangerous Efifects of hot and 
crowded Rooms, Regimen of Diet, &c." 8vo. 
Bath, 1786. Some of these essays were 
afterwards published separately. 

** An Essay on Quacks, Quack Medicines, 
and Lady Doctors ; and an Appendix, con- 
taining a Table of the relatiye Digestibility 
of Foods." Svo. Bath, 1786. The table of 
the digestibility of foods is not of any yalue ; 
the arrangement is unscientific in the ex- 
treme, and the facts stated are erroneous. 

** A Philosophical and Medical Sketch of 
the Natural History of the Human Body and 
Mind." Svo. Bath, 1787 ; a well-written, but 
very superficial manual of popular physiology. 

** Unanswerable Arguments against the Abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade." 8yo. Bath, 1789. 

** An Essay on a nondescript or newly in- 
vented Disease." Svo. 1790. 

'* Anecdotes of a Physician metaphorically 
defhnct; by P. Paragraph and B. Goosequill." 
(Chalmers' Biographical Dictionary; and 
Watt's BihlioAeca Britannica,) C. W. 

ADAIR, JOHN, F.R.S., is the name of 
an eminent Scottish hydrographer, who lived 
in the latter part of the seventeenth and early 
part of the eighteenth century, but of whose 
personal history scarcely anything appears 
to be recorded. He is mentioned with high 
commendation by Bishop Nicholson, in his 
** Scottish Historical library" (first published 
in 1702) in more places than one. ** And here," 
says Nicholson (edit of 1736, pp. 8, 9.), ** I 
ought not to forget the particukr service of 
Mr. John Adair, who well deserves the title 
of Hydrographer Royal of the Kingdom of 
Scotland, as will be abundantly shown by 
his ' Description of the Sea-coasts and Islands 
of Scotland, with large and exact Maps for 
the use of the Seamen.* The former part of 
this accurate and useful work is already 
finished, giving draughts and descriptions of 
the whole eastern coast fh>m the borders 
northward to Buchquaness. .... In the se- 
cond part he designs us an instructive journal 
of a voyage which he made to the North and 
West Islands in the year 1698, together with 
an historical and mathematical account of their 
famous northern wall. Several of the maps 
intended for this are now ready for engraving, 
and the rest in a good forwardness." Again 
(p. 10.) the bishop writes; "Of late. Sir 
Robert Sibbald has been at the charge of 
cutting several new maps for the service of 
those who shall have the perusal and benefit 
of the many works which he has now in 
readiness for the press ; and eight or ten of 
these are done by Mr. Adair, an artist who 
can never be too often mentioned." Sir 
Robert Sibbald, here referred to, in the pre- 
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fiuse, or epistle to the reader, prefixed to hii 
*' History of Fife and Kinross"(l710), having 
begun by staUng that it was not his blame 
that the book was not accompanied with maps 
of the two shires, ** but theirs who ought to 
have seen that done," afterwards says, ** In 
later times I got John Adair to make a nev 
survey of Fife, most part of which he did very 
exactly ; but how it came to pass I know not, 
he extended the coast and the south pari d 
the inner country no further than Dysart and 
the house of Lesley, so the map wants part 
of the district of the presbytery of Kirkaldy, 
and the whole district of the presbyteiy 
of Dunfermline, and all the south coast to the 
west of the town of Dysart." The wwk of 
Adair's mentioned by Nicholson is minutely 
described by Gough in his British Topo- 
graphy (1780), ii. 576, 577. It consists of 
two parts, containing six charts or sea maps, 
and twenty-eight pages of letter-press. ^ This 
book," says Gough, ** with some of the ori- 
ginal draughts and maps, is in the Advocate's 
library at Edinburgh. . . . But no more was 
ever printed of this or any other work by 
Adair. Whi^ other sketches, surveys, or 
charts he left behind him, remain in his 
daughter Mrs. Douglas's hands." He adds, 
on the authority of the minutes of the Society 
of Anti<|uaries, that Mr Bryan exhibited to 
the Society in 1724 "two drawings of the 
whole coast of Scotland upon the Frith of 
Forth as high as Stirling, and of the Cluyd 
to Glasgow, and of the Solway Frith to 
Carlisle, actually and carefully surveyed by 
the late John Adair." And afterwards (p. 
584.) having stated that " Sir Robert Sibbald 
had several new maps engraved for his works, 
many of them by Adair, who was commis- 
sioned by parliament to make surveys of the 
counties," he adds — " One cannot help wish- 
ing that Bishop Nicholson had enumerated 
every map which was engraved for Sir Ro- 
bert's works, or what were done from John 
Adair's surveys, as it is difiicult to meet 
with any of them, or obtain a list of such." 
Among those that he has met with, or heard 
of^ Gough mentions a small map of Scot- 
land, drawn by Adair, **cum nominibua 
regionum, insularum, fluminum, urbium, 
&c ut a G. Buchanano Latine redditis," which 
was engraved by J. Clark for J. Paton's 
edition of Buchanan's History, 8va Edinburgh, 
1727 ; a miniature map of Scotland, done by 
James (John ?) Adair, not exceeding two or 
three inches, which was once in the posses- 
sion of J. Campbell, Esq., secretary to the 
Royal Bank of Scotland, but which had been 
lost ; (p. 594.) ** East Lothian, with the coast 
of Forth, from Wal^ord near Musselburgh 
to Dunglas, by Adair" (19A inches by 22|> ; 
(p. 596.) "West Lothian, by John Adair" 
(12) inches by 20); (p. 660.) an accurate 
and particular survey of Clackmannanshire, 
by Adair, as a specimen of his intended 
county maps, said to be given in Sibbald^s 
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Soetia Ilhistrata, but not fbnnd in any copy 
that Gongh had seen ; (p. 662.) " a new and 
exact map of the river Clyde, done by Mr. 
John Adair, Hydrographer and F.R.S., and 
published for the good of the public by 
George Scott j" (p. 684.) ** a new and cor- 
rect map of the Three Lothiana, from Mr. 
Adair*8 observationa, by John Elphinatone, 
1744, in one sheet ;" (p. 710.) *♦ Strathem, 
Stormont, and Carse of Gowrie, with the 
rivers Tay and Erne, surveyed and designed 
by J.Adair, F.R.S.," engraved by James 
Moxon on a sheet of imperial paper, very 
scarce. In a tract entitled ** An Explana- 
tion of a new Map of North Britain &c, by 
J. Cowley," published in " The True Interest 
of Great Britain, Ireland, and our Plantations, 
by Sir Alexander Murray, of Stanhope, Bart" 
foL Lond. 1740, it is said (at p. 17.), " For 
what relates to surveys of the coasts, there 
are no other maps of that kind extant than 
what were made and published some time 
ago by Bir. Adair, late geographer for Scot- 
limd, and F.R.S. ; and those comprehending 
only so small a tract of the Eastern coast as 
from Sunderland Point in England to Aber- 
deen, but withal a very exact description of the 
Firths of Forth and of Tay, and as fieir up 
the country as Cardross, Monteith Loch, the 
Kirk of Callendar, Perth, and Scone, with 
the places intervening." Cowley speaks of 
this coasting map of Adair's as having been 
constructed fhnn an actual survey. The 
tract is illustrated by a map on a large scale, 
entitled ** A Display of the coasting lines of 
Six several Maps of North Britain (from 
lat 54'' SO') showing the Disagreements 
among Geographers, Sec ; by J. Cowley, 
Lond. 1734." The six maps are those of 
Adair, Mole, Gordon of Straloch, Senex, 
Inselin of Paris, and Sanson. Cowley (p. 19.) 
gives his reasons for considering the coasting 
map made in James Fifth's voyage round 
Scotland in 1538, and published by Adair in 
1688, to be *' the exactest of any in the ob- 
servations of latitude." This is one of the 
maps contained in Adair's unfinished pub- 
lication described by Nicholson and Gough. 
** The ground of a modem map of this country 
and of the isles adjacent to it," says Sir 
Robert Sibbald, in his ** Account of the 
Writers which treat of the Description of 
North Britain," foLEdin.1710, p. 18., "was 
first laid, that I know, by what was observed 
by King James V., and Lindesay, his pilot, in 
their navigation about Scotland anno 1538, 
'which was formed into a map and hydro- 
orraphical description of the sea-coast and 
isles of Scotland at Paris by Nicholay Daul^ 
phinois, Sieur de Arfevllle et de Bellair, 
Chief Cosmographer to the king, anno 1583. 
^nd the account of this voyage was printed 
-with it in French, which account Foumier in 
liis * Hydrographie ' reprinted." Adair's re- 
publication of diis chart is entitled " A true 
and exact Hydrographical Description of the 
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-Sea-coast and Isles of Scotland, made in a 
Voyage round the same by that great and 
mighty Prince, James V. ; published at Paris, 
1583, by Nicholay Danlphinois, and at Edin- 
burgh, by John Adair, Fellow of the Royal 
Society, 1688." An English translation of 
D'Arfeville's (or D'Arville's) account of the 
vojrage of James V. is given in a little volume 
entitled ** Miscellanea Antiqua," 8vo. Lond. 
1710. In the list of the Fellows of the Royal 
Society given in Dr. Thomas Thomson's his- 
tory of that body (4to. 1812) Adair, 

Esq. (no doubt the Scottish hydrographer) is 
mentioned as having been elected November 
30. 1688. If Adair ever became " Geographer" 
for Scotland, as he is called by Cowley, it 
was probably after the death of Sir Robert 
Sibbald, who was appointed to that office 30th 
September, 1682. See his patent prefixed to 
his "' Nuncius Scoto-Britannus," foL Edin. 
1683. Sibbald died in 1 7 12. G. L. C. 

AD ALARD is the author of a short Latin 
discourse on the life of his contemporary and 
friend St Dunstan, a manuscript of which is 
in the Cottonian collection (Nero, C vii. 
pp. 72—77., in double columns). It is ad- 
dressed to ^Ifegus (or Elphegus), arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the writer at the 
beginning describes himself as a monk of 
Blandinberch (in Flanders) : " Domino vere 
sancto iElfego, sancte Dorobrensis ecclesie 
archiepiscopo, Adalardus, Sancti Blandi* 
niensis coenobii exiguus fitmulus," &e. The 
tract is referred to as a Life of Dunstan, by 
Wharton (.Aug, Sac, I 105.), and also by 
Tanner in his article on Athelardus Bathu* 
nensis (who lived in the twelfth century). 
Tanner seems to state that there is another 
manuscript of the tract in the library at 
Lambeth (No. 159.); but there is nothing, 
he adds, in Adalard, which is not given at 
much greater length by Osbem of Canter- 
bury. Bishop Nicholson is mistaken in saying 
that the Life of Dunstan by Adalard is 
printed in the Antwerp '* Acta Sanctorum." 
The editors state (torn. iv. mensis Maii, 
p. 344.) that they had found a copy of the 
work in the monastery of Bee in Normandy, 
but did not think it worth publishing, as 
being all contained in Osbem. G. L. C. 

ADALARD. [Adaiaard.] 

AD ALBERO, archbishop of Rheims, under 
Lothaire, Louis V., and Hugues Capet, kings 
of France, was son of Godfrey I., count of Ar- 
dennes. The date of his birth is unknown. He 
was educated in the monastery of Gorz. In 969 
he was consecrated archbishop of Rheims, and 
retained the see till his death, in 988. The 
most authentic accounts of this period of his 
life are to be found in the letters of Gerbert, 
afterwards Pope Sylvester II., whose services 
he engaged with a view to improve the 
schools of Rheims, in 970, and whom he em- 
ployed as his secretary, and in many import- 
ant negotiations fW>m that time to the year 
of his death. Adalbero exerted himself to 
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introduce stricter discipline among the caiums 
of his cathedral, and to subetitate thronghoat 
his diocese monks in the place of irregular 
canons. In 974 Lothaire was present, at 
his request, at the solemnity of transferring 
the body of St Theodoric to a new and more 
splendid tomb. Notwithstanding this sign of 
royal fiivour, it is apparent, from the letters 
of Gerbert, that AcUdbero had even at this 
early period formed an intimate alliance with 
Hugues Capet In the contest between 
Lo&aire and the German emperors, for the 
possession of Lorraine, the archbishop of 
Rheims favoured the imperial claims, although 
his efforts were principally directed to the 
prevention of war between the two sovereigns. 
Suspicions of his attachment to the German 
interest were entertained by Lothaire, with 
whom, however, he succeeded in exculpating 
himself: with Louis V. he was less successflil, 
for that prince would have accused him in the 
great council of treason, had not death pre- 
vented him. Adalbero officiated at the coro- 
nation of Hugues Capet, at Rheims, on the 
3rd of July, 987 ; and by that act incurred the 
enmity of Charles, duke of Lower Lorraine, 
who, notwithstanding the archbishop's repre- 
sentations, that the election of Hugues Ci^t 
to be king was the act of all the French, not 
of any private individual, invaded the pro- 
vince of Rheims. Adalbero led his vassals to 
assist the new king in the siege of Laon, 
which Charles had occupied. He was attacked 
by a fever before the siege was terminated, 
and obliged to retire to Rheims, where he 
died, on the 21st of January, 988. It is not 
easy to see in how tar the busy part he took 
in the feuds and intrigues of his time and 
country was spontaneous ; or in how fiff he 
was urged on to it by his able and ambitious 
secretary. Some of Gerbert*s letters to Adal- 
bero leave the impression that he possessed a 
taste for literature. In one written in 972 
Gerbert defers the account of the business on 
which he had been sent to Mantua till their 
meeting ; but takes care to inform him that 
he has obtained a loan of the history of Ju- 
lius Csesar for the purpose of having it copied, 
and eight volumes of Boethius on astronomy 
illustra^ by diagrams. One chronicler re- 
presents Adalbero as soothing himself in the 
hours of his last illness by the perusal of 
Boethius. He exerted himself by patronising 
schools and enfbrcing ecclesiastical discipline 
to promote both learning and morality. On 
the other hand he kept a watchAil eye on the 
temporalities of his diocese ; and was no ways 
slow to have recourse to arms when anything 
was to be gained by it {OaJUa Christiana, 
tom ix. c. 57 — 59. ; Historiensde la France, 
ix. 271--360.) W.W. 

ADALBERO, bishop of Laon, was for 
some time secretary to King Lothaire, lather 
of Louis, the last of the Carlovingian race 
who filled the throne of France, and by the 
favour of that king was elected bishop of 
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Laon, while yet very young, and consecrated 
by Adalbero, archbishop of Rheims, in 977. 
In 986, he was accused of an adulterous in- 
tercourse with Emma, widow of Lothaire. 
His accusers dispossessed him for the time 
of his benefice; but he never appears to 
have been deposed. He was imprisoned by 
Charles duke of Lower Lorraine ; and is said 
to have been the means of putting Hugues 
Capet in possession of that prince's city 
of Laon, m 991. This service naturally 
gained for him the confidence of the new 
dynasty ; and we find his signature attached 
to a charter granted by Robert, son and suc- 
cessor of Hugues Capet, to the monks of St 
Dionysius, in the second year of his reign. 
(998.) He dedicated to that prince a satirical 
Latin poem, which was published in 1660, 
with notes by Adrian Valesius, and reprinted 
in the tenth volume of the " Historiens de la 
France.*' Many of the allusions are to us at 
least obscure, but it contains some instructive 
illustrations of the manners of the age. His 
influence in the reign of Robert was so great, 
that to him was attributed the promotion of 
Ebalus to the arehiepiscopal see of Rheims, 
in 1021. He is accused ik having attempted 
to destroy the character of Harduin, bishop 
of Soiasons, by producing in a provinciid 
coimcil forged letten of excommunication, 
which he represented as directed by the pope 
against that bishop. He is said to have died 
on the 25th of February, 1030. His poem 
leads us to suspect that he was acquainted 
with Horace, being apparently an attempt to 
adapt the form of that poet's ** Sermones" to 
the controversies of his own age; and the 
dedication to him, by Dudo, dean of St 
Quentin, of his three books, ** De Rebus 
Normannorum," at least implies that he af- 
fected the character of a patron of literature. 
His success in ingratiating himself both with 
Lothaire and Hugues Capet, presents him in 
the light of a dexterous courtier. The accu- 
sations urged against him in the case of Queen 
Emma and Bidiop Harduin, may have been 
the calumnies of enemies, as that of having 
betrayed Charles of Lorraine, who was his 
open enemy, undoubtedly was ; but it is an 
unfavourable circumstance that he seems to 
have been the object of suspicion to so many. 
Altogether, the incidents narrated in the 
meagre accounts of his life which have come 
down to us, leave the impression cf a plau- 
sible, clever, bold, and unscrupulous prelate. 
(^Gallia ChristianOy ix. 521 — 523.; HiMkjriena 
de la France, xi. 287—289.) W. W. 

ADALBERT, a Freuch bishop, (Boni&ce, 
who calls the district "^ the province of the 
Franks," savs that he was " of Gallic race,") 
convicted of heresy, at a cquncU held at Sois- 
sons, in 744. The only contemporary account 
we have of him is contained in the corre- 
spondence between Pope Zachary and Boni- 
fiuse, archbishop of Mains, from 743 to 747. In 
the first of these yean Bonifiue complained 
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to the pope that Adalbert had seduced many 
both of the dergjr and laity by his false pro- 
phecies and heretical doctrines, and that his 
influence over the minds of his followers was 
so great that it was dangerous to oppose hinu 
In 744 the provincial council oonyenedatSois- 
sons, by Pepin, the mayor of the household, 
condenmed the heresy of Adalbert ; ordered 
the crosses which he had erected in dififerent 
parts dT the diocese to be burned ; and or- 
dained that no bishop or presbyter ftx>m 
foreign parts should be allowed to minister 
in any church unless preyiously authorised 
by the bishop of the diocese. la 745 Boni- 
fSuce sent one of his clergy to Rome to inform 
the pope more folly regarding the tenets and 
proceedings of Adalbert. The envoy carried 
with hhn a letter from the archbishop, con- 
taining an account of Adalbert's conduct; a 
biographical sketoh of Adalbert, composed 
either by himself or some of his disciples ; 
and a prayer, composed by him. The state- 
ment in Boni&ce*s letter was to this effect: 
" that Adalbert had begun his career of po- 
pular deception by affirming that an angel in 
the figure of a man had brought to him from 
the remotest parts of the earth relics of won- 
derful virtue ; that he was followed at first 
by numbers of weak women and rude peasants, 
who called him a man of apostolic sanctity, 
and a worker of signs and miracles; that he 
gained so fiayr upon some illiterate bishops, that 
ttiey granted him ordination; and that ulti* 
mately he had been so puffed up with his po- 
pularity as to claim equality with the apostles. 
The archbishop flirther stated, that Adalbert 
had erected crosses and oratories in the fields, 
and beside fountains, directing divine service 
tobeperfonned in them, in preference to the 
churches; that he had dedicated a church to 
his own name; that he had given his own 
hair and nail-parings to be preserved as relics 
by his devotees; and that he had said to his 
disciples, when they came to confession, * I 
know all your sins, because all hidden things 
are known to me. There is, therefore, no 
need of confession ; your past sins are forgiven ; 
secure of absolution, return to jour homes in 
peace.' " The narrative of his kfe commenced 
by stating that he was bom of poor parents; 
and that his mother while pregnant with him 
had dreamed that a calf issued firom her right 
side, which was a sign of the grace which he 
had received from &e angel before he issued 
from the womb. The prayer contained 
among other passages the following: ** I pray 
to you, and address my supplications to you, 
angel Uriel, angel RaguU, angel Tubuell, 
angel Michael, angel Inias, angel Tubuas, 
angel SabaoB, angel SimieL" The pope and 
his councillors decided that Adalbert ought 
to be deposed from the sacerdotal office; ti^t 
if he continued impenitent, he should be ex- 
communicated; and that the prayer, and narw 
rative of his life, should be preserved in the 
papal archives as a permanent testimony 
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against him. A letter addressed by Zachary 
to Boniface, in 747, shows that Adalbert was 
still alive, and his fate undecided. The pope 
gives directions for bringing Adalbert and 
two more heretics before a council of the 
Frank bishops, convened for some other pur- 
pose; if repentant, the clergy and governor 
of the provmce are to deal with him in con- 
formity to the canons; if he remain contu- 
macious, he is to be sent to Rome, in order 
that the pope may thoroughly investigate his 
case, and decide finally what was to be done 
with him. The only notice of the subsequent 
fate of Adalbert is contained in an anonymous 
supplement to Willebald's life of Bonifiuie, 
apparently compiled at a much more recent 
period, by some priest in Mainz. According 
to this authority, Adalbert was, after his de- 
position, kept for fome time a close prisoner 
in the Abbey on the Fulda; and that having 
made his escape, he was killed by some swine- 
herds on the banks of that river. This ac- 
count of Adalbert Is taken from the corre- 
spondence of his accusers, and must therefore 
be received with acertain degree of scepticism. 
On the other hand, the record of the investi- 
gations by the pope and his council, in 775, of 
which a copy was transmitted to Boni&ce by 
a dignitary of the papal court, is quite regular 
in point of form, and shows that writings of 
Adalbert and his followers were product in 
evidence, and ordered to be preserved. The 
character too of Bonifiice must be taken into 
account: he was narrow-minded and a strict 
disciplinarian, but too high-minded to make 
a fidse charge intentionally. The account of 
the doctrines of Adalbert may be to some 
extent distorted, as received through the me- 
dium of ignorant disciples; but there seems 
no reasonable ground to doubt that he sanc- 
tioned the worship of angels, and laid claim 
to inspiration. {EpigMiB Soncti Bonifiicii, 
Archiepiacopi Magontini et MarWris, ordine 
diaposiUBy NoUa et variantUnu mustratcB, a 
Stephano Alexandro Wurdtwein, Episcopo 
H&iopoUnsiy Suffraganeo Wormatiensi^ ^.** 
Magontiaci, 1789.) W. W. 

ADALBERT, bishop of Prague, towards 
the close of the tenth century, was the son 
of a Christian Slavonian prince, whose terri- 
tories lay on the east side of the Upper Elbe. 
He was baptized by the name of Woyteg. 
His parents, terrified by some infhntile attack 
of illness, vowed if he should recover to con- 
secrate him to the service of the church, and 
his early education was regulated in con- 
formity to this vow. About the year 972 
he was sent, still a mere boy, to the archi- 
episcopal school of Magdebiu^, at that time 
flourishing under the direction of a master 
named Ohtric. Adalbert, who had been 
consecrated the first archbishop of Magde- 
burg a fiew years before, formed an attach- 
ment to the young Slavonian, and, when he 
admitted him to the rite of confirmation, 
bestowed his own name upon him. At the 
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school of Biagdeburg, Woyteg, or, as he was 
from that time called, Adalbert, distinguished 
himself by application. The archbishop 
Adalbert died in 982 ; about the same time 
Ohtric received an appointment in the im- 
perial court; and young Adalbert returned 
to his native country, carrying with him a 
reputation for learning, and what was then 
considered a large collection of books. He 
soon after received sub-deacon*s orders fVom 
the bishop of Prague, and that prelate dying 
early in 1783, he was by the unanimous 
voice of the inhabitants of the diocese fixed 
upon to supply his place. The election was 
confirmed by Otho II., and Adalbert was conse- 
crated by the archbishop of Mainz. He was 
assiduous in the discharge of his episcopal 
duties, and rivalled the monks in his ascetic 
mode of life. Finding it impossible to re- 
claim his only half-converted flock ftom po- 
lygamy among the laity, and the marriage of 
pnests, and, lUrave all, fh>m the practice <rf 
buying and selling slaves, he withdrew firom 
his diocese, and took the vows in the mo- 
nastery of St Alexins, at Rome, in 990. By 
the intervention of the archbishop of Mainz, 
he was remanded to his diocese in the course 
of that or the succeeding year. He expe- 
rienced a friendly reception ; but this good 
feeling did not long continue. An adulteress 
of high rank, whose relations were preparing, 
according to the law of the land, to have her 
put to death, took refuge with the archbishop. 
He placed her in the church of a convent, 
with the intention of saving her life, and that 
of her paramour (a priest), if he could bring 
them to repentance ; if not, of having them 
sentenced to death with more of decorous 
form than characterised the wild justice of 
the Bohemians. The bdy's relations hearing 
where she had taken refiige, assembled in 
arms to reclaim her. The archbishop went 
out to meet the rioters, who told him that 
they saw he sought the glory of martyrdom, 
but that they would not gratify his pious 
zeal by committing sacrilege : if he persisted 
in withholding the fugitive, they would take 
their revenge on his relations. A party of the 
insurgents found means, while this colloquy 
was carrying on, to enter and drag the cul- 
prit from the church, and put her to death. 
The bishop, mortified at this contempt of his 
authority, again sought refuge in his convent 
at Rome. In 994 &e Bohemians surprised 
Lubic, the chief seat of his family, and put 
his five brothers, with their fhrnilies, to de«th. 
In 996 the archbishop of Mainz renewed his 
entreaties to the pope to oblige Adalbert to 
return to his diocese. The request being 
complied with, Adalbert reluctantly crossed 
the Alps, but remained at the emperor's 
court till he should ascertain whether the 
Bohemians really wished him to return. 
During this time he was admitted to great 
familiarity by Otho III., who was much 
pleased with his erudition and gentle manners, 
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It having been ascertained that the Bohe- 
mians, apprehending that he would take ven- 
geance for the murder of his brothers, de- 
precated his return, he was left at liberty to 
follow his own inclinations, and resolved 
u^n a missionary expedition into Prussia, 
with the avowed wish that he might there 
receive the crown of martyrdom. He re- 
paired to Boleslaus, king of Poland, who 
furnished him with a boat and a guard of 
soldiers. Thus attended, he sailed down the 
Oder to Danzig, and after a short stay in that 
town proceeded by sea to the Prussian terri- 
tories. Landing there, he sent back the boat 
and his armed guard, retaining only two 
monks in his company. For six days they 
wandered fVom village to village, sometimes 
received with hospitality, sometimes with 
blows and insults. About noon of the 2l6t 
of April, 997, they were surrounded by a 
hostile crowd led b^ Siggo, the chief priest 
of the tribe or district The priest gave 
Adalbert the first wound, and then the whole 
crowd fell upon him. His body was dis- 
membered, and his head stuck upon a pole : 
his companions were spared to carry the in- 
telligence back to Germany. His remains 
were subsequently interred at Gnesen, where 
the first Polish bishopric was founded. The 
history of Adalbert has been written by 
Cosmas, dean of the cathedral church at 
Prague, who in 1105 was in his eightieth 
year. The book has a considerable tinge of 
superstition, but on the whole leaves the 
impression that it contains a faithfbl likeness 
boUi of Adalbert and the society in which he 
lived. It is the portrait of an amiable but 
weak enthusiast, seeking refuge in the 
cloister fh>m the annoyances of duties which 
he wanted skill and energy to discharge, and 
when forced back into the world, rushing 
upon martyrdom, rather than again grapple 
with the toils of his office. (Cosmae l4a- 
gensis Ecdena Decani Chronica Boemonm 
libri treat item S. Adalberti, Episcopi Pra- 
gensis Vita et Martyrivm ab eodem Cosma 
descripta. Hanoviaj, 1607, fol.) W.W. 

ADALBERT, archbishop of Bremen, a 
descendant, by the female line, of Otho IL 
emperor of Germany, and the Greek princess 
Theophania, was bom in Thiiringen, m what 
year is uncertain. Little more is known of 
him previous to his being elected aix:hbishop 
of Bremen, than that his first promotion was 
to be abbot of Halberstadt When he was 
ordained at Aachen, in 1044, twelve bishops 
took part in the ceremony, and hence he was 
accustomed to say, when any one invoked 
evil on him, as was often enough the case, 
that it was impossible to curse one who had 
been blessed by so many fiithers of the 
church. 

At this time the archbishopric of Hamburg 
and Bremen was an advanced post of the Chris- 
tian church, and the centre o£ the missionary 
efforts of the north-east of Europe. As 
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spiritiial head of the province, the archbishop 
had to control the bishoprics, in which many 
heathen practices still lingered among the 
nominally Christian inhabitants, to watch 
oyer the infant churches in Denmark, Swe- 
den, and Norway, and to foster the mis- 
sionary efforts among the Slayonic tribes 
north and east of the Elbe. He threw 
himself with fervour into this wide field 
of exertion. With Godeschalk, a Christian 
Slavonian prince, who protected and assisted 
the missionaries, he held frequent interviews, 
at Hamburg, for the purpose of encouraging 
him to persevere in his friendly offices. 
The King of Sweden he subdtied to his 
purposes by diplomatic skill ; the Eling of 
Norway, by bringing to his aid the authority 
of the pope ; and the King of Denmark, by 
alternately threatening to excommunicate him, 
and playmg the part of a boon companion. 
While thus engaged he repaired monasteries 
in many parts of his province, and pulled 
down the unfinished cathedral commenced at 
Bremen by his predecessor, on the plan of 
that at Cologne, in order to build one on the 
plan of that at Benevento. It was his 
fieivourite boast that he had devoted his own 
wealth, and the wealth of all his fiunily, to the 
aggrandisement of his church, and that he 
would leave it totally exempt frx)m secular 
jurisdiction, and raised to the rank of a patri- 
archate. His restless and imaginative dis- 
position, always aiming at somediin^ uncom- 
mon, led him to introduce innovations into 
the ritual : a mixture of the forms of the 
Greek and Roman churches, with additional 
smoke of frankincense, flashing of lights, and 
thunder of voices, in imitation of the glory of 
the Lord on Mount Sinai. 

The active and ambitions spirit of Adalbert 
would under any circumstances have been 
calculated to give umbrage to the secular 
nobility of Saxony ; but in addition to this 
they received him with suspicion, as coming 
from another province, and being distantly 
connected with the imperial house. Their 
ill-concealed jealousy irritated the proud 
prelate; and in order to obtain power to 
counterbalance theirs, he endeavoured to 
make himself indispensable to the emperor. 
He accompanied Henry IIL to Rome, in 1046, 
when that emperor deposed at once three 
rival popes ; he took an active part in the 
proceedings of the Synod held at Aachen, in 
1051 ; he arranged an interview between 
Henry and the King of Denmark, the secret 
purpose of which was sospected to be an 
alliance for subjecting the Saxon nobles ; and 
he was sent by the emperor on a mission to 
Flanders. While Henry was building Goslar, 
Adalbert was fortifying a castle at Hamburg. 

At the death of' Henry IIL in 1056, his 
son and successor Henry IV., only six years 
old, w^as left under the care of his mother, 
who guided herself exclusively by the advice 
of the bishop of Augsburg. The powerful 



nobles despised the government of a woman 
and a boy, and acted in their provinces as 
independent sovereigns. The ducal family 
of Saxony embraced the opportunity to make 
Adalbert feel their resentment Count Or- 
dulf ravaged the property of the see in 
Friesland, and laughed at the archbishop's 
complaints to the " boy king." Adalbert 
allied himself with Haimo, archishop of 
Cologne, and by a stratagem of the hitter 
they succeeded in getting possession of the 
person of the young emperor, in 1061. Both 
prelates were equally intent upon diminishing 
the power of the secular nobility, but this 
was their only point of agreement Hanno 
was a stem man of business, Adalbert an 
insinuating courtier ; Hanno carried his ne- 
potism to a disgraceful extent ; Adalbert, 
enthusiastically bent upon aggrandising his 
church, neglected his family. Adalbert, 
became the favourite of the emperor ; and 
by the arrangement thathe should accompany 
him upon his progress through Hungary, in 
1064, while Hanno proceeded to Italy to 
settle some disputes which had arisen there, 
the Archbishop of Bremen succeeded in 
drawing to himself the undivided control of 
the public counsels. He spared no expense 
to purchase firom the emperor grants of 
territorial jurisdiction to his archbishopric ; 
and he shocked the pr^udices of the people 
by causing golden crucifixes and other church 
ornaments to be melted in order to provide 
money. He subdued his enemies among the 
nobility by bringing against them the 
authority and forces of the emperor. But it was 
easy to combine the great vassals against the 
favourite who had broken witb his only 
original ally, the Archbishop of Cologne. A 
general convention of the nobles and dig- 
nified clergy, held at Tibur, in 1066, forced 
the emperor to banish him fhmi court 

The next three years of Adalbert's life 
were spent in his diocese. The loss of 
court favour and influence was not the only 
misfortune that befell him. The Duke of 
Saxony and his brother took forcible pos- 
session of two-thirds of the territory be- 
longing to the archiepiscopal see. The 
unconverted Slavonians ravaged the diocese 
of Hamburg with fire and sword. A total 
change seemed to come over the temper of 
Adalbert under these trials. He became 
testy and passionate, not ashamed to bandy 
terms of reproach with, and even to strike 
his attendants. Money was extorted firom the 
peasantry and citizens by the most shameless 
means, not only to supply his own wants, but 
to purchase permission to return to court 
His principaJ associates were soothsayers, 
who foretold that he should again become 
sole minister, succeed in erecting his diocese 
into a patriarchate, and occupy the seat fifty 
years. His fiery passions wasted his bodily 
strength, and he made matters worse by en- 
trusting himself to the care of quacks. 
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in 1069 he was recalled to eoart Tauglit 
by experience, lie conciliated his powerful 
nvala, and thus remained minister until his 
death. But Adam of Bremen states that 
though his eloquence and plausibility re- 
mained, his mind was gone. He was carried 
in a litter whereyer the emperor went ; and 
when illness obliged him to seclude himself 
from the world, the emperor continued to 
visit him daily. He died at €roslar, on the 
14th of March, 1072 : his attendants, thinking 
him in no immediate danger, left him alone, 
about mid-day, and on returning found him 
dead. 

The incidents of his life illustrate his 
character. In refined taste he was fiir in 
advance of his age and country. He prided 
himself on his Grecian ancestry, was mo- 
derate in eating and drinking ; banished 
from his court the lascivious pantomimists, 
then so much in vogue ; and sought for re- 
creation iff hearing history and Sue sayings 
of philosophers read to him in his hours of 
leisure. Until his mind was unsettled by his 
disgrace at court, he affeoted to be conde- 
scending to the humble, and haughty to the 
proud and powerful (M. Adami Historia 
EccUgiastica Bremenais^ Lugd. Batav. 1595, 
4to.; Heinrich, TeutKhe Reicha-Geschichte, 
vol.iL Leipzig, 1787.) W. W. 

ADALBERT, archbishop of Mainz, de- 
scended of a noble family : his brother was 
count of Saarbriick. Adalbert makes his first 
appearance in history as chancellor to Henry 
king elect of the Romans, about the time when 
that prince took part with the pope against 
his father, Henry IV. emperor ii Germany. 
It was by the advice of Adalbert and Burk- 
hard, bishop of Miinster, that Henry V. after 
his father's death, took in 1111 the bold step 
of seizing Paschal II. in Rome, and sending 
him a prisoner to Trevi, until he acknowledged 
the right of the emperor to instal bishops by 
the delivery of the ring and crozier previous 
to their consecration. The first use which 
the emperor made of the concession was to 
appoint his chancellor archbishop of Mainz, 
on the 15th of August of the same year. 
Adalbert became as zealous an asserter of 
the power claimed by the church, after his 
consecration, as he had disregarded its cen- 
sure, in order to pave his way to promotion. 
In 1112 he was one of the first to fall off 
from Henry, when excommunicated by the 
papal legate, at the synod of Vienne. He 
was immediately arrested by the order of the 
emperor, and thrown into prison, where it is 
said that he suffered severely by hunger and 
torture. He owed his liberation to a popular 
tumult : when Henry visited Mainz, on the 
1st of November, 1115, to hold an imperial 
diet, the citizens stormed the palace, and 
woidd have buried the emperor and idl his 
attendants under the ruins, had not hostages 
been given them for the liberation of tlMir 
archbishop. Adalbert was no sooner at 
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liberty ttian he prepared to take revenge 
for his sufferings. Before the end of I]^* 
cember he had convened an assembly of 
fourteen bishops, at which the Duke of 
Saxony and several other secular princes 
were present, to devise means for giving 
greater publicity to the excommunication A 
Uie emperor in Grermany ; and his intrigues 
brought almost the whole of the nobility into 
arms against the emperor in the coarse of 
the next year. In 1 1 19 Adalbert had him- 
self appointed papal legate in Germany, in 
order to lend greater authority to his fiimi- 
nations against the emperor. All parties 
were, however, becoming tired of a contest 
which had distarbed Italy and Germany for 
upwards of a century; and in 1122 the 
archbishop of Mainz found it necessary to 
listen to overtures for a peace, which was 
concluded on the 2drd of October. He 
showed, however, after the death of the em- 
peror, in 1125, that the hatred to him and 
his race was unabated. The electors were 
divided between three prinees, candidates 
for the imperial throne: Frederick, duke of 
Suabia; Lothar, duke of Saxony ; and Leopold, 
mark-graf of Austria. The firet was under- 
stood to be the fhvourite of the electors, at the 
same time that both the others were anxious to 
decline the honour. But Frederick of Suabia 
was a nephew of the late emperor, and Adal- 
bert earnestly opposed his election. On. 
the day when the three princes were put in 
nomination, he contrived by invidious ques- 
tions to make Frederick show himself in an 
unfiivourable light to the electors : and next 
day, in the absence of the Duke of Suabia 
and his fiither-in-law, the Duke of Bavaria, 
some of the secular nobility, at the instigation 
of Adalbert, proceeded in a tumultuous 
manner to declare Lothar of Saxony em- 
peror. The friends of the Duke of Suabia 
protested against this irregular proceeding, 
and were about to leave the assembly, but 
the archbishop of Mainz ordered the doors 
to be shut, and contrived before they sepa- 
rated to procure a unanimous election of a 
prince who did not wish to be chosen. Be- 
fore the end of the year, the new emperor 
declared the Duke of Suabia an outlaw and 
enemy of the empire, and in the war that 
ensued Adalbert had frequent occasion to 
display his military talents. In 1129- Fre- 
derick of Suakna married a niece of the 
archbishop of Mainz ; and in 1132 Lothar 
found reason to suspect the fidelity of the 
man who was the means of raising him to 
tiie throne ; but no open- rupture with the em- 
peror, or reconciliation with the duke, took 
place. Adalbert died in the beginning of 
1137, a few months before Lothar. (Hein- 
rich, TeutscMReichB^GtKldchte^yiA^ ii & iiL 
Jena, 1787-89.) W. W. 

ADALBERT L, son of Boni&ce, count 
of Lucca, lived in the second half of the ninth 
century. His fomily is said to have been of 
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Longobard descent Adalbert aMnmed the 
title of Marquis of Tuscany, as appears by a 
document quoted by Rena, in his " 8erie 
degli anticlu Dnchi e Marchesi di Toscana," 
wUch is an act of donation made at Lucca by 
the same Adalbert, a. d. 884, of several lands 
and hamlets to the abbey of Anlla, in the 
eomitry of Lona. In this docmnent he styles 
himself *' Comes et Marchio,'' and ** son of the 
late Count Boni&ce ; " and his son, also called 
Adalbert, styles himself count in his signature 
as a witness to the deed. We know little of 
Adalbert L, who has been often confounded 
with his son Adalbert IL, whose life is better 
known. He had another son, Bonifuse, 
styled count, who was ancestor of the famous 
Countess Matilda. Adalbert L supported 
the claims of Carloraan, son of Louis the 
German, to the crown of Italy; and as Pope 
John YIII. seemed to fkyour the pretensions 
of Boson, duke of Provence, Adalbert joined 
with Lambert, duke of Spoletnm, whose sister 
Rothilda he had married. He entered Rome 
with a body of armed men, put the pope 
under arrest, and caused the optimates, or 
leading men of Rome, to swear fidelity to 
Carloman as king of Italy. After the de- 
parture of Adalbert and Lunbert, Pope John 
excommimicated them and their partisans, 
among whom was Formosus, bishop of Porto, 
and tiien went to France, where he crowned 
Iioms the Stammerer king of that country. 
The precise time of Adalbert L's death is not 
known. The ^ Annates Fuldenses,'' and the 
letters of John YIII., record the above dis- 
sensions between Adalbert and the pope. 
(Sigonius, De lUgno Italia} Pignotti, Storia 
delta Toaeana.) A. V. 

ADALBERT IL, sumamed '* the Rich," 
succeeded his fiither in the great fief of Tus- 
cany, with the titles of duke and marquis. 
He married Bertha, daughter of Lotharius, 
king of Lotharingia, or Lorraine, and widow 
of Lotharius, count of Aries, by whom she 
had Hugo, who was afterwards king of Italy. 
After the deposition and death of the Em- 
peror Charles the Fat, a. q. 888, the crown 
of Italy was disputed between Berengarius, 
duke of Friuli, and Guy, duke of Spoleto. 
Guy was Adalbert's uncle, being brother 
of his mother, Rothilda. Guy, having de- 
feated Berengarius, was crowned at Rome, 
as emperor and king of Italy, a. d. 891. But 
Amulibs, son of Carloman, and king of Grer- 
many, being invited by a party, came to Italy, 
and Guy being dead, Amulflos was crowned 
king of Italy, at Milan, A. d. 894, and after- 
wards emperor at Rome, in 896. After his 
retnm to Germany most of the Italian feu- 
dstories acknowledged for their king Lambert, 
Bon of Guy. Amidst this confusion. Bertha, 
Adalbert's wife, an ambitious woman, stimu- 
lated him to aspire to the crown; and she is 
said, by Luitprand, to have boasted that she 
iroold make of her husband eitiier a king or 
an ass. Adalbert rose in arms against Lam- 
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bert, but was defeated by him, near Piacenza, 
and taken prisoner, a.d.898. Soon after, 
however, Lambert was killed, and Beren- 
garius took possession of the kingdom of 
Italy. He immediately liberated Adalbert, 
and restored him to his fief of Tuscany. A 
new claimant to the crown of Italy appeared 
in the field in the person of Ludovic, son of 
Boson, duke of Provence ; but he was de- 
feated by Berengarius, assisted by the Marquis 
Adalbert, and was obliged to capitulate to 
Berengarius, who granted him liberty under 
a solemn promise never to return to Italy. 
The pope, however, and several barons, again 
invited Ludovic, and Adalbert himself was 
one of them : with their assistance Ludovic 
came to Italy, a. d. 900, and defeated Beren- 
garius, who fled into Germany. Ludovic, 
after being crowned king at Pavia, and em- 
peror at Rome, visited the Marquis Adalbert 
at his residence at Lucca, and was entertained 
with so much luxury and splendour, that he 
remarked that Adalbert appeared to be a 
king rather than a marquis. The expression 
being repeated to Adalbert, he be^an to mis- 
trust Ludovic, and to conspire agamst him in 
fiivour of B^ngarius, who returned fh>m 
Germany with troops, surprised Ludovic, put 
out his eyes, and sent him back to Provence, 
A. D. 904. From that time Adalbert remained 
till his death liege vassal of Berengarius, who 
when on his way to Rome to be crowned 
emperor, in 91 5, visited the Marquis at Lucca, 
as IS recorded in an old document quoted by 
Rena. Adalbert died about 917, and was 
succeeded by his son Wido, who married 
the notorious Marozia, widow of Alberico, 
count of Tusculum. Bertha, widow of Adal- 
bert, after intriguing again against Beren- 
garius, for which she was imprisoned for a 
time with her son, the Marquis Wido, died 
at Lucca, in 925, and was buried in the ca- 
thedral, where a highly laudatory epitaph to 
her memory was placed. The Ad^berts of 
Tuscany are reckoned by genealogists among 
the ancestors of the houses of Este and of 
Brunswick. (Rena, Serie dei Dvchi e Mar* 
ehesi di Toaeana ; Sigonius, De Regno Italia,) 

A.V. 
ADALGISUS. [Adeloisus.] 
AD ALHARD, eldest son of a Count Bern- 
hard, who is said to have been related to the 
fJGunily of Charles Martel, appears to have 
been bom about the year 753. At an early 
age he was introduced at court, and stood high 
in the favour of his cousin Charlemagne. A 
naturally strong prepossession fbr a monastic 
life, heightened by disapprobation of Charle- 
magne's causeless divorce of his first wife, 
a step which he was resolved not to approve, 
and knew he could not prevent, led him to 
enter the abbey of Corbie in his twentieth 
year. After a year's probation he took the 
vows, and wns in a short time, bv the favour 
of the monks, or the interest of his friends, 
entrusted with the charge of the convent 
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garden, in which he took great pleasure. His 
excited imagination now suggested to him 
that the woi^ addressed to Abraham, " Get 
thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, 
and from thy father's house," were figura- 
tively addressed to all Christians ; that he 
had so &r been obedient to the injunction as 
to separate himself from secular concerns ; 
but that inasmuch as he enjoyed indulgences 
on account of the rank and power of his 
fiunily, and was frequently visited by his re- 
lations, he had not yet sufficiently withdrawn 
himself from worldly connections. Under 
this impression he fled fh>m his convent, and 
sought an asylum, without revealing his name 
or rank, in tiie monastery of Monte Casino. 
He was soon discovered ; and messengers 
being despatehed to brin^ him back, he was 
forced to return to Corbie, where in a short 
time he was, by the intervention of Charle- 
magne, chosen successor to the abbot He 
enjoyed a great reputation for learning, and 
was esteemed as a popular and effective 
preacher. Charlemagne's opinion of his 
worldly prudence was so great that he re- 
peatedly employed him on important missions. 
When Pepin was sent in 806 to take possession 
of the kingdom of Italy, Adalhard was sent 
to exercise the control of a guardian over 
him. In 809, when a council was held at 
Rome to settle the controversy regarding the 
procession of the Holy Ghost, the bishop 
Bemharius and abbot Adalhard were ap- 
pointed to represent the Prankish churches. 
As Pepin's prime minister he laboured not 
altogether without success to check the ar- 
bitrary conduct of the nobles, and enforce the 
observance of law. The confidence enter- 
tained in his love of peace and justice was so 
great, that by his friendly councils and medi- 
ation a protracted feud between the citizens of 
Spoletum and Beneventum was finally adjusted. 
Pope Leo entertained a warm friendship for 
him, and once addressed him playfully, — 
** Take heed that you be really what I believe 
you to be ; for if I am deceived in you, I will 
never again put trust in a Frank." Adalhard's 
exertions to make the law superior to the 
nobles, seem to have furnished occasion to his 
enemies to represent him to Louis ie Debon- 
naire, when that prince succeeded his father, 
in 814, as an ambitious demagogue. Adal- 
hard was in consequence banished to the 
island Hero (now Noir-moutier) for seven 
years. On his return from exile, in 821, he 
was re-installed in his abbacy at Corbie, and 
soon after called to court, and employed in 
attempts then making to improve ecclesias- 
tical discipline. He promoted the foundation 
of the filial monastery, also called Corbie, 
(in German, Corvey,) in the valley of the 
Weser, which had been begun during his 
banishment by one of his monks, also called 
Adalhard, and obtained for it a grant of 
land fh)m Louis. He died on the 2nd of 
January, 826, aged somewhere about seventy- 
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two years. He eompiled ** Ao Acooont 
of the Imperial Court" (" Libellus de Or- 
dine Paladi "), which has been lost ; but 
Hincmar has given an abstract of it in a 
treatise which bears the same title. His 
** Regulations for the Community of Corbie " 
C* Statuta Corbeiensis Ecclesise ") have been 
printed by D'Achery, but very incorrectly. 
Mabillon promised to publish fifty-two of ms 
sermons, but gave only the titles of them 
(Capitula Admonitionum in Congregatione). 
Mabillon's ^ Mussum Italicum " contains a 
judgment which Adalhard is said to have pro- 
nounced at Spoletum ; and the life of Adalhard, 
by his pupil Radbert, who was also at a later 
period abbot of Corbie, contains an extract 
from a letter which he 'addressed to King 
Louis, and reports of some of his conversa- 
tional remarks. These materials are too 
scanty and fragmentary to enable us to form 
a just estimate of the merits of Adalhard. 
The confidence reposed in him by such a 
judge of men as Charlemagne, after being 
opposed by him on so delicate a point as his 
divorce from one wife and marriage with 
another, aflPords, however, a strong presump- 
tion in his favour. His life by Radbert, al- 
though terribly difiEuse, and disfigured by 
a forced allegorical strain of moralising, 
conveys on the whole a pleasing idea of 
him. It leaves the impression of a man the 
business of whose life was to bring himself 
by incessant devotional exercises into an inti- 
mate connection with the Deity ; all whose 
actions, regulated by the temper this effort ge- 
nerated, were characterised by benevolence ; 
who, notwithstanding his tendency to mys- 
ticism, exhibited much shrewdness and dis- 
crimination in worldly business ; and who, 
partly by exercising his reason, and partly 
by cherishing a naturally hopeful disposition, 
preserved an equable cheerfulness amid all 
the trials of life. ( Vita S. Adalhardi Abbatis 
Corbeiensis^ autore Paschasio Radberto (it 
occupies cols. 1637 — 1686 of the folio edition 
of the works of Radbertns, published at Paris 
in 1617) ; Historiens de la France^ ttmi. v.) 

W.W. 
ADALO ALDUS, king of the Lombards, son 
of Agilulfus and Theudelinda, was bom at 
Modena, in the end of a.d. 602, or beginning of 
603. Agilulfus induced the Lombuds to ac- 
knowledge his son as king at Milan before he 
had completed his third year ; and about the 
same time the cldld was contracted to the 
infiuit daughter of Theodebert, king of the 
Franks. Agilulfiis died in 6 1 6, and for the next 
ten years Adaloaldus exercised the regal func- 
tions along with his mother. That princess 
appears to have died about the year 626 ; and 
soon after a perceptible change for the worse 
took place in the conduct of Adaloaldus. 
Wameftid says simply that he became insane ; 
Fredegar, thathe put to death, without cause, 
twelve of the Lombard nobles, and thus ex- 
cited in the rest apprehensions fbr their own 
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safety. This tyratiiiy is attributed by Fredegar 
to the effects of an ointment which an emis- 
sary of the Greek court had induced him to 
use in the bath. The story of the ointment is 
probably nothing more than an attempt to ex- 
plain the unaccountable influence exercised 
over Adaloaldus by the Greek. Wamefrid and 
Fredegar agree in stating that he was deposed 
in consequence of his insane conduct, and 
Arioaldus, duke of Turin, who had married 
his sister, elected king in his stead. Wamefrid 
adds that Adaloaldus was put to death by 
poison. (Paulus Diaconus, De Gestis Longo- 
bardorum, in the first volume of Maratori's 
jRerum Jtalicttrum Scriptores.) W. W. 

ADALPERT (Adalpertus), a painter of 
Regensburg, of the tenth century. [Beren- 

GARIUS.] 

ADAM (in Heb. D1K, nuin; in the LXX. 
and N. T. 'A8a/i; in Josephus, "ASofios; in the 
Vulg. Adam), the first man. The formation 
of Adam, and his wife Eve (in Heb. Hin, 
life ; so explained in the LXX., Gen. iii. 20. ; 
but elsewhere represented in that version, 
and in the N. T., by e3o ; in the Vulg. Heva), 
who was made from one of Adam's ribs, taken 
from him as he slept, was the last step in the 
creation. The newly formed pair were placed 
in a garden, or beautiful and fruitful district, 
specially prepared for them by God in the 
land of Eden ; and the lull use of all the 
produce of the garden was allowed to them, 
except of one tree, called, perhaps from its 
use as a test of their obedience, '* the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil." {Gen. ii. 17.) 
The site of the ^unden has been the subject 
of much dispute: the geographical data fur- 
nished in the book of Genesis are not sufficient 
to determine the question. On the whole, we 
incline to fix it in Armenia ; though, perhaps, 
the more general opinion has been that which 
places it at the confluence of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, near the Persian Gulf. 

The prohibition from eating of the fruit of 
the forbidden tree had been accompanied by a 
threat, that death would follow disobedience ; 
but Eve, beguiled by the artifice of the 
serpent, broke through the prohibition, and 
induced her Husband to follow her example. 
Their expulsion from the garden followed ; 
and the sentence of toil and mortality was 
pronounced upon Adam, and, as the event 
showed, upon all the human race as de- 
scended from him. The woman also, and 
the serpent, each received sentence of punish- 
ment No data are given in Genesis by 
which we may determine the time of the FaU, 
as this event is usually termed, except that it 
occurred before the birth of Cain and AbeL 
It probably took place not long after the 
creation. 

We have no further account of Adam and 
Eve in Scripture, except the notice of the 
birth of their children, Cain, Abel, Seth, and 
others, both " sons and daughters." The 
birtli of Seth took place, according to the 
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Hebrew text of the Scriptures, when Adam 
was 130 years, or, according to the Septuagint 
version, 230 years of age. The Vulgate agrees 
with the Hebrew text, but Josephus agrees 
with the Septuagint All make Adam's whole 
life 930 years. We have no account of the 
place or manner of his death, nor any notice 
of Eve's death. (^Genesis, i. — ^v.) 

The account of Adam in the book of 
Genesis is here considered as historical, and 
it cannot, consistently with any sound prin- 
ciples of interpretation, be otherwise regarded. 
To resolve it, as some commentators propose 
to do, into allegory, is altogether at variance 
with the character of the Mosaic history. 
The narrative is throughout treated in the 
Bible as historical (^MatL xix. 4. seq. ; Ronu 
V. 12. seq. ; 1 Cor. xv. 21. 22. ; 2 Cor. xi. 3. ; 
1 7Vm. ii. 13 — 15.), and is so considered by 
Josephus. {Jewish Antiq. i. i. ii. iii.) 

The word Adam does not appear to have 
been commonly used as a proper name in the 
Mosaic record. It means "man," and com- 
monly has the article prefixed ; so that it 
might have been rendered " the man," much 
more frequently than our translators have so 
rendered it The Septuagint and Vulgate 
have, however, rendered it as a proper name 
more fr^uently than the authors of our ver- 
sion. 

The fables of the rabbis and orientals re- 
specting Adam have been innumerable. The 
invention of the Hebrew characters, and the 
composition of many works, (among which is 
Psahn xci.) are absurdly ascribed to him. 
Some of the fables are given in the diction- 
aries of Bayle and Calmet J. C. M. 

ADAM, ALEXANDER, LL.D., was bom 
24th June, 1741, at a hamlet called Coats 
of Burgie, in the parish of Rufford, not 
far ftt)m Forres, Morayshire, where his 
father, John Adam, was a small farmer, 
with a numerous family, and very poor. 
Alexander was one of the youngest chil- 
dren, and, having early shown a love of 
books, was sent to learn Latin at the parish 
school, as the commencement of an education 
for the church. But, although he had already 
made himself remarkable by the diligence 
for which he was distinguished throughout 
his life, he failed in his attempt to obtain one 
of the bursaries, or small exhibitions, at 
King's College, Aberdeen, when he presented 
himself at the annual competition in October, 
1756; and, having no other means of support, 
he was obliged to return home, instead of 
spending the winter at the university. Next 
year, however, he determined to proceed to 
Edinburgh, on the advice, it is said, of one of 
the clergyman there, the Rev. Mr. Watson, of 
Canongate, who was a relation of his mother 
(her name was Christian Watson), and to 
endeavour to maintain himself, during his 
attendance at the university, by private teach- 
ing. Mr. Watson is said to have procured 
him admission to the classes without the pAy-* 
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ment of fees. It was apparently in his second 
session at college that he had for a pupil 
Mr. Maconochie (afterwards Lord Meadow- 
bank, one of the lords of session). ** For his 
services," says his biogprapher, on the inform- 
ation of Lord Meadowbank, " he received 
only one guinea in three months ; yet, as he 
had no other method of aiding his income, he 
contrived to subsist upon this sum, and in a 
manner which will now appear incredible. 
He lodged in a small room at Restalrig, in 
the eastern suburbs, and about two miles 
from the university ; and for this accommo- 
dation he paid four-pence per week. All his 
meals, except dinner, uniformly consisted of 
oatmeal ms^e into porridge, together with 
small beer, of which he only allowed himself 
half a bottle at a time. When he wished to 
dine, he purchased a penny loaf at the nearest 
baker's shop ; and, if the day was fine, he 
would despatch his meal in a walk to the 
Meadows, or Hope Park, which is adjoining 
to the southern part of the city ; but, if the 
weather was foul, he had recourse to some 
long and lonely stair, which he would climb, 
eating his dinner at every step. By this 
means, all expense for cooking was avoided, 
and he wasted neither coal nor candle ; for, 
when he was chill, he used to run till his 
blood begun to glow, and his evening studies 
were always prosecuted under the roof of 
some one or other of his companions." 
Struggling on through these rigorous circum- 
stances, he nevertheless made himself known 
as a superior scholar : his first public appoint- 
ment was as one of the classical assistants, or 
ushers, in Watson's Hospital ; after serving 
for a short time in which capacity, he was 
elected to the office of master, in 1761. In 
1764 he resigned this situation on becoming 
private tutor u) the son of Mr. Kincaid, after- 
wards Lord Provost of Edinburgh ; and this 
connection led to his being engaged the fol- 
lowing year to officiate as substitute for Mr. 
Matheson, the rector, or head master of the 
High School ; on whose final retirement, in 
consequence of ill health, in June 1768, 
Adam was appointed to the office of rector. 
In this situation he remained till his death, 
fulfilling its duties with distinguished ability, 
and sustaining the reputation of the school 
at a point far beyond what had been reached 
for a long period by any similar seminary 
in Scotland. 

In the autumn of 1771, Adam, in company 
with a friend, the Rev. Mr. Townshend, an 
English clergyman, paid a visit to Paris ; and 
this trip, his only adventure in the way of 
foreign travel, haid probably considerable in- 
fluence upon his opinions and conduct through- 
out the rest of his life. Viewing the manners 
of the luxurious capital of France with the 
feelings and habits of mind acquired from the 
severe discipline of his own early life, and 
with a head full of the notions of republican 
simplicity and liberty which he had derived 
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from his chissical studies^ be brought away 
with him the darkest impression of the state 
of society in that country. These preposses- 
sions prepared him, when the revolution 
came, to hail the overthrow <rf the ancient 
regime as an unmixed good ; and he did not 
at first refhun from proclaiming his passionate 
hostility to the part taken by the EngUsh 
government in the great struggle. But in 
these sentiments he soon found himself so 
much opposed to the prevailing tide, that he 
took refUge for many years in an obdurate 
silence upon political subjects, only broken 
on a few rare occasions, if the common 
rumour may be trusted, by an indignant 
remark or sarcastic inuendo among his boys 
in the schooL It is understood, however^ 
that his zeal, thus suppressed, did not become 
more acrimonious, but rather cooled and 
softened with time. He continued to associate 
with persons holding and expressing the most 
opposite opinions to his own ; sometimes, in 
the case of strangers, without any discovery 
being made, or suspicion excited, of his po- 
litical heterodoxy; and, at last, after the 
breaking out of the Spanish insurrection, his 
views of the war underwent a considerable 
change, so that he actually attended at a 
public dinner which was given in Edinburgh, 
in the year 1808, in celebration of some of 
the national victories. His known opinions, 
however, probably contributed somewhat to 
embroil Adam with the city authorities in an 
affair which formed a sulject of contention 
between them for a number of years — the 
attempt he made to introduce a new Latin 
grammar into the school, in place of that of 
Ruddiman, which had been the authorised 
manual for many years, and the eventually 
successftil resistance wiUi which it was met. 
Adam published his '* Principles of Latin and 
English Granunar," in 1773, with the pro- 
fessed design of making classical studies serve 
as an ud, instead of operating as a hindrance, 
to other studies; but all the other masters 
rebelled against the abolition of their old 
acquaintance Ruddiman. The town comicil, 
or magistracy of the city, took the part of the 
defbnct grammarian and his Latin hexameter 
rules, in which they had all themselves been 
drilled, so that Ihey could hardly conceive it 
possible for the Latin declensions and conju- 
gations to be fixed in the heads of youth by 
any other contrivance ; and the consequence 
was, that after a world of controversy, both 
about legal rights and natural reason, reports 
by committees, appeals to the university, and 
other proceedings, the matter was settled by 
an edict, issued 29th Nov. 1786, in which 
'* the council, as patrons of the High School, 
ordered and directed the rector and other 
masters of the High School to teach and in- 
struct their scholars by Ruddiman's Rudi- 
ments and Grammar, and prohibited and 
discharged any other rudiments or grammar 
to be taught or made use of by the rector or 
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other masters in any of the claaaes of the said 
school ; with certification to those who shall 
disobey or counteract this injunction, that 
they will do so at their peril, and incur the 
displeasure of their patrons." Adam, how- 
ever, although thus prohibited from using his 
own grammar in his own class, pursued the 
plan of improving the method of classical 
education, of which that work was intended 
as the commencement, in several additional 
publications. In 1780, the university of 
Edinburgh had conferred upon him the de- 
gree of LL.D., on the recommendation of 
^e principal, Dr. Robertson, now his friend 
and cordial supporter, although eight years 
before, when an unsuccessful attempt was 
made by the professors of the university to 
prevent Adam from continuing the innova- 
tion of teaching the elements of the Greek 
language in hb class, Robertson had taken 
part with his academic brethren, and had 
even drawn up the representation on the 
subject which they addressed to the town- 
council. In 1791 Adam published his '* Ro- 
man Antiquities ; or, an Account of the 
Manners and Customs of the Romans, de- 
signed chiefly to illustrate the Latin Clas- 
sics, by explaining Words and Phrases from 
the Rites and Customs to which they refer.'* 
This is, of all Adam's works, that which 
does him the greatest credit. It is un- 
equally executed: in some departments it 
is more defective than it ought to have been, 
even at that day ; and in other respects 
it is now much behind the present state of 
archaeological knowledge. The sections on 
the Roman year, and on the difficult, and 
still in some respects imperfectly understood, 
subject of the money of the Romans, have 
been particularly pointed out as unsatisfkctory, 
and as disfigured by some erroneous views ; 
and it has been justly remarked that a per- 
vading defect of the work is an inattention to 
the effects of time in changing the Roman 
customs and institutions, which is sometimes 
carried to such an extent as to lead to entirely 
mistaken conclusions. {Penny Cychpadia, 
i. 108, 109.) It may be added, that the valu- 
able illustration which some ports of the sub- 
ject might have received from the remains 
of ancient art, both in statuary and in archi- 
tecture, has been very sparingly introduced. 
But, in general, the contents of the book are 
drawn from the original writers, and the in- 
formation is both exact and well arranged ; 
so that when it was published, and for a con- 
siderable period afterwards, it was the best 
elementary compendium of Roman antiquities 
in the English, or, perhaps, in any other lan- 
guage. It is evidently the result of a careful 
study of the Latin authors, and it immediately 
established the reputation of the author as a 
sound scholar. Adam received 600il for the 
eopyright of this work ; and it was probably 
an excellent bargain to the publishers. A new 
edition was eall^ for in about a year ; and it 
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has been very often reprinted, but many of 
the late reprints are disfigured by typo- 
graphical errors. It is universally used in 
the grammar schools of Scotland ; and it has 
been translated into German, French, and 
Italian. Dr. Adam's next publication was 
his " Sunimary of Geography and History, 
both ancient and modem," which appeared in 
a thick 8vo. volume, in 1794. It was de- 
signed chiefly, as stated on the title-page, 
" to connect the study of classical learning 
with that of general knowledge ; " and it takes 
a very extensive range, including not only 
geography, ancient and modem, with history, 
both authentic and fabulous, but also a survey 
of the progress of astronomy, and a view oi 
the principles of the Newtonian philosophy 
in all its departments, as also of the leading 
doctrines of geometry, chemistry, mineralogy, 
&c. Of course, in an attempt so ill suited to 
the limits within which it is confined, much 
is very unsatisfactorily performed; but the 
book contains a great variety of useful matter. 
This was also a very successfiil publication : 
a fifth edition of it appeared in 1816, which 
is probably not the latest. It contains a 
pretty full index of ancient geography, with 
numerous references to the classical authori- 
ties ; and it was followed in 1800 by a smaller 
volume, entitled ** Classical Biography," com- 
piled upon the same plan as to references, 
but on a less extensive scale. Dr. Adam's 
last work was his " Lexicon Linguae Latinss 
Compendiarium," which appeared in 1805, 
and is an abridgment of a much larger 
work, upon which he had been long engaged. 
** Being discouraged from executing his de- 
sign," he says in his preface, ** by the high 
price of paper and printing, he resolved in 
the meantime to publish an abridgment for 
the use of learners." As he proceeded in 
preparing the work, however, which he ap- 
pears to have done while it was passing 
through the press (from 1801), he gradually 
extended the scale of his explanations ; and 
many of the articles in the Utter part of 
the alphabet are of considerable length. The 
work was reproduced in 1814 (after the 
author's death) in a modified form, on the 
principle of reducing it to greater uniformitv, 
and with the addition of an English-Latin 
part, under the title of ^ A Compendious 
Latin Dictionary, for the use of Schools." 
The editor, A. D. (Dickenson), states m 
his advertisement that it was " intended to 
put to press, as soon as possible, tiie The- 
saurus, the result of the etymological labours 
of the author, in 2 vols. 4to. ; " but that work 
has never appeared. It has since been stated, 
indeed, that it had only been brought down 
to the word " Comburo at the author's death. 
Dr. Adam died on the 18th of Decem- 
ber, 1809, of a fit of apoplexy, by which 
he had been attacked in his class-room, five 
days before. He was twice married, and 
left children by both wives. {Account of 
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the Life of Dr. Adam, (understood to be by 
Alexander Henderson, Esq.), Bto. Edin. 
1810. ; article (signed J&.) in Encyclopedia 
Britannica; Chalmers's Life of Rudd&man^ 
pp. 91—96. and 390—403.) G. L. C. 

ADAM OF BREMEN, a minor canon of 
the cathedral of Bremen, and author of a his- 
tory of that see. He states, in the dedica- 
tion of his work, that he -was ndt a native of 
Bremen, and is generally understood to have 
come from Upper Grermany. He came to 
Bremen in the year 1067, and was appointed 
minor canon during the incumbency of arch- 
bishop Adalbert: he visited Denmark, and 
was admitted to confidential intercourse b^ 
Snein, who died in 1077 ; he completed his 
history and dedicated it to Liemar, who suc- 
ceeded Adalbert as archbishop of Bremen, 
after the death of Suein, and from the tenor 
of his dedication, apparently before the arch- 
bishop's journey to Rome in 1081. His bio- 
graphy previous to his arrival, and subsequent 
to the completion of his history, is a blank. 
In the verses addressed to Archbishop Liemar, 
printed at the end of his work, he intimates 
that he was still young, by imploring that 
prelate to judge leniently of a young man*s 
work (parce juvenilibus annis). The title 
generally given to the book is, " Master 
Adam's Ecclesiastical History, containing 
the Efforts made to spread Chnstianity, from 
the time of Charlemagne to that of Henry 
ly., in the united Diocese of Hamburg and 
Bremen, and adjoining Regions to the North." 
To this the author has added an outline of 
the geography of Germany and the surround- 
ing countries. Adam's style, though not 
classical, is nervous and precise. His history 
might almost be called the life and times of 
Bishop Adalbert, with a preliminary sketeh 
of the church of Bremen from its foundation. 
The account of the period, which is treated in 
detail, contains a comprehensive view of the 
politics and religious controversies of those 
northern regions to which Bremen was at that 
time the centre of civilisation, and in a great 
measure of commercial activity. On the 
whole the author displays great candour and 
discrimination of character. The geogra- 
phical sketch throws considerable light upon 
the early history of the Normans. Adam 
takes care to cite his authorities, and appears 
to have consulted what letters and compacts 
between the kings and lay and clerical digni- 
taries of whom he treats he could obtain 
possession of, in addition to the oral informa- 
tion he obtained from Suein, king of Den- 
mark, Archbishop Adalbert, and others. He 
was aware of the obliquity of the ecliptic, and 
mentions it as the explanation of the long 
arctic day in the most distant parts of Norway. 
Adam of Bremen's history has been fre- 
quently printed. Andreas Severinus Vil- 
ligus published an edition, in 4to. at Copenha- 
gen, in 1579 ; Erpold Lindenbruch published 
one also, in 4to., at Leyden, in 1595 ; Fabri- 
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cius, at Hamburg, in 1706, and Mader, at 
Helmstadt, in 1670, included it in their col- 
lections of northern historians : a translation 
of it into Swedish was published by Johann 
Frederick Peringskiold, at Stockholm, in 
1719, in 4to. The geographical sketch is 
printed at the end of the history, in the edi- 
tions of Lindenbruch and Mader. It has also 
been published separately in 8vo., at Stock- 
holm, in 1615, and in 12mo., at Leyden, in 
1629. Valuable illustrations of the geography 
of Adam of Bremen were published by John 
Philipp Murray, in the ** Transactions of 
the Royal Scientific Society of Gottingen," 
1771-6. (M. Adami, Historia Ecclesiastica, 
condnens reUgionia propagaUB gesta, qua a 
temporilma Karoli Magni tuque ad Henrieum 
IV, accidervnt in Ecclena non tarn Ham- 
hurgenai quam Bremensi^ vicinisque locis Sep- 
tentrionalibus, ad MS. exemplar multis in 
locia aucta ; ejusdem aitctoris libeUua de 
situ Dania et rdiquarvm qua trans Daniam 
sunt regianum natura deque gentium istarum 
istis temporibust moribuSj religionibusque nunc 
primum in htcem editus, cura et labore £r- 
poldi Lindenbruch, Lugduni Batavorum, 1595 ; 
Novi Commentarii Societatis Regia Scientia 
Gottingensis, tomus i. pars ii. p. 129 ; Ersch 
& Gruber's Heal Encychpadie.) W. W. 

ADAM, CASPAR BALTHASAR, the 
younger brother of Lambert and Nicolas 
Adam, was bom at Nancy, in 1710. He 
worked with his brothers at Rome, and was 
a good sculptor. Through an imposition of 
his eldest brother Lambert, Caspar received 
the appointment of court sculptor to Fre- 
derick the Great of Prussia. Frederick had 
sent an emissary to Paris to invite the 
younger Adam, Nicolas Sebastien, to Ber- 
lin ; but Lambert, to whom the agent of the 
king applied, introduced (as is said, out of 
of jealousy,) his brother Caspar as the younger 
Adam, who thus, unknown to Nicolas, re- 
ceived the appointment and salary which had 
been designed for his brother. Nicolas how- 
ever, when made aware of the imposition, is 
said to have treated the matter with perfect 
indifference. Caspar visited Paris at the death 
of his brother Lambert, and died there himself 
two years afterwards, in 1761. Caspar's best 
works are said to be a Mars, and a statue of 
Schwerin, in the gardens of Sans-souci, which 
he left unfinished. They are said to have been 
completed by a Sigisbert Michael Adam, in 
1764, who was also court sculptor to the king. 
(D'Argenville, Vies desfameux Architectes et 
Sculpteurs; Fiissli, Aligemeines Kunsder-Lex' 
icon.) R. N. W. 

ADAM OF FRANKFORT. [Elz- 
HEI11ER.3 

ADAM, GEORG, a German landsci^ 
painter and eteher. He first stu<Ued en- 
graving and etehing under A. W. Kiiffner in 
Niimberg, but afterwards took to the study 
of landscape painting in Munich, where 
through friendly intercourse with the best 
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landscape painteTS he soon became a tolerable 
proficient in the art He made many views 
of scenery and Tillages in the Tyrol^ which 
he afterwards etched and published in various 
forms, as views, drawing-books, &c. He 
painted in that species of distemper which 
the Italians term guazzo; that is, in water 
colours prepared with gums : his colouring 
was rather opaque and dry. He died in 
Niimberg in 1823, aged about forty. (Nagler, 
Neuea AUgemeines Kunstkr-Lexicon.) 

R. N. W. 
ADAM DE LE HALE, a French poet 
of the thirteenth century. Paulin Paris states 
that Charles of Anjou, king of Naples, retained 
him about his person. Sire Jehan Bretel 
addresses one of bis **jeux partis" (moot 
questions in matters of galhmtr^ put into 
rhyme) to him ; and an allusion to the 
crusade against Manfred in Apulia shows 
that Bretel must have written some of his 
songs about the year 1264. This is the only 
means we have of fixing approximately the 
time of Adam de le Hale. Fauchet mentions 
that he was a native of Arras, and called by 
his contemporaries the Hunchback (le Bossu). 
Le Grand d'Aussy says that Adam in one 
of his poems denies that there was any reason 
for attaching the nick-name to him. Le 
Grand also states that he was accused by 
Raoul de Houdane of cheating at hazard. 
But the name of the person of whom 
Raoul insinuated that he was a haunter of 
taverns, and never lost at dice, was Jehan le 
Bossu, not Adam ; it is surely not impossible 
that the province of Artois may have given 
birth to two hunchbacks ; more especially as 
Jehan was the contemporary of a poet who 
died before 1226, and Adam the intimate 
friend of a poet who wrote in 1264. The best 
known works of Adam de le Hale are — 
*' Le Jeu du Berger et de la Bergere ; " and 
** Le Jeu d' Adam ou le Manage." The former 
is a dramatic piece of very simple construc- 
tion. Le Grand d'Aussy, who has given an 
abstract of it, with a translation of part of the 
dialogue into modem French prose, says that 
he took it fh>m the MS. No. 76,044. of the 
king's library at Paris ; and attributes it to 
Adam on the authority of a manuscript be- 
longing to the Due de Vallidre. It is curious 
as being, perhaps, the earliest specimen we 
possess of the modem drama. The dramatis 
persons are — Aubert, a chevalier ; Marion 
or Marotte, mistress of Robin ; Perette, 
fHend of Marotte ; Robin, lover of Marotte ; 
Baudouin and Gkiutier, shepherds, relations 
of Robin. The piece opens with a song by 
Marotte, in praise bf her lover. The che- 
valier passes with his falcon on his wrist, 
enters into conversation with her, asks if she 
could not love him, and, receiving a pretty 
peremptory negative, departs. Marotte re- 
sumes her song ; Robin is heard taking up 
the last notes in the distance. When he 
enters she tells him of her adventure ; he 
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storms, but is soothed by her, and they sit 
down to dine. Robin goes in search of Bau- 
douin and Gautier. Marotte tells him to bring 
Perette also. No sooner is he gone, than 
the chevalier returns, under pretext of seek- 
ing for his hawk. He resumes his suit to 
Marotte ; Robin re-enters, playing on his 
flageolet ; the chevalier picks a quarrel with 
him, and beats him ; and after an unsuccessiiil 
attempt to carry off Marotte, departs. W'hile 
she is caressing her discomfited lover, their 
friends arrive : they set themselves to play at 
forfeits, and questions and commands, and a 
good deal of kissing ensues. One of Marotte's 
lambs is carried off by a wolf, and Robin 
rescues it Gautier and Baudouin produce . 
some simple dainties ; Robin, under pretext 
of bringing his share, goes out, and returns 
with the minstrels. Gautier begins a song, 
but Marotte stops it, as being too f^e. The 
conclusion is wanting, both in the MS. in the 
king's library and in the MS. belonging to 
the Due de la Valli^re. It is impossible to 
fbrm an estimate of the merits of this pastoral 
fh>m the prosaic sketch of Le Grand d'Aussy ; 
and though Paris, in his preface to ^ Bertbe 
BUS grans pi6s,** mentions that the original 
both of this piece and " Le Jeu d' Adam ** 
have been published, we have not been 
able to procure a copy. ** Le Jeu du Berger 
et de la Bergere" has neither plot nor 
striking incident ; yet it presents a succession 
of pleasing rural pictures, and the mixture 
of music and songs with the dialogue would 
relieve the monotony. The piece is the 
legitimate parent of the modem vaudeville, 
thett composition in which none but French- 
men have ever succeeded. ** Le Jeu d' Adam 
ou le Mariage" appears from the extract given 
by Le Grand d*Aussy to be an ironical satire 
in the form of a dialogue; though Paris calls 
it ** our earliest drama." According to the 
brief account and the extract (translated into 
modem French prose), given by d'Aussy, it 
seems to be a dialogue between the poet and 
a townsman. The poet begins by explaining 
why he, who had a wife, had assumed the 
clerical habit Paris offers greater attractions 
than his native town, and he is hastening to 
eijoy them. His friend remonstrates that no 
native of Arras has any chance of succeeding 
in Paris ; but Adam replies that God has 
given him talents, and he wishes to profit by 
Siem. ** But what is to become of his wife 
Marie ? " She is to be left with her father. 
" Does he believe she will not follow him ? 
and has he the heart to separate what the 
church has united?" By way of reply the 
poet opens his heart in confidence to his 
friend, and, premising that he is convinced he 
was guilty of folly when he married, proceeds 
to expatiate upon the way in which he fell 
into the snare, and the annoyance of being 
chained to a woman after her charms have 
begun to fkde. Fauchet and Le Grand d'Aussy 
have assumed that this is a trustworthy piece 
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of autobiography ; it has more the appear- 
ance of a piece of playfol irony. {JUcueil de 
rOrigine de Langue et PoSne Franfaiae Ryme 
et Romans^ plus les Norn* et Sommaire dee 
CEuvreg de \27 Pontes Frcmftue vioane avant 
ran 1300, par Claude Fauchet, Paris, 1581-4; 
Tableaux en Contee du XIL et XIIL 
Siecle, Traduita au Extrmta d'apria divers 
Manuacrits du Tempay avec dea JVotea hiato- 
riquea et critigueSf par P. J. B. Le Grand 
d*Aus8y, k Paris, 1779, Sva ; Bomana dea 
douze Paira de France, No. L par M. P. Paris, 
i Paris, 1832.) W.W.- 

ADAM, JACOB, aGrerman engraver who 
liyed at Vienna during the latter part of the 
last, and the early part of the present, century ; 
he executed the plates for the Vienna pic- 
torial Bible or Bilder-Bibel, which gained 
him considerable credit Amongst his best 
works are accounted a portrait of the Empress 
Maria Louisa, engraved in 1791, after a pic- 
ture by Grassi ; and some small portraits for 
the house of Artaria and Co. at Vienna ; one of 
the Grand Duke Leopold of Tuscany, one of 
Maximilian L of Bavaria, and one of Mengs 
the painter, and some others; he engraved 
also a print of the marriage ceremony of the 
Archduke Francis of Austria with the 
Princess Elizabeth of Wiirtemberg. (Nagler, 
Aeuef AUgemeinea Kunader-Lexkon,) 

ILN.W. 
ADAM,JACQUES, a French writer, bom 
at Vendome, a. d. 1663, of parents of middling 
station. He was the youngest of eight chil- 
dren, and being destined for the church was 
placed under ^e tuition of the Fathers of 
the Oratory in his native place. Under them 
he made rapid progress in learning, and at 
the age of fourteen was sent to Paris with 
a recommendation from them to Rollin, 
by whom he was introduced to the Abb^ 
Fleury, as an assistant in preparing -his 
great work, ^ Histoire Ecdesiastique." He 
appears to have been introduced by means 
of Fleury to the princes of the house of 
Bourbon Conti, and was concerned in the 
education of two of them (father and son), 
who successively bore the title of Prince of 
Conti ; but the notices of him do not enable 
us to determine which of these princes were 
his pupils; probably they were Louis Ar- 
mand (bom 1695, died 1727), and his son 
Louis Francois (bom 1717, died 1776), the 
latter of whom he accompanied in 1734 to 
the campaign of Philipsbourg. Here he 
contracted an illness, of which he died the 
next year, 1735, aged 72. 

Jacques Adam was a man of learning, well 
versed in Greek, and in most of the modem 
European languages, and of respectable cha- 
racter. His son has recorded an incident 
honourable to his integrity. When the first 
of the princes of Conti, in whose education 
he had assisted, but in a subordinate capa- 
city, wished to entrust his son to his charge, 
some difficulty arose from Adam not being 
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of the rank of a gentleman ; and the prince, 
in order to overcome the difficulty, propoeed 
to him to enter the church, for as an eccle- 
siastic there would have been no bar to his 
appointment Adam, however, refused to 
take orders as a mere cover, when he did 
not feel himself called to do so by higher 
motives ; and ultimately the oljection to his 
want of rank was waved, and he was ap- 
pointed. He was elected a member of the 
Academic Fran9oise, in the phice of his friend, 
the Abbe Fleury, a.d. 1723. 

Adam translated into French the me- 
moirs of Montecuculi : the translation was 
published at Paris in 1712. He also trans- 
lated from the same language the narrative 
of Cardinal Toumon, given in " Les Anec- 
dotes sur TEtat de la Religion dans la Chine ; " 
7 vols. 12mo. Paris, 1733; and took part in 
the translation from the Latin of De Thou's 
" History of his own Time," ("J. A. Thuani 
** Histona sui Temporis,**) 16 volB.4to. Lon- 
dres, (Paris,) 1734. He left a rough draft of 
a translation of the Deipnosophists of Athe- 
neus. The first two books only had been 
revised, and these underwent a laborious cor- 
rection from M. Lefebvre de Villebrune, who 
incorporated them in his own translation of 
Athemeus, 5 vols. 4to. Paris, 1789-91. The 
rest of Adam*s translation lefebvre found to 
be useless, without a more laborious revision 
than it was worth. Adam*s failure arose not 
from ignorance of the Greek, but principally 
from want of acquaintance with other things. 
A good deal was said of his revision of £he 
Greek text, and he had himself spoken of his 
numerous corrections; but so fiir as can be 
judged by his translation, his alterations were 
mere coi^jectures, and not often happy ones. 
{Eloge de Jaapiea Adam, in vol. iv. of D* 
Alembert's Hiatoire dea Afembrea de rAcadi" 
mie Franeoiae, Amsterdam, 1787 ; Pre&ce to 
Lefebvre s Banquet dea SavcMapar Athenie ; 
Biographie UniveraeUe,) J. C. M. 

ADAM, JEAN, a Jesuit, bom in the pro- 
vince of Limousin. He was preacher before 
the French court, in Lent, 1656, and became 
head of the professed Jesuits' house at Bor- 
deaux. He died a. d. 1684. His works are — 

1. " Response k ]& Lettre de M. Daillc, Mi- 
nistre de Charenton," &c 8vo. Poitiers, 1660. 

2. '* Le Triomphe de la tr^s sainte Eucha- 
ristie." 12mo. Sedan, 1671. This is a treatise 
in support of the doctrine of the real presence 
of Christ in the sacrament, and was mtended 
as a reply to Claude. A second edition, in 8vo. 
was printed at Bordeaux, 1672. 3. ** Octave 
de Controverse sur le tris saint Sacrement 
de r Autel." 8vo. Bordeaux, 1675. 4. " Ser- 
mons pour un A vent" Bordeaux, 1685. (Bkh' 
graphic UniveraeUe; Catalogue dea Livrea Int" 
prim^ de la Biblioihique du Roi, Th6dU>gie^ 
2 partie, Paris, 1742.) J. C. M. 

ADAM, LAMBERT SIGISBERT, a ce- 
lebrated French sculptor, bom at Nancy, in 
1 700, the eldest Wfn of Jacob Sigisbert Adam, 
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also a sculptor, and from whom he aoqnired 
the first rudiments of his art. He went 
young to Paris, and entered the academy, 
where, in 1723, he obtained the first prize, 
and was sent accordingly as royal pensioner 
to Rome, where he remained ten years, ap- 
plied himself constantly to the study of the 
antique, and acquired a grest reputation. He 
sent in a design, in competition with sixteen 
other sculptors, for the fountain of Trevi, 
which was preferred by Pope Clement XII. ; 
but through a want of interest he was not 
ordered to carry it into execution. The 
Cardinal Polignac, then French ambassador 
at the papal court, purchased, and employed 
Adam to restore, the mutilated statues which 
were dug up from the ruins of the supposed 
▼ilia of Marius, about five miles frt>m Rome, 
and which, when restored, he baptised in the 
name of ** the family of Lycomedes," or 
Achilles detected by Ulysses. This group is 
now at Berlin, and was supposed by Professor 
Levegow to represent Apollo Musagetes and 
the Muses. It was purchased by the King of 
Prussia after the death of the cardinal, and 
was removed from Paris to Berlin in 1742. 
Adam restored many other ancient statues, 
and executed also several original works, 
whilst in Rome. In 1732 he was elected a 
member of Uie Academy of St Luke. In 1 733 
he returned to Paris, by the king's desire, 
and on his way visited Bologna, where he was 
elected a member of the A<^emy of St. Cle- 
ment His first great work in Paris was the 
colossal group, in stone, over the cascade of 
St Cloud, representing the Seine and the 
Mame. He made several other works for 
the royal gardens : at Versailles, the Triumph 
of Neptune and Amphitrite, in which he was 
assisted by his brother Nicolas Sebostien ; and 
for Choisy, two groups in marble, one of hunt- 
ing, the other of fishing ; the former consisting 
of three, the latter of two figures, with appro- 
priate accessories. They were remarkable 
Ibr their extreme finish, and raised Adam's 
reputation, in the popular opinion, above all 
his contemporaries. They were presented by 
Louis Xy. to Frederick the Great of Prussia, 
and are now in the gardens of Sans-souci, near 
Potsdam. The figure of St Jerome, at the 
Invalides, is considered also one of his best 
works. In 1744 Adam was appointed pro- 
ftssor in the Royal Academy of Paris ; and 
in 1754 he published at Fans a work in 
folio, entitled ** Recueil de Sculptures An- 
tiques, Grecques et Romaines," engraved after 
his own designs. He died in 1759. Adam 
excelled in working marble, but he devoted 
more attention to tiie execution than to the 
conception of his works ; and later connois- 
seurs h&ve pronounced his style vulgar and 
affected; it is something in the manner of 
Bernini. [Adam, C. B.] R. N. W. 

ADAM, LUDWIG, teacher of the piano- 
forte, was bom at Mietterholz, on the Lower 
Rhine, about 1760. Hu taste was formed 
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and his knowledge derived from the writings 
of J. S. Bach and his son Emanuel, Clementi 
and Mozart. At the age of seventeen he 
went to Paris, where he performed some of 
his own compositions at the Concert Spirituel 
with such success, that he fixed his residence 
there, and devoted himself chiefly to instruc- 
tion. In 1797 he was elected one of the 
masters in the Conservatorium, and the suc- 
cess of many of his pupils is the best evi- 
dence of his ability as an instructor. (Gerber, 
Lexicon der Tmkwutler.) E. T. 

ADAM, MAlTRE. [Bellaut.] 
ADAM, MELCHIOR, bom at Grotkau 
in Silesia, lived about the end of the sixteenth 
and the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He studied at the Gymnasium of Brieg, 
at the expense of a Silesian nobleman of the 
name of Joachim von Berg ; and here he 
imbibed that partiality for the Protestant 
religion with which Roman Catholic writers 
have often charged him. After he had been 
a pupil of this mstitution for ei^ht years he 
visited several German universities, and went 
in 1598 to Heidelberg, where in 1601 he 
became magister philosophiiB and poet-lau- 
reate. He was soon after appointed teacher 
to the Gymnasium of Heidelberg. In 1606 
he was conrector of the same school, and ac- 
cording to some accounts, he became rector 
of the gymnasium and professor in the uni- 
versity, while others state that he was ap- 
pointed preacher at Heppenheim on the Berg- 
strasse. He died in 1622. 

Although he was of a weakly constitution, 
Adam reduced his time for sleep to five or 
six hours ; and during the remaining part of 
the day he occupied himself, with scarcely 
any interraption, with collecting materials 
for his biographical works. He spared 
neither time, nor trouble, nor money to 
obtain authentic information, both in print 
and in MS. The materials which he got 
together were so extensive that he could not 
have worked them up if he had lived fifty 
years longer. The lives which he wrote were 
those of learned men of all classes who had 
lived during the period from 1500 to 1618. 
They were.publi8hed in several collections, in 
the Allowing succession: ** Vitse Germanorum 
Philosophorum, qui superiori Sseculo clari 
fuemnt" Frankfurt, 1616, 8vo. "Decades 
Duse continentes Vitas Theologorum ex- 
terorum;" Frankf. 1618, 8vo.; which contain 
the lives of twenty divines who were not 
Germans. •* Vit» Germanorum Theolo- 
gorum," &c. Heidelberg, 1620, 8 vo. "Vitro 
Medicomm." Heidelb. 1620, 8vo. "Vitro 
Germanorum Jurisconsultorum." Heidelb. 
1620, 8vo. Several of these books were re- 
printed at Frankfurt, and in 1705, all were 
published tocher, in one vol. fol., at Frank- 
furt, which IS very incorrectly printed. Re- 
specting the merits of these lives various 
opinions have been entertained. The par- 
tiality for Protestants, with which he is 
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charged by some, is denied by others; and at 
any rate the charge only applies to his lives 
of theolo^ans. The greatest historians of 
modem times have acknowledged their ob- 
ligations to the indefatigable zeal of M. Adam. 
Besides these biographical works, Adam 
also wrote — " Dissertatio de Virtute Mo- 
rali." Heidelberg, 1602, 4to. " Erasmi Roter- 
dami Dialogns cui titulus Ciceronianus," 
&c., ed. M. Adamo, Spire, 1617, 8vo. "Apo- 
graphum Monumentorum Heidelbergen- 
sium." Heidelb. 1602,4to. " Parodiae et Me- 
taphrases HoratiansB." Frankfurt, 1616, 8yo. 
" Notie in Orationem Scaligeri pro Cicerone;" 
Heidelb. 1615, 8yo. ; and others. (Saxius, 
Onom, Lit. iv. 146.; Jocher, AEgem. Gelehrt 
Lex. 84., with Adelung's Supplem. 192.; F. 
Moller in Ersch & Gruber*s AUgem. Ency- 
clop. 65.; comp. J. G. Krause, Umstandliche 
Bucherhistorie, i. 87. &c.) L. S. 

ADAM, NICOLAS SEBASTIEN, a 
younger brother of Lambert Adam, whom he 
greatly surpassed in all the higher qualities 
of art, was bom at Nancy in 1705. He went 
to Paris when very young, and soon evinced 
great talents ; in his nineteenth year he was 
employed to adorn the four &9ades of a 
mansion at Montpellier, at the conclusion of 
which undertaking he set out for Rome, 
where he joined his brother Lambert Sigis- 
bert, in 1726. In 1728 he obtained the first 
prize awarded by the Academy of St Luke, 
and attracted the notice of Benedict XIII. 
He also restored some ancient mutilated sta- 
tues. After a nine years' stay at Rome, he 
returned to Paris in 1734, with the reputation 
of one of the best sculptors of his age. One 
of the first and best works which he executed 
in Paris was a basso-rilievo in bronze, for the 
royal chapel of Versailles, representing the 
martyrdom of St Victoria. He assisted his 
brother in the triumph of Neptune and Amphi- 
trite, and executed other works in the royal 
gardens ; he fbmished also various pieces for 
several religious bodies, and others for public 
edifices. His best statue is accounted his 
Prometheus chained, executed in 1763 ; but 
his greatest work is the monument of the 
Queen of Poland, executed by the orders of 
King Stanislaus Leczinski, her husband, and 
placed in the church of Bon-Secours, near 
Nancy. Nicolas Adam was also appointed 
professor of sculpture in the academy of Paris. 
He occasionally occupied himself with paint- 
ing. He died in 1778, aged 74. (D'Argen- 
ville, Vies deafamenx Architectes et Scufyteura; 
Cicognara, Storia delta Scultura.) R. N. W. 

ADAM DE ORLTON was a native 
of the city of Hereford, and a doctor of law 
in the university of Oxford. He was conse- 
crated bishop of Hereford in 1317 ; trans- 
lated to Worcester in 1327; and to Win- 
chester in 1333. He was much engaged in 
the political transactions of the times m which 
he lived, being occasionally employed in em- 
bassies by Edward II., whom however he 
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offended, and became one of his bitterest 
enemies. Attaching himself to the party 
of Qaeen Isabel, when she retumed to 
England and appeared in arms against her 
husband, he preached furiously against the 
king from a pulpit at Oxford. He was the chief 
conmiissioner to receive from the king the 
surrender of his crown ; and when the king 
was in Berkeley Castle, a prisoner, Adam is 
said to have addressed a letter to his keepers, 
in which was the equivocal expression, ** £d- 
wardum occidere nolite timere bonum est ; " 
which, according as it is pointed, is a com- 
mand to put the king to death, or the con- 
trary. This, however, though often related 
of him, is a somewhat doubtM fiict ; it being 
certain that words of the same import and 
stracture had been used respecting another 
person a century before. A month after the 
king's death, he was translated to Worcester. 
His removal to the see of Winchester is said 
to have been at the special request of the 
King of France. He became blind some years 
before his death, which tookplace on July 18. 
1345. (De la Moor ; TheFadera; Godwin, 
De PriBsulibiu.) J. H. 

ADAM, ROBERT, an architect, was bora 
at Edinburgh in 1728. He was the son of 
William Adam of Maryburgh, near Sanross, 
who designed the wings of Hopetown House, 
the mansion itself being the work of Sir 
William Brace ; the town house of Dundee, 
the Royal Infirmary at Edinburgh, Dumfries 
House, Kinnool and Gray Houses, and many 
of the first gentlemen's houses in Scotland. 
He was master mason to the king in Scot- 
land, and in that character he commenced 
the building of Fort Greorge, which was fin- 
ished by his eldest son John, who succeeded 
him in his office ; he married Mary Robert- 
son, aunt to Dr. Robertson the historian. 

After completing his education at the 
university of Edinburgh, Robert Adam visited 
Italy, where he remained for about eight years, 
from 1754 to 1762 ; during which time he 
kept a journal, containing remarks upon the 
buildings which he visited, a portion of which 
has been printed in the " Library of the Fine 
Arts." Much of his time was devoted to ex- 
ploring and making drawings of the ruins of 
Diocletian's palace at Spalatro in Dalmatia, in 
company with Clerisseau, an eminent French 
architect and draftsman. On his return to 
England, Adam published his well-known de- 
lineations of that structure in a folio volume, 
1764. This work (certainly valuable as a con- 
tribution to the history of art, and which was 
the foundation of his celebrity) introduced him 
at once to the patrons of learning and art To 
the subject itself, and to the study bestowed 
upon it, may be ascribed that defective taste 
which marks more or less all his numerous 
designs and buildings. About the time of its 
appearance, Adam was appointed architect to 
the king, and immediately obtained more 
employment than any o&er architect of 
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the day. The style which he introduced 
was strikingly novel, and in such direct 
opposition to that of the preceding period, 
as to err as much on the side of trivial 
decoration, as the preceding one had on that 
of formal heaviness. Setting aside, how- 
ever, his vitiated taste in embellishment, he 
has the merit of having effected very great 
improvements in domestic architecture ge- 
nerally, as regards internal accommodation, 
convenience, and comfort Neither did he 
confine himself to architecture, but endea- 
voured to extend his reforms in taste to fur- 
niture and the fitting-up of rooms ; but here 
also he abandoned one faulty extreme for 
another, by pushing lightness to fragility, 
and indulging in a profusion of ornament, in- 
tended to combine delicacy with richness, 
but partaking of Mppery and filagree-work. 
During five and twenty years the practice 
of the Messrs. Adams — for Robert had as- 
sociated with himself his brother James as 
his professional partner, although the latter 
seems to have taken only a very subordinate 
share in making their designs — was very 
extensive, and they not only erected a 
number of noblemen's mansions and public 
edifices in all parts of England, but, unfor- 
tunately for themselves, they engaged in 
various extensive building speculations in the 
metropolis, such as the Adelphi, Portland 
Place, Stratford Place, Grafton Street, and 
Fitzroy Square (east and south sides), which 
all turned out bad speculations. Fitzroy 
Square and Stratford Place are the best in 
point of architectural character. The others 
have nothing to recommend them externally, 
except their regularity as ranges of uniform 
houses. The Adelphi, indeed, was greatly 
praised in its day, not only as a novelty but 
a wonder in architecture, and as mtgestic and 
ma^ficent But Cumberland has justly de- 
scribed it as 

** That frateraal pile on Thamet' banki. 
Which draws its title, not iu taste, from Greece." 

Although better, the facade of the Society 
of Arts in John Street, Adelphi, does not de- 
serve the praise bestowed upon it by Malton: 
taken by themselves the columns are in good 
taste, and their capitals exhibit a pleasing 
modification of the Grecian Ionic, then hardly 
come into fashion, but the rest is not in 
keeping with them. Even the entablature 
does not accord with the columns, being ex- 
ceedingly meagre, as is almost invariably the 
case in all the works of Adam, who was in 
the habit of omitting the architrave, and re- 
ducing the cornice to a mere shel^ at the 
same time that he endeavoured to produce 
richness by covering his friezes with small 
ornaments and pattens. The house which 
he built for Lord Mansfield at Caen Wood, 
near London, is the most striking specimen 
of his mannerism and bad taste. The lodges 
and screen which form the entrance to Sion 
Park are another example of the same kind. 
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Notwithstanding the apparent variety and 
fertility of invention displayed in them, 
Adam's designs will be found on examination 
to betray both poverty of ideas and neglect 
of study ; precisely the same features and 
the same fkults are repeated : nor out of all 
the opportunities afforded him, and they were 
certainly unusually numerous, did he pro- 
duce a single carefully finished work, uniform 
in all its parts. Indeed, of unity in compo- 
sition he seems to have had hardly any 
notion, for whatever there is good in his 
designs, is introduced into them only piece- 
meal, and their value consists chiefly m the 
hints which may be derived from them here 
and there. 

In 1773 Robert and James Adam com- 
menced a folio publication containing many of 
their principal designs both for building and 
furniture, executed by the ablest architectural 
engravers of the day, and continued at intervals 
till 1 778 ; a supplementary part or volume to 
which was afterwards brought out so late as 
1822. Among the subjects are the alterations 
at Sion House (the chief of which, the grand 
rotunda intended to be erected within the 
inner court, was not carried into execution); 
Caen Wood ; Luton House (since altered by 
Sir R. Smirke) ; the screen to the Admiralty; 
the Register Office (his least exceptionable 
work), Edinburgh ; Earl of Derby's, Gros- 
venor Square ; Bute House, afterwards Shel- 
bume and now Lansdowne House, Berkeley 
Square ; Mistley Church, Essex (a design in 
very bad taste) ; and the new buildings of 
the University at Edinburgh. These, how- 
ever, form only a small portion of the nu- 
merous works upon which the Adams were 
engaged, and among which may here be 
mentioned St George's Church, Edinburgh, 
altered fVom the original design by the city 
architect ; Infinnary, Glasgow ; and Goss- 
ford House, East Lothian; which last has 
more elegance and fewer defects than usual 
in the work of the Adams. But by far his 
best and greatest work is Keddleston Hall, 
Lord Scaredale's, near Derby. 

Robert Adam, who sat some time in 
parliament for the county of Kinross, for 
which he took his seat in 1768, died in 
March, 1792, in his 64th year, in conse- 
quence of breaking a blood-vessel, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, where there 
is a tablet to his memory. Relative to James, 
who survived him about two years, dying in 
1794, very little is known, and he is now 
remembered at all only in consequence of 
his name being associated with that of his 
brother. (Adam's ArchitecturcU Works, MS. 
communicatitm.) W. H. L. 

ADAM DE ST. VICTOIRE, a re- 
gular canon of the order of St. Augustine in 
the abbey of St. Victoire at Paris. He died 
on the 8th of July, 1177. With one excep- 
tion none of his writings have been print^. 
Their number, however, and their dispersion 
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through 80 many libraries, seem to indicate 
that he enjoyed some reputation in his oim 
age as a theological writer. According to 
Mont&ucon, the library of the monastery of 
dt Audoin at Ronen contained in 1739 the 
MS. of a logical commentary by this author, 
" Adamus a St Victore in qnatuor Libros 
Sententiarum." The same authority men- 
tions that a catalogue of the library of the mo- 
nastery of St Victor, preserved in the king's 
library, enumerated many commentaries on 
different books of Scripture l^ Adam, " Adami 
de Sw Victore multa, maxime in Scrip- 
turam sacram ;" and that the Vatican library 
contained a hymn by him, and a devotional 
work apparently in prose : " Hynmus de 
Laudibus B. Mariie Virg^s," and ** Solilo- 
quium de Instmctione Animee." Adelung 
mentions a dialogue for the instruction of 
noT4«es, by Adam, as preserved in the library 
of"^.he abbey of St Victor : '^Dialogns de 
Jnatructione Novitiorum." (Adelung, Sttp- 
plement to Jdcher's Lexicon ; Bibliotheca Bib» 
liot/ieearum MoMuacriptomm Nooa^ Autore 
R. P. D. Bernardo de Mont&ucon.) W. W. 
ADAM, REV. THOMAS, was bom 26th 
February, 1701, at Leeds, where his fkther, 
Mr. Henrv Adam, was an attorney and 
town clerk to the corporation : his mother 
was Elizabeth, daughter of Jasper Blight- 
man, Recorder of Leeds, and of Eliza- 
beth^ one of the twenty children of Sir 
John Stanhope, whom he and his wife 
had, besides two others that were still-bom, 
before either of them was forty years of 
age. Thomas Adam, who was his fiither's 
third and youngest son, was educated at the 
grammar schools of Leeds and Wakefield, 
and was sent at the usual age to Christ's 
College, Cambridge, whence, a^r two years' 
residence, he was removed to Magdalen 
Hall (then called Hart Hall), Ozfbrd. Upon 
leaving the university in 1724, he obtained, 
through the interest of an uncle, the living of 
Wintringham, in Lincolnshire, then worth not 
quite 200iL a year ; and he remained rector 
of this parish for the rest of his life, always 
declining to accept any fkrther preferment 
From the first he gave himself up with sera* 
pulous conscientiousness to has pastoral du- 
ties ; but it was not till about the year 1745, 
that he began to adopt those peculiar views 
of religion which are found in his published 
works. His mind was first tumed in this di- 
rection by the study of the writings of William 
Law, and of some of his followers; but of these 
he subsequently ceased to think so highly 
as he had done, a new impulse having been 
given to him bj the perusal of some treatises 
by Luther, which he met with about the year 
1748. He eventually rested in a species of 
what is commonly called evangelical Chris- 
tianity ; though he continued to the last, it is 
stated, to un£rstand certain doctrines in a 
way of his own, so that while many Cal- 
vinists looked upon him as inclined to Ar- 
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minianism, the Anmnians were wont to speak 
of him as holding Andnomian opinions. He 
also remained all his life a declared Mend of 
the Established Church, and an enemy to separ 
ration, which he regarded as schism even in 
the degree in which it was practised by the 
Methodists of that day. It appears ftirther, that 
this humble-minded and excellent clergyman 
gave offence to some of his pious friends by 
occasionally indulging in a game at cards ; 
but this practice he relinquidied some years 
before his death, on its alleged improprie^ 
being pointed out to him. Mr. Adam, who 
for a great part of his long life was one of 
the central figures of what is called the re- 
ligious world, died on the Slat of March, 1784^ 
In August, 1730, he had married Susannah, 
eldest daughter of the Reverend Mr. Cc^e^ 
vicar of the neighbouring parish of Roxby ; 
but by her, whom he lost in July 1761, he 
had only one child, a daughter, who died 
in infancy. Mr. Adam's publications were — ^ 
" Practical Lectures on the Church Cate- 
chism," 12mo. Lincohi, 1758 ; "A Para- 
phrase and Annotations on the first eleven 
Chapters of St Paul's Epistle to the Romans," 
8vo. 1771 ; and a volume of ** Evangelicid 
Sermons," 8vo. 1781. After his death were 
published at York, in 3 vols. 8va, in 1786, 
his " Posthumous Woiks," contaming hia 
** Private Thoughts on Religion and other 
Subjects connected with it" — ** Lectures on 
St Matthew's Gospel"^ and *< Sermons," 
together with a sketch of his life, abridged 
by the editors, the Rev. Joseph Milner of 
Hull, and the Rev. William Richardson of 
York, fh>m a longer account drawn up by 
the Rev. James StUUngfleet, rector of Hotham 
in Yorkshire. A new edition of the ** Lec- 
tures on St Matthew " appeared in 2 vols. 
8va in 1805 ; and the ** Private Thoughts 
on Religion " have been frequently reprinted. 
Finally, " An Exposition of the Four Gospels " 
by Adam (including the Lectures on St 
Matthew), was published at London in 1837, 
in 2 voU. 8voi. under the care of the Reverend 
A. Westbody, M. A., curate of Stagsden, Beds., 
&c ; with a very detailed memoir of the 
author by the editor, ftom which the above 
fiicts are taken. G. L. C. 

ADAM, RIGHT HON. WILLIAM, was 
bom 2d August, 1751, and was the son of 
John Adam, Esq., of Maryborgh, in the county 
of Kinross, who was the elder brother of the 
architects, Robert and James Adam, and was 
himself king's master mason for Scotland. He 
died at Edinburgh in 1792. William Adam 
entered early into public life, having been 
returned for Gatton to the parliament which 
met in November, 1774. He had passed ad- 
vocate at the Scottish bar in 1773, but never 
practised in Scotland. The first occasion 
on which he is recorded to have spoken in 
the House, was against an opposition amend- 
ment to an address to the king on the Ame- 
rican disturbances, in the debate of the 
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6th of February, 1775 — one of the days 
which Gibbon, then a member, has, in a letter 
to his friend Lord Sheffield, commemorated 
as having been distinguished by ** an inun- 
dation of speeches, young speeches in every 
sense of the word." Adam is stated to have 
avowed himself a whig, but to have main- 
tained that, according to the constitution, the 
American resistance was altogether illegal 
With this feeling upon the great question of 
the day, his natural inclination, notwith- 
standing his whiggism (which Lord North 
himself indeed was accustomed to profess) 
was toward the ministry ; and for some time 
their policy usually bad his support Bat 
he soon began to object that they did not go 
&r enough. When on the 20th of this same 
month Lord North proposed his first con- 
ciliatory resolution for accommodating the 
di£ferences with America, Adam objected to 
it, ** on the ground of its waving, if it did not 
give up, the supremacy ;" and in the debate 
on the address at the opening of the next 
session, 26th October, 1775, aAer attacking 
the factious conduct of the opposition, he 
inveighed both against the conciliatory 
resolution, and against the general want of 
vigour in the policy of the administration, 
telling Lord North to his face, while he 
lauded his ability and public virtue^ that he 
was nevertheless chargeable with the great 
&ult of indolence, the greatest of which a 
minister could be guilty at so critical a 
juncture. North received the admonition 
with his usual good nature. He thanked 
Adam "for the ability, candour, and man- 
liness with which be had attacked him ; said 
he was always ready to listen to any stricture 
upon his conduct, even when it came from 
nialice ; but when it flowed from so pure a 
motive, so sincere a love for his country, as 
he was sure that honourable gentleman pos- 
sessed, it could not fail of having the 
strongest effect He pledged himself to the 
House that he would proceed with vigour 
and activity. He confessed that indolence of 
temper which the hon. gentleman had no- 
ticed, and that dislike to business, but de- 
clared that he was forced into the post that 
he now held." But Adam resisted this at- 
tempt of the minister at personal conciliation 
as much as he had done that to conciliate 
America ; and for the following two or three 
years his remonstrances against the want of 
vigour and decision displayed in the conduct 
of the war continued to wax more vehement 
In the debate on the address at the opening 
of the session in November, 1778, he con- 
cluded a speech of some length by declaring 
that he thought the conduct of the existing 
members of the government had been so wa- 
vering, so ineffectual, and so irresolute, that 
it would be better to cast lots for ministers 
than to retain them in office. Yet, although 
he had by this time come to vote most fre- 
quently with the opposition, and had even 
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tak^n his seat on their side of the Honse, he 
was not considered to have joined that party, 
whose views and reasonings he frequently 
opposed, even while voting with them against 
the ministers. On some occasions he at- 
tempted a middle course ; and in the debate 
on the address at the opening of the session 
in November, 1779, he both spoke and voted 
with ministers against an amendment praying 
for their dismissal. What he said upon this 
occasion will explain the position in whioh 
he stood. He declared that, being uncon- 
nected with any party, he had come down to 
the House totaUy unacquainted with the 
measures that were to be proposed from 
either side. " The speech, the addren, the 
amendment, he protested, he had never heard 
till they were read in the customary mode of 
parliamentary proceeding; and, being neither 
listed under the banner of government or 
opposition, he was at Hberty to speak the 
genuine sentiments of his heart" He then 
went on to explain that a ccnsiderable change 
in his opinions had been produced by the in- 
quiry into the conduct of the war which had 
been instituted by the House in the preceding 
session ; and that he was now convinced that 
the fluctuating, divided state of the cabinet 
had at least not been the sole cause of the 
miscarriages which had happened in Ame- 
rica. He added, that ** he had another very 
cogent reason for not concurring in the 
amendment; . . . for, amongst those gentlemen 
who stood candidates for office, he could not 
single out one by whom the state was likely 
to be better served than by their present 
rulers. The former had already betrayed 
their intentions by the abject concessions 
they would have made to our revolted sub- 
jects in America ; . . . and he was afraid, 
should they be called into office, instead of 
carrying on the war with spirit and activity, 
they would terminate it with a dishonourable 
and humiliating peace." This completely 
proves that up to this time Adam had never 
been admitted into the confidence of the op- 
position, or regarded by them as one of them- 
selves. What he' had said, however, was in 
the course of the debate commented upon by 
Fox with great severity ; and the conse- 
quence was, that five days after, on the 
morning of the 30th of November, a hostile 
meeting took place between them in Hyde 
Park, when Fox was slightly wounded. On 
the 26th of September, 1780, a few months 
after the close of this session, Adam was 
appointed to the office of treasurer of the 
ordnance ; and he was returned to the new 
parliament, which met in the end of Oc- 
tober, for the Wigton district of burghs. 
Of course he regularly supported ministers 
while he held this office, which he did till 
the dissolution of the North administration, in 
the end of March, 1782. He was excluded 
from the short adxninistration of the Marquis 
of Rockingham, which succeeded, and also 
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Arom that of the Earl of Shelburoe and 
Mr. Pitt, which remained in power from 
the beginning of July, 1782, to the beginning 
of April, 1783 ; but on the establishment of 
the coalition ministry he was restored to his 
former place, which he retained till Fox and 
North were turned out in December following 
by Pitt A short time before this Mr. 
Adam*8 increasing fiunily, and some great 
pecuniary family losses, arising from his 
father having lent his name to assist his 
brothers in their speculations in London, de- 
termined him to adopt the law as a profes- 
sion. He was called to the English bar in 
Easter term 1782. For the remainder of his 
political life, Adam may be regarded as having 
been a decided adherent of the whig party ; 
although he never adopted an extreme course, 
and indeed is probably as little chargeable 
with anything that can be fiiirly called in- 
consistency as any public man of his time. 
He always professed to regard Lord North as 
more especially his political chief. To the 
next parliament, which met in May, 1784, he 
was returned for the Elgin burghs. He was 
one of the committee appointed by the House 
on the 3d of April, 1787, to prepare the ar- 
ticles of impeachment against Warren Has- 
tings ; and he was also one of the managers 
appointed in the next session to conduct the 
impeachment on the part of the Commons. 
But for some time before this he had taken 
little share in the ordinary discussions of 
parliament, having apparently been with- 
drawn by the labours of his profession, in 
which he had now risen to extensive prac- 
tice. He delivered a long speech, how- 
ever, in the great debate of December, 17 
to 23, 1790, on the question of the abate- 
ment of impeachments by a dissolution of 
parliament To this parliament, which had 
assembled in the preceding November, he 
had been returned for the shire of Ross (not 
Kinross, as stated in the " Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine "). It appears to have been about 
this time that he became auditor to the Duke 
of Bedford, an office which he continued to 
hold for many years, and in which he was 
succeeded by one of his sons. His professional 
business continuing to increase, he withdrew 
from parliament, by accepting the Chiltem 
Hundreds, in March, 1794. In 1796 he was 
made king's counsel, and in 1802 counsel 
to the East India Company, which office 
he retained until he left the bar. Soon after he 
had retired from parliament the Prince of 
Wales, whom he had known from early life, 
appointed him his solicitor general in 1802, 
his attorney-general in 1805, his chancellor 
and keeper of the great seal for the duchy 
of Cornwall in February, 1806, on the ele- 
vation of Lord Erskine to the woolsack, 
and one of his state counsellors for the 
kingdom of Scotland in April of the 
same year. He now resumed his seat in 
the House of Commons, having been re- 
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turned io the parliament which met in De- 
cember, 1806, for the county of Kincar- 
dine. In the next parliament, which lasted 
fh)m June, 1807, to September, 1812, he 
again sat as member for Kincardineshire, 
having also, however, been returned for the 
county of Kinross. In this parliament, 
during the memorable inquiry into the 
charges brought forward by Colonel Wardle, 
Adam took an active part in the defence of 
the Duke of York, and he was indeed 
throughout the affair, one of the confidential 
advisers of his roy^ highness. In 1811 
fresh pecimiary difficulties determined him 
to vacate his seat, and again apply himself 
sedulously to his profession. In 1814 he 
was made one of the barons of exchequer in 
Scotland. On the 17th of March, 1815, he 
was sworn of the privy council ; and on the 
22d of January, 1816, he took his seat as 
lord chief commissioner of the Jury Court for 
the trial of civil causes, then for the first time 
established in Scotland ; and over this court 
he presided till his death, although in 1831 
its constitution was somewhat changed by its 
incorporation with the Court of Session. He 
died at Eldinburgh, on the 17th of February^ 
1839. Sir Walter Scott, who was one of 
Adam's most attached friends in the latter 
part of his life, notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition of their party politics and connections, 
says of him in his diary, in the year 1825, 
** He has gained and lost two fortunes by the 
same good luck and the same rash confidence 
of which one rused and the other threatens 
my peculium." By his wife, the Hon. Elea- 
nora Elphinston, second daughter of Charles 
tenth Lord Elphinston, whom he married 
in 1776, and who died 4th February, 1800, 
Lord Chief Commissioner Adam had a nu- 
merous family, of whom John, the eldest, after 
having been for a short time Governor-General 
of India, died on his voyage home from Cal- 
cutta, 4th June, 1820, and the youngest died 
in the West Indies, also before his father ; 
William George, Q. C, accountant-general 
of the court of Chancery, and au£tor to 
the Duke of Bedford, survived his father 
only about three months; another is the 
present Admiral Sir Charles Adam ; and a 
fourth is Lieutenant-Genend the Right Hon. 
Sir Frederick Adam, K. C. B., formerly lord 
high commissioner of the Ionian Islands. 
Mr. Adam's publications are the following: — 
"Speech in the House of Commons on 
moving an Address to the King in behalf of 
Thomas Muir, Esq., and the Rev. Robert 
Fyshe Pahner," 8vo. London, 1794 ; " The 
Correspondence between Mr. Adam and Mr. 
Bowles, respecting the Attack of the latter on 
the late Duke of Bedford," 4to. London, 1803 ; 
" Speech in the House of Commons on the 
St James's Poor Bill," 8vo. London, 1803 ; 
«< Speech in the House of Commons, 24th 
June, 1808, on the Scottish Judicature Bill*** 
8vo. London, 1808 ; ** Speech in the House of 
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CommoDB on the Qoestion of Privilege, in 
die Case of SirFrancUBurdett," 8to. London, 
1810; and a work on Jury Trlalfl, as appli- 
cable to the Courts of Scotland, 1836. He also 
printed privately a " Description and Repre- 
sentation of the Mural Monument in Cal- 
cutta Cathedral to the Memory of John 
Adam, designed and executed by Richard 
Westmacott, R. A.," 4to. Edin. 1827 ; " Re- 
marks on the Blair- Adam Estate, with an 
Introduction and Appendix; preceded by 
an Introductory Letter to his Son, Rear- 
Admiral Charles Adam, M. P.," 6 pamphlets, 
8vo. Edin. 1834 ; and (in conjunction with Sir 
Samuel Shepherd) " The Ragman's Rolls,** 
4to. Edin. 1834, for the Bannatyne Club. 
(Memoir in G€ndemaH*s Magazmef for May, 
1839, pp. 540, 541., which however con- 
tains several errors in dates and other par- 
ticulars; Lockhart's Life of Scott, l 391.; 
vi. 194, 258—266. ; viii 201. edit of 
1839; Parliamentary History and Debates ; 
AnnwU Begister, and other political records 
of the time ; MS. communication,) G. L. C. 
ADAM^US, THEODORIC Respecting 
his life nothing is known, except that ac- 
cording to Adelung he was a native of 
Schwalenberg, in the county of Lippe, and 
not, as Jocher supposed, in the duchy of 
Gelders. He lived during the first half of 
the sixteenth century, and died in 1540. He 
wrote ** Annotationes in Procopium de JEdi- 
ficiis Justinian! Imperatoris," which were pub- 
lished at Paris in 1547, 4ta In the year of his 
death he published, at Paris, "Constantini 
Harmenopuli Epitome Juris Civilis. Grece, 
1540, 410." Besides these two works he also 
wrote a dissertation, ** De Rhodo Insula," and 
another, ** De Christianorum Concordia." 
(Jocher, ABgem, Gelehrt Lex. 85., with Ade- 
lung's Supplem. 193.) L. S. 

ADAMANNUS. [Adohnan.] 
ADAMA'NTIUS CA5a/iamoO* the author 
of a Greek treatise on physiognomy, which 
is still extant He was by birth a Jew, but 
embraced Christianity, and settled at Alex- 
andria. He probably lived at the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, and his work is 
dedicated to Constantius, who is supposed 
by Fabricins to be the person who married 
Placidia, the sister of Honorius, and who 
reigned for a few months, a. d. 421 ; he is 
also quoted by Oribasius {Synope, adEuatach, 
lib. iii. p. 39, 40., ed. H. Steph. in Med, Art. 
JFVtfic.), who lived about the same time, and 
by Aetius (Tetrab. L Serm. 3. cap. 163., ii. 4. 
27, 31.), who is supposed to have lived about 
the end of that century. His book on phy- 
siognomy, *varu)yyvfiovacd, consists of two 
books, and is (as he himself tells us) chiefly 
taken from that by Polemo on the same sub- 
ject It was first published in Greek together 
withPolemo and some other writers at Rome, 
1545, 4to. It is inserted by Franzius in his 
edition of the ** Scriptores Physiognomiie 
Yeteres," Greek and Latin, Altenb. 1780, 8vo. 



Fabricins mentions a French translation by 
Jean Bon, Paris, 1556, 8vo. ; and another by 
a boy of twelve years old, Henri de Boyvin 
da Vavrouy, dedicated to ihe Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, Paris, 1656, 8va A work by Adamaa- 
tius on the winds, IIcpl *Ar4fiMv, is said to be 
still in manuscript in the kii^s library at 
Paris. (Fabricins, BibUoth. Grac,,]L 171. 
and xiii 34. ed. vet; Franzius's Prefiau^) 

W.A,G. 

ADA'MI, ADAM, was bom in 1610, at 
Miihlheim, on the Rhine. He probably 
studied at Cologne, where he prepared him- 
self for the church. In his eighteenth year 
he entered the order of the Bienedictines in 
the abbey of Brauweiler, near Cologne. In 
1633 he received the priestly ordination, and 
the ^ear after he was appointed rector of the 
seminary of the Benedictine convent at Co- 
logne. Soon after this he was made a 
doctor of divinity, and in 1637 prior of the 
convent of Benedictines on the St Jacobsberg, 
near Mainz. He was afterwards transferred, 
in the same capacity, to the abbey of Murhart 
in Swabia. In the year 1643, when the ne- 
gotiations for peace were opened at Osna- 
bruck and Miinster in Westphalia, by winch 
the thirty years' war was brought to a dose, 
Adami was deputed by the prelates and con- 
vents of Wiirtemberg to represent them at 
the congress. Afterwards, when these pre- 
lates and convents were no longer repre- 
sented, he acted as deputy for the pnnce 
abbot of Corvey. Two vears after the con- 
clusion of the peace, Adami was sent to 
Rome, to brin^ back with him the paUlum 
for tiie archbishop of Cologne. On this 
occasion l^e pope first honoured him with 
the title of Bishop of HierapoUs, and after- 
wards appointed him suffragan bishop over 
the diocese of Hildesheim, where he spent 
the remainder of his life, and died on the Ist 
of March, 1663. In the various and im- 
portant offices that Adami held, he always 
acted as a wise and honest statesman. In the 
difficult transactions at Osnabriick and Miin- 
ster he discharged his duties with ability 
and the strictest integrity. 

Adami was also distinguished as an histo- 
rian. His great and only work appeared 
first at Frankfort, in 1698, 4to, under the title, 
^ Arcana Pacis Westphalicse," &c. The work 
did not sell, which the publisher attributed 
to the title; upon which it was published with 
the following title: " Relatio Historica eonm^ 
quBB in Pacificatione Osnabrugo-Monasteriensi 
ex Arcana Ratione Status inter paciscentes 
Gesta fuere." Frankfort, 1707, 4to. A new 
edition was published at Leipzig in 1737, 4to., 
by J. G. Von Meiem, who for his edition 
examined the MS. of the author, which then 
existed at Hildesheim in four vols, folio. 
Bieiem was accused of having mutilated the 
work ; but he refuted the chi^ge, and stated 
that he had omitted only a single unim- 
portant passage. This history 'of the peace 
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of Westphalia will perpetuate the aathor^s 
name: it is written with the greatest im- 
partiality^ with a thoniogh knowledge of 
the state of affairs, in which he himself took 
an actiye part, and with sound judgment 
It is an indispensable book for tiioee who 
wish to study that important period of modem 
history. 

A life of the author is given by Von 
Meiem in the preface to his edition, and the 
same is abridged in Ziegelbaner's ** Historia 
Litterar. Ordinis St Benedict,'* iii. 389. ( Jo- 
cher, AU^em, GeUhrL-Lex, 85., with Adelung's 
Supplement, 194. ; Ersch & Gruber, JJhem. 
Eneychpad, i. 866.) L. S. 

ADA'MI, ANDREA, Maestro di Capella 
of the pontifical chapel at Rome, is chiefly 
known as the author of a work whence 
musical historians have gleaned a good deal 
of information, entitled ** Osserrazioni per 
ben regolare il Coro dei Cantori della Ca* 
pella Pontificia, tanto nolle Funaioni ordinarie, 
che straordinariei. Roma, 17 11.** The prefiMse 
to this work contains a history of the ooUege 
of singers, together with the testimony of the 
fathers in &yoar of church music The dif- 
ferent functions, ordinary as well as extra- 
ordinary, of tiie Roman Catholic church are 
minutely described, and the seyeral composi- 
tions of celebrity appointed to be song are no- 
ticed; among tiiem the celebrated motet of 
Morales, published in Taylor's ** Vocal Schools 
of Italy," is thus mentioned with just com- 
mendation: ** In our archives, the celebrated 
motet * Lamentabatur Jacob' is preserved, 
which every year is sung in the fourth Sun- 
day in Lent It is, in truth, a wonder of art" 
The rest of the work gives a brief account 
of the principal singers in the Pope's chapel, 
including Palestrina, M<Nrales, Nanino, Luca 
Marenzio, Giovanelii, and other scarcely 
less illustrious contemporaries of these truly 
eminent men. (^Oaaervazumi, (fc, ; Pre&ce to 
Taylor's Vocal SchooU of Italy,) £. T. 

ADA'MI, LIONARDO, nephew of An- 
drea, was bom at Bolsena on the 12th of 
August, 1690. While yet a mere chUd he 
was taken to Rome, to be brought up by his 
uncle. He was admitted in his 11th year 
(1700) into the Seminario Romano, hy the in- 
fluence of his uncle's patron. Cardinal Otto- 
boni, and was regarded as a diligent and 
promising scholar ; but having been im- 
plicated m some boyish disturbance, he ran 
away from his toachen, and entered himself 
on board a French privateer at Leghorn in 
1703. He continued in this vessel during a 
cruise off the coast of Barbery, and was pre- 
sent in an action in which an English vessel 
was carried into Toulon. Tired of the sea, 
he found his way to Paris, and having formed 
acquaintance with some countrymen who 
were proceeding to join the regiment Maga- 
lotti at that time serving in Flanders, he 
accompanied them and enlisted. He was 
taken prisoner by the Dutch, and on making 
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his escape was sent into garrisoB at Valen- 
ciennes, where he had a daogeroas illness 
which lasted six months. Two yean of this 
unsettled and dangenxis life had made him 
wish for home ; in 1705 he informed his 
uncle of his adventoies, and Cardinal Otto- 
boni procured his diseharge. On his retom 
to Rome he hegui to study law, but soon 
turned his attention to the langnages, and 
made eonsiderable progress in Greek, He- 
brew, Syriac, and Arabia In 1716, he 
published at Rome, in quarto, the first vo- 
lume of a work entitled ** Leonard! Adami 
Volsiniensis, rov ii^ 'ApKAcw Philoclis Epei 
Volmnen Primum ; " which eonstitiites a his- 
tory of Arcadia, firom the earliest historical 
period to the 88th Oiymfoad. The second 
volume was to have hrong^t the narrative 
down to the author's own tiniM. Jacopo 
Faeciolati said, alluding to the immense num- 
ber of quotations in this work, that it re- 
sembled a city in which the foreigners out- 
numbered the natives. Adami was in 1717 
appointed librarian to the Cardinal Imperiali, 
and died of consumption on the 19th of 
January, 1719. (Massuchelli, ScnUon <f /to- 
Ua ; Sioria di Vcisema AsUica. Me&opoU della 
Totcana, Dall' Abbate Andrea AdamL Roma, 
1734-37. voL ii. pp. 108—1 10.) W. W. 

ADA'MI, SALOMON, a clever Danish 
miniature painter, of the Utter half of the 
eighteenth century. ( Weinwich, Kvtuthuton'e 
i nanmark.) R. N. W. 

ADA'Mt TOBIAS, bom at Werdau in 
Saxony, on the SOth of August, 1581. He 
accompanied Rudolph of BUnan, a youn^ 
nobleman of Meiss^ on a tour through 
Greece and Asia Minor to Palestine. On 
their return they visited Naples, where they 
formed an acquaintance with lliomas Cam- 
panella, and protracted their stay for eight 
months, in order to acquire a more perfect 
knowledge of his views. Campanella en- 
trusted Adami with several MS8. for the 
purpose of having them published in Ger- 
many. This appears to have been in the 
years 1610-11. hi Campanella's account of his 
own writings ("De Libris propriis et recta 
Ratione studendi Syntagma") he mentions 
having given the MSS. to Adami, who, he 
adds, picked up at Padua in 161 1, apparently 
on his way back to Germany, a compendinm 
of physiology dictated seven! years earlier 
by Campanella to some pupils at Rome. 
Adami took measures for the publication of 
the works entrusted to his care immediately 
after his arrival at home. The compendinm 
of physiology mentioned above appeared at 
Frankfort on the Main in 1617, under the 
titie " Prodromus Philosophise instaurandse,** 
with a letter from Adami to the German 
philosophers prefixed. In this letter he enu- 
merated the works of CampancJla which he 
proposed to publish, and the order of their 
appearance. An accident (to which he al- 
ludes in his dedication of the treatise *^ I>e 
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9eD9a Refum," to Rudolpli of Bttnan aod his 
brother Henry, under the vague epithet **ik- 
tali casn "} oocaeioned some dday : but the 
** De Sensa Reram" came oat in 1690 ) tiie 
apology for Galileo, in 1622 ; and the great 
work upon natnral philosophy, morate, po- 
litios, and eoonomios, entitled ** Realis Phi- 
losopfaie EpilogisticflB Partes IV.," in 1623 
— aU at Franklbrt Campanella also mentions 
in ihe tract already alluded to, that a s^eotion 
of his poems had been published by Adami, 
under ibe name of ** Sqnilla Septimontttras." 
The letter to tiie German philosophers pre- 
fixed to the ** Prodromns" is little more than 
an enihnsiastic eologinm by an admiring dis- 
<uple; and with the exception of the trtmsla- 
tion of the sketch of an ideal republio, entitled 
** Ciyitas Solis," introduced as an appendix to 
the third book of Campanella's ** Realis Phi- 
losophise EpilogisticiB Partes lY^** from Italian 
into Latin, Adami appears to hay e done nothing 
more than superintend the printing of that 
author's compositiotis. His merit is simply 
that of having been the means of giving pub- 
licity to the speculations of Campanella. 
Aduni died at Weimar on the 29th of No- 
vember, 1643, with the title of counsellor to 
the courts of Weimar and Eisenach. Some 
of his notes upon the writings of Salvianus of 
Marseille were appended to the quarto edi- 
tion of them published al Bremen in 1688. 
{BibUoth^que Ctarieuae Hittoiiqw et Critique 
OK CataJogue retUonnS des Uioru difficUeg d 
iroHver, par David Clement Leipsig, 1750— > 
1759, 4ta voL L voce Campanella; Thom» 
CampanellflB De Librit propriig et Batume 
ttmdendi Syntagma, 8va Parisiis, 1642 ; Cam- 
panellsB Prodromua PfUfoeophue mataurandtB, 
ettm Prafaiione ad PkUo9ophos Oermania. 
Frankfbrt, 1617, 4to. ; F. Thomie CampanellsD 
De SeMu Benm et Magia Libri IV. Tobias 
Adami recennnt et nunc primmm erndgamt 
Frankfbrt, 1620, 4to.) W. W. 

ADAlfl'NO, one of the early sculptors 
of Italy. The only account we have of this 
artist is derived firom an inscription upon the 
capital of a column in the ciypt of the cam- 
panile, or tower, of the Basilica of St. Zeno 
at Verona. It states simply ** adamikus . 
DB . SANCTO . oiOBGio . MB . FBCTT." Ac- 
cording to Maflfei in his ** Verona HIus- 
trata,** the campanile was commenced in the 
year 1045. R.W. Jun. 

ADAMNAN. [Aj>o]Cnak.] 

ADAMS, ABIGAIL, was bom at Wey- 
mouth (U.S.), on the 1 1th of November, 
1744. (O. a) Her fether, the Rev. William 
Smith, was minister of the congregational 
church in that town. In one of ner letters 
ahe says, '* I never was sent to any schooL 
Female education, in the best fEonilies, went 
no fhrther than writing and arithmetic, and, 
in some few and rare instances, music and 
dancing." It appears, however, incidentally, 
ftom one of her husband's letters, that she 
had been taught enough of French to be able to 
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feaAiL From the memoir prefixed to her pub- 
lished letters, by her grandson, we learn Uiat 
•he was a busy correspondent in her youth, 
and that her epistles and those of her young 
friends bear traces of a tolerably intimate ac- 
quaintance with the ** Spectator,^ and the En- 
glish poets of that age. Her fhther seems to 
have been a staunch Calvinist, with a strong 
vein of humour -, sndh a man, in short, as was 
frequently to be found among the orthodox 
dissentersof England, and the hi^ churchmen 
of Soothmd, in the last century. Abigail Smith 
was married on the 26th of October, 1764, to 
John AdamB,afterwards president ciihe United 
States, at that time a lawyer in good prac- 
tice, but deemed by her ftther's congregation, 
as the son of a small farmer, scarcely good 
enough to match with the minister's daughter. 
The first ten years of her married life were 
spent in uneventfbl happiness. In 1774 her 
husband was elected a delegate to Congress, 
and from that time till the year 1784 she saw 
him only for brief periods at kmg intervals. 
During this time she was indeiktigable in her 
care of their fiunily, and in her attention to 
the management of her husband's small pro- 
per^. As her biographer Justly remarks, 
** it IS not giving her too much credit to affirm, 
that by her prudence, through the years of 
the revolution, and indeed during the whole 
period when ^e attention of her husband 
was engrossed by puUic affidrs, she saved 
him ttom the mortification, in his last days, 
which some of those who have been, like him, 
elevated to the highest situations in the country, 
have, fbr want of such care, not altogether 
escaped." In 1784 she joined her husband 
in Europe, and remained with him, in Paris 
and London, till his return to America, in 
1 788. During the eight years that Mr. Adams 
was vice-president she had an opportunity of 
mixing freely in the society of New York 
and Philadelphia, which were each for a time 
the head quarters of the new government 
When, in 1797, he was elected prendent, her 
health, never robust, began to give way, 
and the wish to eijoy the bracing air of her 
native climate, as well as to keep together the 
private property of her husband, which she 
had fh>m Uie first foreseen must be their 
support in old age, induced her to reside 
prmcipally at Qnincy, in Blassachusetts. 
From the year 1801, till her death on the 28th 
of October 1818, she seems never to have 
quitted it The publication entitled ** Letters 
of Mrs. Adams" is merely a selection, and 
not a good one. It would be unreasonable to 
expect, in the letters of the daughter of a 
country clergyman, and the wife of a pro- 
vincial lawyer, who was never twenty miles 
fhnn her native village till she had entered 
her fortieth year, and had few opportunities 
of conversing with persons whose manners 
had been formed by society, the point and 
elegance of a Sevisn^ or Montage. The 
peculiar grace of weir letters is m part, no 
n 2 
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doubt, owing to their own genins, bat in great 
degree also to the Bchool of highly cultivated 
coaversational talent in which they were 
formed. The letters of Mrs. Adams are 
marked by the stiff and circomlocutory phrase- 
ology of a self-taoght and not very practised 
writer. Perhaps Siere is something of her 
father's sermons about them at times — em- 
phatic enunciations of moral commonplaces. 
But through all this awkwardness is i^tparent 
a sagacious mind, and elevated, energetic cha-. 
racter. A spice of romance, despite her Pu- 
ritan tnunin^, breaks out in more instances 
than the ** Diana,** which is the signature of 
some of her earlier, and the ** Portia," which 
is the signature of many of her later letters. 
Her husband's desire that she would not put 
her own name, lest the letters should fall into 
the hands of the enemy, accounts for a &bu- 
lous signature ; but it was a lingering spark of 
the romance-reading of youth that suggested 
the name she selected. There is a vein of 
playfulness in the two or three letters to her 
future husband, given in the printed collection, 
and in one written at an advanced period of 
life, which only required cultivation. The 
incidental pictures of the state of the province, 
in the letters addressed to Mr. Adams, when 
in Congress, are sometimes striking and pa- 
thetic in the extreme. The accounts of her 
voyage to England, and of the impression 
made upon her by Parisian and London so- 
ciety, although marked by not a little of the 
narrow-min^todness of one emerging for the 
first time into society at a somewhat advanced 
age, evince much shrewdness and great power 
of graphic description. The letters to Jeffer- 
son bespeak a person with what is called ** a 
temper of her own," and a power of argument 
rather annoying to the party assidled when his 
case is not altogether above suspicion. Al- 
together her published letters are valuable 
for the hints the^ contain of the manners of 
her country durmg the latter half of the last 
century, and from the picture they give of a 
shrewd, high-spirited, imperfectly developed, 
but admirable feminine character. (^Letters 
of Mrs, Adanuy the Wife of John Adams, widi 
an introductory Memoir by her Grandson, 
Charles Francis Adams. Boston, 1840.) 

■nr «ff 

ADAMS, REV. AMOS, describes hii^lf 
as " A. M., pastor of the first church of 
Rozbury," (near Boston), on the title-page of 
a work of which he is the author, called ** A 
concise Historical View of the Difficulties, 
Hardships, and Perils which attended the 
planting and progressive Improvements of 
New England, with a particular Account of 
its long and destructive Wars, expensive 
Expeditions, &c. " Boston, printed ; London, 
re-printed, 1770, 8vo. pp. 68. G. L. C. 

ADAMS, CHARLES, an artist, who, ac- 
cording to Heineken, engraved a portrait of 
Charles Stuart, king of England, on horse- 
back; whether Clurles the First, or the 
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Second, is not specified. Stmtt suppoiet this 
to be the only print remaining of this master, 
as he is otherwise unknown. (Heineken, 
DicOonnaire des Artistes, {re. ; Stmtt, JMe- 
Oonary of Engravers.) R. N. W. 

ADAMS, GEORGE. A &therand sonof 
this name were successively mathematical in- 
strument makers to George IIL The ftther 
died March 5. 1786 ; the son was bom in 
1750, and died August 14. 1795. The fiither 
had a European reputation for the goodness 
of his celestial and terrestrial ^ob^ which 
descended to the son, who is said to have been 
an accomplished man. The father published 
a work on the microscope, ^ Biicrographia 
Illustrata," 1747 and 1787 ; treatises on the 
constmction of ^bes, 1769 and 1785 ; a 
treatise on the use of the glob^ 1766. The 
son published ** Essays on Vision,** 1789; 
on Electricity, 1792 ; " Astronomical and 
Geometrical Essays,** 1795 ; ^ Lectures on 
Natural Philosophv," 1794 ; and a weU- 
known work on d^e use of mathematieal 
instruments, which was reprinted in 1818, 
and has been very useftd to many. We can- 
not be very sure of our dates, which are 
taken fhnn various sources : all the works 
were published in London. A. De M. 

ADAMS, REV. JAMES, F.R.a Edin- 
burgh, was a native of England, and became 
professor of langua^ in the college of St. 
Omer, which situation, however, he left on 
the breaking out of die French revolution, 
and retired to Edinburgh, where he pub- 
lished, in 1799, a thin octavo volume, entitled 
** The Pronunciation of the English Language 
vindicated fixmi imputed Anomaly and Ca- 
price ; with an Appendix on the Dialects of 
Human Speech in all Countries, and an Ana- 
lytical Discussion and Vindication of the 
Dialect of Scothmd." It is full of oddity 
and absurdity, but not without a few remaru 
that are tme and sensible, as well as origmal 
and ingenious. In his preface he says, '* This 
is an extract of a former attempt I presented 
in Latin and French three years past, now 
reduced to a more regular plan, divested of 
foreign matter and the display of satirical 
femcy, &C. My attempt found circulation 
within the narrow limits of Hterary friends.** 
This, we suppose, alludes to his ** Euphono- 
logia Lingua AngUcans,'* 8vo. 1794, which 
the ** Biographical Dictionary of Living Au- 
thors** characterises as ** a whimsical though 
ingenious treatise.** At the close of his pre- 
face to the first-mentioned publication he 
says, ** Should the present attempt please the 
literati, the author has in hand the second 
part of English grammar, the accidents, syn- 
tax, &c., equally original and instructive, 
for Aiture call.** Adams was known or sup- 
posed to be alive in 1816. G. L.C. 

ADAMS, JOHN, an astrologer who lived 
in the reign of Charles IL, and was cele- 
brated for his horoscopes, though all that is 
now left is an engraving of hmi, mentioned 
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by Granger, inBcribed to Jackns Canning- 

ADAMS, JOHN, D.D., an English diyine 
and celebrated preacher, was bom in London 
about 1662, where his ftther was a Lisbon 
merchant. He was educated at Eton, fiK>m 
whence he passed to King's College, Cam- 
bridge, where he was admitted Febmary 
8. 1678-9. When he had taken his degree 
in arts, he went abroad, Tisiting numy dT the 
courts of Europe, and returned with the habits 
of an accomplished jpntleman and scholar, 
by which he was distmgnished through life. 

Havinjif entered holy orders, he lud first 
a small living in Lincolnshire, which he soon 
relinquished, on being presented by Eton 
College, in 1694, to the rectory of St Albans, 
Wood-street, in London. He was chaplain to 
Ring William and Queen Anne, by whom he 
was much esteemed, and in 1702 was installed 
a prebendary in the church of Canterbury. 
This stall he resigned in 1708, in exchange 
for a stall in the royal chapel at Windsor. 
He was also lecturer of the parish of St 
Clement Danes. He gaye up the living of 
St Albans on being presented by Queen ^ne 
to the rectory of St Bartholomew near the 
Exchange. He had also the living <^ 
Homsey, on the presentation of the Bishop 
of London. He preached the Boyle Lecture^ 
and it is remarked that his were the only 
lectures that had not been printed. 

In April, 1712, he became provost of Ring's 
College, and in the same year vice-chancellor. 
He died of an apoplectic attack, on January 
29. 1719-20, and was buried in a vault under 
the church of St Anne's, Soho. 

Besides single sermons preached on special 
occasions, it does not appear that he his left 
any printed evidence of the reputation which 
he enjoyed among his contemporaries, with 
the exception of a treatise, which has been 
greatly admired, on self-murder. (Cole's 
MSa VOL xvL p. 57.) J. H. 

ADAMS, JOHN, who describes himself, 
in the title-page of his ** Index ViUaris," ** of 
the Inner Temple, London," is the author of 
a work so entitled, of which there are three 
editions, in 1680, 1690, and 1700. It is *' An 
Alphabetical Table of all the Cities, Blarket 
Towns, Parishes, Villages, and Private Seats 
in England and Wales." It is a book not 
without its use, and the best of its kind ; but 
there is great room for improvement, or 
rather for a new work of the kind, which 
would guide at once to the |;eographical 
position of the obscurer places m the topo- 
graphy of England. The other ai^ndages 
to the work are of small value. 

Lowndes attributes to him a Latin poem, 
translated into English by W. F. of Gray*s 
Inn, and printed in 1677, with the title, 
** The renowned City of London surveyed and 
illustrated ; " which is reprinted in the " Har- 
leian Miscellany," vol x. But this appears 
to be a mistake ; the author of this poem 
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describing himself ** Johannem Adamnm 
Transylvanum," and the translation being 
dedieiied ** to the patrons of strangers, 
learning, and ingenuity." Lowndes also 
says, erroneously, that this poem was not 
known to Gough. The original was printed 
in 1670. Further researches may, however, 
identify the Transylvanian with the compiler 
of the '• Index Villaris," of whom very little 
is to be found. (Gough's BriH^ Topcwrgthv, 
L 5 1. 724. ; Lowndes, Bibliographer's ManitaL) 

J. H. 

ADAMS, JOHN, the second president of 
the United States of North America, was 
bom at Braintree, Massachusetts, on the 
19th of October, 1735. He was descended 
fhmi one of the original settlers of the colony, 
and all his predecessors had possessed a 
small landed property, which they cultivated 
with their own hands. 

John Adams manifested at an early age a 
love for books, that induced his father to give 
him a college education. With this view he 
was placed for some time under the charge 
of Mr. March, and subsequently sent to Cam- 
bridge University, Massachusetts. In 1755 
he took the degree of bachelor of arts, and 
began to Btud7 law in the office of Colonel 
Putnam, at Worcester. During the three 
years of his apprenticeship with that gentle- 
man he supported himself by giving private 
lessons in Greek and Latin. In 1758 he took 
the degree of M. A., and exchanged the office 
of Colonel Putnam for that of Jeremiah 
Gridley, at that time the attorney-general of 
the province. In 1759 he was admitted a 
member of the Suffolk bar, being strongly 
recommended by Gridley, who had formed a 
high opinion of his talents. 

He began to practise at Quincy ; but first 
succeeded in attracting public notice by his 
defence of a prisoner at Pl^outh. Once 
fairly entered, he soon obtained a lucrative 
business. In 1761 he was admitted barrister 
at law, and in a short time succeeded to a small 
landed property by the death of his father. 
He married, in 1764, Abigail Smith, second 
daughter of the Rev. WUliam Smith, and 
grand-daughter of Colonel Quincy, of Wol- 
laston, and by this means became connected 
with some of the wealthiest and most respected 
families in the colony. He transferred his 
residence to Boston in 1766, where his pro- 
fessional employment continued to increase. 

As early as 1761 Adams had received a 
deep and lasting impression firom the elo- 
quence with which Otis (also a pupil of 
Gridley) had pleaded the cause of tiie mer- 
chants of Boston against the practice of issuing 
** writs of assistance," equivalent to search- 
warrants : to the latest period of his life he 
was accustomed to declare, ** American in- 
dependence was bom that day." In 1765 he 
appears for the first time to have taken part 
in the controversy, by the publication of some 
letters in the ** Boston Gbusette," which have 
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since been ooUected, anci aeyenl times pab- 
Ushed, under the inappropriate title of ** A 
Dissertation on the Canon and Feudal 
l4afW8.'' He was employed the same year, 
along with Gridley and Otis, to support, before 
the governor and council, a petition trom the 
town of Boston, praying to have the courts 
re-opened, which had been closed on account 
of the oi^Kwtion offered by the townsmen to 
the enforcement of the stamp act He had 
now become of sufficient importance to at- 
tract the notice of government ; and in 1767 
the office of adyoeate-general in the court of 
Admiralty, the most lucrative appointment in 
the gift of the governor, was (^ered to him, 
but promptly, though civilly, declined. In 
1769 he acted as chairman of the committee 
nominated by the town of Boston to draw up 
instructions to their representatives to resist 
the encroachments of the British government. 
In April, 1770, he was retained to defend 
Captain Preston and the soldiers tried upon 
a charge of murder, for shooting two citisens 
of Boston; and notwithstanding his suocessfiil 
defence, and the exasperated state of the pub- 
lic mind, he was elected in May of the same 
year, by the town of Boston^ one of its repre- 
sentatives in the state legislature. Hence- 
forward his whole time was engrossed by 
public business. He was a prominent mem- 
ber of all the most important committees bodi 
of the town and the legislature: among 
others, he was a member <Kf that which pre- 
psured a protest against the removal of the 
general court from Boston to Cambridge. He 
published, in the ** Boston Gazette,'* in 1773, 
a series of letters, to which he attached his 
name, against the ministerial measure for the 
payment of the judges of the colony, by 
which they were rendered entirely dependent 
on the crown. In Maj, 1778, and again in 
May, 1774, he was nominated by the assembly 
to a seat in the council; but on both occasions 
his election was negatived ; the first time by 
Governor Hutchinson, the second time by 
Governor Gage. In the same year Adams 
acted upon the committee of the town of 
Boston which prepared the resolutions on 
the Boston Port bill; and defended the course 
adopted by the colonies, in a series of letters 
which appeared in the ** Boston Gazette ** 
under the signature of ^ Novanglus." 

In 1774 the assembly of Massachusetts 
was dissolved by Gage; but before the mem- 
bers separated they appointed a committee 
of five of their number to meet at Phila- 
delphia, with similar committees firom the 
other colonies, to concert measures for pro- 
moting their common interest Adams was 
one of the five. These committees, which 
constituted the first continental Congress, met 
at Philadelphia, on the 5th of September, 
1774. Its deliberations led to no immediate 
change of the course hitherto pursued by the 
colonists. Alread;^ however it -was sur- 
mised that some of its members had made up 
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thev minds to effeel a scpantioa of the pro- 
vinces from the British empire, and that 
John Adams was one of the number. This 
impression caused his company to be shnnned 
by many, and he was pointed out in the 
streets as a dangerous man. When Congress 
met again, in 1775, drcomstances had under- 
gone a material change. The affiurs of 
Lexington and Concord had taken place, and 
soon aSker the Briiidi Ibroes in Boston were 
besieged by the provincial troops. It was 
resolved that a continental army should be 
raised, towards the equipment and siqiport of 
which all the colonies should contribute ac- 
cording to their means. In the course of the 
month of July, John Adams moved that the 
army then beneging the British troops in 
Boston should be adopted hj Congress as 
a continental army. He intimated at the 
same time his intention, as soon as this mo- 
tion had been formally passed, to propose a 
gentieman from Virgmia for the office of 
commander-in-chief. But although the dis- 
crimination of Adams had discerned the 
merits of Washhigton, his colleagues from 
Massachusetts were bent upon having the 
command bestowed upon Ward. A&r a 
fruitiess effort to alter their determination in 
a private conference, Adams left them, de- 
claring that Washington should be put in 
nomination next day. The motion was made 
by Thomas Johnson of Maryland ; and a 
ballot being taken, it was found that no one 
ventured to vote against Washington. Even 
after this decisive step had been taken, it was 
judged inexpedient to press upon Congress 
immediately a declaration of independence. 
When Adams returned to Massachusetts, 
after the sepamtion of Congress, he was 
offered the post of chief justice, but pre- 
ferred continuing in tiie political service of 
his country. 

When the Congress re-assembled however 
in 1 77 6, the natural effects of the military oom- 
bination of the colonies were felt Jefierson 
too had been substituted for Henry, as one 
of the dele^tes from Virginia. The party 
attached to mdependence hesitated no longer. 
On the 6th of May, 1776, John Adams moved 
» to adopt such a government as would, in 
the opinion of the representatives of the 
people, best conduce to the happiness and 
safety of their constituents, and of America ;" 
and the resolution was adopted, after a strong 
opposition, on the 15th of the same month. 
On the 7th of June, Richard Henry Lee 
moved, seconded by John Adams, *^ That 
these united colonies are, and of right ought 
to be, free and independent states; £at 
they are absolved frx>m aU alle^^ce to the 
British crown; and that all political con- 
nection between them and the state of Great 
Britain is, and of right ought to be, totally 
destroyed." The debates on this motion 
lasted till the 2d of July. ** The great pillar 
of support (said Jefferson, long afterwards. 
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to the dedarstioo of iadependenoe, and its 
ablett advocate and champion on the flopr 
of the home, was John Adams." He was 
also appointed one of a committee fbr drawing 
up a declaration of independence : ibe task 
deyoWed upon him and Jefferson, and he left 
it entirely to the latter. On the 2d of Joly, 
Lee's resolution was carried; and on the 4dk, 
Jefferson's draft of the declaration of inde- 
pendence, with some alterations, was adopted. 
Events forced the members of Congress to 
exercise the ftmctions of government before 
a government coold be organised. Com- 
mittees were from the day of its first meeting 
appointed from time to time to transact 
specific pieces of bosiness. As the peculiar 
talents of the membera became known, certain 
committees were kept up, and any business 
for which the members m one of them were 
considered most fit was referred to thcooo. 
Thus grew up insensibly the secret committee 
of foreign correspondence, afterwards called 
the Committee of Correspondence, subse- 
quently merged in the office of the secretary 
of state. The important and decisive part taken 
by John Adams in promoting the appointment 
of Washington to the post ^ commander-in- 
chief, has been mentioned above. This was 
not his only contribution towards the form- 
ation of an army and a military department 
of government Entries are made, in the 
" Secret Journal of Congress," of various com- 
mittees appointed in 1775 for procuring 
military stores, fortifying posts, and surveying 
and reporting on harboun fit to be fortified. 
All these ultimately merged in the committee 
mentioned in the ** Secret Journal,'' May 13. 

1777, under the name of the Board of War. 
John Adams was a member of many of the 
previous committees, and in particular of 
that which^ on the 5th of October, 1775, 
gave directions to Washington to take mea- 
sures for intercepting two vessels despatched 
from England with stores for Quebec, which 
has by some been considered the first step 
towards the formation of an American navy. 
He was appointed chairman of the board of 
war on the 13th of June, 1776; and continued 
to discharge the duties of that appointment 
till the 20th of November, 1777. 

He was at the same time member of many 
other committees. He was one of the dele- 
gates sent to Staten Island, at the rec^uest of 
Lord Howe ; and was appointed, m No- 
vember, 1777, one of the commissioners of 
C<mgre8S at the court of Versailles, a mission 
on which he sailed from Boston in February, 

1778. The treaties of commerce and alliance 
with France were signed before his arrival. 
Adams continued at Paris till he received in- 
timation of the appointment of Dr. Franklin 
minister plenipotentiary, by which step he 
was restored to the character of a private 
eitiaen* He returned to America in the 
autumn of 1778. His letters to the secret 
committee of correspondence, during this 
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brief residenoe at Paris, were of essential 
service, from the suggestions they contained 
regarding the best means of organising the 
diplomatic service of the young republic 
eoonomically and efficiently. One which he 
addressed to the president of Congress, from 
Braintree, after his return, bean evidence 
how indefatigable he must have been to ac- 
quire information respecting the political 
relations of the different states of Europe. 
His judicious conduct with respect to quarrels 
between his colleagues, and the claims o£ that 
dashing but equivocal character Paul Jones, 
was SQch as to establish high claims upon 

eblio confidence. On his return to Boston 
was elected a member of the convention 
delegated to prepare a constitution for Mas- 
sachusetts. ** The general frame of the 
constitution," says a writer in the * Encyclo- 
pedia Americana,' " particularly the manner 
of dividing and distributing power, and the 
clanse respecting the duty incumbent upon 
^vemment with regard to the patronage of 
literature, the arts and sciences, were the 
work of his pen." He was not allowed to 
remain long a spectator only of public events. 

On the 27th of September he was again 
chosen by Congress to represent his country 
abroad as minister plenipotentiary for ne- 
gotiating a treaty of peace with Great Britain, 
as soon as that country should incline to re- 
cognise the independence of the United States, 
and enter into amicable relations with them. 
After a severe and perilous winter voyage and 
journey, he arrived at Paris on the 9th of 
February, 1780. He had been instructed to 
consult Uie French ministry on all his move- 
ments towards effecting a treaty with England. 
He found, however, the opinions of the Count 
de Vergennes at variance with his own ; and 
their correspondence excited in him a sus- 
picion that the French ministry was seeking 
to make the United States a mere instrument 
for the attainment of French objects. The 
disagreeable position which he thus found 
himself occupying in France, and the remote 
prospect of a more pacific temper growing up 
in Oreat Britain, induced him to visit Holland 
in August, leaving Mr. Dana, his secretary, 
at Pans. Four weeks after he left that city, 
a commission from Congress authorising him 
to negotiate a loan of ten millions abroad, 
reached it, and was immediately conveyed by 
Mr. Dana to Holland. Congress, on receiving 
intelligence of the capture of Mr. Laurens, 
who had been nominated to negotiate a treaty 
of amity and commerce with Holland, by a 
British frigate, resolved to transfer his ap- 
pointment to another person ; and on the 29th 
of December Mr. Adams received the commis- 
sion, along with separate letters of credence to 
the States General and the Prince of Orange. 

At the time of his first arrival in Holland 

the English interest was apparently all- 

powerftd ; and he is said to have found it 

necessary to get himself admitted a burgher 
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of Amsterdam in order to insure his pertonal 
safety. In October lie supplied D. CalkoMtfl, 
an eminent Dutch civilian, with materials for 
an essay on the American rerolution, which 
was read to a literary society in Amsterdam. 
The vindications published by Howe and 
Burgoyne were procured by hun, and trans- 
lated and published in Holland. On the 10th 
of November the British minister, Sir Joseph 
Torke, presented a violent memorial to the 
States General, which strengthened the hands 
of the party opposed to England. In April, 
1781, Adams, deeming the public mind suf- 
ficently prepared, presented a memorial to 
the States General, explaining the position of 
the United States, and intimating his ap- 
pointment as their minister in Holland. The 
memorial was taken ad referendum, and, thus 
encourased, Adams and his friends continued 
their agitation by means of the public press. 
The regencies of the several States and the 
assembly of the States General were plied with 
petitions from all sides. The haughty tone of 
the English envoy contributed to stimulate the 
public mind. Holland joined the armed neu- 
trality. On the 9th of January, 1782, Adams 
waited on the President of the Council of 
State and demanded a categorical answer 
to his memorial ; and on the 19th of April he 
was received as minister plenipotentiary from 
the United States of America. On the 8th 
of October a treaty of commerce between the 
two governments, and a convention concern- 
ing recaptures, was concluded at the Hague. 
In the course of these negotiations Adtams 
was materially assisted by the good sense and 
experience of Dumas ; but he was, on the 
other hand, thwarted by the cavils and in- 
trigues of the French minister in Holland. 
His conduct throughout was dignified, ju- 
dicious, and fearless. 

The alliance between Holland and America 
promoted the pacific dispoaitions beginning 
to spring up in England. No sooner was the 
Dutch treaty signed, than Adams was sum- 
moned to Paris to join the commissioners for 
negotiating a peace with Great Britain. He 
arrived there before the end of October ; and 
from that time till the preliminary articles 
were signed, November the SOth, he applied 
himself unremittingly with his colleagues to 
the details of the negotiation. They had 
been instructed to do nothing without the 
consent and approbation of the French go- 
vernment ; but its crooked policy forced them 
to take the responsibility of disregarding this 
part of their instructions. The definitive 
ratification of the treatv took place on the 
14th of January, 1784. Adams was appointed 
the first minister sent by the United States 
to the court of St. James's in 1785. He re- 
mained in London till he obtained, in October, 
1787, permission to return to America. Du- 
ring this residence he published a " Defence 
of the Constitutions of the American States," 
in reply to a letter addressed by Turgot to 
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Dr. Price. Alter an absence of nine yan, 
he landed at Boston on the 17th of June, 
1788 ; and Congress honoured him with a 
resolution of tlumks for his able and iaithftil 
discharge of various important commiBsions. 

In 1789 he was elected, under the new 
federal constitution. Vice President of the 
United States ; and re-elected in 1798. The 
office does not afford much 9wpe for a man 
of an active disposition; and this Adams 
seems to have felt keenly. On the 19th of 
December, 1793, he wrote to Mrg. Adams — 
" My country has in its wisdom contrived 
for me the most insignificant office that ever 
the invention of man contrived, or his ima- 
gination conceived.*' He enjoyed, however, 
the confidence of Washington, with whose 
political views his own were in exact accord- 
ance. The federalist and democratic parties 
were so nearly balanced in the senate, of 
which he was ex officio president, that he was 
more than once called upon to decide, by his 
casting vote, questions which excited the 
bitterest party feelings. 

The federal party was still sufficiently 
strong to carry Adams as president, on the re- 
tirement of Washington, m imposition to Jef- 
ferson, the candidate of the democratic party.' 
At the next election, however, the balanee was 
found to have turned ; and, at the dose <^ 
Adams' first term of four years, Jefferson was 
elected by a narrow minority. A strong 
feeling had been excited against Adams when 
in 1784 he by his casting vote negatived a 
non-mtercourse act, levelled at Great Britain ; 
and he raised the fiame still higher when as 
president he persuaded Congress to authorise 
him to raise an army of 10,000 men, in ex- 
pectation of a war against France. One 
lasting benefit he conferred upon his country, 
while chief magistrate, by organising the 
navy department 

His subsequent life was principally devoted 
to a^cultural pursuits, and literary and 
political speculation. He was once nominated 
to be governor of Massachusetts, but declined 
to accept the office. During the disputes 
with England which occurred under the pre- 
sidency of Jefferson, he defended the policy 
of the administration in a series of letters, 

gublished in the ** Boston Gazette." In 1820 
e was elected member of a convention for 
revising the constitution of the State. It was 
proposed to make him president of this con- 
vention, but he declined it on the plea of ad- 
vanced a^; continuing however to take part 
in its business. The friendship between him 
and Jefferson, which commenced in 1776, 
experienced a brief interruption during the 
presidential competition and for some time 
after; but was renewed in 1812 in a manner 
honourable to both, and continued till the 
close of their lives. In 1818 he lost his 
wife, who was preceded to the grave by their 
two daughters and one of their two sons. 
John Adams died on the 4th of July, 1826. 
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the same day on which Jeffenon died, leaving 
one snryiTing son, John Qoinc^, who held 
for one term the oiBce of president of the 
l}nited States. The following account of the 
ex-president's last moments has been tte- 
quently reprinted, and nerer contradicted : — 
** He was ronsed in the morning by the ringing 
of bells and firing of cannon ; and when aiked 
if he knew what day it was, replied, * Oh yes ! 
the glorious 4th of July.' In the forenoon 
he was visited by the orator of the day, the 
minister of the parish, who found him seated 
in an arm-chair, and asked him for a sen- 
timent to be given at the public table. * I 
will give you,' said the patriarch, 'Inde- 
pendence for ever.' Towards the close of 
the day he exclaimed, * Jefferson survives I' 
but it was not so — for, strange to say, Jef- 
ferson had already expired at one o'clock of 
the same day on which Mr. Adams expired 
at six in the evening." 

It is as a man of action that Adams will 
be remembered. He had a taste for litera- 
ture, but the busy scenes of his early life and 
manhood did not afford him leisure to cul- 
tivate those powers of reflection and con- 
densed expression which are required to 
make a disitinguished writer. His publica- 
tions were all occasionaL They are — 
" Defence of the Constitutions of Govern- 
ment of the United States." 8vo. 3 vols., 
London, 1787. [Republished, Lcmdon, 1794.] 
** Twenty-six Letters upon interesting Sub- 
jects respecting the Revolution of America, 
written in Holland, in the year 1780, by 
His Excellency Jolm Adams, while he was 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the United 
States of America for negotiating a Peace 
and Treaty of Commerce with Great Bri- 
tain." New York, 1789. " Dissertation on 
the Canon and Fenidal Law, by John Adams." 
London, 1768, 8vo. [Reprinted there in 
1782,with some papers illustrative of his nego- 
tiations in Holland.] His biographer in the 
'^Encydopsedia Americana" mentions that he 
published, in the " Boston Gaxette," a ''His- 
tory of the Disputes with America, fit>m their 
commencement, in 1754 ;" a series of letters, 
in the same paper, in defence of Jefferson's 
administration, in regard to the disputes with 
Great Britain ; and some remarks upon Da- 
vila; none of which we have seen. Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams published, in 1840, 
the letters of his grandmother ; and, in 1841, 
his grandfather's letters to her. When 
Adams has " a case to state," his compodtion 
is succinct and dear : on all other occasions 
it is languid and diffuse. Apart from literary 
considerations, John Adams ranks high both 
as a public and private character. In both, 
the basis of his character was benevolence 
and rectitude. He was desirous of public ap- 
plause ; but not to such a degree as the unre- 
flecting frankness with which he gave vent 
to his feelings has led many to imagine : at 
all events, it never seduced him into an un- 
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worthy action. From the- beginning of Ae 
struggle with Great Britain he saw clearly 
the only possible tennination, and laboured 
to bring it about, unappalled hj the magni- 
tude of the undertaking. In his selection of 
Washington, and in his negotiations at Ver- 
sailles and in Holland, he displayed a dis- 
criminating knowledge of men, and a ju- 
didous selection of means whereby to work 
out his ends. Both in the diplomatic and 
military departments of state he showed ex- 
perimentally that he could organise as well 
as act There are few statesmen whose 
olgects and actions can stand so severe a 
scrutiny. His one weakness, his excessive 
love of applause, may sometimes provoke a 
smile ; but even that was kept in subjection 
bv his high moral principle. {Letters of Mrs, 
Adams, me Wife of John AtkoHS, toith an m- 
trodnctory Memoir by her Grandson, Charles 
Francis Adams, Boston, 1840; Letters of 
John Adams, addressed to his Wife, edited by 
the same, Boston, 1841; The Diplomatic 
Correspondence of Ae American Revolution, 
edited by Jared Sparks, vols. iv. v. vi. and x., 
Boston, 1829, et seq. ; The Life of George 
Washmgtom, hy Jared Sparks, London, Henry 
Colbum, 1839 ; Memoirs, Correspondence, and 
private Papers of Thomas Jefferson, London, 
1829 ; Tucker's Life of Jefferson, London, 
1837 ; Secret Journals of the Acts and Pro- 
ceedings of Congress, Boston, 1821 ; Memoir 
of Joka Adams, in the BibUotheca Americana ; 
Writings of John Adams, mentioned above.) 

ADAMS, REV. JOHN, was a native of 
Aberdeen, where he was bom about 1750. 
After the necessary attendance at the uni- 
versity there, he was licensed to preach, and, 
coming to London, was eventually chosen 
minister of the Scotch church in Hatton 
Garden. But his name was principally known 
to the public in connection with an academy 
which he established at Putney, and by nu- 
merous books of elementary instruction of 
which he was the author or compiler. Many 
of these were very successfril ; and among 
them may be mentioned his " Flowers of 
Ancient History," 8va 1787 ; " Flowers 
of Modem Historv," 8vo. 1788 ; •* Flowers of 
Modem Travels,'^ 2 vols. 8va 1788; a col- 
lection of anecdotes, in 2 vols. ; a universal 
history, in 2 vols. &c. He is also the author 
of a volume of sermons. He died in 1814. 
(Notice, founded on private communication, 
in appendix to Gorton's Biog, Diet, ; Reuss's 
Register of Living Authors of Great Britain.) 

G.L.C. 

ADAMS» JOHN, sometimes called ** the 
Patriarch of Pitcaim's Island." WhenH.M. 
S. Bounty was seized by a part of her crew, 
in April, 1789, John Adams was one of the 
mutineers. He had not been previously 
aware of the intentions of the ringleader. 
Christian, and was in his hammock when the 
mutiny broke out, where he remained until 
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the dietrilralioB of anus among the meiit when 
he joined the rest, and aaaiSted in keeping 
wateh oyer the officers on deck, while Captain 
Bligh was secnied hekyw. [Bush.] After 
Bligh and those who adhered to him had 
been set adrift in an open boat, the cry was 
raised *' Hnzsa fat Otaheite!" and the 
Bounty shaped her course aeoordln^y. P»o- 
visions having been obtained there, the 
mutineers sailed for the island of Toobooai, 
on which they intended to settle $ bat the 
hostility of the natives preventing this^ they 
returned to Otaheite. Most of ue men re- 
solved to remain at that plaee, but Christian 
foreseeing the danger, in case Bligh shoold 
reach Europe, penevered in the plan of 
founding a colony in some of the numerous 
islands of the South Seas^ out of the usual 
track of voyagers. Eight of his companions, 
among whom was Adams, joined with him^ 
and Ste rest offering no objection to their 
taking the vessel, th^ set sail in the Bounty, 
carrymg with ^em six male and ten female 
natives of Otahette. Arriving at Pitcaim's 
Island, which is in 25'' 3' 87 " Nw lot, and 
180^ 8' 9f W. long, they found a fhutftd 
soil, plenty of wood and water, and moun- 
tain fostnesses capable of defence against 
any numbers; and here they resolved to 
fix their abode. They landed their stores, 
and on the 2dd January, 1790, set fire to 
the Bounlj, and thus cut off all commu- 
nication with the world : a village was built, 
and the whole hind of the islimd was dis- 
tributed among the white men; the Ota- 
heitans were treated as sl&ves. Dissension 
soon broke out among them, which com- 
menced in consequence of the wifo of one of 
the Otaheitans being seiied by a white man, 
whose own wife had died. This led to a 
plot among the Otaheitans for the destruction 
of their masters, which was discovered 
and foiled, and two of the Otaheitans were 
killed. The oppression of the whites con- 
tinued to be 80 galling, that a second at* 
tempt to destroy them was made, which re- 
sulted in the death of Christian, and four of 
his companions. On this occasion Adams 
was shot through the body, and otherwise 
desperately wounded, but bs escaped to the 
mountains, and only returned upon a promise 
of the Otaheitans to spare his life. He soon 
recovered of his wounds. The men of the 
two races were now equal in number, but the 
whites, by taking advantage of quarrels 
among the Otaheitans, and by treachery, suc- 
ceeded at len^h in killing the Otaheitans, 
the last two bemg butchered in cold blood by 
Adams and another white man, on the 3d 
October, 1793. Even after this, the death of 
the white men was repeatedly plotted by the 
Otaheitan women, but without effect During 
1798, one of the men discovered a method ^ 
distilling spirit from a root, which gave rise 
to continual drunkenness, and to his own 
death, by falling over a cliff while intoxicated. 
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l^ortly after, one of the three remaining 
original settlers having attempted the lives 
of Sie other two^ they put hun to death. 

The two survivors, Adams and Young, 
disgusted at the scenes which they had wit- 
nessed, and reflecting deeply on their ritnation, 
resolved to effect a thorough change. During 
Christian's lifotime Divine service had been 
performed only onoe ; they now determined 
to introduce daily morning and evening 
prayers, with Divine service every Sunday, 
and to train up the children inhabits of piety 
and virtue. Toung, who had been an officer 
on board the Bonn^, was very uaefhl in the 
execution of this scheme, hoi he died one year 
after the plan was commenced. John Adams 
fielt the death of his companion de^y, but it 
only confirmed him in his resolution. There 
were now nineteen children on the island, many 
of them between eight and nine years of age. 
His exertions were attended with great suc- 
cess ; the Otaheitan women displayed an 
unexpected docility in receiving the doctrines 
of Christianity, and the children were so 
ardent in the pursuit of Scriptural knowledge, 
that he had soon no ftirther trouble than to 
answer their questiona. They grew up in 
habits of the strictest morality, imd became, 
under the guidance of Adanas, a model of 
a well-regulated society. 

In 1808, the American whale-ship Topaa 
accidentally touched at Pitcaim's Island ; bat 
the account which the captain, Folgier, gave 
of this community attraOUsd little attention, 
until in 1814 the British frigates, Briton and 
Tagus, also visited the island. In an interview 
witib the captains, Adams expressed a wish to 
be taken to Enghmd, in order, as he expressed 
it, to see his native land once more, althou^ 
he felt convinced he should be hanged for his 
share in the mutiny ; and it was only on seeing^ 
the pain which his determination caused, 
especially to his daughter, that he gave up 
the design. In December, 1825, Ca^itain 
Beechey, in the Blossom, anchored at Pit- 
cairn's Island, where he remained sixteen 
days, most of which he passed on shore 
with Adams. The account of Adams and 
his colony in the narrative of Beechey's 
Voyage is the most complete that we posseas. 
A long grace was said 1]«fore and after every 
meal by John Buffet, a seafaring man, who 
had recentiy settled on the island, and the 
utmost care was taken that not even a bit of 
bread should be eaten without prayer. On 
Sunday, Divine service was peribrmed five 
times, the prayers on each occasion being 
exceedingly long, and the exhortation and 
hymns in proportion. At this time Buffet 
acted as a sort of chaplain, and when Captain 
Beechey attended, read the sermon three 
times over, to be certain of making an im- 
pr^ion ; but Adams himself read pra^^ers, 
which, were selected fbomthe English Ritual, 
and included all the occasioi^ prayers, 
whether appropriate or not Captain Beechey 
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deflcribes the attention of the congregation u 
mart exemplary ; and says tliat eren the 
smaUest children riiowed the greatest Beriooa- 
neas. At sonseteTery evening senrioe was aiao 
performed, and h^nins song, and again at a 
hiter honr. Marriage was strictly regulated ; 
the ceremony was performed by Adams, who 
had with one ringnnited all the conples then 
on the island. His ewa conseieBoe was so 
tronbled on this point, that he requested 
Certain Beechey to read the serrice to him 
and the Otaheitan woman with whom he 
li'ved, and who was naw old and bedridden ; 
which was done to his great satisfhction, and 
the marriage duly registered by Buffet 

The islanders were exceedingly tall, strong, 
tad muscular ; the women scarcely less so 
than the men, tiiough feminine in appearance, 
and with considerable pretensions to beauty. 
They were fully occupied in attendinff to 
their crops of yams and taro-root, on which 
the^ chiefly subsisted, in fishing, repairing 
their houses, nets, &c., and in tiieir religious 
duties. Adams spent sereral dajrs on board 
the Blossom, the wind not serring for his 
return to land ; and among his countrymen he 
displayed his cheerfolness without restraint, 
joining with great spirit in all the songs and 
dances of the forecastle. He still retained the 
habits of a man-of-war's man, stroking down 
his bald forehead whenerer addressed by an 
officer, and showiujg; much embarrassment 
when spoken to ihmiliarly by those whom he 
had of old been accustomed to oonsider so 
much above him. 

On leaving the iahmd, presents of usefbl 
articles were made to all ihe inhabitants, and 
Captain Beechey became the bearer of a 
request from Adams to the British govern- 
ment to give its aid in removing them to some 
larger island, as the population, then amount- 
ing to sixty-six, had ahneady begun to press 
on the means of subsistence. The proposition 
was favourably considered, but before any 
determination could be come to, John Adams 
died, in March, 1829, at the age of sixty-nine. 
He left no successor, although on his death- 
bed he earnestly exhorted the islanders to 
choose one fW>m among their number ; and 
since his death, partly by an injudicious re- 
moval to Otaheite, which led to disastrous 
results, both physical and moral, and partly 
perhaps ftnr want of an efficient leader, the 
colony, although its members have returned 
to Pitcaim's Island, is said to have almost 
ceased to exist 

There is a characteristic portrait of Adams 
in Beediej's Voyage, with a fac-simile of his 
hand-writmg, as attached to his own narrative 
of the mutiny and its consequences. The name 
John Adams, by which he is universally 
known, was an assumed one ; his real name 
being Alexander Smith. The change was 
made after Captain Folgier had touched at 
the island, in order probably to avoid recog- 
nition, although he seems never to have con- 
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eealed his share in the mutiny. The in- 
cidents of his lifo have been frequently made 
the subject of dramatic representation. (Shil- 
libeer. The BritoiCs Voyage to PUcaim*8 
Idand, p. 81—97. ; History of Ae Mutiny of 
Ii.M,S.Botmty, by Sir John Barrow, pp. 
282. 322. 831, &c $ Beediey, Voyage to Ae 
Pacific amd Btkrintfs StraiU Part Lp.49-- 
100.) J. W. 

ADAMS^ JOSEPH, M.D., was bom in 
the year 1756. He practised his profession 
during some years at Madeira % but returned 
to London in 1809, when he was chosen to 
sncoeed Dr. Woodville as physician to the 
Small-pox HospitaL From the time of his 
settling in London until his death, which took 
place on June 20. 1818, in consequence of 
an accident, he oontinued indoGitigabl^ en- 
gaged in the cultivation of medical science. 
In the year 1809 he was admitted by the 
CoUej^ of Physicians a licentiate to town 
practice, without the usual academic forms, 
on the recommendation of Sir Lucas Pepys. 
The numerous works which he published 
brought him considerable reputation. He 
was for several years the editor of the ^ Me- 
dical and Physical JoumaL*' 

Dr. Adams was a most enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of John Hunter, and one of his most 
indefotigable pupils. In his work on morbid 
poisons he has shown considerable talent and 
much carefiil observation ; but he was over 
hasty in forming an opinion, and, though hia 
own notions often varied, he attacked those 
who differed fh>m him widi an asperity which 
made him many enemies. 

The most important of his publicationa 
are — 

1. ** Observations on Morbid Poisons, chro- 
nic and acute." London, 1796, 8vo. A second 
edition, in 4to., with plates, was published in 
1807. By the term morbid poisons- are 
meant such as are produced by diseased pro- 
cesses in the body, as contradistinguished 
fhnn others, as the poison of the viper, which 
are natural secretions. It is on this work 
that the fome of Dr. Adams principally rests. 

2. " Observations on the Cancerous Breast" 
London, 1801, 8vo. In this work Dr. Adams 
proposes the hypothesis that carcinoma is pro- 
duced by animated hydatid vesicles. Though 
this theory is somewhat analogous to what 
recent microscopic observation has shown to 
be Uie mode of development of cancerous 
stmctnres, yet this coincidence is entirely 
accidental, and the notions as propounded by 
Dr. Adams are altogether erroneous. 

3. ** A Guide to the Island of Madeira, 
with an Account of Funchal." London, 1801, 
8vo. 

4.-** Answers to all the Objections hitherto 
made against the Cow-pox." London, 1805, 
12mo. This work is written in a sensible 
manner ; it dwells chiefly on the occasional 
occurrence of natural small-pox twice in the 
same individual* as a proof that no argument 
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can be raised agsiiist YAccinatioii from the 
fad that the small-pox does sometimes attack 
persons who have been Yaecinated. 

5. *« A Popolar View of Vacoination." 
London, 1807, 12mo. 

6. ** An In(]piT into the Laws of dif- 
ferent Epidemic Diseases, with a view to 
determine the Means of preserying IndiTi- 
dnals and Ck>mmnnitie8 from each, and also 
to ascertain the Probabilitj of eztenninal- 
ing the Small-pox." London, 1809, 8to. It 
contains some sensible suggestions fat di- 
minishing the fktalitj of fever from an 
infectious atmosphere, and on different points 
of hygiene in epidemic diseases. The author 
opposes the prohibition of inoculation, and 
speaks somewhat slightingly of vaccination, 
on the merits of which he seems often to have 
varied his opinions. The appendix contains 
a proposal for the registration of deaths, and 
also suggestions for the establishment of 
savings banks. 

7. *' Mr. Hunter*s Treatise on the Venereal 
Disease, with Commentaries." London, 1810, 
8vo. hi the recent edition of Mr. Hunter's 
works, by Mr. Palmer (L 193.), this is stated 
to be " a pretty correct reprint from the 
second edition." Dr. Adams, however, was 
too enthusiastic an admirer of Hunter to see 
any defects: his notes rarely apply to real 
difficulties or defects, but rather show a de- 
termination to uphold his friend at all events. 

8. ** Memoirs of the Life and Doctrines of 
the late John Hunter, Esq.;" London, 1817, 
8vo.; which is indiscriminately eulogisticaL 
(Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica ; London Me- 
dical and Phfdcal Journal, xii. 575. xxii. 87. 
and xl. 85.) C. W. 

ADAMS, RICHARD, a non-conforming 
English presbyterian divine, author of various 
sermons and other writings in divinity, was 
the grandson of Richard Adams, the rector 
of Woodchurch, in the part of Cheshire which 
is called the hundred of Wirral, and son of 
Charles Adams, who, with his brother Ran- 
dal, was brought up to the church, and 
became the father of four Adams — Richard, 
Peter, Thomas, and Charles, who were all 
clergymen. The time of Richard's birth was 
about the year 1630, being admitted to Braaen 
Nose CoUege, Oxford, March 24. 1646, 
where he be^une fellow, and took his master's 
degree in 1651. In 1655 he was settled in 
the church of St Mildred, Bread-street, 
London, where he was a very useftd preacher, 
and was regarded as an ornament to his 
function. Being unable to comply with the 
terms of ministerial conformity settled on 
the restoration of Charles IL, he resigned the 
living, but continued to reside in London, 
where, when the times allowed of non-con- 
forming services being publicly conducted, 
he became pastor of a small congregation of 
presbyterian dissenters, whose' place of wor- 
ship was situated in Parish-street, in the 
Borough. In this situation he remained tiU 
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his death, ^ebmary 7. 1698^ A 
preached on occasion of his death, by John 
Howe, an eminent non-confbrming pmcher, 
was printed, and contains a strong testimoDy 
to his harmless, useftd, and holy hfe. 

He was the antiior of the exposition of the 
Epistles to the Philippians and Coloasians in 
the supplement to Poole's ** AnnotadcDa," 
and of varioos printed sennons. He joined 
Mr. Veal, another non-c<mforming minister, 
in writing prefiioes to several of i£e treatises 
of Stephen Chamoek. 

He published also two works of his 
brother Thomas Adams ; nameW, ** Protes- 
tant Union," and ** The Main Prindples of 
the Christian Religion," 8va 1675. (Calamy's 
Ejected MinieterSf Acamnt, p. 44., and Cbn- 
tmuatim, p. 68. ; Wood's AAena, ii 1023. ; 
and Wilson's Dissenting Churches, iv. 275.) 

J.H. 

ADAMS, RICHARD, a nonconformist 
divine, of ^e Baptist denomination, is not 
mentioned till the restoration, when he had 
the living of Humberstone, in Leicestershire, 
from which he was ejected by the act of uni- 
formity, in 1662. He now married, and 
oommenced a meeting for worship in his own 
house at MountsorreC which he continued for 
fourteen years. For this a neighbooring 
magistrate, named Babington, imposed on 
Adams a fine of twelve pence a day, to obtain 
which a distress was laid upon him. Towards 
the end of Charles's reign he removed to 
London, and became mimster of a general 
Baptist congregation at Shad Thames, Ber^ 
mondsey, iVom which he removed, in 1689, 
to the Baptist church in Devonshire-square, 
London. He died in the year 1716. (Wilson's 
Dissenting Churches.) P. S. 

ADAMS, ROBERT, an architect and 
surveyor of buildings to Queen Elisabeth, 
was also an engraver. His works in archi- 
tecture are not known ; but some of his plans 
and engravings are still extant : one, a large 
plan of Middleburgfa, dated 1588 ; another, of 
the same date, a small parchment roll, drawn 
with the pen, entitled ** Thamesis Descriptio," 
showing by Unes drawn across the river the 
various ranges of guns at different points, 
from Tilbury Fort to London. He also diew 
and engraved representations of the several 
actions while the Spanish Armada was on 
the British coasts, which were published by 
Augusdne Rjrther in 1589. Adams died in 
1595, and was buried in Uie church at Green- 
wich, where the following inscription was 
placed to his memory: — 

**£gregio viro BU>berto Adams, openim 
regiorum supervisori, architectune peritis- 
simo. Ob. 1595. Simon Basil, operationnm 
regiarum contrarotnlator, hoc posuit monu- 
mentum 1601." (Walpole, Anecdotes of 
Painting in Endand, 4;c.) R. N. W. 

ADAMS, SAMUEL, was bom in Boston, 
the 27th September, 1722. He was educated 
at Harvard College, where he took his degree 
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of a A. in 1740. In 1743 he took the degree 
of MA. His thesis on that occasion, it 
which he nuuntuned the doctrine that resist- 
ance to Uie chief xnagistrate is justifiable on 
great emergencies, has been remembered as 
indicative of his future career. 

He is said, when he left college, to have in- 
tended to devote himself to the clerical pro- 
fesdon; but this intention, if ever seriously 
entertained, was soon abandoned. The taste 
for political speculation evinced in his se- 
lection of a college theme engaged him in 
the public discussions of the colon]r* to the 
exclusion of any other regular pursuit The 
controversies which then agitated men's minds 
in the British settlements in North Arnica 
were of a nature to lead men to form decided 
opinions on the great questions which some 
years later led to the separation of the United 
States from the mother country ; and the part 
taken by the colonists in the wan with 
France was calculated to give them confi- 
dence in their own strength. The forward- 
ness of Adams on aU public occasions made 
him a person of consequence in the eyes both 
of the popular party and the government 
Pownal, who courted popularity, made him 
his firiend; and Hutchinson wrote to a friend, 
** such is the obstina^ and inflexible disposi- 
tion of the man, that he never can be conci- 
liated by any ofilce or gift whatever." 

In the year 1766, the same year in which 
the House of Representatives in Massachu- 
setts ordered that their debates should be in 
public, and a gallery erected ** for the accom- 
modation of such as shall be inclined to at- 
tend them," Samuel Adams was elected a mem- 
ber of that body. He was immediately chosen 
clerk to the house, it being then the custom 
to appoint one of the members to that office ; 
and he remained in the legislature and re- 
tained the appointment till 1774. His office 
gave an opportunity of influencing the policy 
of the representatives. ** He soon obtamed," 
says one of his biographers, ** the same kizid 
of influence, and exercised the same inde- 
&tigable activity in the affidrs of the legisla- 
ture that he did in those of the house. He 
was upon every committee, had a hand in 
writing or revising every report, a share in 
the management of every meeting, public or 
private." 

In 1774 he was one of the five members of 
the House of Representatives who were ap- 
pointed a committee to meet and deliberate 
with similar committees firom the other colo- 
nies. He was re-elected to the Continental 
Congress of 1775, but was nearly surprised 
and taken by the detachment of British troops 
sent against Lexington, an affray which was 
the commencement of hostilities. He was 
one of the signers of the declaration of inde- 
pendence. John Adams attributes to him 
(^D^thmatic Corretpondence of the American 
BevoiutUm, iv. S83.) the institution of the 
Committee of Correspondence, which was 
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the first germ of the Department of State 
for Foreign Affiurs. Samuel Adams was ex- 
cepted, along with John Hancock, in General 
Gage's proclamation, issued on the 12th of 
June, which offered pardon to all who would 
lay down their arms. 

Previous to his appointment as a delegate 
to the Congress of 1774, Samuel Adams had 
been chosen secretary of the state of Massa- 
chusetts. The duties of this office he pro- 
bably discharged by deputy during the occa- 
sions on which he was a member of Congress; 
for he retained it till he was elected a senator. 
In 1779 he was an active member of the 
convention which fhimed the constitution at 
that state ; was chosen a member o£ the 
senate at the first election, and was several 
years its president In 1789 he was elected 
lientenant-govemor of the state, and held the 
office till 1794, when, on the death of Hancock, 
he was made governor, and annually re-elected 
till his retirement firom public life, in 1797. 
This period of his life was mainly occupied 
by efforts to confirm opinions in frtvour of a 
pure democracy, as the only means of assuring 
permanency to the institutions which he loved. 
He was a strenuous opponent of the attempt 
to (pve an hereditary character to the Cincin- 
nati order, and argued stoutly against the 
adoption of the federal constitution of 1789. 
That he was not, however, one of those who 
confound a severe simplicity in the forms ibr 
transacting public business with a slovenly 
neglect of forms, appears from an anecdote 
related in Austin's *' Life of Elbridge Gerry :" 
** The etiquette of business between the two 
houses (of the leffislature of Massachusetts) 
was much more formal than the simplicity 
of present times admits. . . . Messages were 
announced by the doorkeeper. ... He was 
accidentally absent one day, when a vene- 
rable member of the house was in attend- 
ance with a message. A junior member of 
the senate, who knew no £ffefence between 
a doorkeeper and a senator, seised the door 
and announced the message, and considered 
himself as having performed a very kind and 
serviceable act, until the indignation of the 
president, Samuel Adams, terrified the as- 
tonished member by threatening an expulsion, 
for betraying the dignity of his station and 
the body to which he belonged." 

Samuel Adams died at Boston, on the 2nd 
of October, 1 803. He retained to the last the 
Calvinistic creed impressed upon his mind in 
youth by the general tone of society in the 
province, and the intellectual discipline of 
Harvard College. He possessed inflexible de- 
termination and undaunted courage, singularly 
contrasting with his physical ftame ; for we 
are told that " Mr. Adams was a man of short 
stature and feeble frame, and was early af- 
fected with a tremulousness of nerves, which 
at times rendered him unable to hold a pen." 
He was a rigid and even pedantic adherent to 
principles; no bribe could seduce him from a 
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came which he thought just; bat aooustomed 
from his youth to the numagement of popular 
moTementfl, his delicacy iri£ regard to means 
seems to have been blunted; at least, this is 
the most charitable interpretation that can be 
pot upon his snppression, in 178d, of a letter 
fixnn the Massachnsetts delegates in Con- 
gress to the state legishitare, relative to the 
arrangements proposed concerning the old 
emissions of paper money, whieh as chair- 
man of the Committee of Correspondence he 
ooght to have reported, bat did not beeaase 
it was opposed to the views he advocated. It 
is this trait in his character which indnees as 
to hesitate in acquitting him of complicity in 
a half-formed plot for the removal of Wash- 
ington fhnn the chief command, in 1781. 
Samuel Adams, like all strong-willed, narrow- 
minded men, was impatient to see results, and 
incredulous as to insnrmoontable obstacles. 
Ignorant of military matters, and incapable 
of conceiving himself ignorant of anything, 
he was angry with Washington becanse tl^ 
war was not terminated with all the speed of 
his wishes. This feeling speaks out in his 
correspondence with Richard Henry Lee, and 
was confirmed in alter years by his anti- 
federal principles. Though a democrat, 
Samuel Adams was rather remarkable for 
the formal polish of his dress md manners. 
One of his biographers remarks: ** Notwith- 
standing the austerity of his character, his 
aspect was mild, gentlemanly, and dignified." 
He was formed, by the strength of his wiU, 
and perhaps stiU scarcely less by the narrow 
range of his taste and imagination, to be one 
of the most efficient engines in the revolu- 
tion which advanced his country to the 
dignity of an independent state; and this was 
felt and acknowledged. ** In meditating on 
the matter of that address," Jefferson wrote, of 
his first presidential address, ** I often asked 
myseU; is this exactly in the spirit of the pa- 
triarch Samuel Adams?" On the 19th of 
October, the House of Representatives, in 
congress, resolved unanimously, ** That this 
House is penetrated with a Ml sense of the 
services rendered to his country in the most 
arduous times by the late Samuel Adams; 
and that the members thereof wear crape on 
the left arm, in testimony of the national gra- 
titude and reverence towards the memory of 
that undaunted and illustrious patriarch." He 
died, as he had lived, poor: he was once 
married, and had one son, who died before 
him. (Holmes, American Ajmah ; Secret 
Joumala of Congress} Hutchinson's History 
of Massachusetts ; Letters of Samuel Adams, 
in Austin's Zt^ ofEfbri^ Gerry; Letters of 
Samuel Adams, in Lee's Life of Richard Henry 
Lee ; Letters to Samud Adams, in JeffersoiCs 
Correspondence; Letters to Samud Adams, in 
Diplomatic Correspondence of 0ie American 
Revolution, voL iv.) W. W. 

ADAMS, REV. THOMAS, a clergyman 
of the church of England, is the author 
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of varioos theological works, of which the 
best known is that entitled "The DiveUs 
&mket, described in nxe Sennons : I. The 
Banket propounded ; begonne ; 2. The Se- 
cond Service ; 3. The Breaking op of the 
Feast; 4. The Shot, or Beckoning; 5. The 
Sinner's Passing Bell ; 6. Phisicke from 
Heaven." 4ta London, 1614. On the title- 
page of this publication, a closely printed 
volume of 841 pages, he styles himself 
*« Preacher of Ood's word at Wiliington in 
Bedfivdshire." Another of his works is 
entitled ** The Happiness of the Church ; or 
a Description of those Spiritual Prerogatives 
wherewith Christ hath endowed her, consi- 
dered in some contemplations upon part of 
the twelfth Chapter to the Hebrews ; being the 
sum of divers sermons preached in St 6re- 
gories, London; by Thomas Adams, Preacher 
Uiere ; " 4ta London, 1618. This book, a vo- 
lume of 443 pages, is dedicated to % Heniy 
Mountagne, LcMTd Chief Justice of England, 
whose ** observant chapfaiin" the author sab- 
scribes himseK Among Adams's other works 
are, ** The white Devil, or the Hypocrite 
aneB8ed,"4to. London, 1614 and 1621 ; ''The 
Blacke Devil, or the Apostate ; together 
wiUi the Wolf worrying the Lambe, and the 
Spiritual Navigator boand for the Holy 
Land," 4to. Lotidon, 1618; ** Eirenopolis, or 
the City of Peace," 8va London, 1622 ; and 
'* A Commentary on the Second EpiMle of 
St. Peter," folio, London, 1633 ; besides a 
number of sermons. His collected works vre 
stated to have been published in a folio 
v<dume, at London, in 1730. G. L. C. 

ADAMS, REV. WILLIAM, D.D. wasbom 
at Shrewsbury, in 1707. He was only thirteen 
when he was entered of Pembroke College, 
Oxford. He took his degree of M.A. 18th 
April, 1727; and he was one of the fellows 
when Samuel Johnson was at Pembroke Col- 
lege, 1728 and the three Avowing years 
This led to a friendship between Adams and 
Johnson, who was only two years his junior, 
which lasted while they both lived, and to 
which Adams is indebted for his name being 
still familiarly known. He was present when 
Johnson was introduced by his fkther to his 
tutor jOTden, and he fbrnished Boswell with 
various anecdotes of those days, which he has 
printed in his Life. Adams, however, never 
was Johnson's tutor, as had been commonly 
reported. When Jorden quitted the college, in 
1731, his pupils were tnmsfierred to Adams; 
but Johnson did not return after the autumn 
of that year, and he never was actually 
Adams's pupil. In 1776 Adams said to 
Boswell, when they met at Oxford, ** I was his 
nominal tutor ; but he was above my marie." 
Adams left coUe^ himself in 1732, on being 
presented to the vicarage of St Chad's, Shrews- 
bury; and here he resided till he was brought 
back to Oxfoid, by being elected master of 
Pembroke College, 26th July, 17^5. He had 
taken his degrees of KD. and D.D. in 1756 ; 
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and aboat a year before that, he had been 
presented to the rectory of Counde, in Shrop- 
shire, a preferment which he retained during 
his life. He and Johnson renewed their M. 
intimacy when Johnson visited Oxford in 
1776, and again in 1784; and Boswell, who 
accompanied his friend on both occasions, has 
given ample details of the intercourse between 
the twa He describes Adams as *' a most 
politCi pleasing, communicative man.*' Soon 
after homing master of Pembroke, Adams 
was appointed archdeacon of Lambeth. He 
died at Gloucester, where he had a prebend, 
13th February, 1789; leaving by his wife, 
who wasa Miss Sarah Hntt, a dauj^ter, mar- 
ried, in 1788, to B. Hyatt, Esq., of Painswick, 
Giouoesiershire; the same, we suppose, who 
figures in Boswell's account of his 1784 visit 
to Oxford, and whose merits and accomplish- 
ments nude her so much av favourite with 
Johnson. 

Adams, after publishing a single sermon in 
1741, another in 1742, and a third in 1749, 
produced in 1752 his principal work, an 8va 
volume, entitled " An Answer to Mr. Hume's 
Essay on Miracles," which reached a second 
edition in 1754. In 1776 Adams told Boswell 
that some time after this performance ap- 
peared, he had dined in company with Hume 
in London; when Hume shook handa with 
him, and said, ** Yon have treated me much 
better than I deserve; *' and they afterwards 
exchanged visits. In 1777 Dr. Adams pub- 
lished a volume of occasional sermons, most 
or all of which had been previously printed, 
but among which the only one calling for any 
notice is that entitled ** A Test of True and 
False Doctrines ; a sermon preached in the 
parish church of SL Chad, Salop, Sept 24th, 
1769," and pablished that same year, and, in 
a second edition, in 1770. This sermon had 
been preached, as the preface states, in re- 
ply to one preached the preceding Sunday, 
from Adams*s own pulpit, by '*a principal 
leader among the Methodists,'* who turns oat 
to have been Uie Rev. William Romaine, the 
incumbent of St Anne's, Blackfriars, London, 
and the author of various welKknown reli- 
gious works. It gave rise to a war of pam- 
phlets, in which however neither Romaine 
nor Adams took any part One of the most 
distingoished of the combatants was Bfr. 
(afterwards Sir Richard) Hill, (uncle of the 
present Lord Hill,) the author of *' Pietas 
Oxoniensis," and otiier publications, who, in 
a *< Letter to the Rev. Dr. Adams, of Shrews- 
bury," published in 1770, says, (p. 9.) "As 
aoon as you came into the vestry after sermon, 
you told Mr. Romaine (with a discomposure 
of -spirit, which, to say the least, ill became 
the house of God,) that your congregation was 
not used to such doctrine, and you hoped 
would never hear such a^ain ; and you must 
do Mr. Romaine the justice to acknowled^, 
that, for his part, he received the rebuke with 
the greatest meekness and good manners, and 
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only observed, that it was neither a proper 
time nor place for disputes." 

The master of Pembroke was very frank as 
to his religions opimons, if we may rely upon 
Boswell, who represents him as avowing to 
Johnson, in 1784, that he did not believe the 
doctrine of everlasting punishment ** Hold, 
sir," exclaimed Johnson ; ** Do you believe that 
some will be punished at all? " ** Being ex- 
cluded from heaven will be a punishment," 
answered Adams; " yet there may be no great 
positive suffering." Besides the publications 
already mentioned. Dr. Adams is the aothor 
of a litde tract entitled ** Pastoral Advice to 
yoong Persons before Confirmation," 2nd 
edition, 8vo. Shrewsbury, 1772 ; and he also 
collected and printed, some time beforo 1770, 
** Select Portions of Singing Psahns, ftam the 
two versions allowed \^ antfaority ; for the 
use of Churches." {GtnL Maa. 1789; Ar- 
ticle in Chalmers, partly firom private inform- 
ation ; Boswell's Life of Johnton, under the 
years 1728, 1776, and 1784.) G. L. C. 

ADAMSON, HENRY, was the son of 
James Adamson, a respectable citixen of 
Perth, who was dean of Guild in 1600, the 
^ear of the Gowrie conspiracy, and provost 
m 1610. He was also the nephew of Arch- 
bishop Adamson. Henry was educated for 
the church, but it is doubtflil whether he 
ever entered it He is known by a singular 
poem entitled **The Muses' Threnodie or, 
Mirthfhl Mournings for the Death of Mr. 
Gall," which was originally printed at Edin- 
burgh, in King James's College, by George 
Anderson, in 1638. It had long been out of 
print, when Mr. James Cant published a new 
edition (Perth, 1774), with numerous illus- 
trative notes. The title is no index to its 
contents, which consist of a variety of par- 
ticulars as to the history and antiquities of 
Perth and its neighbourhood, under the fbrm 
of a lament for the untimely death of one of 
its citizens. It is written in the person of a 
Mr. George Ruthven, who is supposed to 
recall to mind the conversations which he had 
had with the deceased in bygone days, when 
taking little excursions in the environs of 
Perth ; bat the real matter of the book has 
no closer connection with its ostensible sub- 
ject than a modem review with the book 
roviewed. Its poetical merit may be inferred 
fh>m the f^t that it was originally published 
at the recommendation of Drummond of 
Hawthomden, who, in a letter to the author, 
compared the poem, on account of its strange 
framework, to the Sileni of Alcibiades, 
** monstrous heads without, but full of raro 
artifice within," and complimented the sup- 
posed speakers with the title of "two noble 
Zanys." The principal piece is preceded by 
a much shorter one, called ** An Inventory of 
the Gabions "of Mr. Ruthven ; Gabions being 
the name by which Ruthven designated a 
collection of what might now be called an- 
tiquarian nic-nacs, each of which is fimcifully 
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made, in the ** Threnodie," to join in the 
lament for his friend Gall. This circum- 
stance has caused the latter to pass oftener 
than otherwise hy the name of *' Gall's 
Gahions." The inventory is remarkable for 
the close resembbmce of its measure and 
rhymes to those of **Hudibras," though written 
so long before the poem of Butler. 

Henry Adamson died unmarried in 1639, 
one year only after the appearance of his 
work ; and his death drew mirthful mourn- 
ings fW>m most of the poets of his day, 
which are prefixed to the edition of 1774. 
(Cant, Introduction to the Muses* TTirenodie, 
p. 1. 9, &c ; Chambers, Lives of JUustrunts 
Scotsmen, L 19.) J. W. 

ADAMSON, PATRICK, a distinguished 
Scottish preUite, was bom at Perth, in March, 
1536. Though the statement used to be 
considered a calumnious invention of the 
Presbyterian writers,who attempted to blacken 
the early life of the archbishop, by confound- 
ing him with another person, it is now well 
ascertained that he bore originally the name 
of Constone or Constyne (often misprinted 
Constone or Constyne), Constan, Constance, 
or Constantine ; in ftct, he inherited both 
names from his ancestors, who had been 
established in Perth for at least a century 
and a half before he was bom. He was the 
eldest of the three sons of Patrick Constan, 
Constantine, or Adamson, who is sometimes 
described as a baker, and who appears to 
have been a ma^;istrate of Perth m 1541. 
He commenced his claraical education at the 
grammar school of his native town, the master 
of which, Andrew Simson, a very eminent 
teacher, had married his elder sister ; and 
thence he proceeded to St Mary's College, 
St Andrews, where he took his master's 
degree, as Patricius Constyne, in 1558. He 
appears to have then taught publicly for 
some time in the university, in some branch 
of the faculty of arts. With most of his con- 
temporaries he embraced the reformation on 
its gaining the ascendancy ; and in 1560 he 
was, as ** Mr. Patrick Constone," declared by 
the General Assembly qualified for minis- 
tering and teaching, in other words, for ex- 
ercising the clerical ftmction. Soon after 
this he is found officiating as minister of 
Ceres in Fife ; and the register of the As- 
sembly records that in June, 1564, while 
holding this situation, he applied to that body 
for leave " to pass to France and other coun- 
tries for augmenting of his knowledge for a 
time ; " a request which the Assembly was 
unanimous in reftising. In this year his 
first publication, a poetical attack on the doc- 
trines and practices of the Roman Catholic 
church, was printed at Edinburgh, by Robert 
Leprewick, under the title of "I>e Papis- 
tarum Superstitiosis Ineptiis, Patricii Adam- 
sonii, alias Constantini, Carmen." In a short 
address to the reader, dated from the PsBda- 
gogium at St Andrews, the 4th of the calends 
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of September, 1564^ the author states that 
he had composed tne verses a few days be- 
fore while travelling to Aberdeen; and they 
are addressed to the Papists of that place 
(" Ad Papistas Abirdonenses "). These facts, 
suppressed or denied in all the common ac- 
counts of Adamson, were first established by 
the late Dr. Thomas M*Crie. 

Without regarding the r^ection of his ap- 
plication by the Assembly, Adamson soon 
after this threw up his charge, and set out for 
France, taking with him as a pupil, James, 
the eldest son of Sir James Ma^ll, of Ran- 
keilour in Fife, clerk register. After re- 
maining about two years at Paris, he is 
stated to have transferred himself, first to 
the province of Poitou, and afterwards to 
Padua, where he commenced the study of 
the civil and canon laws. The reason why 
he left Paris, probably, was the position in 
which he had placed himself by his im- 
petuous loyalty in celebrating the birth of 
the son of the (^en of Scots (afterwards 
James VL), in June, 1566, by the publication 
of a copy of Latin verses, in tiie title of 
which he styled him Prince of Scotland, 
England, France, and Ireland : — ** Serenis- 
simi et Nobilissimi Scotis, Angliie, Francise, 
et Hibemis Principis . . . C^ethliacnm." 
The title affirms that it was sent to press on 
the 25th of June, the sixth day after the 
birth of the prince ; so that we may presume 
it was written in anticipation of that event ; 
it extends to about 300 hexameters. It is 
reprinted in the second volume of Arthur Jon- 
ston's '* DeUciffi Poetarum Scotomm hi^us evi 
illustrium," 2 vols. 12mo. Amsterdam, 1637. 
Adamson was instantly arrested ^ order of 
the court ; and it was not without difficulty that, 
through the interference of the Scottish queen, 
and of some powerftil persons whom she in- 
terested in his behalf, he was let off, after a 
confinement of six months. From Padua he 
is stated to have gone to Geneva, where he 
made the acquaintance of Besa, and studied 
theology : he then returned for a short time 
to Paris, which he found involved in the 
confiision of the civil war, as Dr. M*Crie 
conceives, in the year 1567 or 1568 ; upon 
which he retired to Bourges, and occupied 
himself with the studv of the civil law. 
While he remained in that town, in conceal- 
ment and daily danger of his life, from the 
hostility of the Roman Catholics, he wrote 
his Latin poetical version of the book of Job, 
and also, in the same language, a tragedy, 
which does not appear to have been pub- 
lished, on the subject of Herod, who was slain 
by an angel, as he informs us himself in the 
dedication to Eling James of another work (his 
Latin Catechism) dated at St Andrews, the 
1 5th of the calends of March, 1 572. He states 
that he was seven months at Bourges. There 
has been much dispute about the date of his 
return to Scotland ; the episcopal writers ge- 
nerally represent him to have been in Paris 
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daring or about the time of the nuosacre of 
St Bartholomew, in August, 1572; their 
principal object being to make it appear that 
Adamson could not have been, as asserted 
by Calderwood and other Presbyterian au- 
thorities, the person who preacht^ an extra- 
ordinary sermon in ridicule of bishops at St. 
Andrews on the 8th of February in that year, 
a few days before the inauguration of John 
Douglas as archbishop ; a sermon which 
Knox*s secretary, Bannatyne, in his diary, 
says was preached by " Mr. Patrick Cousting " 
(Consting). But Dr. M*Crie seems to have 
proved that Adamson*s return must have 
taken place as early as the year 1570. At 
any rate the date of the dedication of his 
catechism, which, translated into the modem 
style, would be the 18th of February, 1572, 
proves that he was at St. Andrews very close 
upon the time when the sermon was preached, 
as well as completely refutes the story of his 
having remained in France till the close of 
that year. On first coming home he married, 
and began to practise at the bar ; but after a 
short space he agreed, at the request of the 
General Assembly, to resume his ori^nal 
profession ; upon which he was appomted 
minister of Paisley. In. 1572 he published, 
at St. Andrews, his catechism entitled " Cate- 
chismus Latino Carmine redditus, etinLibros 
quatuor digestus," which, in his dedication, 
he says he had composed for the use of the 
voung king. A second edition of it appeared 
m 1581. In 1572 also his Latin translation 
of the Scottish confession of fhith appeared at 
St Andrews, under the title of ** Confessio 
Fidei et Doctrins per Ecclesiam Reforma- 
tam ScotisB recepta." In 1575, while still 
minister of Paisley, Adamson was one of a 
deputation appointed by the (General As- 
sembly (Spotswood, his succe8w>r in the 
primacy, was another,) to confer with com- 
missioners appointed by the regent Morton 
**upon the jurisdiction and policy of the 
kirk ; *' and he was also one of two members 
sent by the next Assembly to report certain 
of their proceedings to his Grace. He pro- 
bably made good use of these opportunities ; 
for shortly before the next Assembly, which 
met in the end of October, 1576, he was pre- 
sented by Morton to the primacy, vacant by 
the death of Archbishop Douglas. " Mr. 
Patrick," says Calderwood (p. 74.), " after he 
had insinuated himself in the &vour of the 
ministers of Edinburgh and Mr. Andrew 
Melvin, left Paisley and went to court, where 
he became minister to the regent, which 
was a step to a bishopric in these times." 
When it was demanded of him by the As- 
sembly, we are afterwards told, " if he would 
submit himself to the trial and examination 
of the Assembly, and receive the office of a 
bishop according to the injunctions and con- 
ditions registered in their books, he answered, 
he could not By appearance, he pretended 
the regent's countermand." Adamson's 
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primacy was fh>m its commencement to its 
close a long unintermitled struggle with the 
extreme presbyterian party, now becoming 
every day more powerft^ in the church, even 
while the system still continued to be mainly 
episcopalian in its forms. The Assembly 
which met in April, 1577, appointed a com- 
mission to inquire into his acceptance of the 
bishopric, his usurpation of the office of 
visitation, and his desertion of his ordinary 
office in the ministry ; for which purpose 
the commissioners were authorised to summon 
to appear before them at Edinburgh, on such 
day or days as they should think good, not 
only the archbishop, but the whole chapter 
of St Andrews. What was done in conse^ 
quence is not recorded by Calderwood in his 
printed history ; but it would appear that Adam- 
son made some sort of submission ; and we find 
the next Assembly, in October of this year, 
appointing him one of a committee to confer 
with the regent about a settlement of the 
policy and jurisdiction of the kirk : he is 
named first, though without any recognition 
of his episcopal rank. But he was not long 
left in peace, and could not well be, in the 
awkward position in which he was placed, 
midway, as it were, between the two contend- 
ing factions, and continually subject to be 
laid hold of, and made use of, by the one 
to-day, by the other to-morrow. In the par- 
liament which met at Stirling in July, 1578, 
he took his seat as archbishop ; and in the 
Assembly which met in October thereafter, 
we find a commission appointed ** to charge 
Mr. Patrick Adamson with the transgressions 
committed by him against the tenor of his 
submission, and to receive his answer, as also 
to charge him to tree himself of the cor- 
ruptions of the estate of bishops in his person, 
particularly to be specified to him ; and if he 
refuse, that after admonition he be excom- 
municated by such as shall be appointed by 
them for that effect" The poor prelate's 
poet was not an easy one to maintain ; but 
with more prudence and firmness he might 
have saved himself from much misery ana 
humiliation. He is said to have made 
another submission to the Assembly which 
met in October, 1580, although it was torn 
out from the copy of the register which 
Calderwood had. (H»tory, p. 92.) But the 
unfortunate archbishop soon gave new offence 
by voting in parliament and collating to 
benefices; and the Assembly of October, 
1582, committed him thereupon to the tender 
mercies of the presbytery of Glasgow. He 
was saved from the presbyteir for a time by 
a serious attack of Ulness ; but this in the 
end only involved him in new troubles. 
**Mr. Patrick Adamson, called commonly 
bishop of St Andrews," says Calderwood, 
under the ^ear 1583, " had keeped his castie, 
like a fox m a hole, a long time, diseased of 
a great fedity, as he himself called his 
disease. He sought cure of women suspected 
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of witchcraft, xiamelj, of one who was ap- 
prehended, tried by the presbytery, and com- 
mitted to the castle to be kept to farther trial, 

but suffered by him to escape He keeped 

his castle since the Assembly holden in April, 
1582.** The historian maintains, however, 
that when the king came to St Andrews, in 
June, 1583, the archbishop suddenly became 
a whole man, and, mounting the pulpit, 
thundered away with great gift of application 
(a power he luid never before been known 
to possess), although '* inspired with another 
spirit than faithAil ministers used to be." 
This, we are expected to believe, was the 
doing of the witch. The poor woman, by 
name Alison Pearson, resident in the village 
of Byrehill, was at any rate not witch enough 
to save herself tram destruction : she was 
apprehended again a few years after her 
escape firom the castle of St. Andrews ; and, 
being tried before the Court of Justiciuy, on 
the 28th of April, 1588, and found guilty of 
sundry acts of sorcery, witchcraft, incantation, 
&c, among which her doctoring of the arch- 
bishop was not forgotten, was committed to 
the flames. Her very curious indictment, 
the only part of the process that has been 
preserved, has been lately published by 
Mr. Pitcairne. {Criminal Triah, i. 161 — 165.) 
It is charged against her, that the bishop of 
St Andrews having a complication of sick- 
nesses, such as the trembling fever (or ague), 
the palp (perhaps palpitation at the heart), 
the ripples (weakness in the back and loins), 
and the flexus (probably the flux), she made 
a salve for him, with which she rubbed his 
cheeks, throat, breast, stomach, and sides ; 
and that she also made a potation for him of 
ewe milk, claret wine, and other ingredients, 
a whole quart of which he drank at two 
draughts. 

In December, 1583, Adamson set out for 
England, commissioned by James as his am- 
bassador at the court of London. Calderwood 
says that he pretended he was going to the 
well of Spa, for the recovery of his health ; 
and then follows (p. 149.) a strange story, too 
gross to be transcribed, touching certain pub- 
lic exhibitions of his drunkenness and glut- 
tony, to which vices, according to this writer, 
his sickness was really to be attributed. He 
had, before leaving Scotland, been suspended 
from his office in me ministry by the Assem- 
bly ; and Calderwood sneers at his assuming 
the title of archbishop while in England ; but, 
alAough we are told that he **got but once 
presence of the queen,'* it ia admitted that he 
was ^ well accepted of the bishops his fellow- 
brethren.** Other accounts state that his elo- 
quent preaching drew the people to hear him 
in great multitudes. Sir James Melvil, who 
asserts that Adamson was sent to England by 
the advice of the Earl of Arran, says, ** I was 
commanded to write in the bishop*s favour ; 
but he was too well known in England. For 
M^. Bowes, who remained long in this country 
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(Scotland) had informed them sufficiently of 
the said bishop's qualities, who was disdained 
in England, and dishonoured his country by 
borrowing of gold and precious furniture from 
the Bishop of London and divers others, 
which was never restored nor paid for.'* 
CMemoirs, p. 278. edit of 1751.) That Adam- 
son, who was very poor, may have also been 
very improvident, and that he may have in- 
cnired debts which he was not able to dis- 
charge, is probable enough ; but the spirit 
of i&B passage seems to betray the kinsman 
of Andrew Melville, (Melvil, or Melvin) the 
archbishop's great enemy. Adamson returned 
home in Uie beginning of May, 1584; and he 
sat in the parliament which met at Edinburgh 
in that month, in which, as it is expressed m 
a presbyterian publication of the day, *^ the 
whole form of ecclesiastical policy or spiritual 
government grounded upon the word of God, 
whereunto &ie cursed bishops themselves 
subscribed, as their hand-writes will testify, 
which was growing and increasing in God's 
mercy, and did grow and increase to a rea- 
sonable perfection, was altogether thrown 
down, almost within the space of twenty -four 
hours." (Abstract of letter by Lawson and 
Balcanquel, in Calderwood, p. 157.) The 
archbishop now stood in bigh favour with 
King James, and was the constant preacher 
before the court This, however, only in- 
creased his unpopularity. When he was ap- 
pointed by the king and council to preach in 
the High Church at Edinburgh, in room of 
Mr. John Craig, the regular minister, who 
was silenced, **■ so soon as he entered the 
pnlpit," says Calderwood, ** the people for the 
most part, both men and women, went forth : 
some mdifferent men and court-pleasers staid." 
And, it is added, '* during the time of his 
teaching in Edinburgh, many libels were 
spread, pointing out all his falsehoods and 
knavery." On the other hand, his eloquent 
pen was employed by the court in drawing up 
a paper, which was published in the beginning 
of the following year, under the title of a 
" Declaration of the King's Majesty's Intention 
in the late Acts of Parliament," and, being re- 
printed in London, was extensively dispersed. 
It was even embodied by Thynne in his con- 
tinuation of Holinshed's Chronicle, printed in 
1587; and it is remarkable that the author is 
here styled ** Patrick Adamson, alias Con- 
stance." (voL ii. p. 455.) " Our kirk," ex- 
claims Calderwood, indignant at this ii^ory 
on the part of the English annalist, " was ever 
careful, and especially at the same time, to 
entertain the amity between the two nations, 
and deserved no such indignity at their hands. 
But let such a lying libel lie there, as a blur 
to blot Uieir chronicles." Curiously enough 
this libel upon presbytery was reproduced, in 
Scotch and English, at London, in 1646, and 
that not by the cavaliers, but by the parlia- 
ment party. In Scotland, however, matters 
did not continue long in the state in which 
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they had been placed by the acts of the par- 
liament of 1584. In the close of the foUowing 
year, the noblemen who had fled to England 
after the raid of Ruthyen returned, accom- 
panied by Andrew Melville, the great cham- 
pion of the kirk; and the result was the im- 
mediate downfall of the administration of 
Arran, and the speedy re-establishment of 
the influence of the presbjrterian party. To 
Adamson this change proved ruinous. When 
the synod of Fife met at St Andrews, in April, 
1 586, the proceedings were begun by a sermon 
from the last moderator, James Melville, the 
nephew of Andrew. After some remarks on 
human and satanieal bishoprics, he then, 
Calderwood relates, ** directed his speech to 
Mr. Patrick Adainson, sitting beside him 
with a haughty countenance, and recounted to 
him shortly his life and actions ; and said, 
that, he being a minister in the kirk, the 
dragon had so stinted him with the venom of 
avarice and ambition, that, swelling exorbi- 
tantly, he threatened the destruction of the 
whole body, in case he were not timeonsly 
and with courage cut off. He exhorted the 
assembly convened to play the chirurgeon, 
for preserving die body; seeing all means 
had been long since used for amendment upon 
that most corrupt and monstrous member." 
Thus excited and spurred on, the reverend 
court took up and finished the case of the help- 
less archbishop at once ; it was in vain even that 
he objected to the two Melvilles, his personal 
enemies, retaining Uieir places among his 
judges; a formal sentence of excommunication 
was drawn up and passed, and ordered to be 
instantly put in execution in fitce of the meet- 
ing. Adamson made a useless attempt at re- 
tahating a day or two after, by publishing a 
counter-excommunication of the Melvilles and 
some of their associates: ''the people," says 
Calderwood, *' regarded no more his excom- 
munication than if it had not been." The in- 
fluence of the court, however, in the succeeding 
general Assembly obtained absolution for him 
from the sentence of the synod of Fife, at the 
price of his making a very humble submission, 
by which he resigned nearly all his episcopal 
authority and prerogative, except the mere 
name of bishop. But he soon became involved 
in further troubles. In the next Assembly 
complaint was made that he had suffered him- 
self to be denounced rebel, and put to the 
horn, fW>m inability to satisfy the claims of 
his creditors, and that he neither paid the 
stipends to which some of the clergy were 
entitled out of his revenues, nor even fhniished 
the necessary elements for the communion. 
No steps were taken against him upon this 
occasion ; but at the next Assembly, in August, 
1588, a number of new accusations were 
brought forward, the principal of which was 
that he had solemnised the marriage of the 
Earl of Huntley with the daughter of the Duke 
of Lennox, contrary to the express prohibition 
of the presbytery of Edinbui^h. He was also 
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chai^ged with having abstracted, secreted, and 
mutilated the registers of the Assembly. As 
he did not appear on citation, the case was 
remitted to the presbytery of Edinburgh, who 
in June following found him guilty of false- 
hood, double dealing, erroneous doctrine, op- 
position to the discipline of the church, &c.; 
and thereupon deposed him fh>m all Ainctioi 
in the ministry, till he should make satisfaction 
for his delinquencies. Thus assailed on all 
sides, the archbishop found no support where 
he had the most right to look for it In 1590 
he sent to the press both a Latin version of 
the Lamentations of Jeremiah, ^ Threnorum, 
ave Lamentationum leremisB Propheta^, F. 
Elcis, Libellus," and another of the Book of 
Revelations, ** Ajpocaljrpats S. Joannis Theo- 
logi. Latino Carmme reiddita ; " each dedicated 
to his ro^al master. James was not to be 
moved either by admiration or compassion. 
" The king," says Calderwood, under the year 
1591, ''was so vexed with complaints upon 
Mr. Patrick Adamson lying registered at the 
horn, and so ashamed of. hum, that he rejected 
him, and disposed the life-rent of the bishopric 
to the Duke of Lennox. The miserable bishop 
fell in poverty and sickness." In this ex- 
tremity he made a piteous appeal to his old 
enemy Melville, who, taking compassion on 
him, prevailed on the presbytery of St An- 
drews to absolve him nrom the excommuni- 
cation, on condition of his making a full 
acknowledgment of his errors of life and 
doctrine. A recantation, signed at St An- 
drews, on the 8th of April, 1591, accompanied 
by " An Answer to and Refutation of the 
Book falsely called the King's Declaration," 
(his own performance,) signed the 12th of 
May, and a short ratification of both, dated 
the 10th of June, were all obtmned from the 
unhappy man, and probably immediately pub- 
lished, although the oldest printed edition of 
them that is now known to exist is dated in 
1598. Adamson, in truth, when he subscribed 
these papers was on his death-bed. He died 
at St Andrews, on the 19th of February, 1592, 
having only not lived to see the presbyterian 
polity established by the famous act of par- 
liament commonly designated " The Ratifica- 
tion of the Liberty of the True Kirk," which 
was passed in the following June. There 
was no archbishop of St Andrews fi^r fifteen 
years fW>m this date. 

Archbishop Adamson's wife was Elizabeth, 
daughter of ^^^iam Arthor of Kemis. He 
left two sons, James and Patrick, and a 
daughter, who married Thomas "Wilson, (or 
Volusenus, as he calls himself in Latin,) ad- 
vocate, by whom a collected edition of the 
archbishop's works was published, at London, 
in a quarto volume, in 1619, under the title 
of " Reverendissimi in Christo Patris Patricii 
Adamsoni, Sancti- AndresB, in Scotia, Archie- 
p'scopi dignissimi ac doctissimi Poemata 
Sacra, eum aliis opusculis ; Studio ac Industria 
Tho. Voluseni, J. C. expolita et recognita." 
x 2 
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Most of the pieces contained in this volume 
that were published during the archbishop's 
life have been already mentioned. The only 
one of any considerable length which had not 
been previously printed, was his *' Jobus," or 
paraphrase of the book of Job, a poem filling 
above 100 pages. This poem, togeUier with his 
** Jeremiah," and his version of the Decalogue 
(extracted from the second book of his cate- 
chism), is reprinted in the second volume 
of " Lauder's Poetarum Scotorum Musse Sa- 
crsB," 2 vols. 8vo. Edin. 1739. Wilson also 
published, separately, two small treatises, 
found among the archbishop's papers : the 
first entitled "De sacro Pastoris Munere 
Tractatus brevis et accuratus, opere Tho. 
Voluseni I. C. recognitus et expositus," 18mo. 
London, 1619; the second entitled "Refti- 
tatio Libelli de Regimine Ecclesise Scoticane," 
18mo. London, 1620. The former, which is 
dedicated by Wilson to Kin^ James, is un- 
finished ; the latter has a dedication to Prince 
Charles by the author. In his Recantation 
Adamson himself mentions a commentary 
upon the First Epistle of Paul to Timothy, 
which he says he had transmitted to the 
king without keeping a copy ; ** and I un- 
derstand," he adds, "that Mr. John Geddie 
got the same from the king, and lent it to 
Mr. Robert Hepburn." In his dedication to 
King James, also, of his Paraphrase of the 
Revelations, which is dated at St. Andrews, 
**cal. Mails, 1590," he informs James that 
he had prepared a work against the Melvi- 
nian faction, under the title of " Psillus;" and 
in his dedication of his catechism, in 1572, 
he states that he had then ready (habeo in 
manibus) six books written in prose on the 
subject of the Mosaic polity ("De Politia 
Mosaica"). Further information as to his 
unprinted works is given by his editor Wilson 
in a statement prefixed to me " Johns " in the 
quarto collection, and afterwards repeated in 
a life of the archbishop prefixed to his tract 
" De sacro Pastoris Munere." Both in clas- 
sical and theological learning Archbishop 
Adamson ranks with the first of his country- 
men in the age in which he Uved, the greatest 
age of Scottish scholarship ; his Latin poetry 
waa honoured with the praises of the elder 
Scaliger, and not even the rancour of party 
in his own day ever denied his happy genius 
or his eminent and extensive attainments. 

The life of Archbishop Adamson by Wilson 
extends only to twenty-three ISmo. pages, and 
is evidently very little to be relied upon, being 
almost destitute of dates, and disfigured by 
various manifest inaccuracies, as well as foil 
of suppressions. Another formal life of 
Adamson, still more abounding in errors, is 
given by Dr. Mackenzie, in the third volume 
of his " Lives of Scottish Writers," 1708, &c. 
But the most erroneous of aU the accounts of 
the archbishop is that published in the " Bio- 
graphia Britannica," both editions. This ar- 
ticle, upon which those in most sabseqnent 
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biographical works have been founded, is a 
nearly unintelligible piece of conAision, made 
up of all the errors of preceding accounts, 
mixed with a good many new ones. The 
obscured or perverted parts of Adamson's 
history were first cleared uy by Dr. M*CTic, 
in his " Life of Andrew Melville," Edinburgh, 
1819; 2d edit Edinburgh, 1824. (vol. i. 142 
—145. 312—318.; ii. 384. 484 — 488. and 
other passages.) The principal original au- 
thorities for the facts of A damson's life, in 
addition to Wilson, and the MSS. referred to 
by Dr. M*Crie, are the following : -r Calder- 
wood's Thie Hiaiory of the Ckurch of Scotland, 
pp. 55 — ^265. ; Spotswood*s History of the 
Church of Scotland^ pp. 276—385. ; Diary of 
James JIfeluilj printed by the Bannatyne 
Club, 4to. Edinburgh, 1829, passiuL See 
also. Journal of Richard Bannatyne^ 8vo. 
Edinburgh, 1806, p. 323. ; Memoire of Sir 
James Mdvil, 3d edit 8vo. Ghisgow, 1751, 
pp. 278. 322. ; Martini Reliquue Dwi Andrea, 
4to. St Andrews, 1797, pp. 248—250. There 
is a libellous life of Adamson, by Robert 
Sempil, in Scotch verse, entitled The Legend 
of the Bishop of St Andrews* Life, calUt Mr. 
Patrick Adamson, alias Cousteane (Consteane), 
first published in 1591, and reprinted with 
" Scottish Poems of the Sixteenth Century " 
(edited by Sir J. G.Dalyell), 8vo. Edmburgh, 
1801, pp. 30 1 — 344. And there is also a life of 
Adamson in Latin, entitled T, Adamaoni Vita, 
et Palinodia, et Celsa Commissionis . . . De- 
scripHo, subjoined to the collection of Andrew 
Melville's Latin poems published in 4to. in 
1620, under the title of Viri Clariss. A.Md- 
vini Musa, which however was not written by 
Melville, though often quoted as his. G. L. C. 

ADA'MUS A'NGLICUS, or the English- 
man, being such, says Pits, both by bird^ and 
surname, was, he adds, a doctor of theology, 
and a professor at Paris, and is enumerated 
by Petrus Vincentinus among the impugners 
of the immaculate conception of the Virgin 
Mary ; so that he was a Dominican, at least 
in doctrine. None of his writings appear to 
have been printed ; but there are mentioned 
as published by him, " Four Books of Com- 
mentaries on the Master of Sentences," and a 
collection of " QusBstiones Ordinarise ; " and 
Pits adds, that he wrote some other treatises 
of the same kind which were unknown to 
him, as was also the time in which he lived. 
Tanner conceives that this Adamus An- 
glicus is the same who is in various passages 
called Peripateticus by John of Salisbury ; 
but it seems most probable that this latter was 
a different person, the same who is known 
as Adamus Angligena. (Pits, De Reb. AngL 
p.819. ; Tanner,Bt&. BritHib. p. 6.) G.L.C. 

ADA'MUS ANGLFGENA seems to be 
the same person of whom Pits gives an account 
under the name of Adamus Pontuaius, some- 
times, he savs, called Parvus. He was an 
eminent Parisian profiessor, of English birth, 
and is stated by Bulsus to have been sumamed 
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De Parvo Ponte, or of the Little Bridge, 
from his place of lecturing being on or near 
one of the bridges OTer the Seine anciently 
so denominated, an epithet by which he is 
distingoished from another Adam of Paris, or 
Adamos Parisinus, of the same age, who was 
styled Adamus Majoris Pontis, or of the 
Great Bridge, for a like reason. He is de- 
scribed by Bulfeos as a fiamons grammarian 
and rhetorician, and a zealous Aristotelian. 
He had been a disciple of Abailard ; was made 
a canon of Paris in 1145; was afterwards 
head master of the schools (preepositus scho- 
larum) under Peter Lombard, and from that 
situation was elected to be bishop of St Asaph 
in his native country. Adam, canon of Paris, 
styled in the English lists a Welshman, is 
stated to have been consecrated bishop of 
St. Asaph, 13th October, 1175, and to have 
died in 1181. His works, mentioned by 
Pits, are, besides others unknown, one book 
on the modes of expression used in the 
Scriptures (" Super Dictionibus Bibliorum "), 
and a treatise on Logic, probably the same 
that is called by Bulseus his " Ars Disse- 
rendi." He. appears to have been also known 
by the name of Adamus Scholasticus, and he 
is in all probability the Adamus repeatedly 
mentioned by John of Salisbury as having 
been one of the professors in the univer- 
sity of Paris when he was a student there. 
Thus, in his " Metalogicus," iii. 3., speaking 
of his countryman the English Peripatetic 
Adam (noster ille Anglus Peripateticus 
Adam), he denies that he was his scholar 
for even a single day (sed nee una die disci- 
pnlus ejus fui), unless, indeed, we are to 
understand the words in the sense in which 
Tanner seems to have taken them, as mean- 
ing that it was not for one day onlythat he 
was Adam's scholar. (Metahg.) The per- 
son who is called Peripateticus Palatinus in 
the " Metalogicus,*' L 5., the " Policraticus," 
iL 22., and other passages, has been gene- 
rally understood to be, not this or any other 
£nglish Adam, as supposed by Tanner, but 
the celebrated Abailard. (Pits, De Reb, Ang, 
p. 820. ; Bulseus, Hist Univ, Paris, iL 715.) 

f T O 
ADA'MUS B ARKINGENSIS, or BER^ 
CHINGENSIS, studied at Oxford about 
A. B. 1206, and then became a monk, says 
Leland, " inter Claro-Fontanos," to which 
one manuscript appends the variation or 
gloss, " sive Sherbumenses." Pits and others 
add that he was a Benedictine ; but Visch 
CBiblioih. Script Cister,, 2d edit 4to. Colon. 
Agrip. 1656, p. 2.) states that he could find 
nowhere any trace of a " monasterium Clari- 
fbntis " belonging to that order. Other autho- 
rities make him to have been previously a 
monk of the abbey of Barking; whence his 
name. He enjoyed a high literary reputation 
in his own day ; and Leland is of opinion, 
that if he had lived in an age of true learning 
lie would have been a great writer both in 
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prose and verse. He wrote only in Latin, imd 
among his works the following are mentioned 
by Leland and Bale : — " Four Books of Com- 
mentaries on the Four Gospels,'* which he de- 
dicated to a John who was canon at Salisbury, 
but who could not, as Bale, and Bulseus after 
him, suppose, have been John of Salisbury, 
the famous bishop of Chartres, who was 
probably dead before Adamus Barkingensis 
was bom ; some sermons ; a little tract in 
verse, on the divine and human natures 
of Christ ; another, in rhyme (carmine 
rhythmico), on the Six Ages ("De Serie Sex 
^tatum") ; and various other poetical pieces 
(rhythmi et carmina). None of his writings 
appeu* to have been printed; but a work by 
him, in Latin rhyme, entitled " Super Vetus 
et Novum Testamentum, in versibus Latinis 
Rhythmicis sonantibus," exists in MS. in 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (H ix.). 
(Leland, in Tanner's Bib. Brit Bib, ; Bale, 
Scriptor. p. 263. ; Pits, De Reb. Angl p. 289. ; 
Fabricius, BibL Lot Med. et Inf. JEt i. 7. ; 
Bulseus, Hist Univ. Paris, ii. 716.) G. L. C. 

ADA'MUS BUCFELD, or BOCKFELD, 
or BUCFELDUS, or BOCFELDIUS, or 
BUCCENFELDUS, an Englishman, of the 
fourteenth century, who was a zealous peri- 
patetic, and wrote a Latin commentary, in 
twelve books, on the Metaphysics of Aristotle, 
which, in Pits's time, was preserved in MS. 
in the library of Baliol College, Oxford, 
and perhaps is still there. Wadding, the 
historian of the Franciscans (or Minorites), 
who claims him as belonging to that order, 
states that he had also in his possession MS. 
commentaries by Adamus de Bocfeld on 
Aristotle's topics, his books on the Heavens 
(** De Ccelo et Mundo "), on Generation and 
Corruption, and on Meteors. (Pits, De Reb. 
Angl p. 820. ; Wadding, Scriptor. Ord, Mi- 
nor. p. 1. ; Fabricius, Bib, Lat Med, et Inf, 
^t) G.L.C. 

ADA'MUS BURLJEUS, an English scho- 
lastic philosopher, sometimes called " Ma- 
gister Adamus/* appears to have lived in the 
earlier part of the fourteenth century, and 
may possibly have been the same with Adam 
de Burley, who is mentioned as parson of 
Chew in Somersetshire in 1345. He is the 
author of a logical treatise entitled " Quses- 
tiones Logicales,*' which Pits says was pre- 
served in MS. in the library of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge, Rhet xix. (Pits, 
De Reb. Angl Append, p. 820. ; Tanner, 
Bib. Brit Bib.) G. L. C. 

ADA'MUS CARTHUSIA NUS, an En- 
glish Carthusian monk, and doctor of theo- 
logy, lived in the first half of the fourteenth 
century, and wrote — 1. "Alytill tretyse that 
telleth how there were syx mastres assembled 
togeder,** &c. ; being a collection of passages 
from six preceding writers (not Pagan, as 
Bale asserts, but Christian) on the endurance 
of tribulations, existing in MS. in the library 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, No. 220.,. 
' X 3 
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and printed in 4to. at London, in 1530 ; 
along with, 2. ** The xn Profits of Tribula- 
tion. 3. " A Ladder of four Rowgys, by the 
which Ladder Men mowen well clymbre to 
Heyyn/' 4. A tract, of a single page, appa- 
rently also in English, on taking the sacra- 
ment (de somptione encharistise). 5. A work 
(probably in Latin) entitled ** Speculum 
Spiritualium," in seven books, a manuscript 
of which was fbrmerly in the library of Sion 
monastery. 6. ** A Life (also in Latin) of 
Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln" (elected a. d. 1186, 
d. 1200), who had been prior of the Car- 
thusian monastery at Witham in Somerset- 
shire, and was canonised W Honorius III. 
in 1221. (Tanner, Bib. Brit, Hib.; Fa- 
bricius. Bib. Lat Med. etinf, ^t L 9. ; O. L 
Vossius, de Historicis Latinia, 4to. Lugd. Bat. 
1651. lib. ii. pp. 516, 517. (where, however, 
A. D. 1310 is printed for 1340, and 1207 for 
1200) ; Bale, Scriptor. p. 419. ; Pits, De Reb. 
Angl p. 441, who refers to Theodor. Petrens, 
Biblhth. Carthummorum, and to Joannes Mo- 
lanus, that is, John Vermeulen, who published 
an annotated edition of the " Martyrologium *' 
of Usuardus, at Lonvaine, in 1568 : tihe re- 
ference, as given by Vossius is to the notes 
on 17th November, which is the day assigned 
in the Roman calendar to Bishop Hugh of 
Lincoln.) G. L. C. 

ADAMUS CATHANENSIS, or CA- 
THENESIUS, had been at one time abbot 
of the Cistercian monastery of Melrose, from 
which office he was promoted to the bishopric 
of Caithness in the reign of Alexander IL 
of Scotbmd. Here he made himself so ob- 
noxious to the people, or, perhaps, rather to 
the nobility and other landed proprietors, by 
his rigour in the exaction of his tithes, that 
in 1222 (not 1255, as stated by some autho- 
rities), on the Sunday after the octaves of 
the Nativity of the Virgin, he was attacked in 
his episcopal residence by an armed band, 
and burned alive in his own kitchen. King 
Alexander, who was on his way to England 
when intelligence of this event was brought 
to him, instantlv turned back, and leading a 
force into Caithness executed terrific ven- 
geance on the persons supposed to have been 
concerned in the murder of the bishop, 
putting, it is said, no fewer than 400 of them 
to death, and even disabling their children 
from having posterity, if we may believe the 
Melrose Chronicle. " I wish, and presume," 
says Lord Hailes, with much caution of ex- 
pression, " that there may be some monastic 
exaggeration in the last part of the story." 
The Earl of Orkney and Caithness, who was 
suspected to have connived at the murder, 
was also deprived of his estate ; which, how- 
ever, he was some time after permitted to 
redeem. The bishop was regarded as a 
martyr by the Scottish church, for having 
thus lost his life in standing up for his ca- 
nonical dues. Dempster, whose bibliography, 
however, is for the most part fabulous, at- 
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tributes to him the following works (all in 
Latin) : — a ** History of Scotland," in three 
books ; " Excerpts from the Bible ;** ''De- 
scriptions of Islands" (Insularum Descrip- 
tiones) ; " Epistles to the Ring against the 
Earl of Caithness;" Epistles to Pope Alex- 
ander" (this could only have been Pope 
Alexander III., and he died forty-one year* 
before the bishop). Nothing, we believe, is 
now known of any of these writings. (Tan- 
ner, Bib. Brit Hib., who refers to Dempster, 
Hist. Eccles. Scotor. i. 2. ; Fabricius, Bib. 
Lat. Med. et Inf. jEt. i. 8., who refers to Thor- 
modus Torfffius, Bentm Orcadensium, lib. L 
p. 155., to Buchanan, Renan Scoticarum, 
rum, lib. viL p. 128., and to Carol, de Visch, 
Bibliotheca Osterciensie, p. 2. ; Hailes, An- 
nals of ScGtIamd, ad an. 1222, whose account 
is founded on Chronicon de MelroSf p. 199. ; 
Fordnn, ScoHchronicoUj ix. 37, 38. ; and 
Boece, Hist Scot xiil 282.) G. L. C. 

ADA'MUS CISTERCIENSIS, an En- 
glishman, who was a doctor of theology of 
Oxford, and died in the latter part of the 
fourteenth century abbot of what is described 
as the Royal Cistercian monastery, or the 
Cistercian monastery " ad Regium-locum," 
in the vicinity of that city. Pits charac- 
terises him as very studious, and Bale at- 
tributes to him the following works, directed 
against the novel opinions of Wiclif and his 
followers : ** Defensorimn Exemptorum ; " 
** Epistohe ad Diversos ; " and a work addressed 
to Simon (Langham) Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Tanner adds a second work (''De 
cavendo ab Heeresi ") addressed to the same 
prehite; and Bale, Pits, and Tanner, all 
erroneously assign to this Adam the " Dia- 
logus inter Rationem et Animam," which was 
written by Adamus Scotus, the Pnemonstrant. 
(Bale, Scripiorea, p. 470. ; Pits, De Beb. 
And. p. 501. ; Tanner, Bib. Brit Hib.) 

G.L.C. 
ADA'MUS CISTERCIENSIS SENIOR, 
sometimes called simply Adamus Senior, 
sometimes Adamus KiUosensis, was a monk 
of Kinloss in Morayshire (it does not appear 
in what age), and wrote a work entitled 
" Strense, sen Conciones Capitnlares," which, 
according to the supplement to Gesner's 
"Bibliotheca," was printed at Paris, in 4to. in 
1558, " apud Mattheeum Davidem." (Car. 
de Visch, BibL Script Ord. Ciwterc 2d edit. 
4to. Col. Agrip. 1656 ; Tanner, Bib. Brit. 
Hib., who refers to a MS. account of Scotch 
writers in the possession of Charles Hatton, 
Esq.) G.L.C. 

ADA'MUS DE DOMERHAM. probably 
so named from having been a native of a 
village called Domerham, in Wiltshire, which, 
acconiing to Heame, belonged to 'the mo- 
nastery S£ Glastonbury, was a monk of Glas- 
tonbury in 1255, was prior in 1274, sacrist in 
1276, and was still alive in 1290, to which year 
his history of that monastery, " Historia de 
Rebus Gestis Glastoniensibus." comes down. 
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It beg^ at the year 1126, where Malmes- 
bory^s work, '* De Antiquitate Ecclesis 
Glastonieiisis," ends, and was first published 
ftom the MS. in the library of Trinity College, 
Oambrid^, along with Malmesbnry, by 
Heame, in 2 vol8.8vo, Oxon. 1727, of which 
it occupies nearly 300 pages of the second 
volume. It is a somewhat confused narrative, 
owing, in Heame*8 opinion, to its not having 
received the author's last revision. A fng- 
ment on the controversy between the monks 
of Glastonbury and the bishops of Bath, 
** Historia Controversise inter Episcopos 
Bathonienses et Monachos Glastonienses,'* 
published by Wharton, in his ^ Angiia Sacra," 
fol. London, 1691, parti, pp. 578 — 585., and at^ 
tributed by him to Adamus de Domerham, or 
Domershun, as he erroneously writes the 
name, is not by this writer at all, but probably, 
as Heame thinks, by John of Glastonbury, or 
some other abridger of Adam. (Heame's 
Pre/ace, p.ix. et seq. ; Wharton's Preface^ 
p. 38.) G. L. C. 

ADA'MUS EVESHAMENSIS, or Adam 
of Evesham, was elected abbot of the Bene- 
dictine monastery of that place in 1161, 
is mentioned in the register of Evesham 
(Cotton. Ma B zxiv.) as holding that 
dignity in 1176 and 1177, and died 12th 
November (2 Id. November) 1191, according 
to the Obituary of Evesham (M& R 40. in 
the library at Lambeth), quoted by Wharton, 
in his " Angiia Sacra.** Ralph de Diceto 
mentions him as one of the messengers who 
brought the pall to Becket in 1162. Pits, 
who describes him as eminent for his ora- 
torical powers, and says that he was a Wor- 
cestershire man by birth (patria Victius), 
supposes him to have been abbot of a mo- 
nastery in the city of Worcester, though 
some, he adds, say that it was at Evesham ; 
but there is no reason to suppose that he ever 
was abbot either at Worcester, or anywhere 
in the county of Oxford, as Tanner seems to 
assume. De Visch, BibUoth. Cisterc. p. 3., 
observes that Possevinus, in his ** Apparatus 
(ad omnium Gentium Historiam)," erro- 
neously nukes him to have been a Cistercian. 
The following works (all in Latin) are 
ascribed to him : — "An Exhortation to the 
Nuns of Godstow" (** Exhortatio ad Sacras 
Virgines Godestovensis Ccenobii"), or, as 
Pits gives the title, ''Oratio Exhortatoria 
ad Semctimoniales de Godstow ; " ** On the 
Miracle of the Eucharist,** addressed to one 
Rainaldus; certain epistles; and a book of 
sermons and homilies. Tanner also assigns 
to him a treatise on a vision of Fnar 
Eadmund, one of his brethren in the same 
house, C* De Visione Eadmundi fratris sui 
ejusdem domus Monachi '*), which happened 
in the year 1296 ; but here there is evidently 
some mistake. I^ehmd, who, however, con- 
flesses that he knew verv little about any 
thing he had written, is smgnlarl^ rapturous 
in lus celebration of this ecolesiastio : " I 
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love," he exclaims, " by Hercules, and have 
ever loved, and shall love as long as I live, 
those heads of the monastic bodies who have 
been eminent rather for learning than for 
good feeding (doctiores quam pinguiores).** 
(Tanner, Bib, Brit Hib.; Bale, Scriptor. 
p. 199. ; Pits, BeJieb. An^ p. 225.) G.L. C. 

ADA'MUS GODDAMUS,or GODHAM, 
also called Wodeham, or Wodehamensis, and 
by Leland, Odohamus, for all these seem to 
be names of the same person, and not of two 
or three different persons, as has been some- 
times supposed, is the author of a commen- 
tary on Peter Lombard, entitled ** Commen- 
tanus super Libros quatuor Sententiarum,** 
which was printed at Paris in 1512, as is 
commonl;^ stated, but in 1517, according to 
a correction by Harris in his translation of 
Ware, "De Scriptoribus Hibemice.** The 
titles of some others of his works which have 
not been printed, mostly commentaries on 
Scripture and treatises of scholastic theology, 
are given by Bale, Pits, Leland, and Wad- 
ding. He was a Minorite or Franciscan, 
an Oxford doctor oi divinity, and a disciple 
of the celebrated Ockam, to whom Migor, 
the Scottish historian, says that, although a 
modest man, he was not inferior either in 
learning or genius. It seems most probable 
that he was a native of Ireland. Ware is of 
opinion that he is the same person whom 
M^jor in one place calls Adam Hibemicus, 
or Adam of Ireland (in his enumeration of 
the fhmous theologians and philosophen 
whom the university of Oxford had in former 
days sent forth), and perhiqw the same whom 
Gregory of Ariminum often cites in his 
work on the ** Sentences** (written about the 
middle of the fourteenth century), under the 
names of Adam Doctor, and Doctor Hiber- 
nicus. He is stated to have delivered lectures 
to crowded audiences in many towns of 
England, but to have principally resided at 
Oxford, London, and Norwich. He died, ac- 
cording to Bale, in 1358, and was buried at 
Babwell, near Bury St Edmunds. (Migor^ 
Hi*t Mag. Brit L 5. and iv. 21.; Bale, Scrips 
tor, Maj, Brit Cent v. 98. ; Pits, De Reb, 
Angt pp. 415. and 482. ;. Leland, Com, de 
Script Brit cap. 248. 424.; Id., Collect 
iiL 50. ; Wadding, Script Ord, Minor: pp. 1. 
and 4. ; Ware, Se Scriptor. Hib. p. 66., and 
translation by Harris, p. 81. ; Cave, Eccles, 
Hist Lit Append, p. 30. ; Fabricius, BibUoik, 
Lot Med, et Inf, Mt i. 11. ) G. L. C. 

ADA'MUS MARISCUS, or DE MA- 
RISCO, bom in the county of Somerset and 
diocese of Bath, about the end of the twelfth 
or beginning of the thirteenth century, 
studied at Oxford, and joined the Franciscans 
on their establishment in England, having 
passed his novitiate in their house at Wor- 
cester, the fint which they had in this coun- 
try. He afterwards became a distinguished 
teacher in their monastery at Oxford, which 
was, throughout the thirteenth and fourteendi 
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eentaries, the most eminent seat of learning 
in England. **Tlii8 house/* says Warton 
(jETtst Eng. Poet. ii. I26.)f '* stood jnst with- 
out the city walls, near Little Gate ; the gar- 
den called Paradise was their grove, or 
orchard.'* A passage in the ** Annals of 
Lanercost,** quoted by Wharton {ATtg. Sac, 
ii. 342.), speaks of this Adam, under the 
name of Adamus Mariscius, as having been 
for three years rector of Wearmouth, in the 
bishopric of Durham. In 1257 he was no- 
minated bishop of Ely by the king, Henry 
IIL, and he appears to have accepted the 
office ; but he was obliged to give way to 
Hugh de Balshall, whose previous election by 
the monks was confirmed by the Pope. 
Trivet (AnnaL ad an. 1253.) says that it was 
Boniface, archbishop of Canterbury, who 
nominated Mariscus to the see ; and that 
the effect of the confirmation of his com- 
petitor, on the case being appealed to Rome, 
was, that the metropolitan lost the right 
of collating to the bishopric In one of his 
own letters, Mariscus speaks of himself as 
guardian (gardianus) of the Minorites, or 
Franciscans, of Ix>ndon; and, according to 
Wadding, he acted as papal legate in Eng- 
land, coi^ointly with John Cantianus, another 
learned friar o^ the same order. He is also 
mentioned as archdeacon of Oxford, about 
1258. Adamus Mariscus is spoken of as one 
of the most learned men a( his time by 
Matthew Paris (ad an. 1257) ; and Trivet 
describes him as a very eminent and fiunous 
doctor in sacred theology, and as the most 
intimate friend of the celebrated Grost^te, 
bishop of Lincoln, who, he adds, out of affec- 
tion to Mariscus, bequeathed all his books to 
the Franciscan monastery at Oxford. The 
Lanercost Annalist says that Mariscus was 
buried at Lincoln, between Grostete and the 
south wall of the cathedraL Grostete died in 
1253 ; and Wadding asserts, but it does not 
appear upon what grounds, that Mariscus lived 
till 1260. The day of his death is recorded 
to have been the 15th of November. His 
contemporaries distinguished him by the 
title of Doctor Illustratus. Roger Bacon, 
who was himself educated in the Franciscan 
monastery at Oxford, mentions Mariscus in 
the third chapter of the fourth part of his 
" Opus Majus," the subject of which is the 
necessity of the mathematics to every science 
(" In quo probatur per rationem, quod om- 
nis scientia requirit mathematicam **). " All 
the ancients," he says, " studied mathematics, 
in order that they might know all things ; 
just as we have seen in regard to some 
of our own time, and have heard in regard to 
others, who, by means of mathematics, which 
they knew well, understood every science. 
For there have been found most famous men, 
such as Robert (Grostete), bishop of Lincoln, 
and Friar Adam de Marisco, and many others, 
who, by the power of mathematics, have been 
able to explain the causes of all things, and 
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to expound sufficiently mattera both human 
and divine. This clearly appears in their 
writings, whether respecting (mental) im- 
pressions, or respecting the rainbow and 
winds, the generation of heat, the investiga- 
tion of places of the world, celestial matters, 
and other things, in which theology is em- 
ployed as well as philosophy." The writings 
attributed to Mariscus, none of which have 
been printed, are the following; all, of course, 
in Latin : — Four books of " Commentaries 
upon the Master of the Sentences;" ** A 
Conunentary on the Song of Solomon ; " " A 
Paraphrase upon Dionysius Areopagita;" 
" An Elucidation of Sacred Scripture ; " 
" Theological Questions ; " •* A Course of 
Prelections "(**LectionesOrdinarisB"> About 
two hundred and fifty of his letters, alao, 
are preserved in the British Museum (in 
Cotton. MS. Vitellius, C viii.), mostly ad- 
dressed to Grostete, and to itte celebrated 
Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester. In 
the introduction to the " Chronicon Wil- 
lelmi de Rishanger," lately printed by the 
Camden Society (p. xxxviii.), it is intimated 
that the letters to Leicester, which are de- 
scribed as ** replete with curious and valuable 
notices of the history of the period," will, ere 
long, be printed entire. They are said to 
prove that " Montfort, during a long period, 
sustained a literary correspondence with Adam 
de Marisco .... although we do not appear 
to have any of Montfort's answers in a con- 
tinued series," and to bear out the pruse of 
literature which Rishanger, both in his 
Chronicle and in his continuation of Matthew 
Paris, bestows on Montfort, characterising 
him as ** litteraturs scientia commendabiliter 
pneditus" (commeudably endued with a 
knowledge of letters). (Tanner, BiM. BriL 
Hib.; Bale, Script p. 309. ; Pits, De Beb, 
Angl p. 335. ; Wadding, ScHpL Ord. Min.) 

ADA'MUS MUREMUTHENSIS* (Mu- 
rimuthensis, or Murymuthensis, or Adam 
or Ada Murimouth, Murymouth, or De My- 
rimuth, for in all these forms is the name 
found) is the author of a Latin chronicle of 
the events of his own time, which has been 
printed under the title of " Adami Murimn- 
thensis Chronicon, sive Historia sui temporis; 
cui subjicitur ejusdem Chronici Continuatio ; 
e Cod. Reginensi nunc primum edidit Ant. 
Hall, S.T.P." 8vo. Oxford, 1721. This forms 
a second volume to Hall's edition of Nic. 
Trivet's " Annals, " of which Murimuth's 
Chronicle is a continuation. The text of 
Murimuth's Chronicle, which extends from 
A. D. 1303 to 1337, fills 90 pages ; that of the 
anonymous continuation, which has been er- 
roneously attributed to Murimuth, and which 
comes down to a. d. 1380, ends on p. 152. 
Murimuth has no pretensions to the character 
of an elegant writer ; but his narrative has the 
merit of being for the most part as clear as it 
is plain and unpretending, and he appears lo 
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hare taken considerable pains to ascertain 
And record liis ftcts. He teUs ns that he had 
found no account of the national afiairs after 
A.D. 1302, except only in the chronicles of 
the church of Westminster, which carried 
down the story to the end of the year 1S05, 
and from which he had taken such things as 
appeared to him deserving of remembrance ; 
from the year 1305, when he had been of an 
age to observe and understand events, he had 
written what he had himself seen and heard 
after the short notes he had been accustomed to 
take at the time in his diary. It is sufficiently 
evident firom this that he could not have been 
the author of the continuation of his Chronicle, 
which comes down to 1380. Pits, however 
(p. 531.), states, that Murimuth wrote two 
chronicles, the first firom 1302 to 1343, all 
from hearsay ; the second to 1380, containing 
what he saw with his own eyes. Pits adds 
(as Bale had said before him) ** that it has 
been noted by some (non desunt <^ui notant) 
that Murimuth always begins his year at 
Michaelmas ; " but Murimuth himseli in the 
beginning of his Chronicle expressly intimates 
that he will adopt throughout this way of 
reckoning. We may conclude, therefore, that 
neither Pits nor Bale had ever looked at the 
work which they affect to describe. 

The best account that has been given of 
Adam of Murimuth is contained in a long 
note appended to the article about him in 
Tanner, partly derived fh)m a note in 
Newcourt's ** History of the Diocese of Lon- 
don,'* i. 152, 153. From the facts and evidences 
here collected, it appears that Murimuth was 
procurator in a cause at Rome for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford in 131 1 ; that he was rector 
of Hayes in Middlesex in 1318 ; that he was 
sent as ambassador (nuncius) from Edward II. 
to the Pope and the King of Sicily in 1323, 
on which occasion he is designated professor 
of civil law and canon of Hereford ; that he 
was collated to the prebend of Elckstreet in 
St Paul's, London, in 1325 ; and to that of 
Nesdon in Willesdon, in the same church, in 
1327 ; that in 1328 he was appointed precen- 
tor of Exeter, which place he exchanged in 
1338 .for the prebend of Wyadsbury m the 
cathedral of Lincoln. He was also several 
times employed on business abroad by Walter 
Rainaldus (or Reynolds), who was archbishop 
of Canterbury firom 1313 to 1327. Newcourt, 
following the common notion that Murimuth 
was the author of the continuation of his 
chronicle which comes down to 1380, sup- 
poses, of course, that he must have lived at 
least till that year ; and he thinks that a pre- 
sentation which he quotes of ancfther person 
in 1371 to a prebend in Exeter stated to be 
vacant by the death of Murimuth must have 
been issued upon misinformation. But, be> 
sides that it does not otherwise appear that 
Murimuth, the author of die chronicle, ever 
held a prebend in Exeter (unless his office of 
precentor is to be so called), it is evident that 
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a person who was, as he tells us himself, an 
observer and competent judge of public affairs 
in 1305, and who was in high employment as 
a legal practitioner in 1311, was not very 
likely to be alive either in 1380 or even in 
1371. The circumstance also, that we hear 
nothing of him whatever Arom 1338 till the 
supposed mention of his decease in the latter 
year, is very unfavourable to the supposition 
of his having survived to so late a dat^ 

Hall, though he principally used the MS. 
of Murimuth in the library of Queen's Col- 
lege, Oxford, which contains the anonymous 
continuation of the chronicle, also derived 
some assistance from another in Magdalen 
College, in the same university, and tram a 
third which had formerly belonged to the 
monastery of Ramsey, and was then in the 
possession of Lord Cardigan. But Wilkins, 
.the editor of Tanner's ** BibUotheca," notices 
that there is a better MS. than any of these in 
the Cotton Collection (Claud. E viii.) which 
formerly belonged to Spencer, Bishop of Nor- 
wich (Henry le Spencer, called the Warlike, 
we suppose, who was bishop from 1370 to 
1406). This MS. contains a ^ood deal that 
is not in Hall's printed edition, especially 
some long official documents and lists of 
names, mostly in French. There seems, how- 
ever, to be no sufficient ground for Wilkins's 
statement that Heame has printed a por- 
tion of Murimuth and his continuator, ex- 
tending from A. D. 1336 to 1377, along widi his 
edition of Walter Hemingford's " Chronicle," 
2 vols. 8vo. Oxon. 1731. The fra^ent 
which Heame has printed, under the title of 
" Anonymi Historia Edwardi Tertii " (vol. ii. 
pp. 387 — 452.), appears to have very little in 
common with any copy of the chronicle of 
Murimuth and his continuator. It wants al- 
to^ther the years firom 1339 to 1353. Heame 
printed it f^m a transcript made under Tan- 
ner's directions f^m an ancient codex which 
had been lent to the latter by a fHend ; and 
neither he nor Tanner seems to have had any 
notion that it was to be considered as a mere 
variation of Murimuth's Chronicle. See 
Heame's Preface to Hemingford, pp. xxxvii. 
et seq. G. L. C. 

AD A'MUS SCOTUS, probably a native of 
Scotland, was a canon regular of the Prsemon- 
strants, and appears to have ultimately become 
either a bishop or the head of some religious 
house. There is scarcely sufficient evidence 
that he ever was bishop of Whithem in Gallo- 
way (Candida Casa), as he is sometimes desig- 
nated. There is reason to believe that he was 
alive in 1 186 ; that, indeed, is the year in which 
he is supposed to have attained the mitre; and 
he may have survived till the end of the cen- 
tury. Such at least are said to be the conclu- 
sions of his most elaborate biographer; other 
accounts make him to have died in France 
about 1 1 80. A treatise of his, entitled *" Trac- 
tatus de Triplici Tabemaculo Moysis,*^ another 
entitled, " Liber de Triplici Genere Contem- 
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plationis," and fourteen senuons, entitled 
" De Ordine et Habitu PnemonBtratenBi," 
were published together, in folio, at Paris, in 
1518; and all these pieces were reprinted, to- 
gether ivith thirty-three additional sermons 
and another tract, entitled ** Commentarius in 
Regulam Divi Augustini," in a folio volume, 
published at Antwerp in 1659, under the care 
of Godefiredus Ghiselbertus, himself a Pne- 
monstnitensian monk^ who has prefixed a long 
introductory discourse on the life and writings 
of his author. Adamus Scotus, howeyer, is 
perhaps best known by his curious dialogue 
between the Soul and the Reason (Anima et 
Ratio), which was first published hy Bernard 
Fez, under the title of ** Adami PrsBmonstra- 
tensis, Candidn CassB in Scotia Abbatis et 
Episeopi,Soliloq[uionunde Instructione Animse 
Ldbri IL," in his '^ Thesaurus Anecdotorum 
Noyissimus," folio, Aug. Vindel, 1721-28, 
torn. L par. il pp. 835 — 872. This perform- 
ance, which justifies the praise bestowed upon 
Adamus Seotos bv Oudin, that his diction 
is not destitute of ornament (omata satis) 
and that his matter no more wants learn- 
ing than his style does eloquence, is in- 
scribed in a short prologue by the author to 
his venerable superiors (dominis suis vene- 
randis) and friends in Christ, the illustrious 
Walter, the prior, and the whole body of the 
brethren of the church .of St An£%ws in 
Scotland; and the dedication concludes with 
a request to the inmates of the monastery not 
to forget in their prayers the son of their 
womb : — ** Diluculoconsurgentesofferte holo- 
caustum pro filio uteri vestri, ne forte peccet** 
Prior Walter of St Andrews is stated to have 
died A. D. 1200. In most MSS. this prologue 
is erroneously addressed to the monks of the 
Church of St Andrews in Austria. Oudin 
states that formerly the works of Adamus 
Scotus were much used by the French monks 
of the Celestine order for the instroction of 
their novices; and hence it was chiefly in the 
libraries of that order that the manuscript 
copies were to be found. Very few existed 
' in the libraries of his own order (which was 
also that to which Oudin belonged before 
he turned Protestant), the Prsemonstrants. 
Oudin conceives, however, that this Adam 
was most probably the author of a MS. volume 
of 1 14 sermons, wanting the title-page, but 
evidently written about the year 1200, and 
very simihir to those known to be his in style 
and manner, which he had himself often ex- 
amined in the library of the Prffimonstraten- 
sian abbey of Cuissi in the Laonois, where he 
at one time studied. But besides these there 
existed 53 sermons by Scotus, in addition 
to the 47 that were in print, which Herman- 
nus k Porta, the abbot of the monastery of 
St Michael at Antwerp, had ready for pub- 
lication, along with the Soliloquinm de Amma, 
when Oudin was preparing his book, which 
came out in 1722. Oudin adds an account 
of the contents of ti^o MSS. of the sermons 
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and soliloquy, in which Adamus is called an 
Englishman by birth (natione Anglicus), thitt 
were in the library of the Celestines of Mante 
(apud Cselestinos Meduntanos). Fez is in- 
clined to think that this Adam the Pne- 
monstrant is the real author of a metrical 
tract, called Summula Raymundi, which was 
printed at Cologne in 1502, and which has 
been assigned to a Raymund, of whom no- 
thing is known, to Adam de Saint Victoire, to 
Magister Adamus de Ordine Minomm, and to 
other perwrns ot the same name. There ap- 
pears to be no foundation for any one state- 
ment in the article upon Adam Scotus in 
Chalmerses Biogr^hical Dictionary, with the 
exception of the last line ; there is nothing 
resemUing the facts there mentioned either 
in Cave or Tanner, the only authorities re- 
ferred ta (Cave, EccJes. Hist Lit il. 284; 
Tanner, BihUotL Brit Hib,; Ondinus, Com, 
de Script Eccles, Antiq. ii. 1544—1547; Fez, 
TTies. AneaL Noviss. tom. i., Dissert Isagog. 
Pars altera, p. Ixxi § viii. ; Mackenzie's Lives 
and Characters of the most eminent Writers 
ofAe Scots Nation, iii. 364—379.) G. L. O. 
ADANSON, MICHEL, was bom at Aix 
in Provence on the 7th of April, 1727. His 
fimiily were of Scotch extraction, and had 
been driven from their country on account of 
their attachment to the cause of the Stewarts. 
His father was equerry to M. de Vintimille, 
archbishop of Aix, and followed this prelate 
to Paris, when he was appointed to the arch- 
bishopric of that city. Michel was then three 
years old, and at the age of seven received 
from the archbishop an appointment to a 
canonry at Champeau de Brie, which paid 
the expenses of his education at the college 
of Plessis. He early distinguished himself 
by great industry and application, and carried 
off many of the prizes at Plessis. As early 
as the year 1740, he received as a reward for 
Greek and Latin composition, copies of Ari- 
stotle and Pliny's ** Natural History," which 
he no sooner possessed than he occupied him- 
self with making copious notes upon them. 
On another occasion, Needham, a celebrated 
British naturalist, was present at the examina- 
tion of the school, and was so struck with the 
knowledge displayed by young Adanson, 
that he asked permission to present him with 
a microscope, which he did, saying, as he 
gave it, ** You, who are so advanced in the 
study of the works of men, are quite pre- 
pared to study the works of nature." This 
circumstance, combined with the study of the 
great naturalists of antiquity, seems to have 
determined the bent of Adanson's genius. He 
immediately commenced working with his 
microscope, and examined and described 
every natural object within his reach. At 
this period he was permitted to attend the 
lectures of Bernard de Jussieu, and Reaumur, 
to whose cabinets he had tree access, and in 
which he spent whole days in the study of 
the objects that they contained. When he 
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was only foiuteen, he had particnlarly di- 
rected his attention to the classification of 
natural oljects, and projected three systems 
for the arrangement of plants. When he was 
nmeteen, his manuscripts contained descrip- 
tions of upwards of 4000 objects in natural 
history, inToWing an extraordinary amount 
of labour. 

Although in a position that enabled him to 
pursue hu &yourite studies with great ad- 
vantage, he was anxious to investigate new 
objects, and for this purpose he obtained a 
situation in the African Company; and, 
having resigned his benefice, he sailed for 
Senegal in £e year 1748. His reasons for 
selecting this put of the world as the scene 
of his exertions are curious, and display some 
of the prominent features of his character. 
" His reasons," he says, " were, that this was, of 
all European establishments, ^e most difficult 
to penetrate, the hottest, the most unhealthy, 
and in other respects the most dangerous, and 
consequently the least known to naturalists." 
In his voyage to Africa, he visited the Ca- 
nary Islands, and from thence made his first 
communication to the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris, of which he was admitted a corre- 
sponding member in 1750. 

Adanson was for five years exposed to the 
burning sun, the drenching rains, and un- 
wholesome atmosphere of Senegambia ; but 
during all this period he was incessantly at 
work. He collected and described an im- 
mense number of new plants and animals; he 
made a map of the rivers Senegal and Gambia, 
prepared dictionaries and grammars of the lan- 
guages of the people on their banks, kept a 
register of meteorological observation, made 
many times during the day ; composed a trea- 
tise on all the useful plants of the country ; col- 
lected otjects of commerce, clothes, utensils, 
and instruments of war of the inhabitants ; and, 
having thus gratified his passion for studying 
nature, he returned to Europe in February, 
1 754. The materials thus collected formed the 
subjects for many of the papers which he 
afterwards read at the Academy of Sciences. 
During his residence in Africa, he conceived 
the idea of colonising Senegal with ftee 
blacks, and laid his plan before the Indian 
Company of France in 1753. He suggested 
this as a means of stopping the slave trade, 
and on this he clauns to be considered as one 
of the earliest who drew attention to this 
subject His pbm was not acted on by the 
French ; and m 1761, when the English took 
possession of Senegal, Lord North oflSered to 
remunerate Adanson if he would communi- 
cate his pbm ; but he refhsed, on the ground 
of patriotism. 

On his return fh>m Africa, he published 
an account of his travels, and of his residence 
in Senegal This work gives an interesting 
account of his pursuits and adventures, as 
well as of the inhabitants, and many of the 
natural productions of the country. 
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The effect produced on Adanson by coming 
into contact with so many new objects was 
not confined to the desire of obtaining them 
as novelties in natural history ; but he sought 
to ascertain the relation that these new ob- 
jects had to those with which he was already 
acquainted. Whilst collecting plants and 
animals, and comparing them with those he 
had before seen, he was led into that train of 
thought which resulted in the dcvelopement 
of those principles of classification which 
have since been recognised by all who have 
succeeded him. B^ore leaving his own 
country, he had seen the deficiency of the 
artificial system of Linneeus, which was just 
then gainmg ground, for arranging plants; 
and he attempted, by a diligent investigation 
of all the parts of a plant or an animal, to 
bring those things which resembled each 
other most into tl^ same classes and famQies. 
This he called his universal method, and the 
first-fhuts of his efforts in this direction were 
his " Traite des Coquillages," appended to 
his *" Histoire Naturelle de Senegal," which 
was published in 4to. at Paris in 1757. In 
this treatise he pointed out the necessity of 
attending to the whole animal, and not merely 
to their shells, as had been done by previous 
writers, and he gave an arrangement of the 
mollusca in accordance with their entire struc- 
ture. On the publication of this treatise he 
was elected a member of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences of Paris, and a fellow of the 
Royal Society of London. 

in 1761, he read his paper on the Baobab 
of Africa, which has been named, after him, 
Adansonia,at the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
and which was published in their Memoires 
under the title ** Description d'un Arbre d*un 
Nonveau Genre Appel^ Baobab observd au 
Senegal." This paper gave the first accurate 
botanical description of this tree, which is the 
monster of the vegetable kingdom. It is a 
model of the manner in which such subjects 
should be treated. 

He intended to publish a description of all 
the various oljects which he had collected in 
Africa tpom Uie three kingdoms of nature ; 
but, wishing to make known more fully his 
views of cliusification, he published at Paris, 
in 1763, his great work on botany, entitled 
** Families des Ptontes," in 2 vols. 8vo. 
This work may be looked upon as one of the 
most remarkable, even in a century which 
produced the "Systema Vegetabilium " of 
LinnaBUS and the "Genera Plantarum" of 
Jussieu. Its object was the arrangement of 
the vegetable kingdom in groups or families 
which should be entirely natural. To attain 
this end the author arranged all the genera 
of plants in no less than sixty-five artificial 
arrangements, according to various points in 
their structure; and then, having placed those 
together which agreed in the greatest number 
of points he divided them into fifty-eight dif- 
ferent fiunilies. Every part of this work is 
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cbaracterised by great labour and research. It 
contains one of Sie most complete histories 
of systematic botany extant, and a general 
statement of what was known at the time 
when it was published in physiological and 
structural botany. The descriptions of the 
natural fiimilies given at the head of each are 
yery minute, frequently very accurate, and 
full of Taluable and interesting observations. 
This work has however fallen into unmerited 
obscurity, not only on account of its peculiar 
orthography, in which words are spelt as they 
are pronounced in French, but also on account 
of many of Adanson's views being opposed to 
those of LinnsBus, whose influence at the time 
of the publication of this work was unbounded. 
In the naming of genera Adanson preferred 
giving them their native and barbarous names 
to those derived fh)m Greek, as proposed by 
Linnaeus, and in consequence his book is 
filled with very odd names, to which how- 
ever he has added a copious list of synonymes. 
His criticisms on Linnseus have been thought 
by the disciples of Linnseus to be severe and 
unjust, although they appear not to have 
interrupted the harmony that existed between 
these two great men, as is proved by their 
correspondence ; yet the^ have been the 
means of exciting much bitterness, especially 
in England, against the author of the ^ Fa- 
milies des Plantes.*' It is another drawback 
on the value of this work that the author has 
not stated the principles by which he was 
directed in the formation of his different 
families of plants, nor has he given any more 
general division than that of the families; so 
that as a system of classiflcation his work is 
defective. But, whatever may be the faults 
of this book, Adanson undoubtedly has the 
honour of having laid the foundation of mo- 
dem systems of natural classification. 

After the publication of this work his 
name became widely known, and in 1766 he 
was invited by Catherine II. empress of 
Russia to fill a chair of natural sciences at 
Petersburg, and a proposal of the same kind 
was made at the same time by Charles III. 
king of Spain; but he refused both offers. 
His mind now became occupied with the 
subject of classification generally, and he 
proposed to apply the prmciples which he 
had so suocessfiilly employed in classifying 
the mollusca and the whole vegetable king- 
dom, to universal nature. He wished to em- 
brace in a system, which he called the 
*' universal order of nature,** all species of 
existences, physical, organic, and intellectual, 
having for its object the determination of all 
the links that bound one object in nature to 
another. In the accomplishment of this ob- 
ject he hoped to secure the patronage of 
Louis XVI. and the co-operation of the 
Academy of Sciences ; and, in 1775, he laid 
his plan for publishing a great work before 
the Academy. " Twenty-seven volumes," 
says Cuvier, "developed the general rela- 
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tions and distribution of the objects in na* 
tare ; the history of 40,000 species were 
arranged in alphabetical order in 1 50 volumes; 
a universal vocabulary gave the explanation 
of 200,000 words. The whole was iUustrated 
with a great number of treatises and special 
memoirs, with 40,000 drawings and 30,000 
specimens fh>m the three kingdoms of na- 
ture." Such a mass of matter the Academy 
could not think of publishing, and recom- 
mended Adanson to publish onl^ that which 
was original in the work. To this proposition 
he would not accede, and "science," adds 
Cuvier, " will for a long time have to regret 
that he refused this advice." He continued 
labouring at this great work to his death. 
But he did not exclusively occupy himself in 
this labour. At various times he contributed 
numerous papers to the Memoirs of the 
Academy. The following are the most im- 
portant In 1759, on the Teredo Navalis, 
where he first pointed out the nature of this 
animal, and the mischief which it does by 
boring the wood of ships. In 1761, on the 
peculiar movements of a plant called a Tre- 
mella ; this plant was afterwards named hj 
Vaucher, Oscillatoria Adansonii In 1766, 
on the permanence of species. In 1773 and 
1779 he read two valuable papers on the red 
and white gums of Africa, known in Europe 
as gum Arabic and gum acacia; he described 
the trees from which these gums were ob- 
tained, and the mode of collecting them. 
He also contributed many papers on me- 
teorology and other departments of science. 
In 1761 he was engaged to write the bo- 
tanical articles for the supplement to the 
" Encyclopedic Raisonn^e." They only ex- 
tended to the letter C ; but it is to be re- 
gretted, from the great learning, deep re- 
search, and perfect knowledge of the subject 
displayed in these articles, that he was not 
induced to complete his part of the work. 

His mind was too active to be confined to 
one department of science. Whilst in Africa 
he discovered that the property of giving 
shocks possessed by the Silurus depended on 
electricity. He also discovered a means of 
obtaining a blue fecula from the indigo of 
Senegal He was the first to point out the 
electrical properties of the tourmaline, in a 
paper which was published under the name of 
the Due de Noya Carafa. His museum indi- 
cated the universality of his genius ; it consisted 
of 65,000 olgects in nature. These he wished 
to deposit in the Louvre, but was reposed. 

His manner of living was fhigal, and his 
means seem to have been small. In 1779 a 
pension was granted him by Louis XVI.; 
and, in 1782, he was entitled to a pension 
from the Academy. But the revolution came, 
and with it Adanson lost everything: his 
pensions were stopped ; his garden, in whicK^ 
he took much delight, and m which he had 
reared 130 varieties of mulberry trees, was 
destroyed. He felt this event acutely ; but 
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what grieved him most was, that he could 
not cany on his great work, not haying money 
enongh to purchase fire and candles. He is 
even said to have been so destitute, that had 
it not been for the care of an old domestic he 
must have perished. During this period he 
seems to have been lost to all who had be- 
fore known him; and on the reassembling 
of the Academy, when things became quiet, 
he was not present Inquiry was however 
set on foot, and he was at last found, but in 
such a miserable plight, that on being invited 
to attend a meeting of the Academy, he re- 
plied that he had ^'no shoes to come in." 
His circumstances became known to the 
government, and a pension was granted him; 
but he did not live lon^; to enjoy this bounty. 
The privations to which he had been sub- 
jected during the revolution brought on the 
disease called moUities ossium, or softening of 
the bones, which, after great suffering, termi- 
nated his existence on the dd of August, 
1806, in the eightieth year of his age. His 
dying request was, that nothing more should 
mark his grave than a garland composed of 
flowers from the fift^-eight fiunilies of plants 
which he had established. 

In person Adanson was small and well 
made ; he was lively and agreeable in his 
manners, and excelled in the accomplishments 
of society. "Indomitable courage,** says 
Cuvier, "infinite patience, an unpleasing 
eccentricity, ardent desire for a speedy re- 
putation, and a disdain for the means that 
would procure it, calmness in the midst of 
all kinds of privations and sufferings, were 
the characteristics of his mind." 

Adanson's reputation is perhaps not equal 
to his deserts. During his life Haller spoke 
of him as the worthy rival of Linnseus ; and 
Cuvier gave him a position that neither 
Buffon nor Linnaeus could pretend to occupy. 
But in Great Britain he has either been 
treated with contempt for his rivalry of 
LinnsBus, or so little known that a writer on 
botany so late as the year 1835 speaks of 
him as still living in Paris. Something, how- 
ever, in this respect, is undoubtedly due to 
the obstruction of intercourse between this 
country and France during and after the re- 
volution, as well as to the publication of the 
** Grenera Plantarum " of Jussieu, which carried 
out more fully the views of classification 
which Adanson had endeavoured to establish. 

Adanson's "Ordre Universel de la Na- 
ture** was never published, nor is it likely to 
be, on account of its vast extent We cannot, 
therefore, pronounce upon its merits ; but if 
we may judge of it from what he has written, 
it is not too much to suppose that it contains 
much matter that would yet be valitable to 
science. At the same time it must be re- 
gretted, that a genius and powers so great as 
those of Adanson should have been com- 
bined with an ambition that carried on their 
possessor in a course by which they were in 
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a great measure lost to mankind. (Cuvier, 
Eloge (TAdanwH ; Joyand, Notices aur la Vie 
tTAdaruont Dictionnaire des Contemporaina i 
Ersch und Gruber, Allgem. Encyclop. ; Smith's 
Correspondence of Linnctus; Siq)p. Encjjfc. 
JRaisonnie ; Bischoff, Lehrbuch der BolanOiS) 

E L 

ADARBI O^-IIM). [Isaac ben Samuel 
Adabbi.]. _ 

ADASHEV, ALEXAY THEDORO- 
VICH, called, by Prince Kurbsky a con- 
temporary writer, " an angel upon earth,** by 
Karamzin, " the ornament of his age and of 
humanity," was the minister and favourite 
of the Tzar Joann, or Ivan, the Fourth, of 
Russia, afterwards called the Terrible. In 
the year 1547 a frightful conflagration took 
place at Moscow, which destroyed great part 
of the city, and more than 1700 of the adult 
inhabitants. The wretched populace, neg- 
lected in their misery by the young Tzar, 
who was then in the eighteenth year of his 
age, and just emerged from a minority in 
which no care had been taken for his edu- 
cation, rose in revolt, and after murdering 
Prince George Glinsky, his uncle, rushed to 
the palace of Borobev, to demand the life of 
Glinsky*s mother, Anna, in the opinion that 
the fire had been produced by the sorceries 
oi that family. At this period, when the 
Tzar himself trembled in the palace of Bo- 
robev, a priest of the name of Sylvester ap- 
proached his person, and addressed him m 
terms of such awful eloquence, on the sin of 
his neglected duties, that the conscience of 
the sovereign was effectually aroused, and 
Sylvester, and Adashev his friend, who was 
at that time the chamberlain of Ivan, were 
placed at the head of the state. From that 
period a sort of golden age commenced for 
Russia. In an assembly of deputies fh>m all 
parts of the empire at the Lobnoe Miiysto, or 
public place of Moscow, the Tzar, ad<&essing 
Adashev in a singular speech, which is pre- 
served by the native chroniclers, told him that 
he committed to his hands the cause of the 
oppressed. " Fear not," he said, " the power- 
ful and the illustrious, who crush the poor, 
neither trust the poor man, who with lying 
tears calumniates the rich : search into all, 
and bring to me the truth, fearing the judg- 
ment of God.** One of the first measures of 
the new government was a revision of the 
law, which was formed into a code (the 
second code in Russian history) called the 
" Sudebnik," or " Book of Jud^ent,** the 
most remarkable provision of which was the 
privilege allowed to the citizens of every 
locality to choose from among themselves 
a " starost " or elder, and " tzayloval'niks,'* 
or " sworn-men,** to act concurrently 
with the judges appointed by the Tzar, a 
measure which was borrowed firom the con- 
stitution of the republics of Pskov and 
Novgorod. An ecclesiastical council was 
summoned for the reform of the church, 
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which came to resolutions for encouraging 
the foundation of schools, and prohibiting the 
erection of unnecessary churches. A Saxon 
of the name of Schlitt was despatched to 
Germany for the purpose of engaging artists, 
printers, and men of learning to come to 
Russia, and he obtained the permission of the 
Emperor Charles V. to do so, at the diet of 
Augsburg, but was thwarted in his design by 
the town council of Liibeck, who threw him 
into prison, as he was about to embark fh>m 
that port, and dispersed the hundred and 
twenty persons whom he had persuaded to 
accompany him on his return. In 1553, when 
the English, in the course of Chancellor's 
unsuccessftd search for a north-east passage, 
discovered Archangel, such advantageous 
terms were offered him by the government, 
that the commerce between ^igland and 
Russia immediately began, and has never 
since been interrupted. 

While all this was being effected in peace, 
Russia under the administration of Aduhev 
was no less successful in war. It was in 1552 
that, with the assistance of Adashev's father, 
Thedor Gregor'evich, the conquest of Kazan 
was effected, by which, after a tyranny of 
more than 300 years, the power of the Tartars 
in Russia was effectually broken. In 1553 
the Tsar fell dangerously ill, and began to 
fear that his infant son might be passed over 
in the succession in favour of his half-brother. 
He called the nobles before him, and re- 
proached them with this design, when Ada- 
shev's father boldly replied, " To you, sire, 
and ^our son, we shoidd be proud to }ield 
obedience, but not to the kin (^ the Tzaritsa, 
who would be sure to govern in the infant's 
name ; this it is that affrights us. In your 
own minority we drank too deep of the cup 
of misery to return to the government of 
usurping nobles." The Tzar recovered, and 
not only did not punish his minister, but 
even advanced him in honour; but it was 
observed that he never looked on him as a 
friend again. The Tzaritza, Anastasia, 
was also offended, who had been hitherto 
the warmest firiend and supporter of Sylvester 
and Adashev. From this time their influence 
declined. The coldness of the Tzar, fomented 
by the acts of AdasheVs enemies, continued 
increasing, till in the year 1560, it became 
so evident, that Adashev felt it desirable to 
leave the court, and obtained the command 
of the army, then carrying on hostilities 
against the Knights of the Sword, in Livonia, 
with the view, it ia supposed, of showing that 
though he had given his opinion a^nst that 
war, on the ground that no Christian power 
imght to be attacked till the Mohammedans 
were entirely overthrown, he was still ready 
to carry out the intentions of his sove- 
reign. Though thus in disgrace, Adashev 
was treated with such honour by the citizens 
of Livonia, that the hostility of his enemies was 
unabated. The death of the Tzaritza, Anas- 
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tasia, in the same year, suggested the idea of 
accusing him. They ascribed the event to 
Adashev, as her enemy and a sorcerer ; and 
as a proof of his sorcery, they alleged that by 
any other means it was impossible to obtain 
such an influence over the mind of the Tzar 
as he possessed. Adashev demanded to be 
oonfW>nted with his accusers, but this they per- 
suaded the Tzar to reflise, on the ground 
that he was so popular with the nation and 
army that no one would have the boldness 
to accuse him to his face ; and that his power 
of fascination over the sovereign was such, 
that, under the influence of his eyes, Ivan 
would be unable to condemn him. In a sin- 
gular letter to Prince Kurbsky, Ivan him- 
self supported the truth of this insinuation. 
He also said that '* during the administration 
of Adashev and Silvester, the kingdom had 
been without a king, there had only been a 
slave on the throne, but that he was now re- 
solved to cease to be a boy at the ^ears of 
manhood, and to throw off &e yoke imposed 
upon him by a hypocritical priest, and an 
ungrateful servant'* It is remarked by Ka- 
ramzin, that this is the highest panegyric 
ever bestowed upon Adashev and Sylvester, 
as it shows that the merit of their admirable 
measures was entirely their own. Adashev 
was finally condemned unheard ; but the Tzar 
conld not yet resolve upon throwing off all 
shame, and merely sent him orders to remain 
at FeUin in Livonia, fh>m which he waa 
shortly afterwards removed to and imprisoned 
at Dorpat, where in about two months he died 
of a fever, a. d. 1561. It was rumoured by 
his enemies, that finding himself detected, the 
sorcerer had taken poison ; but this report, and 
a supposition that he was poisoned by order 
of Ivan, seem to be equally unfounded. After 
his deaOi, the Tzar threw off all restraint, and 
became the monster known in history as 
Ivan the Terrible. (Karamzin, htoriifa Go- 
wudarstva Boas^skagOf Sd edit viii. 100, &c, 
iz. 17, &c; Usmalov, Russkatfa Istar^fo, ii 
56, &C. ; Article by Tazmkov, in Russiaii 
Entnkhpedechesl^LexikoH, i. 179-181.) T. W. 
ADASHEV, DANIEL THEDOROVICH, 
the younger brother of Alexay Adashev. 
He crushed an insurrection of the Kazan 
Tartars in 1553, a year after their conqnest, 
and served in the war of Livonia in 1558. In 
the year 1559 he was sent with an army of 
8000 men against the Crim Tartar*. He 
embarked at a spot near the present Kre- 
menchug, in vessels built in that then deso- 
late neighbourhood, under his own direction, 
floated down to the mouth of the Dnieper, 
took two vessels on the Black Sea, and in* 
spired the inhabitants with such alarm that 
they fled to the woods and the mountains. 
For a fortnight he ravaged the western part 
of the Crimea, burned the villages, seized 
the flocks and the men, and set ftee the 
Russian and Lithuanian prisoners; and finally, 
loading his vessel with booty, set out cm hu 
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return towards Oczakow, or OchakoY. Mean- 
while the Tartar khan, Devlet Girey, be- 
coming apprised of the smallness of his 
numbers, collected his forces, and pursued 
him along the banks of the Dnieper. Adashev 
slowly keeping his course, maintained a 
running fight with the Tartars, kept clear of 
the cataracts, and when he arriTed at Mo- 
nastery Island offered battle, but the Elhan 
declined it The news of this bold expedition 
was received at Moscow with transports of 
triumph, and the Tzar Joann Vasil'iyich 
ordered a public thanksgiving. Two years 
after, these services were rewarded with the 
block. Immediately after the death of Alezay 
Adashev, in 1561, the Tzar commenced a per- 
secution against all his relatives and friends. 
A widow of the name of Maria Lyakovitza, 
known as a friend of Alexay's, was accused 
of plotting to destroy the Tzar by means of 
sorcery, and put to death, together with 
her five sons. Her execution was shortly 
followed by that of Daniel Adashev and his 
son, a boy of twelve years of age, as con- 
cerned in the same plot, of the three brothers 
of Alexay's wife, and of Ivan Shishkin, one 
of his relations, together with his wife and 
children. (Karamzin, Istoriya Goaudarstva 
jRo89iyskago^ 2d edit. viii. 295, &c. ix.21.; Ar- 
ticle by Yazuikov, in Russian Enisikhpe- 
decheshf Lexikon, i. 181. 182.) T. W. 

ADDA, one of the kings of that part of 
Northumbria which is called Bemicia. He 
was a son of Ida, who was sovereign of both 
parts of Northumbria ; and his sera is the 
middle of the sixth century. Little more 
than the name is come down to us. J. H. 

ADDA, IL CONTE FRANCESCO D', 
distinguished as a poet, a painter, and a 
soldier; he painted historical subjects, and 
imitated the style of Lionardo da Vinci. He 
executed the altar-piece of the Dominican 
church of Santa Mana delle Grazie in Milan, 
representing John the Baptist (Lanzi, 
Storia Pittonca deUa ItaUcu) R. N. W. 

AD-DEMI'RF (Mohammed Ibn Miira 
Ibn lu Ibn 'Abdi-l-k£dir), sumamed Ke- 
malu-d-din (complement of the ikith), Abu- 
1-baka, and Abu 'Abdillah, a celebrated 
Arabian naturalist, was bom at Demir, a 
town near Damietta, in Egypt, about the 
middle of the fourteenth century of our 
lera. He wrote several works on various 
branches of natural history, the best known 
of which is a dictionary entitled ** Hayatu-1- 
haywan" ("The Lives of living Creatures"). 
There are copies of this work in the British 
Museum, in the Bodleian library, and most 
other libraries of Europe. Few, however, 
contain the concise but valuable history of 
the khalUs of the houses of Umeyyah and 
'Abbas, which Ad-dcmiri introduces under 
the article "iwaz" (goose). The work of 
Ad-demiri was abridged by Mohammed Ibn 
'Abdi-1-kadir Ibn Mohammed Al-hanJf! (the 
Hanifite), called also Ad-demiri, from Demir. 
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the place of his birth, who entitled his 
abridgment " Hiwiyatu-l-hossan min Hayatu- 
1-haywan," ("The excellent Collector from 
the 'Hayatu-l-ha3rwan,' or the Lives of living 
Creatures**), and by several others, whose 
names are given by H^ji Khalfah. {Diet 
Ency, voc " Hayat") Ad-demiri's work is 
more valuable for the historical and biogra- 
phical dictionary which it contains, than for 
any new &cts on the science of which it 
treats ; it abounds with blunders, which have 
not escaped the Arabian naturalists ; one of 
them, named Ahmed Al-afkarbi, wrote a 
critique of it Assenrani was the first scholar 
in Europe who published extracts from Ad- 
demiri, in his "Bib. Clem. Fatic Catal." 
ii. 251. Tychsen printed also a few at the 
end of his " Elementa Lin^uss Arabics ; ** 
and in the French translation of Oppian's 
" Cynegetica," by Belin de Ballu, some in- 
teresting fragments were given in French by 
De Sacy. Lastly, Samuel Bochart made 
great use of it for his " Hierozoicon.*' There 
is a Persian translation of Ad-demiri's work 
by Hakim Shah Mohammed Kazwini, who 
added considerably to it. Ad-demiri died in 
▲.H. 808 (a.d. 1405-6). He professed the 
sect of Shafi' H^ji. (Haji Khalfah, Diet Ency. 
sub. voc. " Hayat j " D'Herbelot, Bib, Or. voc. 
"Demiri.**) P. de G. 

ADDINGTON, ANTHONY, M.D., was 
educated at Trinity College, Oxford, where 
he took the degree of M. A. on May 13. 
1740, and of M. D. on January 24. 1 744. He 
was subsequeotly admitted a fellow of the 
College of Physicians, and commenced prac- 
tice in London, but was compelled by ill 
health to remove to the country. He then 
retired to Reading, where he derived a large 
income from his profession, until his death m 
1790. Dr. Addington was the father of the 
present Lord Sidmouth. He devoted his at- 
tention particularly to the treatment of in- 
sanity, and was one of the physicians called 
in to see George IIL when he first showed 
symptoms of mental aberration. 

Dr. Addington was the confidential friend 
and adviser of Lord Chatham, and took a 
principal part in negotiating a coalition be- 
tween that nobleman and Lord Bute. He 
was unsuccessful in his endeavours, and 
appears to have made himself enemies, by the 
account of the matter which he published, 
under the title of " An authentic Account of 
the Part taken hj the late Earl Chatham in 
a Transaction which passed in the beginning 
of the year 1778." He was the author of 
" An Essay on the Sea Scurvy, wherein is 
proposed an easy method of curing that dis- 
temper at sea, and of preserving water sweet 
for any cruise or voyage." Reading, 1753, 
8vo. In this work he describes the disease 
rather firom the accounts of others than frvnn 
his own observation. In its treatment he 
recommends depletion, with the employment 
of sea-water as a purgative, and drink* ad- 
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dolated with muriAtic acid. He conceives 
meat to be injurious, but regards biscuit aa 
food suitable to persons affected with scurry. 
He asserts that the addition of an ounce and 
a half of muriatic acid to a tun of water, will 
prevent its putrefaction, and preserve it sweet 
for any length of time. The book does not 
possess any great merit. {GentlenuuCs Ma- 
gazine^ vol. xlviii. p. 445. ; and voL Ix. pp. 
283. 870.) C. W. 

ADDINGTON, STEPHEN, D.D., a dis- 
senting minister of some eminence, was the 
son of Samuel Addington, a tradesman of 
Northampton, and a member of the congre- 
gation, in that town, of which Dr. Doddridge, 
a well-known name, was the pastor. Dr. 
Doddridge was also the conductor of an 
academy for the education of young men in- 
tended for the dissenting ministry, which 
academy Addington entered in 1746, being 
then of the age of sixteen. After having spent 
the period usually allotted to study in the dis- 
senting academies, he settled as pastor of a 
cong^gation at Spaldwick, in Huntingdon- 
shire, from which place he removed, in 1752, 
to Market Harborough, where the longest and 
happiest period of lus life was passed. He 
had a large congregation, to whom his ser- 
vices were very acceptable, and amon^ 
whom he was very useful. To these duties 
he soon added those of a school. 

After living nine-and-twenty years at 
Harborough, where he was very popular, 
both there and in the country around, being 
thought by some to have much of the spirit 
and manner of Doddridge, he accepted an 
invitation to become pastor of an Independent 
congregation in London, which met at a 
chapel in Miles-lane, Cannon-street, where 
he settled in November, 1781. In 1783 he 
was induced to attempt the education of youth 
for the dissenting ministry. A house was 
taken for the purpose at Mile End. This 
appointment he was, however, glad to resign 
in 1790 ; and the institution was transferred 
to Hoxton. His health was failing; and, 
though much esteemed by manv friends, the 
popularity which he had enjoyed in the 
Country appears not to have followed him in 
London. He died on February 6. 1796, and 
was buried in the g^at non-conformist ceme- 
tery in Bunhill Fields. 

Besides various useful school-books and 
single sermons, Dr. Addington is the author 
of the following works: — ** A Dissertation 
on the Religious Knowledge of the Ancient 
Jews and Patriarchs, containing an Enquiry 
into the Evidence of their Belief and Ex- 
pectation of a Future State," 4to. 1757 ; 
^ Maxims, Religious and Prudential,*' 12mo. ; 
'* Eusebes to Philetus, Letters fh>m a Father 
to a Son, on a Devout Temper and Life," 
l2mo. 1761 ; '' The Christian Minister's 
Reasons for baptizing Infimts," 12mo. 1772; 
" A practical Treatise on Afflictions and 
Recovery, with Hymns," 12mo. 1779 ; "The 
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Life of Paul the Apostie," 8vo. 1784. This 
last is considered his best work. {The Pro- 
testant Dissenters* Magazine^ iii. 80.; Wilson's 
Dissenting Churches, L 499. ; where is a full 
account of Dr. Addington's life and character.) 

J. H. 

ADDISON, JOSEPH, was the eldest s(m 
of the Reverend Lancelot Addison, and was 
bom at the parsonage of Milston in Wiltshire, 
of which his father was then rector, on the 
1st of May, 1672. It is asserted by Thomas 
Tyers, in his "Historical Essay on Mr. 
Addison," that he was at first supposed to 
have been bom dead; and it appears that 
even after he revived he was thought so little 
likely to live, that they had him baptised the 
same day.^ He was put to school, first at the 
neighbouring town of Amesbury, then at 
Salisbury, then, as Dr. Johnson was informed, 
at Lichfield, though probably only for a short 
time, on his fa&er being made dean of 
Lichfield, and removing thither with his 
fiunily in 1683 ; and thence he was sent to 
the Charter-house (not however upon the 
foundation) either in that or the following 
year. At the Charter-house he made his 
first acquaintance with Steele, whose name 
their long fHendship and the literary laboors 
in which they were associated have for ever 
united with his. 

In 1689 he was entered of Queen's Col- 
lege, Oxford (the same to which his fkther 
had belonged) ; 'but two years after he was 
elected a demy (or scholar^ of Magdalen 
College, on the recommendation of Dr. Lan- 
caster, afterwards provost of Queen's, who 
had been struck by some of Addison's Latin 
verses which he accidentally met with. To 
a date not lonp^ subsequent to this belong 
some both of his Latin and of his English 
poems that have been preserved, though they 
were not all published till many years after- 
wards. His first printed performance was a 
short address to Dryden, in English verse, 
which is dated Mag. ColL Oxon. June 2. 
1693, and which Dryden inserted in tiie Sd 
vol. of his " Miscellany Poems," published 
in that year (p. 245. of the fourth edition, 
1716). The 4th vol. of the "Miscellany 
Poems" contains (pp. 6 — 17.) " A Transla- 
tion of all Vir^'s Fourth Georgic, except 
the story of Anstseus, by Mr. J. Addison, of 
Mag. Coll. Oxon. ; " Qjp. 20—22.) " A Song 
for St Cecilia's Day, at Oxford, by Mr. J. 
Addison -, " and (pp. 288 — ^292.) " An Account 
(in verse) of the greatest English Poets," by 
tiie same, dated April 3. 1694, and addressed 
to Mr. H. S., whom the writer styles his 
" dearest Harry," and who is no other than 
Sacheverell, the afterwards fiunous high, 
church parson. A verse translation by Sache- 
verell, of a portion of the first Georgic, 
dedicated to Dryden, is given in the same 
volume of the " Miscellany Poems " (p. 148.), 
in which Addison's first printed verses ap. 
peared. Spence {Anecdotes, edited by Singer, 
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p. 50.) reports Pope to have stated that the 
letter to Sacheverell was not printed till after 
Addison's death ; and this account has been 
commonly repeated. Pope is said to have 
added, " I dare say he would not hare suffered 
it to be printed had he been living ; for he 
himself used to speak of it as a poor thing. 
He wrote it when he was very young ; and, 
as such, gave the characters of some of our 
best poets in it only by hearsay. Thus, his 
character of Chaucer is diametrically opposite 
to the truth; he blames him for want of 
humour. The character he gives of Spencer 
is false too ; and I have heard him say that 
he never read Spencer till fifteen years after 
he wrote it" It was not likely that the 
poem should have thus become the subject of 
conversation between Pope and Addison if 
it had not been printed, and if Addison, as 
is intimated, would gladly have concealed its 
existence. In other respects also the account 
here attributed to Pope is incorrect Chancer 
is not blamed for want of humour ; he is ex- 
pressly called ** a merry bard; " and it is only 
affirmed that his wit has become obscure and 
his jests ineffective from, the rust that has 
^rown over his langbage. Spencer certainly 
18 treated as a mere ^barian, and without 
the most distant suspicion of any of his real 
qualities. The most ambitious passage is 
that relating to Milton, beginning — 
** Bat Milton next, with high and hiiugfaty tCalks, 
Unfettered In mi^estlc numbers walks : " 

a part of which has been often quoted. It is 
worth notice as evincing that the Paradise Lost 
was generally appreciated (for it has all the 
air of expressing a common or universal 
opinion) long before the appearance of the 
critical papers in the " Spectator," which many 
people suppose first taught the nation to 
understand and admire their great epic poet 
To this period of Addison's life is also 
assigned his short and superficial " Essay on 
the Georgics," which Dryden published, in 
1 697, with his translation of Virgil, stating (in 
the dedication to the ^neis) that it had been 
given him by a worthy friend who desired 
to have his name concealed ; and the prose 
arguments throughout the translation, similar- 
ly acknowledged, were likewise furnished by 
Addison. Although he did not name Addison 
in reference to Uiese contributions, Dryden 
in his " Postscript to the Reader," printed at 
the end of his translation, pays a compliment 
to ** the most ingenious Mr. Addison of Ox- 
ford," after whose bees, he says, his own later 
swarm is scarcely worth the hiving, alluding 
to the version of the fourth Georgic. About 
this time also were written some, at least, of 
the Latin poems which were first printed, 
under Addison's own care, in the second 
volume of the ** Mnsarum Anglicanarum 
Analecta," published in 1699: — the "Baro- 
metri Descriptio ; " '* nvy/iowyfptufofmxioj sive 
Prselium inter Pygmsos et Grues com- 
missom ;" ** Sphsristerium " (" Tlie Bowling 
vou I. 



Green ") ; " Machinse Gesticulantes " (** The 
Puppet Show"); and two or three other 
shorter pieces. That on the peace of Rys- 
wick, entitled ** Pax Gulielmi Auspiciis £u- 
ropsB reddita," also contained in that col- 
lection, had, we believe, been printed before, 
in 1697. 

Addison took his degree of M. A. 14th 
February, 1693 ; and at this time it was his 
intention to enter the church, as he intimates 
in the conclusion of his letter to Sacheverell. 
There has been some dispute about the 
motives which changed this purpose $ his 
friend and literary executor, Tickell (Pre- 
face to his collected works), represents him 
as having been actuated by a " remarkable 
seriousness and modesty," which made him 
think the duties of the priesthood too weighty 
for him. Steele, however (Prefleuse to the 
second edition of 7^ Drummer), insists that 
the true reason was the interference of Lord 
Halifax (then Mr. Charles Montague), who 
held out more inviting prospects to him in 
another direction. Appealing to Congreve, 
to whom the prefitce is addressed, Steele says, 
" As you were the inducement of his becoming 
acquainted with my Lord Halifiax, I doubt not 
but you remember the warm instances that 
noble lord made to the head of the college, 
not to insist upon Mr. Addison's going into 
orders." Soon after this introduction to Mon- 
tague he addressed, in 1695, a poem to Lord 
Keeper Somers on one of King William's 
campaigns, which was followed in 1697 by 
the Latin verses on the peace of Rpwick, 
already mentioned ; but it was not till after 
two years more of expectation, or, at least, of 
getting nothing, that he at last obtained 
through Somers a pension from the crown of 
300/. a-year, to enable him to travel. He 
first took up his residence for above a year 
at Blois, probably, as Johnson suggests, to 
learn the French language. Spence (Anec* 
dotes, p. 184.) gives the following account as 
received from the Abbe Philippeaux, who 
remembered him there : '* He would rise as 
early as between two and three in the height 
of summer, and lie abed till between eleven 
and twelve in the depth of winter. He was 
untalkative whilst here, and often thoughtful ; 
sometimes so lost in thought that I have come 
into his room and staid five minutes there 
before he has known any thing of it He 
had his masters generally at supper with 
him, kept very little company beside, and had 
no amour whilst there that I know of; and 
I think I should have known it if he had had 
any." It must have been before his going 
abroad, we may here observe, that Addison 
acquired his habit of indulgence in wine, if 
what Spence was told by Dennis (Anecdotes, 
p. 45.) be true, that although Dryden was 
generally an extremely sober man, for the 
last ten years of his life, during which he was 
much acquainted with Addison, he drank with 
him more than he ever used to do, ** probably 
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so far 88 to hasten his end." But this account 
would carry os back to Addison's nineteenth 
▼ear, which seems an early date for either 
his hard drinking, or so great an intimacy 
with Dryden. 

Addison remained abroad, principally in 
Italy, till the death of King William, in the 
spring of 1702, deprived him both of his 
pension and of an appointment which he 
expected to receive as secretary to Prince 
Eugene. Swift, in some lines quoted by 
Tyers, affirms that he was compelled by 
his pecuniary difficulties to become the 
tutor of a trayelling squire ; and the mean- 
ness of his appearance when he returned to 
England is said to have given visible testi- 
mony of his poverty. While abroad, he 
wrote, in 1701, his "Letter from Italy "to 
Montague, which has generally been re- 
garded as the happiest of his poetical pro- 
ductions. During his residence in Italy, 
also, he is said to have written his " Dialogues 
on Medals," which, however, were not pub- 
lished till after his death. Signor Ficoroni 
told Spence {Anecdotet, p. 93.) that he did 
not go any depth in that study : " All the 
knowledge he had of that kind," said Ficoroni, 
** I believe he had from me, and I did not 
give him above twenty lessons upon that 
Buliject" Here, too, according to Tickell, he 
wrote the first four acts of his Cato ; and 
Tonson told Spence (AnecdateSf p. 46.) that 
he actually saw them when he met Addison, 
accidentally, on his return, at Rotterd&m. 
But Dr. Young, in a note which Spence has 
appended to this statement, assures us that, 
to his knowledge, all the five acts were written 
at Oxford, and sent from thence to Dryden. 
If so, it would have been interesting to know 
what Dryden thought of the play, of which, 
when the author brought it to Pope, as just 
finished, many years after, that poet gave it as 
his opinion that he had better not act it, and 
that he would p^et reputation enough by only 
printing it, thmking the lines well written, 
but the piece not theatrical enough (Spence, 
p. 196). Notwithstanding Young's confident 
assertion, it seems certain that the fifth act 
was either not written at all till long after the 
time of which he speaks, or was, at least, 
entirely re-written at a much later date. 

Very soon after his return from Italy, 
Addison published his " Travels," inscribing 
the volume to Lord Somers. It was at first 
received somewhat coldly ; but Tickell states 
that the price rose to five times its original 
amount before the second edition appeared. 
His friends, however, bein^ now out of power, 
nothing was done for Addison for some time, 
and how he managed to subsist we are not 
informed. The first thing we hear of him 
is his engagement by Godolphin, on the 
recommendation of Lord Halifistx, to cele- 
brate title victory of Blenheim, gained in 
August 1704, which produced his poem 
entitled " The Campaign," published in the 
822 



end of that or beginning of the following 
year. This performance brought him a 
great accession of fame ; and it also opened 
to him a career of prosperity which was 
never interrupted. While the poem was 
still unfinished, being advanced only to the 
celebrated simile of the angel, which occurs 
a little past the middle, it was read or com- 
municated to Godolphin, who was so pleased 
with it that he immediately appointed the 
author to the place of one of the excise 
commissioners of appeal, just become vacant 
by the death of Locke. Locke died on the 
28th of October, and it appears that the new 
commission in which Addison's name was 
inserted was made out on the 16th of No- 
vember (Beatson's Political Index^ ii. 375.). 
This post, it may be presumed, was very 
nearly or altogether a sinecure; Addison, 
whose duties were perhaps done for him by 
the other four commissioners, continued to 
hold it till he lost all his appointments on the 
change of ministry in 1710. In 1705 he is 
said by Niceron, in " Memoires des Hommes 
Ulustres" (xxxL 71.), to have attended Hali- 
fax to Hanover ; but the fact, though it has 
been generally admitted, would seem to be 
more than doubtful if it rest only on that 
authority. In the following year, 1706, ac- 
cording to Tickell, he was selected to be 
under-secretary to Sir Charles Hedges, se- 
cretary of state ; and when Hedges was, in 
December of that year, succeeded by the 
Earl of Sunderland, Addison continued to 
serve under the new secretary. The ** Bio- 
graphia Britannica," however, is mistaken in 
representing Hedges as having been newly ap- 
pointed to office when Addison became under- 
secretary ; he had been secretary of state since 
May, 1702. In 1707 Addison published, 
anonymously, a pamphlet in support of the 
government, entitled ** The Present State of 
tiie War," which, although he is not known 
to have acknowledged it during his life, is 
printed in Tickell's edition of his collected 
works. This year, also, he wrote and pub- 
lished his opera of " Rosamond," by way of an 
attempt to supersede or cope with the Italian 
opera by a similar combination of music and 
recitative in the vernacular tongue; but, 
although the poetry has since been greatly 
admired, the piece was unsuccessful when 
brought out upon the stage, principally, it is 
said, owing to the indifferent style in which 
the songs were set to music. It has since 
been reset by Arnold. Besides his prinxary 
or more professed object of rivalling the Italian 
opera, Addison took an opportunity, in this 
production, of paying his court to the master 
of the ministry, the Duke of Marlborough, 
whose praises it celebrated in a very flatter- 
ing stram, and to whose wife, the celebrated 
Dnchess Sarah, the author inscribed it on 
its publication. About the same time, the 
*'Biographia Britannica" states, he assisted 
Steele in his comedy of the " Tender Uus- 
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band;'* but that drama was pablished two | 
years before " Rosamond." Addison wrote the 
prologue spoken when it was acted at Drury 
Lane ; and when it was soon after published, 
Steele dedicated it to his friend, in an address 
in which he acknowledges that he had been i 
indebted to him for several of the most sue- ! 
cessful scenes. In the beginning of the year | 
1709, when the Earl (afterwards Marquis) of 
Whiurton, father of the more notorious duke, ' 
who some years later became, for a short I 
time, the patron of Young, went oyer as Lord | 
Lieutenant to Ireland, 'he took Addison with , 
him as his secretary ; and the latter was, at 
the same time, appointed to the sinecure 
office of keeper of tiie records in Birmingham ^ 
Tower, with a salary augmented to 300L a : 
year. He was in Dublin when the "* Tatler " | 
was commenced in London by Steele, on j 
the 12th of April ; and Addison is said to 
have detected his friend by a remark on 
Virgil in one of the papers, which he recol- 
lected having communicated to him : it may | 
be found in Na 6., published 23d April, i 
1709. Addison soon after became a con- | 
tribntor ; his first paper formed part of No. | 
20., which appeared on the 26th of May, and , 
he soon took a larger share in the work ^ 
than any other writer, except Steele. In his ; 
pre&ce to the first coUected edition, Steele 
acknowledged his obligations with his cha- 
racteristic generosity and warmth of expres- 
sion: — "I have only one gentleman, who 
will be nameless, to thank for any frequent 
assistance to me, which, indeed, it would 
have been barbarous in him to have denied 
to one with whom he has lived in an intimacy 
fh)m childhood, considering the great ease 
with which he is able to despatch the most 
entertaining pieces of this nature. This good 
office he performed with such force of genius, 
humour, wit, and learning, that I fared like 
a distressed prince who calls in a powerful 
neighbour to his aid : — I was undone by my 
auxiliary ; when I had once called him in, I 
could not subsist without dependence on 
him." Yet Addison's contributions to the 
** Tatler ** scarcely amount to a fourth part 
of Steele's. We may here complete the ac- 
count of the literary partnership of the two | 
fHends in the other periodical papers to , 
which the success of this first undertidung in 
that line gave birth. The ^ Tatler," published , 
thrice a week, was dropped with the 271st , 
number, published 2d January, 1711 ; the , 
first number of the ^ Spectator " appeared on , 
the Ist of March following, and it was con- , 
tinned at the rate of a paper every day, ex- | 
cept Sundays, till the 6th of December, 1712, , 
when it was concluded with number 555. 
The quantity of Addison's contributions to , 
this first series of the " Spectator " probably 
rather exceeds that of Steele's, and does not 
amount to much less than half of the work. To 
the first volume of the ** Guardian," extending, 
also at the rate of six papers a week, fh>m the 
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12th of March, 1713, to the 15th of June in 
the same year, he contributed one paper only ; 
but of the ninety-two papers composing the 
second and concluding volume, about fifty 
are assigned to Addison. The '' Guardian " 
terminated with No. 175., published the Ist 
of October, 1713 ; and then the "Spectator" 
was revived on the 18th of June, 1714, and 
carried on, as a thrice-a-week paper, till the 
20th of December. Of the eighty papers 
composing the second series of the " Specta- 
tor" (to which Steele did not contribute), 
Addison is understood to have written twenty- 
four, all published before the 1st of October ; 
he is not supposed to have had any concern 
with the work for the remaining three months 
of its existence. 

A change in the political world had left 
him abundant leisure for literature during the 
greater part of the time that these publica- 
tions were going on. The ministerial revo- 
lution which took place in the summer of 

1710, although it was not completed till the 
dismissal of-Godolphin in the beginning of 
August, appears to have jerked Addison out 
of office at the first shock : a new board of 
commissioners of appeal was appointed on 
the 25th of May, firom which he was left out, 
and we may conjecture that he lost his Irish 
secretaryslup and his place of keeper of the 
records about the same time. From this date 
he remained without any public employment 
for more than four years; which interval, 
however, offers a few matters requiring notice 
besides his connection with the " Tatler," 
** Spectator," and ** Guardian." In September 
and October, 1710, he took his revenge on the 
new Tory ministry in a series of anonymous 
papers, five in all, published under the title of 
" The Whig Examiner," which are, of all the 
effusions of his wit and humour, perhaps the 
most exuberant and the most caustic In 

1711, he purchased an estate at Bilton, in 
Warwickshire, for 10,000iL : it is difficult to 
understand where he got the money, or any 
part of it, although he is said to have been 
assisted by his brother Gulston, who was go- 
vernor of Madras. Gulston had obtained 
the appointment, according to Oldmixon, 
through his brother's interest ; and this writer 
adds that when he died Addison got six or 
seven thousand pounds by the sale of his 
effects. ** The first printed account of Addi- 
son's," says Tyers, alluding perhaps to the 
article in the " General Biographical Dic- 
tionary," ** supposes that the death of his bro- 
ther in the East Indies put him into plentiful 
circumstances." Early in 1 7 12, his acquaint- 
ance with Pope commenced; he had already 
lived on intimate terms with Pope's friend 
Swift, while in Ireland, notwithstanding the 
opposition of their politics ; and Pope and 
he were probably now brought together by 
Steele. In April, 1713, occurred one of the 
most memorable events in Addison's history, 
— the performance and publication of his tra- 
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gedyof"Cato." The^BiographiaBritaiinica,'' 
Johnson, and most of the accounts state that 
it had a run of thirty-five successlye nights ; 
but, according to Baker's ** Biographia Dra- 
matical* (Re^'s edition), the number of times 
it was acted during its first run iras only 
eighteen. Be this as it may, there is no 
doubt about its having been received with 
immense applause ; to -which it is equally 
undoubted tliat the political feeling of the 
moment contributed no inconsiderable share. 
" The Whigs," as Johnson puts it, " ap- 
plauded every line in which liberty was 
mentioned, as a satire on the Tories ; and the 
Tories echoed every clap to show that the 
satire was unfelt" This year, too, Addison 
wrote another political pamphlet, ** The late 
Trial and Conviction of Count Tariff" an 
attack upon the French commercial treaty, 
which, although published without his name, 
has been authenticated as his by being in- 
cluded in the complete edition of his works 
published by his executor after his death. 

After the death of Queen Anne, in August, 
1714, he was appointed secretary to the lords 
of the regenc}r; and when King George 
came over, it is said that there was some 
thought of making him secretary of state, if 
he could have been prevailed upon to accept 
the post This is distinctly asserted by 
Tyers, and some particulars are given con- 
firmatory of the story, in his " Historical 
Essa^," pp. 53 — 55. He was, in fact, re- 
appomted in the first instance to his former 
office of secretary to the lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, now the Earl of Sunderland, under 
whom he had already served in another de- 
partment; and when this arrangement was 
broken up by the almost immediate removal 
of Sunderland, Addison was made one of the 
lords of trade early in 1715. It was in the 
month of June of that year that the memor- 
able incident occurred of the publication by 
Tickell of a translation of the first book of 
the niad, suspected to have been written by 
Addison, at the same moment at which the 
fijvt volume of Pope's translation came out ; 
a proceeding which turned a coldness that 
had for some time subsisted between Addison 
and Pope into a complete separation, and is 
understood to have prompted the well-known 
lines in which the character of Addison is 
sketched with so much severity by Pope, now 
inserted in the Prologue to the Satires, 
which was not published till after Addi- 
son's death, although this particular passage 
was certainly written and also handed about 
some years before that event The most 
minute and elaborate investigation of the 
circumstances of this curious affair is con- 
tained in a long note on the article " Addi- 
son" in Kippis's edition of the " Biographia 
Britannica," which is known to have been 
drawn up by Sir William Blackstone. (See, 
also, Spence's Anecdotes, pp. 146 — 149.) In 
this same year, 1715, too, was published, and 
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likewise brought out on the stage, though with 
no success, the comedy of *' The Drummer, 
or the Haunted House," which Addison gave 
to Steele, and which the latter reprinted in 
1722, with a prefiice addressed to Congreve, 
stating his conviction of its being by Addi- 
son, after it had been omitted in Tickell's 
collection. No doubt is now entertained that 
Addison is really the author of this piece : 
indeed, we have direct evidence of his having 
acknowledged it as his ; — Theobald, in a note 
upon the first act of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
** Scornful Lady," speaking of the character 
of Savil, states that Addison told him he 
had sketched out his character of Vellum in 
" The Drummer" purely from that modeL 
These speculations on die public discern- 
ment, however, did not occupy all his lei- 
sure. On the 23d of September in this 
year, soon after the breaking out of the re^ 
bellion, he commenced a poUtical periodical 
paper, in defence of the established govern- 
ment, under the title of " The Freeholder," 
which he kept up with great spirit, at the 
rate of two numbers a week, till the 29th of 
June in the next year. On the 2d of August, 
17 16, he married Charlotte, countess-dowager 
of Warwick and Holland (who had been a 
widow fbr fifteen years), after a long suit, 
which Johnson quotes Spence's MS. as re- 
presenting to have commenced in Addison*8 
acting as tutor to her son, the young earl ; 
although it does not appear at what time of 
his life he could well have been employed in 
that capacity, unless, indeed, we are to adopt 
the notion of Tyers, who seems to think that 
the earl may have been the person to whom 
Swift speaks of Addison having acted as 
travelling tutor before his return from 
Italy in 1702. In the printed edition of 
" Spence's Anecdotes," all that we find (p. 48.) 
is an assertion of Tonson, the bookseller, that 
he had thoughts of getting the lady '* from 
his first being recommended into the family.** 
The marriage made him nominal master of 
the mansion saw called Holland House, but 
is understood to have added nothing to his 
happiness ; the countess, it seems, holding it 
to be her right, or her duty, to make up for 
her condescension in giving him her hand 
by never forgetting the difference of their 
rank in her after behaviour. 

On the 16th of April, 1717, after the 
breaking up of the administration of Walpole 
and Townshend, Addison was elevated to a 
place in the new cabinet as one of the prin- 
cipal secretaries of state, Sunderland being 
the other. Pope told Spence (Anecdateg, 
p. 47.) that Addison accepted this appoint- 
ment ** to oblige the Countess of Warwick, 
and to qualiiy himself to be owned for her 
husband." It was, in his opinion, ** the worst 
step Addison ever took : " even his marriage 
Itself is not stated to have been mentioned as 
an exception. Tyers gives a passage from a 
letter written about the time by l^y V, W. 
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Montague to Pope, in ivhich she says, "I , (Spence's Anecdotes^ p. 192.) But his health 
know that the post was almost offered to him soon completely gave way ; he was attacked 
before. Such a post as that, and such a by a shortness of breath, which was followed 



wife as the countess, do not seem^ to be 
in prudence eligible for a man that is asth- 
matic ; and we may see the day when he 
will be heartily glad to resign them both." 



by a dropsy; and he expired, at Holland 
House, on the 17th of June, 1719. Tyers 
mentions that Tacitus Gordon (that is, Gor- 
don the translator of Tacitus), used to say 



Addison was first returned to parliament j that he killed himself drinking the Widow 
for Lostwithiel, at the general election in j Trueby*s water (for a eulogy upon the 
1708 ; but, after sitting from 18th Novem- { virtues of which tiie reader may consult the 
ber, 1708, to 20th December, 1709, he was i "Spectator," No. 329.) By the Countess of 
declared to have been not duly elected; j Warwick (Charlotte, only daughter of Sir 
he was then returned for Malmesbury, on a ' Thomas Middleton, of Chirk Castle, Denbigh- 
vacancy occurring for that place, in March, shire, and a grand-daughter of Sir Orlando 
1710, within a month of the close of the | Bridgman, keeper of the great seal in the 
same parliament ; and he continued to repre- | reign of Charles II., who survived him se- 
sent Malmesbury till his death, having been ! vend years) Addison left a daughter, who 
re-elected in 1710, 1714, 1715, 1716 (on his '■ died unmarried in 1797. Tyers (p. 56.) quotes 
being made a lord of trade), and 1717 (on ; Oldnuxon as stating, in his " History of Eng- 
being made secretary of state and a privy , land," that to this daughter and to Lady War- 
counsellor). It was the Marquis of Wharton, < wick he left his fortune, amounting to about 
Young told Spence, who first got him a seat ' 12,000/. ; and he further mentions (p. 63.) 
in the House of Commons. {Anecdotes, p. 350.) that Mr. Symonds, professor of Modem His- 
But he never spoke in the House (although tory at Cambridge, had told him that Miss 
there are traditions of his having once made | Addison was then (in 1783), in the enjoyment 
the attempt) ; and, with all his readiness as a of an income of more than 1200/. a year, 
writer in his proper line, he is said to have j The accounts we have of this lady differ 
proved almost equally inefficient in the ordi- | somewhat " She inherited her fether's me- 



nary business of his office. The consequence 
was, that, after bearing up under these discou- 
raging circumstances fbr not quite a twelve- 



mory," says the notice of her death in the 
" Annual Register," (xxxix. 12.), "but none of 
the discriminating powers of his understand- 



month, he resigned his secretaryship on the \ ing: with the retentive faculties of Jedediah 
plea of ill health, and retired on a pension of ' Buxton, she was a perfect imbecile. She 
l&QOL (Tyers says 1700/.) a year. His friend I could go on in any part of her father's works, 
Craggs was appointed his successor on the ! or repeat the whole, but was incapable of 
14th of March, 1718. In thus relinquishing, | speaking or writing an intelligible sentence." 
however, somewhat ingloriously, the race of j In the "Beauties of England," however, (War- 
political ambition, he did not cease to take an wickshire, p. 81.) it is said, " She is mentioned 
interest in the politics of the day. In the with love and veneration by the neighbouring 
early part of the following year he engaged peasantry ; and several articles in her will 
in a public controversy with his old friend creditably evince her charitable disposition." 
Steele on the subject of the government bill i She left her estate to a younger son of Lord 
for the limitation of the peerage, in defence | Bradford, to whom she was related through 
of which, and in reply to Steele's paper | her mother. Addison's library, which had 
called " The Plebeian," he published two ' remained entire throughout her lifetime, was 
pamphlets, under the title of " The Old sold bv Messrs. Leigh and Sotheby in May 
Whig," Nos. I. and 2. They were published 1799, m 856 lots, for 456/. 2a. 9d. 
anonymously, and were not reprinted by | Anecdotes of Addison's private life, and 
Tickeli ; but no doubt has ever been enter- i traits of his habits and character, have been 
tained of their having been written by Addi- i handed down in great abundance by Spence 
son : Steele himself, in his rejoinder at the and others ; so that, although there is little or 
time, plainly intimated that he took them to nothing avowedly autobiographical in his own 
be his ; and the contemptuous style in which writings, we have, perhaps, as complete a 
" The Old Whig" spoke of his antagonist as picture of the man as of any other individual 
"little Dickey," IS understood to have broken . of that age of celebrated wits. He was, 
ofiT the friendly intercourse which had sub- | undoubtedly, accounted one of the principal 
sisted between them from boyhood. An un- figures of his time ; and even now there is 
finished treatise on the " Evidences of the ' scarcely any other name of that day with 
Christian Religion," which was printed in ' which the world is more generally familiar. 
Tickell's edition of his works, was another | That he occupied so much of the eye of the 
fruit of Addison's leisure after he retired ^ world in his own day, he owed in part to the 
fW>m office ; composed, according to Pope, i eminence of his social position ; and there 
when, having broken down, or sunk in cha- ^ were also some points both in his moral and 
racter, as a politician, he thought of returning ' intellectual nature that were especially fitted 
to the profession for which he was originally to establish him in the favour of the most 
designed, and had an eye to the lawn, numerous class of the reading public. Neither 
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his writings nor his conduct offered anything 
to startle or discompose commonly received 
notions. The conyentional proprieties, which 
make so large a part of the general morality, 
were in no danger of being rudely disturbed 
by anything he was likely either to write or 
to do. Some of the social habits attributed 
to him would seem to betraj a greater cor- 
diality or robustness of origmal nature than 
he commonly showed ; but even his love of 
wine is not recorded to have ever been 
suffered to carry him beyond a safe limit ; he 
went to the length he did in that indulgence, 
because, perhaps from the coldness of his 
constitution, he could stand more hard drink- 
ing than the generality of other men without 
losing his caution and regard to appearances. 
The strongest testimony has been borne by 
those who knew him intimately to the charms 
of his conversation when he felt himself free 
from all restraint '^ He was," says Steele, 
** above all men in that talent called humour, 
and eryoved it in such perfection that I have 
often reflected, after a night spent with him 
apart from all the world, that I had had the 
pleasure of conversing with an intimate ac- 
quaintance of Terence and Catullus, who had 
all their wit and nature, heightened with 
humour more exquisite and delightful than 
any other man ever possessed." (Preface to 
The Drummer.) Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague told Spence that ^* Addison was the 
best company in the world." {Anecdotes^ 
p. 232.) Dr. Young's account was, that, 
though he was rather mute in society on 
some occasions, ** when he began to be com« 
pany, he was full of vivacity, and went on in 
a noble stream of thought and language, so 
as to chain the attention of every one to 
him." (p. 335.) " Addison," said Pope, " was 
perfect good company with intimates; and 
had something more charming in his con- 
versation than I ever knew in any other 
man." (p. 50.) But this was only when there 
was no one by of whom he was afraid. 
" With any mixture of strangers," Pope 
added, *■*' and sometimes only with one, he 
seemed to preserve his dignity much, with a 
stiff sort of silence." Young admitted that 
he ** was not ft*ee with his superiors." John- 
son quotes Lord Chesterfield as somewhere 
affirming that " Addison was the most timor- 
ous and awkward man that he ever knew." 
Coarser minds, again, fh>m the formality and 
stiffness of manner in which he wrapped himself 
up from their inspection, were led to set him 
down for a mere piece of hypocrisy and cant 
Mandeville, the author of the " Fable of the 
Bees," after an evening's conversation with 
him, characterised him as " a parson in a 
tye-wig ;" and Tonson, who hated parsons in 
any kind of wigs as much as Mandeville, and 
who, besides, had quarrelled with Addison, 
and did not like him, used to say of him 
after he had quitted his secretaryship, " One 
day or other you'll see that man a bishop ! 
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Fm sure he looks that way ; and, indeed, I 
ever thought him a priest in his heart.** 
(Spence, p. 200.) It must be acknowledged 
that this caution and cowardice spoiled Addi- 
son's character in some points of great im- 
portance ; he was not a man on whom his 
fHends could rely ; and the way in which he 
lost or offended more than one cf them was 
not to his credit In his conduct both to 
Pope and to Steele, there was something 
underhand and treacherous — something of 
the " willing to wound, but yet afraid to 
strike," which the former has imputed to him. 
To Gay, agidn, he seems to have behaved ill 
without having been either detected or sus- 
pected at the time. A fortnight before his 
death he sent Lord Warwick for Gay, who 
had not gone to see him for a great while ; 
and when they met, Addison told him " that 
he had desired this visit to beg his pardon ; 
that he had injured him greatly ; but that if 
he lived he should find that he would make 
it up to him." (Spence, p. 150.) Here again 
we see the conscientiousness of the man 
struggling with, and, in the end, ver^ nobly 
mastering, his more i^oble propensities; for 
it would be a great mistake to conclude froiD 
these instances of deceit and littleness, that 
the regard he professed for virtue was not 
both real and deeply felt In part the re- 
straint he put upon his outward behavionr 
may be attributed to his dread of public 
opinion, and his desire to stand well with 
the ver^ numerous class whose judgment 
is principally swayed by such decorum and 
propriety of mere demeanour; in part he 
seems to have done violence in this way 
to higher qualities which were in his na- 
ture, and to have checked the growth 
both of principles and powers which might 
have made his whole humanity a finer 
and higher thing than it really was; but 
there can be no doubt whatever, for all that, 
that he was a sincere and zealous friend both 
to morality and religion. He had his weak- 
nesses, like all men ; and, in some respects, 
he even led a somewhat free life, when he 
was out of the public eye ; bu^ " of his 
virtue," as Johnson as observed, *Mt is a suf- 
ficient testimony that the resentment of party 
has transmitted no charge of any crime.** 
The pious composure in which he died, as 
evinced by the anecdote of his parting inter- 
view with the young nobleman, his stepson, — 
first told by Dr. Young in his " Conjectures 
on Original Composition," published in 175St 
though previously alluded to by Tickell 
in his Elegy on Addison -^is known to most 
readers. Dr. Young's words are ; — " After 
a long and manl^', but vain struggle with his 
distemper, he dismissed his physicians, and 
with them all hopes of life. But with his 
hopes of life, he dismissed not his concern 
for the living, but sent for a youth nearly re- 
lated, and finely accomplished, but not above 
being the better for good impressions from a 
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dying friend. He came ; but, life now glim- 
mering in the socket, the dying friend was 
silent : after a decent and proper pause, the 
youth said, * Dear Sir, you sent for me ; I 
believe and hope that you have some com- 
mands : I shall hold them most sacred/ May 
distant ages not only hear but feel the reply. 
Forcibly grasping the youth's hand, he 
softly said, * Seie m what peace a Christian 
can die.' He spoke with difficulty, and soon 
expired." Lord Warwick did not long sur- 
Yive his step-father : he died at the age of 
twenty-three, in August, 1721. Tyers says 
that **he was esteemed a man of great 
parts." 

Addison's writings present something of the 
same struggle of opposite principles or tenden- 
cies which we find in his character as a man, 
resulting likewise in the same general efifect, of 
the absence of everything offensive combined 
with some qualities of high, but none, perhaps, 
of the highest excellence. Notwithstanding 
all the hesitation and embarrajBsment he is 
said to have shown on some occasions in the 
performance of his official duties, so that a 
common clerk would have to be called in to 
draw up a dispatch which could not wait for 
his more scrupulous selection of phraseology, 
he usually wrote easily and rapidly. " When 
he had taken his resolution," Steele has told 
us, " or made his plan for what he designed 
to write, he would walk about a room and 
dictate it into language with as much freedom 
and ease as any one could write it down, and 
attend to the coherence and grammar of 
what he dictated." (Preface to The Drummer.) 
Pope told Spence, however, that, though he 
wrote very fluently, " he was sometimes very 
slow and scrupulous in correcting." " He 
would show his verses," said Pope, " to seve- 
ral friends, and would alter almost every- 
thing that any of them hinted at as wrong. 
He seemed to be too diffident of himself, and 
too much concerned about his character as 
a poet ; or, as he worded it, * too solicitous for 
that kind of praise, which, God knows, is but 
a very little matter afler all.'" {Anecdotes^ 
p. 49.) By this way of expressing himself, 
he probably meant to mortify Pope, as well 
as to make amends, by a piece of moral pro- 
fession, for his too anxious pursuit of an 
object which he had neither the self-control 
to relinquish, nor the heart to enjoy. To Pope 
he seemed to value himself more upon his 
poetry than his prose. (Spence^ p. 257.) Ex- 
cept, however, in some of his Latin poems, 
he has scarcely given any example in verse 
of that easy humour and lively description 
in which he certainly most excelled. As a 
writer of serious and elevated poetry, he must 
be ranked, even without reference to the claims 
of the school to which he belongs, as standing 
only a little way above ordinary writers. 
His " Cato," his most ambitious effort, has ! 
some stately rhetoric in the principal scenes ; I 
but scarcely anything either of true poetic j 
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fire, or of the dramatic spirit. Even of 
strength and beauty of imagination, he has 
shown much more in his prose than in his 
poetry ; so much, indeed, m one or two in- 
stances, as to seem to prove that what he 
most wanted to make him a much greater 
poet, was only more self-confidence and 
daring. There is far more poetry in his 
prose " Vision of Mirza" and lus " Roger de 
Coverley," than in all the verse he ever wrote. 
But his most remarkable and peculiar quality, 
and that in which he most overflow^, was 
undoubtedly his light, graceful, delicate hu- 
mour ; never, indeed, rising to anvthing very 
subtle or aerial ; seldom pouring itself out in 
any rush of mere derisive mirth ; not dazzling 
us with its sparkles of wit and fancy ; but, 
with its quiet^ even, smiling stream, refresh- 
ing and illuminating all thmgs, and awaken- 
ing a pleasurable sense of the ludicrous pro- 
bably in a greater number and greater variety 
of minds than any other writer ever succeeded 
in touching with that emotion. It is the only 
humour, perhaps, that is perfectly to the 
satisfaction of the g^reat multitude of reading 
men and women, who find Swift and Sterne 
revolting, and Shakspere unintelligible but 
to whom Addison enlivens the picture of 
their familiar daily life, or the general aspect 
of human society and human nature, with a 
bright transparent varnish, the effect of which 
has nothing in it to startle the most simple 
understandmg. A great change of manners, 
however, and a considerable change of taste, 
are fast diminishing the once universal popu- 
larity of the " Tatler" and " Spectator;" and 
they will probably very soon be little read. 
Addison's prose has been praised by Johnson 
as **the model of the middle style;" and, 
while it is eminently easy, unaffected, and 
perspicuous, it has a fair degree of purity, 
and often considerable melody and grace 'of 
expression. But, with all its merits, it has 
scarcely character enough to maintain itself 
as a model ; and it may be apprehended that 
it is a rare thing now for any one ** to give 
his days and nights to the volumes of Addi- 
son," as Johnson recommends, whatever de- 
scription of English style he wishes to attain. 
{Biographia Britannica ; Life by Johnson ; 
Spence's Anecdotes; Works by Tickell. In 
a note to an abridgment of Johnson's life, 
printed in Chalmers's Dictioimryj the follow- 
ing sources are enumerated for future collec- 
tions respecting Addison : — '•^BriHshEssayists^ 
Prefaces to vols. i. vi. and xvi. ; Swift's and 
Pope's Works ; Boswell's Life of Johnson^ 
and Tour; Victor's Works, i. 87, 88. 828, 
329. ; Lord Orford's Works, iv. 453. ; Ni- 
chols's Collection of Poems; Johnson's Works; 
Gendeman^s Magazine ; Beattie's Disser^ 
tations, pp. 198. 632. ; Forbes's Life of 
Beattie; Whiston's Zi/g; Malone's Dryden, 
i. 495. 540. ; Seward's Anecdotes, li. 281. ; 
Hutchinson's Hist of Cumberland, IL 358. ; 
Blaifs Lectures on Rhetoric ; Cibber's Ztpes^; 
Y 4 
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Richardson's Corregpondence ; Ruffhead's Life 
of Pope, pp. 109. 142—150. 312; Warborton's 
Letters" To these may be added, Tyers's 
Historical Essay on Mr. Addisonj 8yo. London, 
1783 ; Annual Register, zzziz. 12. ; Beauties 
of England, Warwickshire, pp. 80 — 83. ; Ire- 
land's Picturesque Tour on the River Avon ; 
Oldmixon's History of England, iii. 682, 683.) 

G. L. C. 
ADDISON, REV. LANCELOT, was the 
son of a father oi the same names, also a 
clergyman, and was bom in 1632, at Matil- 
dismeabume, in the parish of Crosby Ravens- 
worth, in Westmoreland* From the grammar 
school of Appleby he was sent, in 1650, by 
some relations of his fiuaiily, to Queen's Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he took his degree of 
B.A., 25th January, 1654, and that of M.A., 
'4th July, 1657. Having acquired a reputa- 
tion for wit as well as scholarship, he was 
appointed to be one of the Terne Filii at the 
Act held in 1658, when he delivered an ora- 
tion which so exasperated the then dominant 
puritanical party, that he found himself obliged 
to make a recantation, and to ask pardon for 
his offence on his knees. This affiur is sup- 
posed to have disgusted him with the uni- 
versitjr, which he left soon afterwards, retiring 
to a village in the neighbourhood of Petworth 
in Sussex, where he continued to reside till the 
Restoration. His principles and past suffer- 
ings now recommended him to patronage ; 
and it is said that King, bishop of Chichester, 
to whom he had been introduced, would have 
provided for him if he had remained in the 
country. But he chose to accept the offer of 
the chaplainship to the garrison at Dunkirk, 
and, soon after losing that post by the place 
being delivered up to France in 1662, he re- 
ceived an appointment to a similar situation 
at Tangier, which he held for about seven 
years, ei^oying the fkvour and confidence of 
the Earl of Teviot, or Tiviot, the governor, 
by whom his services were employed on 
various important occasions. It does not ap- 
pear how it happened that, having paid a 
visit to England in the beginning of the year 
1670, with the intention of returning to 
Africa, he was unexpectedly deprived <S his 
chaplainship, which was, in his absence, con- 
ferred upon another person, so that he sud- 
denly found himself without employment or 
resources. However, the reputation he had 
brought back with him, and the introductions 
he obtained to many persons of distinction, 
had, before this, occasioned his being made 
chaplain in ordinary to His IVi^jesty ; and it 
was not long before the patron of the rectory 
of Milston, in Wilts, presented him to that 
living, then worth about 120Z. a-year, to 
which was soon after added a prebend in the 
cathedral of Salisbury. In 1671 he made 
himself known b^ the publication of an 
octavo volume, entitled " West Barbary, or a 
short Narrative of the Revolutions of the 
Kingdoms of Fez and Morocco ; with an 
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Account of the present Customs, sacred, 
civil, and domestic" This work, which was 
printed at the Sheldonian press, appears 
to have been written while the author was 
abroad. It attracted some attention in other 
countries as well as at home, as we may 
gather from the circumstance of a Gennan 
translation of it having been published at 
Niimberg the foUowing year. This first 
publication of the elder Addison, it may be 
noticed, is dedicated to Joseph Williamson, 
Esq. (afterwards Sir Joseph, and principal 
secretary of state), who was himself the son 
of a Cumberland clergyman, and who i4>pears 
to have been Addison's chief patron throu^ 
life. In the beginning of the year 1675, 
Addison published another work (which he 
likewise inscribed to Williamson), entitled 
" The present State of the Jews (more par- 
ticularly relating to those in Barbary), to 
which IS annexed a Summary Discourse of the 
Misna, Talmud, and Gemara," 8vo., London ; 
and about the same time appeared his tract 
entitled ** The Primitive Institution, or a 
seasonable Discourse of Catechising." On 
the 6th of July in this year he took his de- 
grees ofB.D. and D.D. at Oxford. His literary 
industry during some succeeding years pro- 
duced the following works: — "A Modest 
Plea for the Clergy" (anonymous), 8vo^ 
London, 1677 (republished a few years after- 
wards, and again in 1709, after Addison's 
death, along with " Heylin on Tythes," &c, 
by Dr. Hickes, who states, in his prefiace, that 
he did not know whether the author was a 
clergyman or a layman, but was inclined to 
think him a layman); ** The First State 
of Mahometism, or an Account of the Author 
and Doctrine of that Imposture " (also anony- 
mous), 8vo., London, 1678 (republished in 
1679, under the title of '* The Life and Death 
of Mahomet, the Author of the Turkish Re- 
ligion,'* and again in 1687, with a somewhat 
more extended title) ; ** An Introduction to 
the Sacrament," 1681, and again, with the 
addition of " The Communicant's Assistant,* 
12mo., 1686. On the 3d of July, 1683, Dr. 
Addison was installed in the deanery of 
Lichfield, which was conferred upon him, 
according to Anthony Wood, by the Com- 
missioners of Ecclesiastical Affairs, in reward 
for his services at Tangier, and to compensate 
him for certain losses he had sustained by a 
fire at Milston. On the 8th of December, 
1684, he was eclated to the archdeaconry of 
Coventry, which he held m commendam with 
his deanery. In 1685 there appeared in 4to., 
at London, the second edition (the date of the 
first is not recorded) of another account by 
Addison of his residence in Africa, entitled 
" A Discourse of Tangier under the Govern- 
ment of the Earl of Teviot" In the convoca- 
tion which assembled in December, 1689, in 
the crisis of the Revolution, Dean Addison is 
said to have taken so conspicuous a part on 
the high church side, as to have cut himself 
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out of a good chance of a bishopric. He 
continued, however, with unabated vigour, his . 
exertions in support of orthodoxy and the i 
establishment In 1690 he published a 12mo. 
tract of 100 pages, entitled " The Catechu- i 
men,** which, however, appears not to have j 
been of his own writing, although it has some- | 
times been ascribed to him ; and this was fbl- | 
lowed by ^* Xpurrhs fJniBtos, or an Historical i 
Account of the Heresy denying the Godhead 
of Christ,** 12mo., London, 1696; ** The 
Christian*s Daily Sacrifice duly performed,** 
12mo, London, 1698 ; and " An Account of 
the Millennium, the Genuine Use of the Two | 
Sacraments,'* &c. He died at Lichfield, 20th | 
April, 1703, and is buried in the churchyard | 
of the cathedral there. By his first wife, : 
Jane, daughter of Nathaniel Gnlston, Esq., I 
and sister of Dr. William Gulston, bishop of 
Bristol, Dean Addison had three sons : Jo- 
seph, bom Ist May, 1672 ; Gulston, bom 
April, 1673, who died governor of Madras ; 
J^ncelot, bom in 1680, who was a fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and eminent for 
his classical attainments ; and three daughters : 
Jane, bom 2dd April 1671, who died in m- 
fancy ; Dorothy, bom May, 1674, who be- 
came the wife, first, of the Rev. Dr. Sartre, 
secondly, of Daniel Combes, Esq. ; and Anne, 
bom April, 1676, who died young. Swift, 
in one of his letters to Stella, mentions having 
dined with Mrs. Sartre, of whom he says, 
" Addison's sister is a sort of wit, very like 
him. I am not fond of her.** She died 2d 
March, 1750, having survived all her brothers 
and sisters. (Biographia Britannica; Wood, 
Athen. Oxan.) G. L. C. 

AD-DIYAHBEKRI'. [Huseyn.] 

ADDUL-BAKL [Baki.] 

ADDY, WILLIAM, lived at the end of 
the seventeenth century, and published — 1. 
The Bible in short-hand, under the title 
"Vetus et novum Testamentum Anglice, 
litteris Tachygraphicis impressum,** London, 
1687, 16mo., engraved by J. Sturt. 2. ** Ste- 
nographia, or the Art of Short-writing.** 
I^ndon, 1696, 8vo. (Watt, Bibliotheca Bri- 
tannica; Adelung, Fortaetztmg zu Jdchera oB- 
gemeinen gelehrten Lexico.) J. W. J. 

ADEL, properly ADILS, an ancient king 
of Sweden, and the seventeenth of the race of 
Yngling, whose &bulous history is contained 
in the " Ynglinga Saga,** which Snorro places 
at the head of the histories of the early Swedish 
kings. It is impossible to assign any exact 
time to the reign of Adils ; some place him 
in the fifth, and others in the sixth century 
of our sera. The ancient tradition about him 
runs thus : — As he was the son of Ottar Wen- 
dilkroka, who had fallen in battle against the 
Danes, Adils, after his accession, thought it 
his first duty to avenge the death of his father. 
But as Jarmerick, king of Denmark, had just 
gained a great victory over some Slavonian 
tribes on the Baltic, he deferred the execution 
of his plans. At last, however, he had not 
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patience to wait any longer, and he attacked 
the Danes by sea. After a three days* battle, 
Adils was willing to make peace, on condition 
that Jarmerick should marry his sister Swa- 
vilda, and henceforth live in peace with 
Sweden. To this Jarmerick agreed; but this 
marriage, instead of being a bond of union 
between the two princes, became the cause 
of new hostilities. Swavilda was accused of 
adultery with Broder, Jarmerick*8 son-in-law, 
and the king ordered her to be torn to pieces 
by wild horses. When Adils heard of this 
act of cmelty, he immediately invaded Den- 
mark, laying waste the whole country as 
he advanced. Jarmerick, who could not 
trust to his own people, many of whom 
had revolted against him on account of his 
cruelty, took refuge in a stronghold. He was 
besieged, taken prisoner, and put to death 
on the wheel. Adils conquered three pro- 
vinces of Denmark — Schonen, Haland, and 
Bleking, which he annexed to Gothland. 
Denmark was left to Broder, on condition that 
he should pay an annual tribute to Sweden. 
Adils returned to Uptola, where he celebrated 
his victory with sacrifices to Odin. But while 
he was riding in procession around the temple, 
he fell fh)m his horse and broke his neck. 
The tradition states that he ruled forty-five 
years, and that at his death he was fifty-five 
years old. He was succeeded by his son 
Osten, or Eisten. ( Ynglinga Saga ; Locce- 
nius, Antiq. Suev, Goth, i. 38. ; Suaning, Ckron. 
Dan, p. 36.) L. S. 

ADELAIDE, a German empress, was the 
daughter of Rudolph II., king of Burgundy, 
and bom in a.d.931. Two years after her 
birth, her fhther concluded a peace with Hugo, 
count of Provence, with whom he had been 
carrying on a war about the sovereignty of 
Italy, on condition that Lothar, son of Hugo, 
should marry his daughter Adelaide. This 
marriage was not solenmised till the year 947, 
when Adelaide was sixteen years of age. 
Her mother Bertha, who had then been a 
widow for some time, married Hugo himself, 
who, together with his son Lothar, ruled over 
Italy most tyrannically. Adelaide during this 
marriage gave birth to a princess Emma, who 
afterwards married Lothar, king of France. 
She was, however, highly unfortunate during 
her marriage, for owing to the tyrannical rule 
of her husband a hostile party in Italy had 
given all possible support to Berengarius, 
marquis of Ivrea. In November, 950, Lothar, 
probably poisoned by Berengarius, died ; and 
Berengarius now assumed the title of king of 
Italy, under the name of Berengarius II. He 
required Adelaide to marry his son Adalbert, 
and when she refused, he imprisoned her in 
a castle on the shore of the lake of Garda, 
where she had only one female servant about 
her. Adelaide was beloved by all her sub- 
jects, and admired both for her beauty and 
her prudence. Her oppressor, on the other 
hand, who was as cruel as his predecessors, 
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drew upon himself the hatred of his subjects. 
A priest at last contrived to dig a subterra- 
neous passage to Adelaide's prison, and con- 
ducted her and her servant safely across the 
lake, where he kept them concealed until he 
found a powerful friend whom he made ac- 
quainted with the secret This man was 
Alberto Azzo, who conducted the queen, 
protected by an armed band of his friends, to 
his castle of Canossa. The discontent of the 
nobles of Italy with the govemment of Be- 
rengarius had in the mean time increased, and 
they called in the assistance of the German 
emperor Otho I. (the Great) Otho appeared 
in Italy in 951, and dispersed the army of Be- 
rengarius, which was besieging Canossa, He 
then married Adelaide, and compelled Beren- 
garius to appear at Augsburg, to take the oath 
of allegiance, and receive the greater part of 
his dominions as a fief from the empire. 
Adelaide accompanied her husband to Ger- 
many, where she bore him several sons; and 
when her husband died, in 973, he was suc- 
ceeded by his youngest son, Otho IL As he 
was only nineteen years old when he as- 
cended the throne, his mother Adelaide ad- 
ministered the empire, and with such prudence 
as to win the affections of all her subjects. She 
showed the greatest munificence, especially 
towards the clergy. Otho at last, tired of the 
dependence upon his mother, and instigated 
by bis wife Theophania, who was jealous of 
the popularity of Adelaide, removed her from 
his court, whereupon, in 978, she withdrew to 
Pavia. In 980 she became reconciled to her 
son, and returned to Germany. Otho II. died 
in 983, and was succeeded by his son Otho III. 
then only three years old. His mother Theo- 
phania, and his grandmother Adelaide, were 
entrusted with the regency. They gave the 
young prince a very learned education, but 
as they soon began to disagree, Otho listened 
to the advice of his mother, and removed 
Adelaide from the court Theophania, 
however, died before her son was of age, 
and Adelaide was invited to undertake the 
regency alone. Although experience had 
taught her to regard the duties of her office 
more as a burden than as an honour, she yet 
devoted herself to it with the most indefatigable 
zeal. She lived chiefly at Magdeburg, where 
her memory is still held in high esteem, as 
one of the great benefactors to the place by 
numerous foundations. She also took great 
pains to diffuse Christianity among the north- 
em nations of Europe. In 999 she under- 
took a journey to Burgundy, for the purpose 
of reconciling King Rudolph III., her nephew, 
with his subjects: she died in the monastery 
of Seltz, in Alsatia, at the close of 999. 
Some relics of her are still preserved and 
shown at Hanover. She has been canonised, 
and is regarded as a saint, though her name 
docs not appear in the Roman calendar. 
Her life has often been written — by Odilo, 
abbot of Cluni, printed in Canisius, "Antiq." 
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sect V. ; by Luitprand, in his «* Historia 
de rebus Othonis Augusti ;" and in several mar- 
tyrologia, under the 16th of December. (See 
also W. A. Von Breitenbach, Leben der Kai^ 
serin Adelheid.) L.S. 

ADELAIDE (Marchioness), daughter of 
Odelric or Olderic Manfred!, count of Turin 
and of Susa, styled marquis of Italy, because 
I he guarded the marches or borders and the 
passes which led into Italy, was bom in the 
early part of the eleyenth century. There 
is an act of donation by the Emperor Otho 
in. of the year 1001, dated from Patemo 
near Rome, which confers upon Count Odelric 
certain allodial property. Peter Damianus 
speaks highly of the charity and piety of 
Count Odelric and his wife Bertha, who was 
daughter of the Marquis Antbert, an ancestor 
of the Este family. Odelric died a. d. 1035, 
and left two daughters, the elder of whom, 
Adelaide, was married to Hermann, duke of 
Suabia, who was related to the German em- 
perors of the Franconian dynasty, and who 
succeeded in right of his wife to Odelric's es- 
tates, having received from the Emperor Con- 
rad II. the investiture of the marquisate of 
Italy. In the year 1038, Hermann, having fol- 
lowed the emperor in an expedition to Rome, 
and from thence to Beneventum, was taken 
ill of an epidemic, and died without leaving 
any children. After his death, Adelaide mar- 
ried the Marquis Henry of Aleram in Montfer- 
rat, of whom we know nothing worth mention, 
except certain donations which he made to the 
cathedral of Turin, and other churches and 
convents. He died soon after without children, 
and Adelaide married again (a. d. 1045) Oddo, 
son of Humbert of " the white hands," count 
of Maurienne and of Aosta. This marriage 
laid the foundation of the power of the 
house of Savoy. Oddo became lord of Turin 
and marquis of Italy, and after the death of 
his father, he also inherited the counties of 
Maurienne and of Aosta, and was thus the 
master of the four most important passes 
of the Western Alps, namely, Mont Gen^vre, 
Mont Cenis, and the Little and Great St 
Bernard. (Mdo died about 1060, leaving two 
sons and two daughters, and Adelaide governed 
both his and her states as guardian of her sons, 
Peter and Amadeus. Bertha, the elder daugh- 
ter, married Henry, afterwards Henry IV. 
king of the Germans and emperor ; the 
younger, Adelaide, married Rudolf, duke of 
Suabia and rector of Burgundy. 

When the Marchioness Adelaide assumed 
the regency, a g^at controversy was raging 
in North Italy, concerning the obligatory 
celibacy of the clergy, a question which had 
been discussed in several councils, but never 
definitively settled. The church of Milan, 
that is to say, the province subject to the 
spiritual control of the archbishop of Milan, 
like the Greek church, allowed married men 
to take orders, and continue to cohabit with 
their wives. If a married priest lost his wife 
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and chose to many again, he conld not con- 
tinue to exercise his office, though no moral 
blame was attached to him. Such was the 
custom in the eleyenth century, and it was 
supported by the well-known passage of St. 
Paid, and by several passages of St. Ambrose, 
archbishop of Milan, which passages however 
appear to have been altered m most editions of 
his works. (Verri, Storia di Milano,) The 
popes wished to do away with this custom of 
the church of Milan, and they succeeded after 
a long struggle attended with bloodshed, in 
which the mob of Milan took an active part 
against the married clergy, who were sup- 
ported by their bishops and the higher orders of 
society. In the course of this controversy the 
pope sent as legate to Lombardy, Petrus Da- 
mianus, bishop of Ostia, and a man of great 
learning, who after visiting Milan repaired to 
Turin, and there saw the Marchioness Ade- 
laide and her sons. He afterwards wrote two 
letters, one to the marchioness and the other 
to Cunibert, bishop of Turin, who was remiss 
in enforcing celibacy among his clergy. These 
letters are in the work of Damianus, ** Contra 
Clericorum Intemperantiam.*' The letter to 
Adelaide is entitled "to the Duchess and Mar- 
chioness of the Cottian Alps,** and is full of 
laudatory expressions concerning her piety 
and other virtues, and bears witness to her 
great power and influence as " mistress of a 
vast territory, situated between the kingdoms 
of Italy and Burgundy, and comprising many 
episcopal dioceses." 

Adelaide continued to act as adviser of her 
eldest son Peter after he was of age, and had 
received the investiture of the marquisate of 
Italy. In July, 1064, Peter and his mother 
held a general " placitum," or public court or 
parliament at Cambiano, near Chieri, at which 
all his vassals were summoned to attend. 
Guichenon, the historian of the house of Savoy, 
has a short note of this meeting. The Marquis 
Peter was attended by the Countess Adelaide, 
and by five judges, ** sacri palatii," or of the 
imperial court, who acted as assessors, and ex- 
pounders of the law, and also by the bishop 
of Turin, and many nobles and "boni ho- 
mines," or elders, of the various communes 
who were consulted on matters of local custom 
and tradition. The assembly was held in 
the open fields ; the marqms sat under a 
handsome tent, and matters political and 
financial, as well as judicial, were discussed. 
These placitawere held three times a year, at 
Christmas, Easter, and St John's day. 

During the great quarrel between Henry IV. 
of Germany and Pope Gregory VIL, when 
the pope had excommunicated and deposed 
Henry, the emperor finding himself forsaken 
by his German vassals, resolved to go to Italy ; 
and proceeding through Burgundy to Vevay, 
on the banks of the Leman lake, he met there 
soon after Christmas, 1077, his mother-in-law 
Adelaide, and her second son Amadeus. Vevay 
was then part of the province of Chablais, 
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which had been conferred by the Emperor 
Conrad upon Humbert of Maurienne, Ade- 
laide's fiither-in-law. Henry was accompanied 
by his wife Bertha, and their infant son Con- 
rad. He urgently requested Adelaide and 
Amadeus to assist him to proceed to Italy, in 
order to make his peace with the pope. His 
request was not readily granted ; the chro- 
nicler Lambert of Aschaffenburg says that 
Adelaide and Amadeus exacted conditions 
from him, and that Henry gave them a pro- 
vince of the kingdom of Burgundy, which 
however, he does not name. The whole 
royal and ducal party then crossed toother 
the Mons Jovis, now Great St. Bernard, m the 
depth of a most severe winter; and they went 
together to the Castle of Canossa, the residence 
of the Countess Matilda, near Reggio, where 
Pope Gregory was. Adelaide and her son 
Amadeus, together with the Marquis Asso of 
Este, the Abbot of Cluny, and other personages, 
acted as mediators between the pope and 
Henry, who, having humbled himself to the 
dust before the pontiff, received absolution. 
The Marquis Peter, Adelaide's eldest son, 
does not appear in this transaction: he had 
probably remained in his hereditary states, 
where we find him, in the year 1078, taking 
the part of Cunibert, bishop of Turin, against 
Benedict, abbot of St Michael, near Chiusa, 
who had been elected without the bishop's 
participation, and had been consecrated at 
Rome by the pope. Cunibert, who with other 
prelates of North Italj was dissatisfied with 
the pope, resented the mdependent demeanour 
of Benedict and his monks, who were the 
jGuthful adherents of the see of Rome, and 
availing himself of the first rupture between 
Henry and the pope, he came out with the 
militia of Turin, and laid waste the lands of 
the abbot. The monks and their tenants and 
dependents repulsed him ; but the Marquis 
Peter supported the bishop, with whom he 
was intimate, and both together drove away 
the abbot, and took possession of the monas- 
tery, where they feasted and caroused to- 
gether until the soldiers of the abbot one 
evening, at the beginning of 1078, obliged 
them to decamp. Such is the account given 
by the biog^pher of the abbot Benedict in 
Mabillon's "Acta Sanctorum" (vi. 11. 701.) 
This account serves to show the state of 
North Italy during the long quarrel of the 
investitures. 

In the latter part of the same year, 1078, 

the Marquis Peter died, leaving two daughters, 

the elder of whom married Frederic, count 

of Monyon, a Burgundian noble, and the 

younger married the Marquis Boniface del 

Vasto, firom whom descended the marquises 

I of Saluzzo and Ceva, rivals of the house of 

I Savoy. In most public acts of the times in 

' which the name of the Marquis Peter appears, 

it is generally annexed to those of his mother 

Adelaide and his brother Amadeus, fVom 

which it would appear that they all three 
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|>articipated in the administration of their ex- 
tensive territories. 

Araadeus (styled IL) did not sorvive his 
hrother long, as we find a donation made by 
Adelaide, in March, 1080, to a convent at 
Turin, for the benefit of the souls of her sons 
the late Marquis Peter and the late Count 
Amadeus. The act is signed bj Frederic, 
count of Mon9on, her grand-daughter's hus- 
band. Amadeus left an infant son, Humbert, 
(styled IL) count of Savoy. During his 
minority his grandmother Adelaide retained 
the administration of the state. The war of 
the investitures continued to rage ; the pope 
had superseded Henry as king of the Germans, 
and sanctioned the counter-election of Ru- 
dolf, duke of Suabia. Henry fought for his 
title with various success; and having as- 
sembled a diet at Brixen, composed of bishops 
and barons of his party, he deposed Pope 
Gregory, and put in his place Guibert, arch- 
bishop of Ravenna, by the name of Clement III. 
In these critical circumstances Adelaide ap- 
pears to have avoided declaring herself openly 
for either party, though she was strongly 
urged in favour of Henry by Benzo, bishop 
of Alba, a man of some eloquence, and an 
active enemy of Pope Gregory, whom he 
nicknamed Brandellus. Benzo addressed Ade- 
laide in a flattering strain, entreating her to 
support the throne of Henry, her son-in-law. 
(Benzonis Episcopi Albensia Commentarius 
de Rebm Enrici, in Ludewig's ReUquice 
Manuscriptoruntj ix. 241.) It is written in 
Latin verse, and is a curious production. The 
only known result of these entreaties was, 
that Adelaide acted as mediator between the 
Countess Matilda and Henry, who, having 
defeated and killed his antagonist Rudolf, had 
come to Italy at the head of an army, to put 
down Pope Gregory and his adherents. Some 
time after, Benedict, abbot of St Michael, who 
in common with other heads of monasteries 
supplied Pope Gregory with money to carry on 
the struggle, happened to be at Montecasino 
when Henry arrived there with his army. 
Henry ordered him immediately to be put in 
irons, as his declared enemy. Adelaide, how- 
ever, insisted upon the release of the abbot, 
as being a man who was an honour to her 
dominions ; and Henry, not wishing to dis- 
oblige her, reluctantly consented. 

In December, 1091, the Marchioness Ade- 
laide died, at a very advanced age, and her 
succession was disputed between the Mar- 
quis Boni&ce, who had married her grand- 
daughter, and her grandson Humbert, who ob- 
tained the title of Count of Savoy. 

In the midst of the obscurity which per- 
vades the chronicles of the eleventh century, 
the name of Adelaide is conspicuous as that of 
an able princess; whilst her charity and piety 
are recorded, according to the custom of those 
times, in the numerous donations made by her 
to various churches and convents, and in the 
letters of Petrus Damianus and otiier prelates. 
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^Bertolotti, Storia ddUt Real Qua di Savoia ; 
Cibrario, Storia della Monorchia di Savtna, 
and other historians of the house of Savoy.) 

A.V. 
ADELAIDE, (Madame, of France,) 
eldest daughter of Louis XV., and aunt of 
Louis X VL, was bom at Versailles, in the year 
1 732. This princess, although constantly ex- 
posed to the contaminating influence of a 
dissipated court, was distinguished for the 
puri^ of her morals ; and her strong good 
sense led her to keep aloof from any par- 
ticipation in the various intrigues that were 
in active operation around her during the 
reigns both of her fkther and nephew. She 
is said to have detected the fidlacy, and fore- 
seen the danger, of Uie financial schemes of 
the minister Calonne, and in this instance to 
have departed from the rule she had laid 
down for herself, of strict silence on all public 
a£Burs, by endeavouring, but in vain, to inspire 
Louis XVI. with her own mistrust Anxious 
to escape from the revolutionary storm which 
every day became more threatening, she 
quitted Paris for Rome, in the month of 
February, 1791, accompanied by her sister, 
Madame Victoire. Twice, however, they 
were detained on their route ; first at Moret, 
and afterwards at Amay le Due, at which 
latter place they were obliged to wait for 
permission fVom the National Assembly to pro- 
ceed on their journey. For this permission 
the^ were indebted to General Menou, who, 
whilst the Assembly was hesitating, exclaimed, 
** What will Europe say, when it learns that 
the Assembly of France has spent two sittings 
in discussing whether the princesses shall 
hear mass at Paris or at Rome ? " The ap- 
proach of the French army, in 1799, compelled 
the princess to quit Italy, where she had en- 
joyed comparative ease and tranquillity; and, 
still accompanied by her sister, she took 
refhge in Naples, whence she proceeded to 
Corfu, and ultimately to Trieste. The &tigue 
and anxiety consequent upon these changes 
proved fiital to both sisters. Madiume 
Adelaide expired in the early part of the 
year 1800, having survived Madame Victoire 
nine months. {Dictionnairedela Conversadon ; 
Rabbe, Biographie des ContempcrainaJ) 

J.W.J. 
ADELAIDE or ALYT VAN POEL- 
GEEST. [Albert of Bavaria.] 
ADELAIDE. [Hugues Capet.] 
ADELAIDE. [Louis le Begue.] 
ADELAIS, OF LonvAiN, second queen 
of Henry I. of England, was the eldest 
daughter of Godft^y, duke of Brabant, 
and Ida, countess of Namur. When Kin^ 
Henry, after the loss of his son by ship- 
wreck, determined by the advice of his 
nobles to marry again, his choice fell upon 
Adelais, whose beauty and accomplishments 
were great attractions. Her designation 
among the troubadours, ** The Fair Maid of 
Brabcuit," will vouch for the former, and the 
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renown of the latter was spread throughout 
Europe by the Battle of Duras, or of "Ae 
Standard," so called because a highly-prized 
standard of silk and gold, the work of Adelais, 
was there taken from her father's army. 
The captors, the Bishop of Li^ge and the 
Count of Limburg, set so much store by the 
trophy, that they deposited it in the cathedral 
of St Lambert, at Lidge, from which for 
ages it waa only taken to be carried in tri- 
umphal procession through the streets on a 
certain day in each year. The standard was 
in existence until the church of St Lambert 
was pilla^^ during the French revolution. 
Adelais is supposed to have been about 
eighteen years of age at the time of her 
marriage with Henry, which took place at 
Windsor, on the 24th of January, 1121. She 
appears to have taken no part in state affairs, 
but she showed a decided predilection for 
literature, and her court was f^nented by the 
first troubadours of the time, of whom she 
was a steady patroness. Among them may 
be particularly mentioned the now -unknown 
author of the " Legend of St Brandan ; " 
Henry of Huntingdon, whose Latin verses in 
her praise have been highly admired ; Gaimar ; 
and Philippe de Thuan, who at her request 
translated into Norman French a popular 
I^tin work entitled ** Bestiarius," in order 
that she might win the good graces of King 
Henry, whose taste for collectmg animals is 
well-known. In 1135 King Henry died, 
leaving no issue by Adelais. During her 
widowhood, she founded several endowments 
for the good of his soul ; and, as appears from. 
a passage in a contemponury writer, engaged 
a troulmdour, named David, to celebrate the 
actions of the king in verse. Three years 
after Henry's death, she was again married 
to William de Albini *^of the Strong Arm," 
a nobleman who had the year before declined 
the proffered hand of Adelaide, queen 
dowager of France, on the score of his en- 
gagement to the Queen Dowager of England. 
Adelais retired with her husband to her 
castle of Arundel, a part of her portion from 
King Henry ; and in 1 139 she there received 
her step-daughter, Matilda, on her arrival 
from France to contest the throne with 
Stephen. Stephen prepared to besiege the 
castle, but yielded to an appeal fhnn Ade- 
lais, and permitted Matilda to depart and 
join her brother, the Earl of Gloucester, 
at Bristol. Adelais happily escaped any 
further embroilment in tiie troubles of the 
time ; and, after bringing her husband seven 
children, died in 1151. From her is de- 
scended the noble family of Howard, still 
the possessors of Arundel; and firom her 
brother Joceline, who came to England a 
soldier of fortune, and was presented by De 
Albini with some of his numerous manors, 
springs the equally noble house of Percy. 
(Matthew Paris, Hiatoria Major, ed. 1644, 
p. 47. 53. ; Butkens, Trophies de Brabant^ 
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i. 103. ; Henrici Huntindoniewis Historiarum, 
lib. vii., in Savile ; Rentm Anglicanim Scrip- 
' tores, p. 381. ; Hutoire Littiraire de la 
France, xiii. 63. 66. ; Amudet de Morgan, in 
Gale, HistoruB Anglicana Scriptorea, ii. 7. ; 
' Hannah Lawrance, Memoirs of the Queens 
I of Enaland, i. 64—88. ; Tiemey, History of 
I Arundel, p. 170.) J. W. 

I ADELARD, a kinsman of Ina, king of 
the West Saxons, and his successor in that 
kingdom, a. d. 727. His succession was dis- 
puted by Oswald, but finally established, and 
he reigned till a. d. 740, in which year he 
died. J. H. 

ADELARD. [Adalhard.] 
ADELARD OF BATH, an eminent En- 
glishman of the early part of the twelfth cen- 
tury, a cultivator of natural science, and who 
has been called **the fiither of natural phi- 
losophy in England," and **the first herald of 
its approach." (Turner's History of England, 
iv. 438.) 

Some information concermng his history 
may be gathered Arom one of his writings 
still extant, where he says, that seven years 
before, he had left England for the purpose of 
making himself acquainted with Arabian phi- 
losophy, which he had studied in Spain. 
Pits has collected that he had studied or tra- 
velled in France, Germany, and Italy ; to 
which he adds, without citing his authority, 
that he had even penetrated into Egypt and 
Arabia. Perhaps the better opinion is, that 
he obtuned in Spun what knowledge he 
possessed of the writings of the Arabian phi- 
losophers. But on this we have no certain 
information, though it does not, we believe, 
appear fVom his own writings, that he gained 
his knowledge of Arabic manuscripts in 
Arabia itself. 

We have his own authority for saying 
that he returned to England while Henry I. 
was on the throne ; and with this agrees the 
fact, that his treatise, " De Naturis Rerum," 
is inscribed " ad G. pnesulem," who may 
reasonably be supposed to be Godf^y, bishop 
of Bath, who presided over that see fh>m 1 123 
to 1 135. If, as there is reason to believe, he 
is the ** Adelardus de Bada " who occurs in 
the earliest of the Pipe Rolls as receiving a 
small sum at the handsof the sheriff of Wilts, 
it would seem that his return to England must 
be placed before the year 1 130, tbe year of 
the accounts in that roll ; and also that he was 
brought in some way into connection with 
the public affairs of the time. 

The addition ^^Bathoniensis," or some equi- 
valent to it, which is found with his name 
Adelard in most of the MSS. in which it 
occurs, connects him with Bath, either as 
having been bom there, or, what is more pro- 
bable, as having made that city the place of 
his residence. It was a favourable position 
for a cultivator of natural philosophy, not 
only on account of the singular natural phe- 
nomenon of the copious spring of hot mineral 
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waters, which woald attract to it the philo- 
sophers of all other countries who might 
Tisit England, but also of the monastery of 
Saxon foundation (if not even earlier) which 
had a valuable library, some of the books 
of which had been given by King Athel- 
stan. There had also presided over the 
see of Bath before GodiVey a bishop, who 
was a cultivator of natural science, named 
John of Tours, or John de Villula, who made 
Bath his place of residence, and who seems 
to have sought to attract around him the phi- 
losophical inquirers of the time. 

These few particulars seem to be all that 
can now be recovered concerning the personal 
history of Adelard, except that his writings 
which remain afford some insight into the 
subject of his studies, and his mode of pro- 
secuting them. Two of these writings require 
more particular notice. 

In his researches among the writings of 
the Arabian philosophers he became ac- 
quainted with the translation made by them 
of the Fifteen Books of Euclid, at a time 
when the work was wholly unknown, except 
to those persons in Western Europe, who, 
like himself, had sought to make themselves 
acquainted with the Arabian philosophy. He 
made of this work a translation from the 
Arabic into Latin, and this translation is be- 
lieved to have been the Euclid of the Middle 
Ages, and the text of the edition of Cam- 
panus, the comment only being by that edi- 
tor. (See Tiraboschi and Libri, who both 
consider the text of this edition to be Ade- 
lard's. ) Several manuscripts of this work are 
known in England ; one is among Selden's 
manuscripts in the Bodleian library ; another 
with scholia and diagrams is in another de- 
partment of the same library; Trinity College, 
Oxford, has a third copy ; and there is one 
in the library of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge. These facts are from Tanner, where 
more particular information may be found. 
The first Latin Euclid was that of Campanus, 
printed at Venice in 1482 ; the first edition of 
the Greek original was printed at Basil in 
1533. 

The other of the two more important works 
of Adelard is found in manuscript under -va- 
rious titles : such as " De Naturis Rerum," 
" Qusestiones Naturales," and " De Decisio- 
nibus Naturse." There are manuscripts of it 
in the Bodleian library, in the libraries of 
Oriel College and Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, and in the British Museum among 
the Cottonian MSS., in a volume of a very 
miscellaneous character, to be found under 
Galba E iv. There is idso one*in the library 
of Eton College, and it is frequently found 
in foreign libraries. This small piece was 
among the first works which were printed ; 
an edition without date is referred by De 
Bure to about 1474, and there was another 
edition before the close of that century. The 
work is in the form of a dialogue between 
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the author and a younger person, his nephew. 
Mr. Turner, in the place cited above, gives a 
short analysis of this work. Some of the 
questions to which he gives his answers are 
trifling and foolish ; but he treats also of sub- 
jects which are well worthy to engage the 
attention of philosophical inquirers, such as 
the cause of earthquakes, eclipses, and the 
tides, the origin of winds, thunder, and light- 
ning. He travels also into the regions of 
metaphysics, answering the inquiry. Whether 
brutes have souls ? Why men of genius should 
want memory ; and those of memory, genius ? 
and why the seat of fancy, reason, and re- 
membrance should be in the brain ? 3ilr. Tnr^ 
ner, fW>m whom this is taken, remarks, that 
" though not abundantly wise in aU his 
opinions and inquiries, yet he discusses his 
topics with the air of a man who feels that he 
has burst from the swathing bands of autho- 
rity. He talks loudly of the privileges and 
utility of reason, and contempt of those who 
submit to slumber in bestial credulity.** His 
work would at least excite curioraty, and lead 
men to further investigation in the direction 
in which it pointed. 

The other writings of Adelard are a treatise, 
" De Astrolabio,'* of whichTanner says there 
is a MS. in the Arundel library ; ** Isagoge 
minor Japharis Mathematici in Astrono- 
miam," another fruit of his studies among 
the Arabian philosophers — of this there is 
a MS. in the Bodleian library ; •^ Ezich El- 
kauresmi, hoc est, Tabulse Chawaresmicte 
ex Arabico traductse," in MS. in the Hatton 
library; "De Doctrina Abaci," in the li- 
brary at Leyden ; a treatise, " De Philoso- 
phic Danielis," is in the library of Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Others of his writings are lost Leland 
speaks of his *♦ Problemata,*' which he saw 
in the library of the Dominican Friars at 
London, but found that it had been stolen 
when inquiring for it again. He also 
mentions a treatise by Adehird, ** De Motu 
Cordis," and a commentary by him on "De 
Vegetabilibus," a treatise attributed to Ari- 
stotle. Pits attributes to him other works in 
science, and says that he was the author 
of certain medical treatises which do not 
appear to have come down under his name. 
(Leland, De Scriptor, Brit ; Pits, De Beb, 
AngL 200.; Tanner, BibHotk, BriL Hib,) 

J.H. 

ADELA'SIA, of Torres, queen of Sar- 
dinia in the earlier half of ihe thirteenth 
century. She was the daughter of Mariano, 
judge or lord of. Torres, one of the four 
judgeships into which the island was divided, 
and of Agnes, daughter of Guglielmo, marquis 
of Massa, and judge of Cagliari. About the 
year 1219 Ubaldo Visconti, patrician of Pisa, 
together with his father Lamberto,made him- 
self master of the judgeship of Gallura, and 
some of the lands of Cagliari. The papal 
see claimed at that period a right over the 
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islands of Corsica and Sardinia, the latter \ or Albaldos,) was bom in the latter part of 
in particular, which was grounded on the | the tenth century, and is first mentioned as 
alleged donations of Constantine and Pepin. ^ a resident in the monastery of Lob(Lobiam), 
Honorius III., the then pope, called upon on the Sambre, in the bishopric of Lidge, a 
Mariano of Torres to attack the usurpers ; , distinguished seat of learning in those times, 
but instead of obeying, he formed an alliance Adelbold, who was probably a native of the 
with them, by giving his daughter Adelasia [ bishopric, and in some of the more modern 
in marriage to Ubaldo. By the death of i accounts is said to have been of noble ex- 
Mariano, and that of his son and successor ' traction, had for his masters Notger, or 
Barisone, who was killed in a rebellion in ^ Notker, who became bishop of Liege in 972, 
1236, and also by a solemn election made , and the very learned Abbot Heriger, who 
according to the customary forms by the , died in 1007, and who, according to the 
clergy and people, the sovereignty of Torres | chronicler Sigebert of Gemblour, wrote a 
passed to Adelasia. To secure the firm pos- dialogue on the discordance of opinion in the 
session of their dominions, Ubaldo and I church respecting the advent of Christ, (" De 
Adelasia found it expedient to make sub- Dissonantia Ek^clesisB de Adventu Domini,") 
mission to the pope. By four solemn acts, ' under the names of himself and Adelbold. 
dated on the 3rd ofMarch, 1236, they acknow- | His destination appears to have been to the 
ledged that they held the judgeship of Torres, ' ecclesiastical profession from the first ; and 
and all other lands belonging to Adelasia, | he had douhUess already entered into holy 
not only in Sardinia, but in Corsica, Pisa, and ! orders whex^e left his monastery and pro- 
Massa, in the name of the Roman church, to ' ceeded to Rome. He is supposed to have 
which, in case of the want of legitimate | been resident there when, some time between 
issue, they were to pass, and took a solemn 999 and 1003, he addressed a short treatise 
oath of fidelity to the Ronmn pontiffs. In ' on a mathematical subject to Pope Sylvester 
return for this, but not before the date of the II. (the £unous Gerbert), which has been 



8th of April, 1237, the pontifical legate in- 
vested Adelasia with all the rights of sove- 
reignty ; and she, on the 3d of May in the 
same year, agreed to pay the annual tribute 
of four pounds of silver ; and on the 10th of 
April ceded to the legate, as the representative 



published by Bern. Pez, in his *' Thesaurus 
Anecdotorum Novissimus," fol. Aug. Vind. 
1721-8, tom. iii. par. 2. col. 85 — 90., under 
the title of ** Adelboldi Episcopi Trajectensis, 
Ord. S. Benedict ad Sylvestrem II. P. M. 
Libellus de Ratione inveniendi Crassitudinem 



of the Roman church, the full dominion of | Sphsene." It is preceded by an epistle from 



the castle of Monteacuto. In the next year 
Ubaldo died. Gregory, the then pope, after 
condoling with Adelasia on her loss, sug- 
gested that a prolonged widowhood might 



Gerbert to Adelbold, " De Causa Diversitatis 
Arearum in Trigono ^quilatero geometrice 
arithmeticeque expresso," beginning in terms 
which seem to show that the two were then 



give rise to sedition in her territories, and in- | attached friends of some standing. The com 
formed her that he had selected a husband for mon account is, that, after having been for 



her in the person of a member of the femiily 
of Porcari, who was devoted to the interests 
of the church. The Emperor Frederick 
the Second was no less active in favour of his 



some time one of the chief favourites and 
counsellors of the emperor Henry II. (or 
Henry I., according to another mode of 
reckoning), becoming impressed with the 



illegitimate son Enzius, and the manly beauty vanity of ail earthly Siings, he threw up his 
of Enzius decided the choice of Adelasia in ' employments at court, and, returning to Lob, 
his fkvour. The marriage took place in ' entered into the monastic state, and spent 
October, 1238 : Enzius immediately assumed his time in study and meditation, till he was 
the title of King of Torres and Gallura, and called to be bishop of Utrecht, in 1008. Henry 
shortly after, that of King of Sardinia. Not became emperor in 1003 (the same year in 
long after he showed the bitterest hatred to | which Gerbert died), and Adelbold may have 
his wife, ftom what cause is not known ; and ' been taken into his service very soon after ; 
after depriving her of all share in the govern- | but he was not a monk when he was pro- 
ment, shut her up in the castle of Goceano. i moted to the see of Utrecht, and that event 
This is the last circumstance of Adelasia's ' appears not to have taken place till 1010. 
life that is authentically recorded ; and the , The history of the first eight years of his 
life of her husband, like her own, concludes , episcopacy has been recorded by Alpertus, 
with captivity. He was taken prisoner in | who was his contemporary, and a monk of 
1249, by the Bolognese, in the " war of the his diocese, in his minute and graphic chro- 
bucket," celebrated by Tassoni, and died, stiU nicle entitled " De Diversitate Temporum," 
unreleased, on the 14th of March, 1272. ! first publbhed entire by J. G. Eccardus, in 
(Martini, Biografia Sarda, Cagliari, 1837, ' his " Corpus Scriptorum Medii ^vi, fol. 
p. 21 — 26. ; Raumer, Geschichte der Hohen- ' Lips. 1723," tom. i. pp. 91 — 132. ; but more 
staufen und iJvrer Zeit, iv. 14, &c.) T. W. | correctly in the fourth volume of the " Monu- 
ADELBERT. [Adalbert.] menta Germaniss Historica of G. H. Pertz, 

ADELBOLD (in Latin, Adelboldus, Adal- foL Hannov. 1841," p. 700 — 723. The scries 
boldos, Adelbaldus, Athelboldus, Adelbodus, of events which Alpertus relates belong to 
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two obscure wars, in which Adelhold became 
involved with certain of the neighbouring 
petty princes, further details of which may be 
found in the following authorities : — Dit- 
marus (or Thietmarus), Gesta Saxomum, 
lib. viiL cap. 13. 15., in Leibnitz, Scriptores 
Jientm Bmiuvicetuium, torn. L p. 323, &c. ; 
Joan de Beka, Chronicon, p. 37 — 39., and 
Wilh. Heda, ffutoria Epiacoporum Ultra- 
jectensium, p. 107 — 110., both with the notes 
of Am. Buchelius, foL Ultnj. 1643 ; Lam- 
. bertus Hortensius Montfortius, Secesnonvm 
: CivUium, libri viL fol. Ultraj. 1642, p. 64. ; 
and Matt Vossius, Annales HoUanduB Ze- 
landiaquCf 2d edit. 4to. Amsterdam, 1680, 
p. 29 — 36. But the later narratives vary from 
one another in many particulars ; and all of 
them both omit much that is in Thietmar and 
Alpert, and add many circumstances not 
found in the contemporary accqpnts. Some 
make Adelbold to have been in the end ac- 
tually taken prisoner by Theodoric III. 
count of Holland, whom the bishop, after 
there had been peace for 120 years between 
their respective predecessors, had attacked in 
vindication of the rights of his vassal, a cer- 
tain Count Theodoric Bavo, driven by the 
Count of Holland out of his fief, which was 
the district where the towns of Bodegrave 
and Zwammerdam now stand. The bishop, it 
is said, was beaten in two great battles, the 
second and most decisive of which was fought 
near what, in some of the accounts, is called 
the river, in others the wood, in others the 
island of Meriwid, or Merwede, in the lower 
part of the Maas. The Merwe is still the 
name of one of the branches of the Maas, 
the Rhine, or the WaaL However, it is ad- 
mitted on all hands that Adelbold spent the 
rest of his life in tranquillity, and acquired 
great renown both by his piety and by his 
encouragement of learning and the arts. Be- 
sides other monasteries and churches which 
he erected or restored, he laid the foundation 
of a new cathedral at Utrecht, in 1015, and 
he consecrated the finished building on the 
26th of June, 1023, the ceremony being 
graced by the presence of the emperor and a 
numerous attendance of distinguished per- 
sonages. It was not till towards the end of 
his life that he became a monk ; and it even 
appears that, although he relinquished the 
government of his diocese for a short time, 
he resumed it before he died. His death 
took place on the 27th of November, 1027, in 
the reign of Conrad II., the successor of the 
emperor Henry. Sigebert says that he left 
many writings, both in prose and verse (in 
utraque litteratura) ; and other ancient au- 
thorities mention particularly, as of his com- 
position, a nocturnal h^n in praise of Saint 
Martin, a book on a tnumph obtained by that 
saint over the Danes, and other pieces in 
praise of the holy cross and of the Virgin ; 
but the only work attributed to him that has 
been printed (besides the epistle to Gerbert), 
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is a life of the Emperor Henry (St Henr}*, as 
I he came afterwards to be called, having been 
I canonised by Innocent IIL), which was first 
published by Gretser, in his ** Divi Bam- 
bergenses, 4to. Ingoldst 1611," p. 430— 454. 
From Gretser's edition, which is also con- 
tained in the tenth volume of his collected 
works, fol. Ratisbon, 1737, p. 540 — 550., it is 
reprinted by Leibnitz, in his ** Scriptores Rer. 
Brunsvic." i. 430, &c., and in various other 
collections ; but the most accurate edition is 
that given by G. Waitz, Th. D., in the fourth 
volume of Pertz's ** Monumenta GermanisB 
Historica, fol. Hannov. 1841," p. 679 — 695. 
It is, however, very uncertain, after all, if 
this biography (which is only a fragment, 
coming down no farther than to the year 
1004) be really the work of Adelbold. That 
Adelbold did write a life of the Emperor 
Henry, or at least an account of the most 
important transactions of his reign, is ex- 
pressly stated by Alpertus, who apologises 
for passing over the whole history of the 
emperor's election, and of the victories over 
the various petty princes of Germany which 
illustrated his reign, although in possession of 
abundant materials, on the ground that Adel- 
bold had already related all these matters 
fully in a luminous treatise amply fVimished 
with documents. After the bishop's brilliant 
composition, Alpert professes to apprehend 
that anything he might say on the same sub- 
ject would only sound like the barking of a 
fooL {De Divers. Temp, lib. L c 5., in Pertz. 
iv. 204.) The only MS. of the life attri- 
buted to Adelbold now known to exist, is in 
the Imperial library at Vienna, (No. 9020.) 
a transcript of which it was that Gretser 
used. This MS., however, merely describes 
the work as believed to be by Adelbold — 
" Vita Henrici Primi Imperatoris, ab Adel- 
boldo, Episcopo Trajectensi, ut creditur, con- 
scripta." Waitz conceives that the evidence 
of the style is strongly in ftivour of Adel- 
bold*s claim to the authorship ; but what is 
remarkable is, that the writer, whoever he 
may have been, appears to have throughout 
taken his facts, and the entire order of his 
narrative, from Thietmar (or Ditmar), whose 
history, at the same time, is known not to 
have been finished till the year 1018, while 
the passage in which Alpert mentions the 
history of Henry by Adelbold must have 
been written at ihe latest in 1021 or 1022. 
It is clear that the writer of the life copied 
Thietmar, from several gross mistakes, as to 
matters of fact, which he has committed in 
giving a rhetorical turn to passages in his 
original, which he did not understand. A per- 
formance such as this, however well written, 
does not seem very likely to be the work de- 
scribed by Alpert, or a work that could have 
come from Adelbold at all : it would appear 
to be much more probably the composition of 
some writer of a later age. The discussion of 
the question of the authorship of this life has 
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been fiuther embarrassed by its being oon- 
foonded by many writers with another life of 
the emperor Henry, first published by Ca- 
nisios, in his " AntiqusB Lectiones," Ingolst 
I60I : even Basnage, in his edition of the 
" Antiqnse Lectiones," (Antw. 1725, voL iiL 
par. 2. p. 23, &c.) while he proves that the 
life published by Canisius could not have 
been written by Adelbold, has carelessly as- 
sumed it to be the same with that preyiously 
printed by Gretser and Leibnitz; and the 
same mistake is committed by Vossius, Oudin, 
and others. A life of St. Walpurg, attributed 
to Adelbold, is printed in the ** Vites Sanc- 
torum,** edited by BoUandus and others, torn, 
iii. mensis Feb. ad diem 25. p. 542. ; but that 
Adelbold ever wrote a life of that saint ap- 
pears to be a mistake originating with the 
Dutch chronicler Heda. Perts mentions a 
philosophical tract by Adelbold, a disquisition 
on a passage in Boethius, as existing in MS. 
in the ro^al library at Paris (Na 736 1.)* 
and also m other collections. (The works 
already quoted ; Jac. Gretseri Opera^ torn. z« 
folio, Ratisbon, 1737, p. 504, 605. 540., who 

3 notes Sigebertus, in Cataiogo Scriptomm, 
Zccle»ia»ttcontmj cap. 138., Sigebertus, Chro^ 
ntcon,adan. 1024, Trithemius, ChrtmiconHir' 
saugiense, and Trithemius, JUustres Viri per 
Germaniam ; Bern* Fez, Ditaertatio iBa- 

Vpca, in tom. iii. par. 2. ; Theacmr. Anecdot, 
oviss. p. yiiL, who refers to Fossevini Ap' 
paratus ad Omnium Gentium Hietoriam; Ou- 
dinus. Comment de ScriptoribuM Ecclea, Aniiq, 
ii. 540. ; G. J. Vossius, De Hietor, Latin, 4to. 
Lugd. Bat. 1651, p. 359.; and Saxii Ono^ 
maH. Liter, ii. 167., and Waits, in Pertz, iv. 
679, &C., both of whom give many other 
references.) G. L. C. 

ADELBULNER, MICHAEL, (written 
incorrectly Adelbumer by Adelung and in 
the ^ Biographie Uniyerselle,") was bom at 
Niimberg in 1702 ; professor of mathematics 
at Altdorf; 1743 ; died there in 1779. He 
was an astronomical writer of little note. In 
1733 he published, at Niimberg, an ** Invitatio 
ad Commercium Literarinm Astronomicum,** 
of which '* Commercium" he published three 
numbers in that year, and a fourth in 1734 : 
he completed a volume in 1735. It is now 
very scarce, having been nearly all lost in a 
fire. He also published (Altdorf, 1743, 4to.) 
** Progrumna de Methodo, 8cc" a proposal for 
finding longitudes by solur eclipsM and lunar 
occultations ; and at the same place, in 1745, 
** Dissertatio de Inequalitate Dierum Na- 
turalium." Weidler attributes to him another 
astronomical periodical, of which a few sheets 
were published in 1736, under the title 
** Merckwiirdige Himmels-begebenheiten," 
but Lalande says this work was published at 
Berlin, by C. Kirchen. (Lalande, Biblio- 
graphie Aetron.; Weidler, Hiet Astron, and 
JBik Aetron. A. De M. 

ADELCRANTZ, BARON CARL FRE- 
DRIK, son of Baron George Joshua Adel- 

TOL.I. 
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crantz, architect, who died in 1739. Carl 
Frederick, bom at Stockholm, in 1716, 
was also an architect : he erected the Opera- 
house, and directed the building of the 
Adolph-Fredrik's church, in that capital. 
The great bridge at Dronningholm is another 
of his works, and one that has been greatly 
admired. His ability in his profession was 
considerable; for his buildings generally 
manifested both solidity of constraction and 
good taste. He died in 1796. There is a 
bust of him by Sergell, in the Academy of 
Arts at Stockholm, where an eloge on him 
(afterwards printed) was pronounced by the 
secretary, Wennberg, February 1. 1797. 
(Weinwich, Danak, ^. KUnetler-Lexicon,) 

W. H. L. 
ADELER, CORT or CONRAD SI- 
VERTSEN, ennobled by the name of Adeler, 
was an admiral of high reputation in the Vene- 
tian and Danish services in the seventeenth 
century. He was bom on the 16th Decem- 
ber, 1622, at Brevig in Norway, where- his 
&ther, Sivert Jensen, was controller of the 
royal salt-works. At the age of fifteen he 
chose the sea for his profession, and was 
sent to Holland, where he entered the Dutch 
navy in the capacity of ** adelborst," literally 
" noble youth," a sort of volunteer officer, and 
served under Martin Tromp, in the great 
battle of 1639, against the Spaniards, off the 
coast of England. In 1642 he left the Dutch 
service for the Venetian, in which he saw 
better chances of promotion, and soon rose to 
command, on the death of his captain, Jan 
Reiers, a Dutchman, who was also employed 
b^ Venice. During a leave of absence he 
visited Holland, where he married a relation 
of Admiral Tromp : he also visited Nor- 
way, and on his return his younger brother 
accompanied him to share in his naval career. 
With this exception, the history of his life 
fbr the next eighteen years is that of the long 
series of battles in which he was engaged 
during the war between the Turks and 
Venetians, for the possession of Candia, which 
ended in the cession of the island to the 
Porte. In 1648, when commander of the 
" Great St George," being chosen by Fran* 
cesco Morosini to carry provisions to the 
besieged fortress of Suda in Candia, he was 
engaged in a battle with the Turks in the 
Dardanelles, in which the Venetians had the 
advantage. In 1649 he began the battle 
in the Gulf of Foschia, in which the Admiral 
Riva, coming to his assistance, succeeded in 
taking three Turkish ships, and burning thir- 
teen. In another battle with the Turks, off 
Candia, he conspicuously contributed to the 
triumph of the Venetian admiral Molini, who 
burnt six vessels, and took twelve others, with 
1500 prisoners. But the sea-fight in which 
he was most distinguished was that of the 1 6th. 
of May, 1654. The Turkish admiral Murad, 
with seventy-five galleys, forty-five other 
vessels, and five of the small kind called 
z 
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hy tfie Ttirks ** maons,** attacked the lEsrgeir 
diyiaion of the Venetian fleet under Admiral 
Giuseppe D^bio, oonsisting of five galleys, 
sixteen other ▼easels, and some armed barka 
Delflno's ship was burned, but the admiral 
was reseued by Adeler. Determined on re- 
Tenge, the Norwegian pursued the ship of the 
Turkish vice-«dnural, Ibrahim Pasha, which 
carried a thousand men, and ninety cannon. 
The fight lasted five hours. Adeler, tiMugh 
seyerely wounded in the right arm, refhsed 
even to allow it to be bandaged, and was one 
of the first to board ; with his left hsnd he 
wrested the pasha's sabre from his grasp, and 
with it struck off his head. In tiiisbatae the 
Turks lost 6000 men, and fifteen galleys ; the 
Venetians two galleys, two other ships, and 
900 men, among them the admiral, Morosini, 
and Adeler*s youn^r brother, who had 
hitherto fought by his side during the wan 
la 1656 and 1657 Adeler Msisted in twoother 
battles in the Dardanelles; and it is said thai 
during his career with the Venetians he saw 
as many battles as he serred years — namely, 
eighteen. He also rendered distinguished 
service in 165S, in saving the life of Braga- 
dino, the commissioner of the republic, at&e 
risk of his own, when ike ship in which Bra- 
gadino was embariced, the Oallo Dorato, was 
sunk, with almost aU its crew, in a stonn. Hie 
honours kept pace with his exertions. In 1 6.58 
the Great Council of Venice gare him a pension 
of 200 ducats yearly, and a gold chain worth 
300 ; in 1658 he was made a knight of St. 
Mark, and the pension raised to 1400 ducats, 
and extended to the third generation. The 
rank which he last held was that of tenente 
generale, or general lieutenant It is curious 
to notice, in 5ie Italian documents relating to 
these preferments, the different mutations of 
Adeler*8 name. In one he is described as 
**Curt Seiuersen Adelbors," the Dutch appel- 
lation fer his earliest rank being oooTerted 
into a proper name; in others, as ** Curt 
Ceruiesen '* and ** Curt Seivas," with the 
addition of ^ Fiamengo," or ** Fleming." His 
Danish Inographer, Hofinan, remarks on this, 
in a note, that **in Italy all foreigners are 
called Flemings or Englishmen, just as in 
France they are called C^rmans, and in Eng- 
land, Frenchmen." The feme of Adeler had 
now become so great that the king of Den- 
mark, Frederick III., recalled him £[>me. He 
passed some time m Holland, in 1 662, where he 
married a second wife, and in 1663 he returned 
to Copenhagen, where he was ai^inted ad- 
miral, and councillor of the admuralty, with 
a saiiury of 7200 rix-4oUars yearly. He was 
soon after made general admiral, and vioe- 
president of the admiralty, and became in feet 
the manager of the nay^, to which the king 
had until then given hxs personal superin- 
tendence. He was ennobled by the name of 
Cort Sivertsen Adder, the latter name being, 
according to Hofeum^ ooi^ecture, conferred 
upon him feom the resemblance of his qualities 
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to those of an eagle, which in Qennao is 
Adier, hot hi Danish, Cm. By the ex- 
ertions of the new superintendent the navy 
was hnproTed in every department, in par- 
ticular by his transferring from Holland, in 
1664, a number of Danes, who had leanied 
and were practising the art of ship-building 
in that country. How highly his talents 
were esteemed by the States General was 
shown by a request they made him to take 
the command <^ their fleet in the war with 
England, in 1665, an oflioe which, on his 
de<£ning it^ they conferred on the younger 
Tromp, the son of his old admiraL Two 
years afterwards they renewed the request ( 
and OB that occasion the king of Denmark 
granted him permission to accept it; but Uie 
conclusion of the war by the peace of Breda 
pr0«9Niftsd its taking effect The appointment 
of Adeler to the directorship of the Danish 
East India Company led to his paying avisit 
to the coast of Coromandel, to settle some 
questions in dispute with the native powers, 
after the satisfectory arrangement of which 
he returned, in 1670, to Copenhagen. In 
1675 a war broke out with the Swedes, 
who threatened an invaaon of Seland, and 
Adeler was appointed to the command of 
a fleet of thirty sail to act against them. 
After manoBfuvring fer two months, he was 
just on the point of coming to an engagement 
with the enemy, when he perceived, with 
the eye of an experienced seaman, that a 
storm was coming on, and ran into Kioge 
Bay. His forebodings were verified, and a 
bloodless victory was gained, for eighteen 
vessels of the Swedish fleet were disaUed 
and almost destroyed. Adeler shortly after 
fell ill, resigned the command of the fleet to 
Jnel [JcTEig, and died, on the 5th Novem- 
ber, 1675, m his fifty-third year. When 
told, on his death-bed, that his end was ap- 
proaching, he expressed his regret that he 
had not lived to gain one victory m die ser- 
vice of his country. He was honoofed with 
a pnbKc fttneral, nd the sabre which he had 
taken from the Turkish admiral, and a splen- 
did dress with which he had been presented 
by one of the native powers in the East 
Indies, were preserved in the royal museum 
at Copenhagen. The pension which had 
been bestowed upon his descendants as well 
as himself, by the Venetian government, was 
in vain claimed by his son. By the portraita 
of Adeler, he appears to have been a portly 
man, with large features, and rather a good- 
natured expression. (Tyoho de Hofinan, 
Hiatorigke Sfterretnittatr om tfelfortiemig 
Danahe Adetamaend, iu. 153— 19a; LAem 
euti^ wekioerdienter DSnen (by the same 
author, not paged.) T. W. 

ADELFRID, a Saxon king in whom the 
provinces of Bemicia and Deira became re- 
united in one sovereignty after the separation 
on the death of Ida in a. dw 559. This is the 
Saxon chief who is charged with the i 
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o]r the nonkfl of Bangor. He waft glain in 
iMttle by Redwald, king of the East Angles, 
A. D. 617. Edwin, the son of Attah, who had 
held Deira when separated from Bemicia, 
succeeded Adelfrid in both sorereignties, and 
some years after his accession professed 
Christianity. Bede gives a fhll account of 
all the etrcumstances of the life of Edwin, in- 
chidine nearly eyerything that is known of 
Adelfrid. (See also the Saxon Chronicle 
and William of Mahnesbury.) J. H. 

ADELCrSUS, called also Adelchis, only 
son of Desiderios, king of the Longobards, was 
present with his fi&ther at the camp of La 
Chinsa in the valley of Sasa, where they 
baffled for a time all the efforts of the Franks 
to force the position of the Longobards. Adel- 
gisus is represented by the chroniclers as 
having distinguished himself by his personal 
bravery, and at the head of a chosen bond, him- 
self armed with an iron club, having repeatedly 
sallied out among the Franks, and killed 
many of them. Charlemagne, however, was 
shown a path across the Alps, some say by the 
valley of Viu, which led his men to the rear of 
the I^ngobard camp, and being also favoured 
bv treachery among the followers of Deside- 
nus, he completely routed the Longobards, 
A. D. 773. Desiderius shut himself up in 
Pavia, and Adelgisus in Verona, where he 
sustained a siege ; but being forsaken by his 
followers, he escaped to the sea-coast, and 
proceeded to Constantinople^ where he ex- 
pected to find assistance against die Franks. 
He received fair promises; but it was not 
until the year 788 that the Emperor Constan- 
tine gave him a body of troops, with which 
he landed in Calabria, expecting to be joined 
by his nephew Grimwald, prince of Bene- 
ventum ; but Grimwald, having made peace 
with Charlemagne, refhsed to take his part ; 
and having informed Pepin, son of Charle- 
magne, of the design of Adelgisus, he united 
his troops with those of Hildebrand, duke of 
Spoletum, who defeated Adelgisus, and dis- 
persed his Greek auxiliaries. According to 
Sigonius, Adelgisus, being taken, was put to 
a cruel death ; but according to the older 
historians, Theophanes, and the continuator of 
Almoin, die person put to a cruel death was 
John the Byzantine commander, who was 
with Adelgisus; whilst the latter escaped and 
returned to Constantinople, where he lived to 
an old age, with the title of patrician, on a 
pension from the Byzantine court (Sigonius, 
de Regno Italia ; Giannone, leioria civile del 
Begno di Napdi.) A. V. 

ADELGFSUS, son of Radelchis, prince of 
Beneventum, of the Longobard dynasty, suc- 
ceeded his elder brother Radelgarius in the 
goveminent, a. i>. 854. The old principality 
of Beneventum had become greatly reduced 
tmoL its former power, having been divided 
tmder Radelchis into two principalities, Bene- 
ventum and Salemum, which latter was soon 
subdivided into two, Salemum and Capua. 
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The Saracens, who had possession of Bari and 
other towns (m the coast, availed themselves 
of these dissensions to make frequent incur- 
sions into the territories of Beneventum, and 
they ravaged the country. The gastaldi, or 
governors of the more exposed districts, had 
recourse to Lambert, duke of Spoletum, in the 
year 861 or 862. But his assistance not proving 
sufflcient, the people of Beneventum, and those 
of Capua, applied to Louis IL, emperor and 
king of Italy, who ordered a general levy 
of the people of Italy, in order to drive away 
the Saracens. Every man who was possessed 
of more than ten golden solidi was bound to 
join the army, which was ordered to meet in 
Apulia, or to do duty in the other districts 
exposed to the incursions of the enemy. Louis 
himself repaired to Beneventum, where he 
was dutifrilly received by Adelgisus, as well 
as by Landulfhs, bishop-count cf Capua, and 
was also greeted by Waimar, prince of &Ller- 
num, on the occasion of Louis visiting that 
city. Having united their forces to his, the 
emperor marched, in the year 867, against 
the Saracens in Apulia. The war lasted several 
years, with various success ; but the scanty 
accounts which we have of these campaigns 
are very obscure and contradictory. Ulti- 
mately, however, the Saracens were defeated, 
and iheir stronghold. Ban, was taken by 
Louis, about the year 871, when it is said that 
the Saracens were all put to death, with the 
exception of their chief, called Sultan by the 
chroniclers, who, having shut himself up in 
a tower, would not surrender till Adelgisus, 
prince of Beneventum, promised him his life. 
Louis having afterwards ordered the siege 
of Tarentum, which was still occupied by the 
Saracens, returned to Beneventum in triumph. 
But in the month of August of the same year, 
while the emperor was staying at Beneventum 
with a few followers, Adelgisus conspired 
against him, at the instigation, according to 
some old chroniclers, of Basilins, emperor of 
the East, who was jealous of Louis styling 
himself Emperor of the Romans, and oc- 
cupying the former Byzantine possessions of 
Apulia and Calabria ; while Constantine 
Porphyrogennetus says that Adelgisus was 
encouraged in his treason against Louis by 
the Saracen sultan, or emir of Bari, whose 
life he had spared. It is also said that tibe 
people of Beneventum were irritated at the 
overbearing behaviour of the French troops 
who had followed the emperor, and the in- 
solence of his wife Angilberga. However 
this may be, a revolt broke out in Beneventum 
on the 25th of August, and the people ran 
to the emperor's palace, while Louis was 
taking his rest at noon. The few Franks 
who were near his person attempted to de- 
fiend the palace, upon which Adelgisus set 
fire to the gates : the emperor, with his 
wife, escaped to a tower, but, after three 
days, he surrendered, and was kept prisoner. 
Such is the narrative of the contemporary 
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chronicler Erchempertus, a monk of Monte 
Casino, who adds, that about forty days after 
this event, the Saracens, who had landed 
near Salemum, again attacked the territory of 
Beneventom, and that Adelgisus then con- 
sented to release the emperor, after making 
him and his wife, and his daughter Hermen- 
garda, swear on the holy relics that they would 
not take any revenue for the outrage, and 
would neyer enter m arms the territory of 
Beneyentum* Erchempertus says that Adel- 
gisus kept possession of the imperial treasures, 
as well as of the spoils of all the men-at-arms of 
the emperor. He had previously induced Louis 
to disperse his French and German soldiers 
in various cantonments about the country, 
where they were probably surprised and dis- 
armed by the inhabitants. This act of treason 
made a great noise in Europe ; and both the 
uncles of Louis, Charles the Bald of France, 
and Louis of Bavaria, marched some troops 
towards Italy to enforce his liberation. Louis, 
however, having been set firee by Adelgisus, re- 
paired to Rome, some say to Veruias, andhaving 
collected some troops, he deposed Lambert, 
duke of Spoletum, who was an accomplice in 
the conspiracy of Adelgisus, and appomted in 
his stead Suppo II., one of the emperor's mi- 
nisters. Lambert took refhge at Beneventum 
with his friend Adelgisus. The emperor, 
however, did not attempt, for some years after, 
anything against Beneventum. 

In the following year a numerous host of 
Saracens having attacked Waifer, prince of 
Salemum, Wiifer had recourse to his neigh- 
bour Adelgisus, who fought against them 
with various success. At last Waimar ap- 
plied to the Emperor Louis, who went to 
Capua in the year 878, and obliged the Sara- 
cens to reimbark. Louis then prepared to 
punish Adelgisus, who, foreseeing the storm, 
had applied for support to Basilius^ emperor 
of the East, offering to pay him tribute, and 
acknowledge him as his sovereign. Basilius 
sent a fleet to Otranto ; but in the mean time 
Louis advanced to Beneventum and laid siege 
to the town, which, however, being well de- 
fended by the inhabitants, the emperor ac- 
cepted the mediation of Pope John VIIL, who 
repaired to his camp for the purpose, and he 
granted peace to Adelgisus ; after which Louis 
repaired to North Italy, where he died, not 
long after, a.d. 875, leaving no male issue. 
His uncle, Charles the Bald, king of France, 
succeeded him as emperor and king of Italy. 
Soon after, the Saracens Arom Tarentum re- 
newed their incursions, ravaging the territories 
of Beneventum, Capua, and Salemum. Atana- 
sius, bishop and duke of Naples, after having 
deposed his brother, duke Sergius, and de- 
prived him gf his sight, concluded an alliance 
with the Saracens, allotted them quarters near 
Ki4>les, and having joined his troops to theirs, 
defeated the united forces of the princes of 
Beneventum and Capua, and carried his ra- 
TBges to the borders of the Roman territory. 
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Upon this. Pope John VIIL ezcommonieatedf 
in the most fearful terms, Atanasius, as 
well as the towns of Naples and Amalfi, for 
having joined the enemies. ctf Christendom, 
A. D.881. The chronicle of Erchempertus, 
and the letters of John, particularly the 22d 
and 44th epistle, attest these &cts. Waimar, 
prince of Salemum, who had also, probably 
through fear, joined the Saracens, detached 
himself from them through like fear of the 
papal anathemas. The account of those wan 
in South Italy is extremely obscure. 

In the year 878, Adelgisus, prince of Bene- 
ventum, on returning home in triumph from 
a successful expedition against the Saracens 
or their allies, was murdered by his own re- 
lations, after having governed Beneventum 
above thirty-four years. The faction that 
had killed him, put in his place his nephew 
Waider, son of Radelgarius, to the exclusion 
of Radelchis, son of Adelgisus. In about 
two years after, Waiderus was deposed by the 
people of Beneventum, when Radelchis was 
called to the throne, fh>m whence he was 
driven away in 883, and his brother Ayon put 
in his place. Ayon reigned till 890, engaged 
in continual war with the Byzantines, who 
had regained possession of Bari, with great 
part of Apulia, being favoured by the exiled 
Waider and his partisans, who had sought the 
protection of the Emperor Basilius. Shortly 
after the death of Ayon, his infant son Ursus 
was driven fW)m Beneventum by a powerful 
Byzantine army under Symbaticius Proto- 
spatharius, who subjected the principality of 
Beneventum to the rule of the Eastern em- 
peror, A.D. 891. Thus ended the Longobard 
principality of Beneventum, which had lasted 
for more than a century as a sovereign state, 
firom the time of Arechis. 

Adelgisus issued a capitularium, or collec- 
tion of laws, including some of those of the 
old Longobard kings. (Giannone, and the 
old chroniclers already quoted.) A. V. 

A'DELGREIFF, JOHANN ALBRECHT, 
a celebrated fanatic of the seventeenth century, 
was the natural son of a country clergyman, 
in the neighbourhood of Elbing. He pre- 
tended that seven angels had made a revela- 
tion to him, that he was to represent G<xl the 
Father upon earth, that he was to destroy all 
the evil in the world, and that he was to chas- 
tise all the worldly authorities with iron rods. 
It was at the time a general belief that he 
possessed the power of performing miracles, 
and producing signs in the air ; in consequence 
of which he was accused of sorcery, and sen- 
tenced to death. He was beheaded at Ksnigs- 
berg, on the 11th of October, 1636, and his 
body was burnt 

Adelgreiff was a person of considerable ac- 
quirements ; he had a perfect knowledge of 
Hebrew, LiUin, and Greek, and spoke Polish, 
Lithuanian, and Bohemian with considerable 
fluency. He published several books, in which 
he endeavoured to diffuse his doctrines ; but 
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all of them, together with hi» tvelTettrdclet 
of faith, were suppressed and destroyed by 
public authority. (Arnold, Kirchen-tmd Ket* 
zer-Hi»toriet vol. iii. c. 4. § 60, &c.) L. S. 

ADELH ARDUS, count of the palace of the 
Emperor Louis the Pious, son of Charlemagne, 
was sent to Italy by the emperor to administer 
justice in the year 823; and alter the death of 
Snppo L, duke of Spoletum, in the following 
year, was appointed to his place. Adelhardus 
died fiye months after his appointment, and 
was succeeded by Mauringus, count of Brixia, 
or Brescia. {Annala of St Berim ; Fatteschi, 
Memorie dei Dwhi di Spoleto,) A. Y. 

ADELM. [AiJ>HELM.] 

ADELM AN, an ecclesiastical writer of the 
eleyenth century. The time and country of 
his birth are not ascertained. He is claimed 
by some of the Germans as a countryman ; but 
this is hardly consistent with a passage in his 
letter to Berenger, in which he speaks of his 
haying " for a long time sojourned *' in (Ger- 
many. He was rather older than Berenger, with 
whom he studied at Chartres, under Fulbert, 
bishop of that city. [Berenger.] He was 
afterwards master of the ecclesiastical school 
at Lidge, probably from a. d. 1041 to 1048, 
when he was chosen bishop of Brescia in 
Italy. The year of his death is not ascer- 
tained. One account, which makes him to 
have been killed a. d. 1046, by a blow of a 
Istone or club, in a tumult excited by the 
followers of Berenger, is altogether unworthy 
of credit ; but it is more difficult to decide 
between two other statements, according to 
one of which he died a. d. 1057, while the 
other mentions him as yet living in a. d. 1061. 
He is praised by Roman Catholic writers for 
his attainments in sacred and profane litera- 
ture. 

Two of his works, both short, are extant: 
1. ** Ad Berengarium Epistola" (" A Letter 
to Berenger "), probably written about a. d. 
1047 or 1048 ; first printed by UUmmerius, at 
Louvain, a. d. 1551, but not entire, and ^e- 
quently reprinted, but still in a mutilated form. 
The first edition of the entire epistle is that of 
Schmid(12mo. Brunswick, a. d. 1770), printed 
from a MS. accidentally discovered by the 
editor. 2. " Rythmi Alphabetici de Viris 
Ulustribus sui Temporis ; " first published by 
Mabillon, in the first vol. of his ** Anecdota," 
and since reprinted at different times. It is 
given bySchmidwiththe edition of the *' Letter 
to Berenger." Our authority for this notice 
is the account of Adelman by the canon 
Gagliardi (Galeardus) of Brescia, reprinted by 
Schmid. ^ J. C. M. 

ADE'LPHIUS. [Dellius.] 

ADELUNG or ADLUNG, JACOB, was 
bom on the 14th of June, 1699, in the village 
of Bindersleben near Erfixrt, where his fiither 
was a schoolmaster. He studied at Erfurt and 
Jena, and in 1726 he took the degree of M.A. 
at Jena. In the year following he was appoint- 
ed organist at Erfurt, and in 1741 professor to 
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the gynmasinm of the same place. He taught 
languages and music, and in his leisure hours 
he partly occupied himself with the theore- 
tica study of music, and partly with making 
harpsichords: he is said to have made sixteen 
harpsichords during his lifetime. Adelnng 
also possessed considerable knowledge of 
mathematics. He died at Erfurt, in 1 762. 

The works which he wrote upon the theory 
of music were considered very valuable at the 
time, and may still be read with advantage. 
They are — ** Anleitung zu der Musikalischen 
Gelahrtheit," with a preface by J. £. Bach. 
Erfort, 1758. A second edition, with some 
corrections and additions by Hiller, appeared 
at Leipzig, 1783, 8vo. After Adelung's death, 
J. L. Albrecht edited a work left in MS. by 
him, which is called ^ Musica Mechanica Or- 
ganoe^, das ist, Griindlicher Unterricht von 
der Structur der Orgeln," &c. Berlin, 1768, 
2 vols. 4to. (Hiller, LebensbeschreUtuna, 
beruhmter Muaihgehhrten, 1, &c) L. S. 

ADELUNG, JOHANN CHRISTOPH, 
was bom on the 8th of August, 1732, at Span- 
tekow, a village near Anklam, in Pomerania, 
of which his father was minister. The son 
received his first education in the public school 
at Anklam, and afterwards at Klosterbergen 
near Magdeburg. After he had finished his 
elementary course, he went to the university 
of Halle to devote himself to the study of 
theology. In 1759 he was appointed professor 
at the Protestant gymnasium of ErAirt ; but 
on account of his religious opinions he became 
soon involved in theological disputes. His 
adversaries annoyed him in various ways, 
until, after a stay of two years at Erfurt, he 
resolved to give up his appointment, and went 
to Leipzig, where he devoted himself entirely 
to literature, and at first more particularly to 
the composition of several laborious and volu- 
minous historical works. But history, although 
he cultivated it to the end of his life, was not 
his department, and his fisune as an historian 
has been entirely thrown into the shade by 
what he has done for the language an^ litera- 
ture of Germany. His first philological work 
was his grammatico-critical dictionary of the 
German language, under the title " Versuch 
eines vollstandigen Grammatisch-Kritischen 
Worterbuches der Hochdeutschen Mun- 
dart," &c. Leipzig, 1774-86, in five vols. 4to. 
This work was for the German language what 
Dr. Johnson's dictionary was for the English, 
with this difference, that Adelung excels 
Johnson in his definitions, and in everything 
connected with etymology, as well as in the 
arrangement of the different meanings of a 
word according to its etymology. It caused 
a great sensation throughout Gfermany, and 
the author was well rewarded for his la- 
bours, for the Elector of Saxony invited him 
to Dresden and appointed him chief librarian 
to the public library of that city, with the 
title of Hofhith, an office which Adelung 
held nntil his death. This dictionary has two 
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great defects: in the first place, the author 
had a great parUality £6r the German dialect 
spoken in Upper Saxony and Meissen, which 
led him to reject many -words and expressions 
used by writers in oUier parts of Germany. 
Adelnng entertained the opinion that the dia- 
lect of Upper Saxony should be considered 
as the standard of pure German; an opinion 
which is now nnlTersally abandoned. In the 
second place, he rejected all new words which 
had not been used by what he considered a 
good authority. It is true that the German 
language at that time was flooded with new 
forms of words, which were introduced after 
people had become weary of the practice of 
using French and Latin words and phrases 
which had previously been imported into 
the language by every person who wished 
to appear a man of education. Adelung op- 
posed the excess to which this reaction car- 
ried some writers, but he himself did not 
know where to stop, and he did not justly ap- 
preciate that power of the German language, 
of making new derivatives and compounds, 
by which, since his day, the language has 
been enriched. Words which in his time 
were strange, are now in common use. These 
false principles drew upon Adelung severe 
censure from several of his contemporaries, 
as J. H. Voes, and Campe. A new edition of 
the dictionary, which appeared under the title 
** Grammatisch-Sjritisches Worterbnch der 
Hochdeutschen Mundart," &c. Leipzig, 1793- 
1801, in four vols. 4to., contains, indeed, many 
additions and improvements; but neither are 
the original defects altogether mended, nor 
does it bring linguistic knowledge up to the 
point which it had attained in the mterval. 
Notwithstanding all this, however, Adelung's 
dictionary is not yet superseded. 

After the first parts of the dictionary were 
published, Adelung was requested by Baron 
. Ton Zedlitz, then minister to the king of 
Prussia, to write a German grammar for 
schools, which appeared under the title 
^ Deutsche Sprachlehre fur Schulen," Berlin, 
1781. The fifth and last edition was published 
in 1806. An abridgment of this grammar 
(w Auszug aus der Deutschen Sprachlehre fur 
Schulen") appeared in the same year (1781), 
and went through three editions. These two 
elementary works were followed, in 1782, by 
a more complete system of German grammar, 
called ** Umstandliches Lehrgebaiide der 
Deutschen Sprache,'* Leipzig, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Other works, illustrating the German and other 
languages, now followei in rapid succession: 
<«Ueberdie GeschichtederDeutschenSprache." 
Leipzig, 1781, 8vo. "• Magazin fiir die 
Deutsche Sprache.'* Leipzig, 1782-84, in 2 
vols. 8vo. ♦'Ueberden Deutschen Styl;" Berlin, 
1785-86, in 3 vols. 8va; a second edition of 
which i^peared in 1801 , in 2 vols. 8vo. ** Voll- 
standi^ Anweisung zur Deutschen Ortho- 
gra^hie;" Leipzig, 1788, 2 vols. 8vo.; a second 
edition of which was published in 1790. ** Mi- 
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thridates, oder ASgemeine Spracfaen-KuBde.** 
Berlin, 1806, &c in 8vo. Of this work only 
the first volume is by Adelung, who died on 
the 10th of September, 1806. The three other 
volumes are by J. S. Vater, who made use of 
the papers left by Adelung, and of other mate- 
rials furnished to him by Alexander and Wil- 
hehn von Humboldt In 1783, &c Adelung 
also published an English dictionary, called 
** NeuesGrammadsch-Kritisches Worterbnch 
der Englischen Sprache,*' &c. 2 vols. 8Ta; and 
in 1784 he began his continuation cl, and 
supplement to, Jocher's Lexicon, **Fort8e(- 
zung und Erganzung zu Jocher's Allgemeinem 
Gelehrten-Lexikon," in two vols. 4to. Leipzig, 
1784 and 1787 ; the supplement extends to 
the end of the letter L iSchnften der Kwr- 
furatiL GeseBachaft zu Mannheim^ iL 293— 
305.; Jordens, Lexicon deutacher JHehlter und 
Proaaistenj I 13, &c v. 700, &c ; Ersch & 
Gruber, AUgem. Encychpaed, der WisaenaclL 
^ Kunetey v. ** Adelung ;" Wolff. Eneyeiop, 
der DeutKh.NaiumaBiLY.''Adelxmgr) L.& 
ADELWALCH, king of Sussex, in a. p. 
686, in wbichyear he was slain in battle by 
Cedwalla, a West-Saxon prince. He was a 
Christian. Bede and the Saxon Annals are 
the authorities for the little that is known of 
him. J. H. 

ADELWALT, a grandson of AdeUKd, 
who, in the fiuctuations of political power in 
the Saxon kingdom of Northumberlimd in the 
seventh century, possessed himself of the pro- 
vince or kingdom of Deira while Oswy, his 
uncle, reign^ in Bemicia. He held it but a 
short time, and dying without heirs, the two 
kingdoms became again united in Oswy. 
There is a contemporary prince of the same 
name in the series of kings of the East Angles, 
of whom little or nothing is known. J. H. 
ADEMAR, or AYMAR,or, in a Latinised 
form, ADEMARUS, a French writer of the 
eleventh century. He was of a noble fiunily, 
the son of Raimond of Chabanois in the pro- 
vince of Angoumois, and was bom a. d. 988. 
He studied under his paternal unde, Roger, a 
monk of the abbey of St Martial at Limoges, 
and himself became a monk of the monastery 
of St Cybar, or Eparchius, at Angoul^me. 
The time and place of his death do not appear 
to be certainly known : he was living a. Du 1080. 
He engaged very early in the dispute as 
to whether St Martial should be regarded as 
an apostle or not, which dispute was raised 
by one Benedict, or Benoit, a Piedmonteae 
monk, who depreciated the claims of that 
saint 

Ademar's principal work is his ** Chroni- 
con," or " Chronicle." It is in Latin, and was 
published in the ** Bibliotheca Manuscriptorum 
Libromm " of Labbe, torn. ii. It contains much 
valuable information as to the afiSsirs of Aqni- 
taine, or that part of France which is south 
and west of the Loire) ; but the chronology 
is confdsed and inaccurate. It comprehends 
the period from the foundation of the Frankiah 
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momurchy to A.ix 1029, Ademar left ako 
a list of the abbots of St Martial at Limoges, 
published hj Labbe in the same Yolune as 
the " Chnmicon : " this last was written while 
Robert, son and soooessor of Hugues Capet, 
was yet living. A MS. copy of a letter of 
his, on the apostleship of St Martial, was in 
the possession of Baluze ; and some acrostic 
Yerses are given in the ** Analecta " of Ma- 
billon. (Da Pin, BiUwtkiqut det Auieun 
Eccleakuiqmmj voL viiL p. 108.; Biographical 
notices given in Mabiikm, Anakcia^ voL i. 
p. 418, et seq. ; and Bouquet, Becueil dea HU^ 
torieiwdes (?aii^«l^l(il>OHce, vol. X. p. 144, 
et seq. J. C M. 

ADEMA'RUS, son of Balsamo of Capua, a 
courtier of the Emperor Otho IIL, was ^>- 
pointed duke of Spoletom, and marquis of 
Camerino, by the emperor, ▲. d. 999, in place 
of Duke Hugo, who was also duke of Tus- 
cany, and one of the most powerful Italian 
lords of that age, according to Petms Da- 
mianus. (viii. ep. 12.) Hugo, finding that he 
could not properly administer both govern- 
ments, ** on account of the number of evil and 
lawless people," resigned Spoletum and Ca- 
merinum into the hands of Otho, and reserved 
Tuscany for himselfl Ademarus did not re- 
main long in his office, for one Romanus ap- 
pears as duke of Spoletum and marquis of Ca- 
merinum,A.D. 1003. It appears that Ademarus 
was in the mean time raised by Otho to the 
principality of Capua, in place of Laldulfus, 
whom the emperor banished as an accomplice 
in the murder of his brother LandenulAis. 
Ademarus was soon driven away from Capua 
by the people, who appointed in his place 
LandttlAis of S. Agata, son of Landnlfus IV., 
prince of Beneventum. This is all that can 
be gathered concerning this Ademarus from 
Leo Ostiensis and other old chroniclers (Gian- 
none ; Fatteschi, Memorie del Dueki <U Spo- 
fcto.) A. V. 

ADEMA'RUS was son of a certain Peter, 
appointed by Siconulfbs, first prince of Sa- 
lemum, on his death-bed, guardian of his 
infant son Sicoo, a. d. 851. Some time after, 
Louis IL, king of Italy, in one of his cam- 
paigns against the Suracens, came to Saler- 
num, and, on his departure fi>r the north, 
took away young Sicco with him, and en- 
trusted the government to Ademarus, who had 
acquired the reputation of a gallant soldier. 
Sicco having died in France, Ademarus as- 
sumed the principality, a. d. 856. He was, 
however, depMed in the year 861, being ac- 
cused of having betrayed his countrymen, 
and was deprived of his sight Wauerius 
son of Danferius, one of the chief actors in 
the separation of Salemum from Beneventum, 
succeeded Ademarus as prince of Salemum. 
(Oiannone, Sknia civile del Begno di NapoU, 
b. vii.; and the authorities quoted by him.) 

A.V. 

ADENE^ (sometimes written Adan), LE 
ROl, was bom in Brabant, about 1240. 
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Henri IIL, duke of Brabant, had him edu- 
cated, and promoted him to be his minstrel. 
The duke dying in 1260, Aden^s continued 
to ei^oy the protection of his heirs, Jean and 
Guyon; and when Marie of Brabant was 
married, in 1274, to Philippe le Hardi, king 
of France, she persuaded him to follow her 
to Paris. The time of his death is unknown, 
but from some allusions in his ** Cle<»nede8,'* 
it has been inferred Uiat it was composed 
between 1275 and 1283. In this poem he 
names three others, which he had previously 
composed: — 

en qui fit •* d'Ogier !• DanoiSp** 
Kt de *• Bertain qui Ait au bols,'* 
Et de ** Bueron de CoiaerGtils,*' 
Ai un autre llrre entrepria. 

The work which is alluded to in the first 
line is the ** Ekiiiuices Ogier," or the youth of 
Ogier the Dane, one of the heroes of the 
legendary court of Chariemagne. The poem 
alluded to in the second line is his **Berte 
aux grans Pies" (Bertha with the large 
feet), the heroine of which was mother of 
Charlemagne. ** Buevon de Comarohis " is 
one of the numerous versified legends re- 
lating to the family of Guillaume au Cortnds 
(William with the short nose) of Orange. In 
'* Cleomedes," the ma^c steed, which occupies 
so prominent a place m the half-told story of 
Cambusean bold, makes bis appearance. All 
these poems are preserved in manuscript in 
the king's library at Paris, with the excep- 
tion of '* Buevon de Comarchis," of which 
only the first part has been preserved. 
"Berte aus grans Pies" was published in 
1832, by M. Paulin Paris, of the king's li- 
brary ; from whose pre&tory dissertation this 
account of Adends has been taken. The 
language and versification of Adends are 
pure and accurate, but his ideas are rather 
prosaic. Aden^s' title, '* I^e Roi," has given 
rise to various conjectures regardiug its 
origin: Paulin Paris has suggested, with 
considerable plausibility, that he received it 
on account of holding the office of king of the 
minstrels, corresponding to that of master of 
the chapel royal in the modem courts of 
Europe. (Romances dee XIL Pairs de 
France, No. I. ; Le Remans de Berte aus 

rHS Pits, precede par une Dissertation sur 
Romans des Douze Pairs, par M. Paulin 
Paris, de la Bibliothdque du Roi, Paris, 1832, 
pp. xlii.-— Ivi.) W. W. 

ADE'NI. [Mohammed.] 

ADEOD ATO, an artist of Italy, who lived 
in the twelfth century. Little is known of 
his history, nor is he noticed for any peculiar 
merit as a sculptor. His name appears in an 
inscription on the architrave of Uie principal 
entrance of the church of S. Andrea at Pis- 
toja, as one of the workmen or carvers em- 
ployed in the decoration of that edifice. The 
inscription is as follows : — hoc . opvs . 

FECIT . OBVAirVB • MAGI8TEB « BON . ET • 
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ADBODAT . TBATER . EIV8 . TVlfC . ERANT . 
OPERARn . TILLANVS . ET . BATHYS . TIGNOSI . 

A. D. MCLXVi. R. W. Jan. 

ADEODA'TUS. [Dbodatub.] 
ADER, OUILLAUME, hj birth a GMeon, 
was a physician at Toulouse, in the early part 
of the seventeenth centnry. He wrote a sin- 
gular book, entitled ** Enarradones de JBgrotis 
et Morbis in Evangelio, Tolosn, 8vo. 1620 
and 1623, and Lond. 8to. 1660/* for the pn^ 
pose of magnifyiiig the excellence of the 
SaYioi]r*s miracles, by showing that all those 
whom he restored were incnrable by medicine; 
a weak position, which he as weakly defends. 
For after a brief account of each of the mira- 
culous cures recorded in the Grospels, he pro- 
ceeds to expound at much greater length the 
general principles of medicme and pathology 
involyed in the knowledge of the maladies 
under which the patients laboured, and then 
to a particular account of each disuse and of 
the proper remedies for it He thus obliges 
himself to ascribe the necessity of the miracles 
for the recovery of the persons cored, not so 
much to the essential nature of their diseases, 
as to the circumstances of age, season, climate, 
&c. in which they were placed. On the in- 
fluence of each of these, moreover, the evi- 
dence which he adduces is very slight ; and 
he generally puts the hypotheses of the ancient 
writers whom he quotes in the place of fiicts. 
At the end of the book there is an oration, 
which the author delivered at Toulouse, in 
1617, as a preface to the publication of his 
** Enarrationes." It contains a fiirious attack 
upon those especially of the school of Para- 
celsus, whom he accuses of impiety in under- 
taking to cure all diseases by artificial remedies 
ignorantly obtained, or invented by the fraud 
of devils. 

Besides this work, Ader wrote one entitled 
'*De Pestis Cognitione,Pr8evisione, et Remediis 
Prselectiones ;" Toulouse, 12mo. 1628; which 
Haller justly calls a trivial work ; an heroic 
poem, ** Lou Gentilome Oascoun," Toulouse, 
8vo. 1610, in the Gascon dialect ; the burden 
of which is the praise of the gallantry of 
his countrymen, and especially of Henri IV. ; 
and another called ** Lou Catounat Gascoun 
bondat a M. de Tontarailles," Toulouse, 8vo. 
1612. (A brief analysis of Ader's medical 
writings is in Haller, BibUotheca Medicifue 
Practice, ii. 492.) J. P. 

ADGANDE'STRIUS. [Arminius.] 
ADGILLUS lived towards the end of the 
seventh and the beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury. Chlotar HI., king of the Franks, made 
him duke of the Frisians, who had been sub- 
dued by that king, and some of whom had 
been induced to become Christians. Adgillus 
was a great benefactor of the Frisians ; he 
not only did much to promote Christianity 
among them, but also protected their oountrr 
against the frequent inundations to which it 
was sulject, by constructing several dikes. 
But the Frisians in their great love of liberty 
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bore the ycke of the Fnmks very rdoctBitlyv 
and frequently attempted to shsike it ofi^ and 
to return to their pagan rdigion, and in this 
latter attempt they were supported t^ Ad- 
gillus IL, who in 710 sooeeeded Adgillas I. 
as duke of the Frisiana. (Moscow, Watonf of 
AeAnciaU Germans, xr. 2i, -, Wiaida, 0»t- 
Jriesuche CfeKhichU, i. I. L. S. 

ADH-DHATIR (the vietorioiis), a sur- 
name g^ven to several khalift and sultans in 
the East •« Adh-dhafir lidin-illah** (the vic- 
torious for the religion of God), Ismul Ibo 
Al-hifidh, twelfth sultan of EgY?^ d the 
dynasty of the 'Obeydites, who reigned from 
A. H. 544 to 549 (A.D. 1150-5) ; ** Al-malek 
Adh-dhifir" (the victorious Ung), 'Amer, 
last sultan of Yemen, dethroned pj 6elim, 
emperor of the Turks. P. de G. 

ADH-DHAHEBF CAb6 'Abdillah Mo- 
hammed Ibn Ahmed Ibn *Othman), somamed 
Shemsu-d-din (son of religionX was bom at 
Damascus, in a. h. 673 (a.ik 1274-75). Of 
his life very little is known, except that, 
after practiam^ ibr some time as a lawyer, 
he was appomted to the high office of 
sheykhn-1-islim, or Mufti of Damascus. He 
died in A.H. 748 (a.d. 1347-48), leaving 
several works, which are still held in great 
esteem by his c oun tr y men. That which is 
best known in Europe is his **Tarikhu-l- 
islam," or chroaol<^cal history of Moham- 
medism, comprising the annals of all the 
Moslem nations from the creation to his own 
time. Several loose volumes of the twelve 
which compose that remarkable production 
are in the Bodleian library. (Land oc^ection, 
Nos. 79. 208. 244. 305, &c) Adh-dhahebi 
wrote likewise a biognqkhicsl dictionary of 
the celebrated readers and interpreter s of the 
Koran, entitled **Marefiitu-l-koriUl-akbar 'iht 
tabakat wa-l-'ass&r" C* An account of cele- 
brated readers, divided chronologicaHy and 
according to their various schools^X a litho* 
graphed edition of which was published, io 
1833, at Gottmgen, by Professor Wiisten- 
feld. "^ Tabakatu-l-hoffadh ;** this is also a 
biography of illustrious theologians of the 
class odled by the Mohammedans ''hofEiBdh,'' 
the plural of ** hafidh,** which means a man 
who knows all the Koran, or the greater 
portion of it, by heart, and who can also 
quote from memory a oert^ number of well- 
authenticated traditions. It is probably the 
same work which HIgi Khalfiih (Zer. Eney. 
ii. 259.) mentions under the title of ** Tadhki- 
ratu-l-hoSadh" (** Liber Memorialis eorum, 
qui Coranum Memoriter Tenent'*). There is 
a copy of it in the Bodleian library. No. 379. 
** Mixanu-l-'etidal A nakadi-r-r^al" C*The 
Balance of Equipoise to discern the true 
Traditionists from the fiedse ones**). This is 
a biography of the most celebrated tradi- 
tionists, from the earliest times of IsUan down 
to the vear 742 of the Hgra, disposed alpha- 
betically I together with an account of those 
doctors whose traditions are not derived from 
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«R pure Bouroe. ** Tejrid fS asmft-l-anahib** 
(** Clear Exposition of the Names of ' Aasi- 
hiV or Companions of the Prophet Moham- 
med"). (Brit Mas. No. 7359.) This is a 
Biographical Dictionary of the companions of 
the Prophet '*Dhita-n-nikabani-l-asmawa- 
l-alkab** (** The tearing of the Veil fitim be- 
fore the Names and Surnames of the Arabs *'). 
Tins work, of which there is a copy in 
Dr. Lee's coUecdon of Oriental manuscripts, is 
a short butvalnable treatise on the names, sur- 
names, and patronymics of the Arabs, with 
occasional historical and biographical notices. 
Of the same kind appears to bii a work pre- 
served in the Bodleian library (Na485.); 
as well as in the royal library at Paris 
(No. 862.); entitled '« Mushtabahu-n-nasabat" 
i** The double Meaning in proper Names"). 
Adh-dhahebi passes likewise as the author 
of an abridgment and continuation of the 
** Tadibn-1-kemal'* ^"Erudition made com- 
plete**), a biographical dictionary by Abd 
Zakariyi An-nawavi (Goth. Lib. Na 272.). 
A large historical work, entitled ***Oyiinu-t- 
tawarOdi'* ("The Fountains of History"! 
has also been attributed to him by Uri. (Bib. 
BodL CataL p. 148.), but erroneously ; since 
the work in question treats of events which 
happened long after the death of Adh-dhahebi. 
(D'Herbelot, Bib, Or, sub. voc. •* Dhahabi," 
•* Tarikh at Dhahabi Magem," •* Mara&t," &c. ; 
Hamacker, Spec, CataL Cod, MSS, Or,BibL 
AcademiiE Lugduno-Batavas,, Lufld. Bat 1820, 
p. 18. ; Wustenfeld, Abu AbdaUah Dzahabi, 
Liber Clasncus Vtrcrvm qui Corani et 7Va- 
ditionum coffnitione exceuuenaU, Gotdngen, 
1833, 4to.) P. de G. 

ADH-DHA'HER (the conspicuous, the 
distinguished) is the surname of several Mo- 
hammedan khalifs and sultans, who reigned 
in the East or West ; such as ** Adh-dhlUier- 
billah" (Abii Nasr Mohammed Ibn Nasser), 
the thirty-fifth khalif of the race of 'Abb^ ; 
" Adh-dhaher" (Ab<i Hashim 'AU), seventh 
sultan of Egypt of die dynasty of the Fati- 
mites or 'Obeydites, who reigned from a.h. 
411 to 427 (A. D. 1017—1023); « Adh- 
dhfihir** ('Othman), son of Ahm^ sultan of 
Arabian 'Irak and 'Adzerbijan, who was 
dethroned by Timiir ; " Adh-dhaher Al- 
ghiizi, sultan of Aleppo, and son of Saladin. 
It is also the surname of " Bibars" (Al- 
malek Adh-dhiher), fourth sultan of Egypt, 
of the dynasty called by the Arabian his- 
torians ** Baharites." [Bibabs.] P. de G. 
ADH-DHA'HERr. [Dawu'd Ibn 'Au.] 
ADH-DHOBBF (Ahmed Ibn Yahya Ibn 
Ahmed Ibn ' 'Omayrah Al-kortobi), an his- 
torian of Mohammedan Spain, lived about 
the beginning of the thirteenth oentunr of 
the Cluistian sera. Few particulars of his 
life are known, except that he was a native 
of Cordova, or resided long in that cit^, and 
that he belonged to the illustrious tnbe of 
Dhobbah or Dhabbah, as some Arabian 
genealogists write that word. He wrote a 
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history of the Spanish Arabs, entitled *'Bigh- 
yatu-1-multamisi fi t^khi rcjali-1-andalusi" 
(** Desirable Object for (hose wishing for In- 
formation on the History of illustrious Spanish 
Moslems"), which he designed as a supple- 
ment to the Biographical Dictionary by Al- 
homaydi of Mallorca [ Al-homatd/|, whose 
pupil he appcATB to have been. The work 
— which b^ins with a concise account of 
the con<^ue8t of Spain by Miisa Ibn Nosseyr 
and Tknk Ibn Zejyid, and of the different 
Mohammedan dynasties which ruled over the 
Peninsula — contains, in alphabetical order, 
the lives of eminent warriors, poets, authors, 
and theologians who lived in Spain. An an- 
cient copy, made about a century after the 
death of the author, is in the Escurial library 
(No. 1671.). This history is one of the most 
valuable sources for the history of Moham- 
medan Spain, and has been used by Casiri 
and Conde, both of whom made large ex- 
tracts fhnn it Another Spanish author, 
named Don Fanstino de Borbon, also pub- 
lished numerous extracts from Adh-dhobbi, 
in two works, entitled ** Cartas para ilustrar 
la Historia de la Espana Arabe," Madrid, 
1796, 8vo., and **Discur80s 6 preliminares 
Chronologicos para ilustrar la Historia de 
la Espana Arabe," Madrid, 1797, 8vo. The 
year of Adh-dhobbi's death is uncertain; but 
from some passages in his work it would 
appear that he was a middle-aged man in 
A.H. 592 (a. p. 1196), the time at which he 
wrote. (Casiri, Bib, Arab, Hisp, Etc, il 
133 — 189.; Conde, Hist de la Dam, i preC 
p. xxL) P. de G. 

ADHELM, whose name occurs in the ge- 
nealogies of the Saxon princes of Northumbria 
as the son of Ogg, one of the illegitimate sons 
of king Ida. Nothing is related concerning 
him personally, bat he was the ancestor of 
several of the later kings of Northumbria. 

J. H. 

ADHEMAR, GUILLAUME, called in 
manuscripts Asemars, and even Nazemars, 
a Proven9al poet of the twelfth century, er- 
roneously referred by Millot to the thirteenth. 
He is believed to be of the fiunily of the lords 
of Grignan, the Adhemars with whom, f.ve 
hundred years later, Madame de Sevign^ 
was so proud to become connected. He ac- 
quired by his talents die favour of the 
Emperor Frederic the First, or Barbarossa. 
So passionately was he devoted to the Countess 
of Die, who was not only a handsome woman, 
but a poetess, that hearing a report that she 
was about to be married to die Count of 
Embrun, he fell desperately iU. The countess 
went with her mother to the casde of Grig- 
nan to visit him in his illness ; the trouba- 
dour, deeply affected at her presence, took 
her hand, kissed it, and expired. Struck 
with inconsolable sorrow, the countess aban- 
doned all ideas of marriage, and took the veil 
in the eonvent of Saint Honorat at Tarascon, 
where, after a few y«tn, her grief brought 
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her to the grsre. The death of Adhemar is 
supposed to have taken place in 1 190. This ro- 
mantic story first appears in Nostradanms, and 
is not supported by the an^ority of the older 
manuscript biographers of the troabadours, 
who are silent respecting any remarkable 
erents in his life. They concur also in fbiming 
a low estimate of his talents, of which the 
same Tiew is taken by Millot, die literary histo- 
rian of the troubadours. Several of his poems 
are printed in the second and third Tolnmes 
of Raynouard's collectioiL (liCUot, Hittoire 
LUUraire deg Trouhadmm^ ii. 497. ; Ray- 
nouard, Choix det PiMet origmalet det Trou" 
b<uJhurs, ▼. 178. ; Htgtoire LittAraire de la 
Fhtnce, xiv. 567-69. The story of the 
Countess of Die is in the last of these au- 
thorities only.) T. W. 
ADHEMAR DE MONTEIL, bishop of 
Metz in the fourteenth century, descended by 
the mother's side from the Counts of Poitou, 
and by the feUher's from the house of Adhemar 
Grignan in Provence. Before he was raised 
to the episcopal dignity he is said to have hdd 
the appointments of dean of Toui and arch- 
deacon of Rheims. He was nominated bishop 
of Metz by Pope John XXIL in the year 
1327. On the day of his installation he ad- 
dressed a pastoral letter to all the churches in 
his diocese, exhorting them to contribute to- 
wards the finishing of the cathedraL Under 
the weak government of his predecessors 
great irregidarities had gained ground among 
the clergy of the diocese : among others, the 
canons of the collegiate church of St Theobald 
were in the habit of receiving their share of 
the church revenues, even while they lay 
under a sentence of suspension. Adhemar 
put an end to this abuse in the year 1330. 
About the same time he confirmed a law 
passed by the town council of Metz, or- 
daining that in suits for tithes the laity should 
be allowed to establish previous payment 
of them by their oaths. In 1359 Innocent 
VL addressed letters to this bishop, exhorting 
him to prevent the holding of seditious meet- 
ings against the papal authority in his diocese. 
Adhemar gave Urge grants of lands to the 
churches and monasteries under his superin- 
tendence, to be held upon the condition of 
their fru^hing him with four-wheeled wag- 
gons when he was engaged in war. Indeed, 
he was engaged in one war or other almost 
the whole time that he filled the episcopal 
4^hair. Immediately after his accession he 
was forced to defend himself against a hostile 
attack from the governor of Rodnach ; in 1333 
he was at war with the Duke of Lorraine ; in 
1347 with the Duchess Dowager of Lorraine; 
in 1351 first with the King of France, and 
subsequently with the Duke of Bar, as whose 
ally he had commenced hostilities against the 
King of France. Although his courage and 
skill rendered him generally successful* the 
expense of so many wars obliged him to con- 
tract heavy debts, for which he had to mort- 
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gage large portions of the demesnes of his see. 
In 1356 he received the Emperor Charies IVl 
at Metz with great splendour on the occasion 
of the publication of the golden bulL He 
had the credit of having been mainly instru- 
mental in bringing about the general pacifica- 
tion of the empire in 1361 under the Emperor 
Wenceslaus. Adhemar de Monteil died on 
the 12th of May, 1361, having protected and 
ruled his diocese rather more than thirty-three 
yean as an energetic and magnificent prince, 
with as little of the ecclesiastical spirit about 
him as was compatible with his office. (Dio- 
nysii Sammartbani GaUia Christiana^ Pari- 
siis, 1735—1785, foL voL xiii ooL 772—774.; 
BibUotkique Larrak^ par R. R. DomCalmet, 
Nancy, 1751, foL) W. W. 

ADHERBAL (tiie Latm form ; Gr. 'Ardtp- 
€af) was a successful Carthaginian officer 
during the first Punic war. He is first men- 
tioned as commander of the Carthaginian 
fleet on the coast of Sidly, during the long 
si^ of Lilybsum by the Romans; and 
gained a great victory over the Roman fleet 
under the consul P. Claudius Pulcher, b. a 
249. (Diodorus, Ed. xxiv. ; Polybius, L 49. 
51.) 

Adherbal commanded in Spain (b. c. 206)^ 
under the Carthaginian Mago. There is no- 
thing, as ftu* as we know, to determine the 
identity of these persons ; it is probable, fixmi 
the difference of dates, that they are not Uie 
same. (Livy, xxviiL 30.) A. T. M. 

ADHERBAL, son of Micipsa, and grand- 
son of Masinissa, kings of Numidia, soo- 
ceeded his father (b. c. 118), jointly with his 
brother Hiempsal, and his illegitimate cousin 
Jugurtha. [Jdouiitha.] A. T. M. 

'A'DIL SHAH (Abu-1-muzaffitf Yusuf ), 
the founder of the 'A'dil Shahi dynasty of 
B\japiir in the Dekkan, was bom in Rum, or 
Asia Minor, of the Royal Ottoman fimuly, 
near the middle of the fifteenth century. His 
ihther, A'ga Murad (commonly called Amu- 
rath), died in February, 1451, when Yusuf 
was a child, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Mohammed IL, who afterwards termi- 
nated the Greek empire by the capture of 
Constantinople. On ascending the throne, 
Mohammed was persuaded by his oounselloFs, 
in accordance with Oriental policy, that his 
reign would never be secure if the younger 
prince were permitted to live. Mohammed, 
sacrificing the feelings of a brother, gave 
orders that the child should be strangled, and 
his body publicly exposed. When the exe- 
cutioners came to demand him from his mo- 
ther, she entreated them to spare herbcrf 
at least for one day, that she might prepare 
her mind for so melancholy an event They 
agreed to the prayers of the mother, who, in 
the mean time, hastened to concert measures 
for saving the life of the child. She pur- 
chased fi^Dm a Persian merchant of Sava a 
young Circassian slave, who bore some re- 
semblance to the prince, and whom, next 
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morning, she delnrered to the exeeationeTS at 
her son, and the atratagem succeeded. 

The Persian merchant, on deliyering to 
the queen the Cffcassian slave, received the 
young prince in return, together with a large 
sum of money, and on that v^ night 
hastened on his journey to the Persian terri* 
tories. He safely reached the city of S4va, 
in Irak 'Ajem, where the prince was hrought 
up and educated like one of his own childran, 
till he arrived at the age of sixteen. By 
this time Yiisuf had heen told the secret of 
his birth, and was in correspondence with his 
mother, who sent to him his former nurse, 
together with her son, his foster-brother, 
and a large sum of money for his use. But 
this kindness well nigh proved his^ ruin. 
His nurse, in the excess of her jo^, impru- 
dently divulged the secret which it was so 
necessary for his safety to keep concealed. 
The rapacious governor of the place immedi- 
ately took advantage of the circumstance, and 
exacted from the prince a sum of four hun- 
dred tomans (about 200^), for permission to 
quit the city in safety. Yusuf; finding him- 
self no lon^r secure in Persia, travelled 
southwards, m disguise, through Ispahim and 
Shlraz, to the port of Gambriin ; and having 
Uiere embarked for India, he reached Dibul 
in the Dekkan in the year 1460, and the 
seventeenth year of his age. At this period, 
the most powerful prince of the Dekkan was 
Mohammed IL, of the Bahmani dynasty, 
into whose service the ftigitive prince was 
admitted in a subordinate capacity, under the 
master of the horse. Yusuf, having had a 
good education, and possessing engaging 
manners, soon attracted the notice of the 
Vizir or prime minister, an upright and 
able man, who continued his friend for life. 
In the course of a few years we find Yusuf 
di^ified with the title of 'A'dil Khan Savai, 
with the rank of a commander of five hundred 
horse. The name or title of 'A'dil Khan is 
frequently mentioned, or rather meant, by 
those who have given us accounts of the 
early expeditions of the Portuguese to India. 
This same prince is there called Hidalcan, 
Hidalxon, &c. &c ; and the epithet of Savai 
(so called from Sava) is, less corruptly, given 
by the Portuguese as Sabayo. In one of 
their accounts, however, we are told that Sa- 
bayo is the king of Idalxon, which has more 
truth in it than the writer was aware of. 
*A'dil Khim continued in the service of Mo- 
hammed Sh&h till the death of Mohammed in 
1482, and gradually attained the highest mi- 
litary offices in the state, which he ably and 
faithAilly discharged. Mohammed was suc- 
ceeded by his son Mahmud, a boy twelve 
years old, who became the tool of a corrupt 
fiaotion, from which may be traced the down- 
fid of the Bahmani dynasty. The capital of 
the Bahmani kings was Ahmadabad Bidar, 
now a very inconsiderable town in the Dek- 
'kan. Bijapur, forming one of their provinces, 
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itretched northwards from Goa to Punah, 
along the sea-coast, the superintendence of 
which had been conferred on 'A'dil Khin by 
the late Mohammed Shah. On the accession 
of the young king, a strong party at court 
determined on 'A'dll Khan's removal, or, 
more properly speaking, on his destruction. 
With many expressions of regard, the prime 
minister inv^^ him to the capital, in order 
to pay his respects in form to his new sove- 
reign. 'A'dil Khan was too wary to fall into 
the snare. He came indeed to court, but at- 
t^ided by a numerous retinue of devoted 
friends and retainers sufficient to overawe the 
adverse party. He was pressed to reside in 
the capitel, and assist in the management of 
public affiurs ; bat this offer he rgected, 
statmg that be and his friends were mere 
soldiers, and did not profess to understand 
secrets of state. 'A'dil Khan, now in the 
prime of life, returned to his province of Bi- 
j^>iir. He foresaw the approaching ruin of 
the once powerfhl kingdom of the Dekkan, 
and from that moment prepared to meet the 
storm. His fkme in arms, as well as his high 
character for justice and liberality, attracted 
to his standard the best and bravest of the 
land. Among the late king's troops were 
many officers from Circassia, Georgia, Per- 
sia, and Tartary, who had always attached 
themselves to 'A'dil ELhlin, and now, as a 
matter of course, followed him as their chief. 
For nearly seven years 'A'dil Khan thus con- 
tinued to increase his power, and extend his 
territory, till at length, in 1489, he assumed 
"the canopy of royalty," as Y6suf 'A'dil 
Shih of B^apCir. We may characterise his 
reign, which extended to a period of one and 
twenty years, as an almost incessant contest 
with the neighbouring princes. But his wars 
were uniformly defensive ; and, owing to his 
prudence and valour, generally successfhL 
The Bahmani sovereignty, which he had 
formerly felt proud to serve, had now sunk 
into utter contempt Mahm(id Shih, though 
arrived at the years of manhood, gave him- 
self up entirely to dissipation, and left his 
kin^om a prey to factions. In this state of 
affairs, ' A'dil Shih felt no scruple in founding 
an empire of his own on the ruins of one 
already expiring ; agreeably to a text from the 
Kor&n, — *' The sword is for him who can 
wield it." In 1502, when he had attained 
the summit of his power, he attempted to in- 
troduce the Shia creed into his dominions. 
In this form of the Mohammedan religion he 
himself had been brought up when in S&va ; 
but on finding that Uie greater portion of 
his subjects favoured the Suni doctrines, he 
at once gave up the point It was a favourite 
maxim with him, **that every man bad a 
right to follow his own faith;" and as to 
different forms of faith, ** the best would be 
that which was followed by the best man." 

About this period, a band of strangers from 
the fiu* west, of less liberal sentiments, were 
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endeayooring to gain a fbodng in *A'dil 
Shah's dominionB. In 1509, the Portngaese, 
under Ahneida, suddenly entered the port of 
Dibul, and took and destroyed the town. In 
fiict, these pious Roman Catholics seemed to 
have adopted, to its fhll extent, 'A'dil ShlOi's 
own maxim fh>m the Korin respecting the 
sword ; but they knew nothing of the liberal 
and enlightened policy with whicli he wielded 
that sword. In 1510 the Portuguese, under 
Alfonso Albuquerque, surprised and took 
the city of Goa ; after which, they put to 
death the governor, and a great number of 
Moslems. This latter &ct, which seems to 
have escaped the memory of the Portuguese 
historians, is stated by Ferishta, a writer of 
unquestionable accuracy, who lived in that 
part of the country within a century alter the 
event. But the triumph of the savage and 
bigoted invaders was of very short duration. 
'A'dil Shah, with three thousand of his best 
troops, hastened to the relief of the city. So 
sudden aud secret was his march, thit the 
Portuguese were surprised in their turn, and 
with great difficulty escaped to their ships : 
Albuquerque had his horse shot under him. 
This was the last of 'A'dil Shah's battles. 
He died soon after, on his return to Bgapiir, 
in the sixty-seventh * year of his age, and the 
twenty-first of his reign. He was succeeded 
by his in&nt son, Ismail 'A'dil Shah,; and his 
descendants continued to reign in the kingdom 
of which he was the founder till 1689, when 
the city of Bgapur was taken by Aurengzebe, 
and Sikandar 'A'dil Shah, the last of the race, 
was made prisoner. The historian Ferishta 
says of 'A'dil Shah, **that he was a wise 
pnnce, intimate with human nature ; hand- 
some in person, eloquent in speech, and 
alike eminent for his learning, his liberality, 
and his valour. He always warned his mi- 
nisters to act with justice and integrity ; and 
in his own person showed them an example 
of attention to these virtues. His court was 
the asylum of men of learning and valour, of 
whatever creed or country." This picture 
may be a little flattered, for the historian was 
a subject of the 'A'dil Shahi monarchs ; but, 
making every allowance for this circum- 
stance, we may fairly conclude that Yusuf 
'A'dil Shah was a good and enlightened 
prince. The succeeding kings of this dynasty 
are noticed under their prsenomen, such as 
Ismail 'A'dil Shah, &c. (Ferishta's Mo- 
hammeilan History,) D. F. 

ADILS. [Adel.] 

ADIM ANTUS CAMfjuurros), son of Mcj- 
tus, the conmiander of the Corinthian ships 
in the war against Xerxes, advised the Greeks 

• In Scoct'i " History of the Deckan/' *AMil Shih Is 
mid to hare died In the seTenty-flflh year of his age, —^ 
an error of the tranilator, which in very easily recnfled. 
Yfisuf arriTod in India in 14(]0, when he was seventeen 
▼ears of age, and he died fifty years after. The Mo- 
hammedan dates given by FerishU are a. h. 864, and 
A. H. 91A, which ffives fiicy-one lunar years, or forty, 
nine and a half solar years, as the period of 'A'dil Sh4h^s 
life in India. 
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to retreat from Artemisium, but was bribed 
by Themistocles to remun. (b.c 480.) In 
the second council which the commanderr 
held at Salamis, when Themistocles strongly 
urged them to stay and fight the Persians, 
A£mantus opposed him with great insolence, 
reminding him that the racers in the games 
who started before the signal was given were 
scourged, and protestmg that a man who had 
neither country nor city ought not to be suf- 
fered to speak or vote. At the battle of 
Salamis, Adimantns and the Corinthians were 
seised with a panic and fled, according to the 
account given by the Athenians ; the truth of 
which, however, was denied, not only by the 
Corinthians, but also by the other Greeks. 
(Herodotus, viii. 5. 59. 61. 94.; Plutarch, 
ThemUtodett 11.) P.S. 

ADIMANTUS CAMfwrros\ an Athenian 
general, associated with Alcibiades in his last 
command (b.c. 407), and afterwards one of the 
commanders at the battle of .Sgospotami (b. c. 
405), where he was taken prisoner. He 
alone was spared, when the other prisoners 
were put to death, on the ground that he had 
opposed the decree by which the Athenians 
had resolved, in anticipation of victory, to 
cut off their prisoners' right hands. Xeno- 
phon and Pausanias say that the Athenians 
attributed the loss of the battle to his trea- 
chery. Pausanias mentions another com- 
mander, Tydeus, who was included in the 
charge, and quotes oracles in support of it. 
B^. Thirlwall {Hist of Greece, iv. 153. 154.) 
thinks that there is no sufficient ground for 
such suspicions. Demosthenes mentions that 
Adimantus was accused by Conon at some 
time after the battle, but on what charge is 
not stated. His Other's name was Leucolo- 
phidas ; Aristophanes says, Lencolophus ; but 
this is probably an intentional alteration for 
the sake of a jest (Xenophon, HeBtn. L 4. 21. 
ii. 1. 32.; Pausanias, iv. 17. 2. x. 9. 5. $ De* 
mosthenes, n«pc napatrpw^^las, 401.; Plato, 
Protag, 315.; Aristophanes, Frogs, v. 1509., 
and the passage of Eupolis quoted by the 
scholiast on this verse.) P. S. 

ADIMANTUS, a Manichsan, who wrote 
a book to prove a contradiction between 
the doctrines of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and hence that the former could not 
be fnnn God. He was answered by Augustin, 
in a work entitled ^ Contra Adimantum," 
which is still extant, and which was written 
about A. D. 394. He appears to have been 
a disciple of Blanes himself, and was es- 
teemed by the Manichees as one of their 
gr^test men. Augustin supposed that this 
Adimantus was the same as a noted disciple 
of Manes, named Addas, who wrote a work 
entitied ** Modion " (MoSfoy). Beausobre and 
Cave think that Augustin was mistaken in this, 
since the names of Addas and Adimantus are 
both found in the same catalogues of Mani- 
chsean writers; but Tillemont and Lardner 
believe Augustin to be right, and suppose 
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that the "* Modion *' of Addas and the book as- 
cribed to Adimantus, were one and the same. 
(Augostin, Ccm(ra^<£ima]i<KJR; Contr, Adver" 
sarivm Leg, et PrtmheL c 12. ; Retract i. 22.; 
Fabricius, BiblioUt. Grttc,, Harles, vii. 319.} 
Lardner's CredihUity^ part ii. cbdii. sectl. 
§ 4.) P. S. 

ADIMA'RI, an old Florentine fisunily or 
house, often mentioned in the history of Flo- 
rence during the middle ages. They are stated 
by Dante to have been of small descent, that 
is to say, not noble; and the poet makes his 
ancestor Cacciaguida, who died about 1152, 
speak of them as beginning to rise in his time, 
when one of them married a daughter of Bel- 
lincione Berti, a noble and wealthy citizen, 
which displeased Ubertino Donati, who had 
married another daughter of Bellincione, and 
who considered the marriage with Adinuui as 
a marrriage of disparagement In the follow- 
ing, or thirteenth century, when the fEUJtions 
of the Guelphs and Guibelines broke out at 
Florence, the Adimari belonged to theGuelph 
party, which was driven away in 1248 by the 
Guibelines, supported by the Emperor Fre- 
deric II. They returned after the death of 
Frederic and drove away the Guibelines In 
their turn. When the Guibelines, supported 
by Manfred, Frederic's son, by means of 
treacherous emissaries, induced the Guelphs 
of Florence to march against Siena in 1258, 
Tegghiajo Aldobrandi degU Adimari en- 
deavoured to dissuade the council of Flo- 
rence from this movement, but he was not 
listened to, and the defeat of the Guelphs at 
Monteaperto followed. This Tegghi^o had 
a great reputation for wisdom and probity as 
a magistrate, and is mentioned with praise 
by Dfmte in his " Inferno.'* After Manfred's 
death, the Guelphs returned from exile, and 
several attempts were made to bring about a 
reconciliation between the two parties; but 
in the end the Guibelines were again driven 
away. A jealous rivalry then sprung up 
between the leading Guelph families, which 
was embittered by Bonaocorso degli Adimari 
marrying his son to a daughter of Count 
Guido Novello, the leader of the Guibelines, 
and, as suck, banished frt>m Florence. This 
led to an approximation between the Guibeline 
party and several of the Guelph families, 
about the year 1 280, followed by ftesh disturb- 
ances and civil war within Florence, which 
are related by Dino Compagni in his chronicle. 
In the struggle between l£e factions of the 
Cerchi and Donati, several of the Adimari 
are mentioned by Dino as siding with the 
Cerchi, and afterwards with the party of the 
Bianchi, of which the Cerchi were leaders. 
The Adimari, like most other great Floren- 
tine houses, consisted of many branches or 
families distantly related, and often divided 
by interest Those Adimari who had declared 
themselves for the Bianchi party were ba- 
nished by Charles of Valois and the Neri 
In April 1302, at the same time as Dante, 
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Petrdrch's fhther, and many others. Some 
branches of the fEunily, however, seem to have 
remained at Florence, like others of the Bi- 
anchi, having c-onducted themselves with cau- 
tion during the civil strife, and we find them 
in 1804 among those who favoured Corso 
Donati, the leader of the Neri, in his quarrel 
with the magistrates. (Pignotti, iii. 8.; Dino, 
b. iii.) In May of the same year Cardinal 
Di Prato being sent by Pope Benedict XI. 
to pacifjr Florence, Baldinaccio degli Adimari, 
one of the exiles, was invited to come in as 
a deputy from the Bianchi party to treat of 
an arrangement, which however did not take 
effect Some years after, another member of 
the house, one who had remained at Florence, 
Boccaccio Adimari, with his sons and other re- 
latives, took an active part in the affair against 
Corso Donati, in which that ambitious leader 
was killed, in September 1307. The same 
Boccaccio Adimari is mentioned as having ob- 
tained possession either by purchase or lease 
frt>m the fiscus of Dante*s houses and grounds 
which had been confiscated at the time of the 
poet's banishment in 1302; and it is said that 
through fear of being obliged to restore the 
property if Dante's sentence should be re- 
versed, he thwarted every endeavour of Dante's 
friends to have him recalled. It was not until 
1342, more than twenty years after the poet's 
death, that his son Jacopo recovered possession 
of part of his father's property, after paying 
a fine to the community. Dante, in the seven- 
teenth canto of his " Paradiso," launches 
fbrth an invective against the house of Adi- 
mari, calling it " an overbearing race which 
pursues like a dragon the poor fugitive, but 
puts on a lamb's face towards those who show 
their teeth, or unstring their purses." 

In 1343 we find Antonio Adimari, a man 
of high reputation and influence, among those 
who conspired against and overthrew Gautier 
de Brienne, duke of Athens, who had usurped 
the supreme power at Florence, and was 
abusing it in the most oppressive manner. 
(Machiavelli, Storie Fiorentine ; Pignotti, ^to- 
ria deUa Toxana.) 

Two descendants of the Adimari family 
distinguished themselves by their writings in 
the seventeenth century : — 

Alessandro Adimari, bom at Florence 
about 1580, became known as a classical 
scholar and an Italian poet of some note. He 
published a free translation of Pindar in Italian 
verse, with notes and illustrations, **■ Le 
Odi di Pindaro tradotte in paraftrasi e in rima 
Toscana e dichiarate con osservazione e con- 
tnmti di alcuni luoghi imitati e tocchi da Ora- 
zio," Pisa, 1631,4to. Adimari, who dedicated 
his work to Cardinal Francesco Barberini, 
says that he spent sixteen years about it He 
inserted synoptical sketches for the purpose of 
explaining the plan and order of the Greek 
poet in his odes. Ginguen^, in the ** Bio- 
g^phie Universelle," art ** Adimari," charges 
him with having borrowed them from Erasmus 
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Schmidt's T^tin Tersioii of Pindar, published 
in 1616. Adimaii wrote also a kind of biblio- 
graphy of poets, ** La Mono-Orecia ore sono 
raccolti i nomi di tntti i Poeti dal principio 
della Poesia del Mondo sino al principio della 
Poesia Toscana ; ** " Eseqoie di don Francesco 
de' Medici," 1614, Florence, 4ta; and other 
minor works. Adimari died in 1649. 

LuDovico Ai>niABi, of the same family, 
bom atNaples inl 644, studied at Pisa, and after- 
wards resided for a time at Mantua, where he 
was made chamberlain of the Duke Gonzaga 
of Mantua. He afterwards went to Florence, 
where he succeeded Redi as professor of the 
Tuscan language. He died in 1708, and was 
buried in the church of Santa Maria Novella, 
in the fiunily vault of the Adimari. He wrote 
a book of satires in Italian verse, whidi en- 
title him to be placed among the few good 
Italian satirists. The satires of Adimari were 
published first at Pisa, under the fUse date of 
Amsterdam, in 1716, Svo., and afterwards at 
Leghorn in 1788, with a biographical notice 
of the author. In two of his satires he in- 
dulges in cymcal invectives against the £ur 
sex in general, with a strained affectation, and 
what would be considered very bad taste in 
our times. He also wrote " Poesie Sacre 
e Morali," Florence, 1696; "* Prose Sacre," 
Florence, 1706; and some other minor com- 
positions. (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori cT Italia; 
Tiraboschi, Storia deUa Letteratura ItaUana ; 
Oamba, Serie di Testi di Lingua), A. V. 

ADLER, CASPAR. [Aquila.] 
ADLER, OEORG CHRISTIAN, was bom 
on the 1st of November, 1674, at Wohlbacht, 
on the southern frontier of Silesia, where his 
father, Charles Christian Adler, was then 
preacher. He was descended from the oele- 
brated Caspar Adler,. who is better known 
under his Latinised name of Aquihu He 
began, in 1695, his theological studies at 
Leipzig, and completed them at Halle. In 
1698 he obtained the situation of private tutor 
in the £imily of John Gehr, at Konigsberg, 
who held a high office at the court of the 
elector of Brandenburg. Adler's method of 
teaching met with so much approbation that 
several families of distinction wished to have 
their children instracted by him. In conse- 
quence of this, he established a school, and 
engaged several other teachers to assist him. 
The king of Prussia thought so highly of this 
establishment, that he honoured it with his 
especial patronage, and with the name of a 
** royal privileged school.'* This school sub- 
sequently became the foundation of the gym- 
nasium cf Konigsberg, which is still flourishing 
under the name of " Collegium Friderici- 
anum." Adler left Konipberg in 1704, for 
Halle, where he was appointed teacher to the 
Pfedagogium. Two years later he was made 
rector of the public school of Altstadt-Brand- 
enburg, which he brought to a ver^ flourishing 
condition. In 1708 he was appomted deacon 
(diaconus) to the St Gptthards-Kirche of the 
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same place; and in 1714, archidiacoiras. Al- 
though he subsequently received a very flat- 
tering invitation to go to Franstadt in Poland, 
he remained, at the request of his congrega- 
tion, at Altstadt-Brandenburg, where he died, 
on the 30th of August, 1741. 

Adler was a man of a practical turn, and 
the sphere in which he most distinguished 
himself was that of teacher. The numerous 
works which he wrote on theological sub- 
ject, his sermons and the like, are now little 
read. He also published some small works in 
Latin, as ** De Uberalium Artium in Ecclesia 
Utilitate, si rite tractentur,** Stargard, 1702; 
*' De Morte eruditorum Philooophica," Beriin, 
1707. 

A complete list of his works, together with 
an account of his life, is given by Adehing, in 
his Supplement to Jocher's Allgem. Gelehrten- 
Lexicon^ L 226. L. S. 

ADLER, 6EORG CHRISTIAN, a son 
of the former, was bom on the 6th of May, 
1734, at Altstadt-Brandenburg. He studied 
theology at Halle, and was in 1755 appointed 
preacher at Arms, and three years after- 
wards, pastor at Saran. In 1755 he was trans- 
placed m the capacity of second conpastor to 
Altona, where he rose to the dignity of royal 
Danish provost of Pinneburg and Altona, and 
chief pastor of the Lutheran congregation at 
Altona. In all these offices he distugoished 
hiniself by a conscientious fulfilment of his 
duties, and by his enlightened views on re- 
ligion. Notwithstanding his many important 
duties, he found leisure to devote scmie part of 
his time to classical literature. He died on the 
2d of November, 1804. 

The results of his philological studies are 
contained in the ibliowing works : — ** Aus- 
fiihrliche Breschreibung der Stadt Rom,* 
with plates. Altona, 1781, 4to. It is a very 
diligent collection of all that is contained in 
ancient writers about the topography of Rome : 
but it is now completely superseded by other 
works on this subject. His second work is 
on the Pontine marshes, ** Nachricht voo 
den Pontinischen Siimpfen,'* with a map. 
Hamburg, 1784, 8va He also made an edi- 
tion of Frontinus, " De Aqusductibiis Urbis 
Rome," Leipzig and Altona. 1792, Svo., 
with very useful explanatory notes. (Banr, in 
Ersch & Gmber*s AUgenu Encgckp. L 421. 
&c) L. a 

ADLER, PHILIPP, caUed also, erroneous- 
ly, Paticina, was bom at Nuraberg in 1484. 
He was one of the first who practised the 
art of etching, and his prints ace greatly 
valued, as much for their power as for their 
antiquity. Besides other works, he etched 
some plates of the miracles of our Saviour, 
after Albert Diirer. Strutt says of Adler, 
** At a time when etching was hardly dis- 
covered, and even in the huids of the greatest 
artists of the day carried to no perfection, 
we find this ingenious man taking up the 
point, and producing such plates as not only 
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flur excelled all tbat went before him in that 
day, but laid the foundation of a fine style, 
which his imitators hare, even to the pesent 
time, scaroely improved. His point is firm 
and determined, and the shadows broad and 
powerftU." Adler's best print, in the opinion 
of the same writer, is one in which soTeral 
figores are represented beneath an arch 
richly adorned with foliage ; in the middle 
of the group is the Virgin Mary crowned, and 
near her is a female saint holding the infant 
Christ, who is distinguished by the glory 
round his head. Upon a tablet on the 
middle of the arch is the following inscrip- 
tion: — ** Hoc opus fecit Philippus Adler Pa- 
tricins. MDzmi." This Patriciut, which 
means simply Patrician, appears to have been 
converted by Florent le Comte into JPatiema, 
for he mentions a print of St Christopher 
bearing the vafyaxi Christ, by Adler Paticina, 
dated 1518, which is supposed to be the 
cause of the twofold error of calling Adler, 
Paticina, and of treating of Adler and Pa- 
ticina as two distinct artists. (Heineken, 
DictUnmaire de» ArtUtes, ^. ; Strutt, JMc- 
tkmary of Engravers ; Nagler, Neuet Attge^ 
meines Kunadtr-Lexicon.) R. N. W. 

ADLERBETH, GUDMUND GORAN, 
a Swedish poet and translator, of more merit 
in the buter than the former capacity. He 
was bom at Jonkoping on the 21st of May, 
1751, and was the eldest son of the assessor 
at the high court of Gothland, who, resigning 
his office soon after, occupied himself with the 
education of his son. In 1768 Adlerbeth was 
sent to the University of Upsal, and in 1771 
obtained a situation in the royal chancery, in 
the department of war and foreign affitirs. 
In 1778 he was appointed antiquary and pri- 
vate secretary to the king, Gustavns III^ 
and accompanied him on his tour to Rome in 
1783. In 1786 he became secretary of the 
Academy of Polite Literature, History, and 
Antiquities ; and he was also a member of 
the Academy of Sciences, of which he was 
twice president, and one of the eighteen of 
the Swedish Academy, a body distmct iVom 
the other two^ the eighteen members of which 
are understood to occupy the same pbute 
with regard to the literature of Sweden as the 
forty academicians of Paris with regard to 
that of France. He resigned his . political 
-employments in 1793, but was named by 
Gustavns lY., in 1801, knight commander of 
the order of the Polar Star. In the year 
1809, <m the revolution which transferred the 
crown from. Gustavus to his uncle Charles 
XIIL, Adlerbeth was chosen b^ the diet one 
of the members of the committee for the 
constitution, and took an important part in 
drawing up the fundamental laws. He was 
made a counsellor of state, baron, and, shortly 
aflerwards, a knight of tb« order of tiie Sera- 
phim. In 1815, he retired from public life 
to an estate in Smaland, and died on the 7th 
of October, 1818, at the age of 67. 
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Adlerbeth was a copious writer. His dra* 
matio works consist oil operas and tragedies, 
all of them constructed on the French model, 
and mostlj on classical subjects, as is shown 
by the titles — '* Neptune and Amphitrite,** 
*« Cephalus and Procris," *< Amphion," &c 
Two of the tn^gedies, ** Iphigenia" and 
** Phssdra and Hippolytos,'* are translations 
from Racine. The elegance of the ** Iphigenia" 
led to Adlerbeth's fint introduction to Gus- 
tavus IIL, which was effected by Count 
Gyllenborg, himself a distinguished writer. 
The king afterwards entrusted to Adlerbeth 
and the count the execution of a design which 
he had drawn up for a tragedy in the subject 
of Birger Jarl, and they worked at it so com* 
pletely in common that the verses in the 
same page are often alternately by one and 
the other. Neither this, nor another tragedy 
on a Swedish sulject by Adlerbeth, " Ingiald 
Ulrada,** is considered so successftil as ** Ke- 
lonid,'' in which the scene is laid in Greece { 
but even this would hardly attract attention 
in any literature except one so exceedingly 
poor in dramatic merit as the Swedi^ Adler- 
beth's odes and poetical letters — a kind 
of composition of which French literature 
presents so many examples, and English 
so few — have little other merit than that 
of ekegant style. His poetical transUuions 
appear to give him the best chance for con- 
tinued reputation. They comprise the Meta- 
morphoses of Ovid, the Odes, Epodes, and 
Satires of Horace, and all the works of 
VirgiL In the preface to the JEneid, Adler- 
beth declares his adherence to the maxims of 
translation laid down by Voss, and contends 
that the Swedish language is no less qualified 
than the German to reproduce the idioms and 
the metres of classical antiquity. His own 
success is a strong support of his assertion. 
The Transactions of the Swedish academies 
contain a number of prose articles by Adler- 
beth, including several biographical notices of 
his fellow academicians, a liat of which will 
be found in Roeenhane. (Rabbe, &c., Bio* 
graphic deg Contemporaiiu^ v. 9. ; Roeenhane, 
AntechrnxMuur kdramde tUl VetauMaps Aka- 
demima StHmia^ p. 350. 486, &c. -, Virgilii 
JSneiM OfverMU af Adlerbeth, Foetal) 

T. W. 
ADLERFELD, or ADLERFELT, GUS- 
TAF, a Swedish historian, was bom near 
Stockholm in 1671, on an estate belonging to 
his fether, who held the office of master of 
accounts, or treasurer to the court The 
ftunily waa of rank, and the grandfather of 
Gustavus had been governor of Revel, in 
Livonia. While studying at Upsal, Gustavus 
paid particular attention to history, the mo- 
dem languages, hereldry, and genealog]|r. His 
first pul£cation was a panegyrical oration in 
Latin, on the crown prince Charles, after- 
wards Charies XJL, ** Puiegyricus Carolo 
Princip« hsreditario consecratus et in ordinis 
eqoestris palatio prodamatus, die 17 Junii, 
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1698, 8t ^usdem natali XIL, aGastarO Carl- 
son ** (the name of Adlerfeld's &ther was Carl). 
Stockholm, 1693, 4to. Three years after he 
maintained a thesis on orders of knighthood, 
which is much sought after, heing the only 
work containing a description of the ancient 
military orders of Sweden. This work, which is 
also in Latin, is entitled " Equites seu de Or- 
dinibus Equestribus Disputatio, Prasside Petro 
Lagerlof," Stockholm, 1696, 4to. In the same 
year Adlerfeld left Sweden on a tour through 
Europe : after visiting the courts of Denmark 
and €k)ttorp, he stopped more than a year 
at Halle to attend the lectures of Thomasius 
on jurisprudence, assisted the Swedish am- 
bassador, Lilieroth, at Ryswick, where the 
treaty of Ryswick was then pending, in some 
delicate negotiations, resided some time at 
Paris, where he had the honour of associating 
with the Marshal-Duke of Berwick, and paid 
a short yisit to London. He kept a journal 
of his travels, which has never been pub- 
lished. On his return to Sweden, after an ab- 
sence of four years and some months, he was 
presented to Charles XIL hj the kinfp's 
brother-in-law, the Duke of Sleswick-Holstem, 
and appointed to the office of hof-junkare, or 
gentleman of the court. Ill health prevented 
him for some time from following the king 
in his campaigns, and he made use of his 
leisure in drawing up a series of remarks on 
Messenius's ** Theatrum Nobilitatis Suecanae," 
illustrative of the history of the noble fimulies 
of Sweden. He formed, at the same time, the 
plan of keeping an exact and regular journal 
of the campaigns of Charles XIL ; and when 
on joining the camp he submitted the project, 
it met with such a warm approval that Charles 
gave orders to his council to fVimish Adler- 
feld with all the documents that could assist 
him, and to all the generals and conmianding 
officers to give him an account of the services 
in which uiej should be engaged. In 1704, 
when the king permitted his ^nerals to send 
for their wives at Heilsber^ m Prussia, Ad- 
lerfeld took the opportumty of marrying 
Fraulein von Steben, daughter of a com- 
missary belonging to a noble fiunily in Fran- 
conia, whom he had engaged to marry four 
years before, at Wismar. This lady, who 
was well acquainted with several modem 
languages, made an abridged translation of a 
portion of her husband's journal from Swedish 
mto German on her return to Wismar, and 
published it at her own expense. The work, 
which is entitled ** Warhaffter Entwurff der 
Krieges-Thaten Carls XIL" (Wimnar, 1707, 
4to), soon became very scarce, in consequence 
of the loss by sea of a number of copies on 
their way to Sweden. Adlerfeld followed 
Charles to his wars in Poland, and was at- 
tached by him to the service of the Prince of 
Wirtemberg. He continued his journal up to 
the eve of the fatal battle of Pultowa, or Pol- 
tava, (8th of July, 1709,) in the commence- 
ment of which, while standing by ]the litter in 
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which Charles was carried to the fig^ he 
was killed by a cannon baU. 

The manuscript of Adlerfeld was taken by 
the Russians in ^e battle, among the baggage 
of the Prince of Wirtemberg, and was for a 
long time supposed to be lost, but was finally 
recovered by the prince, and presented to 
Adlerfeld's brother, who gave it to the author's 
son. It is singular that it has never been 
published in the original Swedish, but is only 
known by two translations, that in German 
hy his wife, and one in French by his son. 
The latter work, " Histoire Militaire de Charles 
XIL, Roi de SuMe depuis Tan 1700 jusqu'a 
la Bataille de Pultowa en 1709," appeared at 
Amsterdam in four duodecimo volumes in 

1 740. Of these four volumes the first three only 
are occupied by Adlerfeld's journal, which 
concludes at the very moment of the greatest 
interest; the last is occupied by an account 
of the hatde of Pultowa, by another Swedish 
officer, and some other narratives of value. 
The journal is nothing but a plain record of 
fkcts, and derives the whole of its value from 
its authenticity, which is unquestionable. It 
confirms the correctness of Voltaire's narrative 
in his " History of Charles XIL," in several 
points, which had been contested by La Mo- 
traye. The work was reprinted at Paris in 

1741, and an English translation of it in three 
volumes appeared at London in 1740. {Life 
prefixed to the Histoire Militaire de Charlea 
XII, ; Gezelius, FSradk tU et Biographiski 
LexikoH Ofver Svenske Man, L 5. ; Warmholtz, 
BibUotheca Historica Sveo-Chtkica, x. 60 — 
74, &c) T. W. 

ADLERFELD, PEHR, a younger brother 
of Gustaf Adlerfeld, was bom at Stockholm 
on the 4ih of July, 1680. He entered the 
military service, and in 1712 was made colonel 
of the regiments of Nerike (or Nericia) and 
Wermelfmd, as a reward for his bravery at 
the battle of Gadebusch. After the death of 
Charles XIL in 17 19, he was sent as minister 
to Denmark, and remained at Copenhagen 
in that capacity till 1726. In 1720 he was 
raised to tiie dignity of baron, and in 1739 
made a member of the Riks-rild, or council of 
the kingdom, which, under the then constitn- 
tion of Sweden, established after the death 
of Charles XIL, completely overpowered the 
voice of the king. Towards the conduaion 
of the reign of Frederic of Hease-CaaseU 
when parties ran high for the choice of his 
successor, the Dalecarlians, enraged at the 
election of the bishop of Lubeck, [ Adolphus 
Frederick] rose in rebeUion to enforce the 
selection of the Crown Prince of Denmark, 
and thus effect the union of the three king- 
doms of the north, which the bravery of their 
ancestors had dissolved. With this view 
they advanced, in spite of the threats of 
the government, upon Stockholm, and had 
taken possession of the city, when, on the 
£2d of June, 1743, the king issued orders 
for them to lay down their arms before five 
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o^clock, on pain of being considered tntiton; 
This warning was without effect, and a con- 
test took place, in which the Dalecarlians 
were defeated, and, on the side of govern- 
ment, Adlerfeld was killed. In his epitaph, 
which was written by Dalin the poet> it was 
stated that, " while he sought to defend his 
country from thraldom and everlasting dis- 
honour, the life which had escaped a th<ra8and 
dangers in the field, fell a sacrifice to a des- 
picable rebellious rabble I ** (Grezelins, FSr^ 
sSk til et Biographiakt Lexikon 5fver Svenske 
Many L 7. ; Silverstolpe, LSrobok i Svenska 
Historim, p. 377, &c.) T. W. 

ADLINGTON, WILLIAM. [Apu- 
LEins.] 

ADLUNG, M. JACOB, professor of the 
Evangelical GoUege, and organist of the 
Predigerkirche in Erfiirt, was bom at Bin- 
dersleben, in 1699. He was the author of 
several works on mnsia 1. *' Anleitung zu 
der Musicalischen Gelahrtheit," &c Erfurt, 
1758. The first portion of this work contains 
an historical review of Che progress of the art 
Five chapters are then given to the construc- 
tion &c of the (NTgan ; and the rest of the 
volume treats of oUier musical instruments, 
of singing, of the Choral, and of composition 
generally. Another, but less perfect edition 
of this work, was published by Breitkopf 
in 1783, with a preface by Hiller. 2. " Mu- 
sica Mechanica OrgancBdi." Twenty chapters 
of this elaborate work (which was published 
at Berlin, in 1768, widi an introduction by 
J. L. Albrecht,) are devoted to the organ, its 
structure, temperament, use, &c. ; tibe re- 
mainder to the chivichord, harpsichord, spin- 
net, regal, water organ, and the entire class 
of keyed uistniments. 3. ** Musikalisches 
Siebengestim,'' Berlin, 1768. 4to. This is a 
work altogether theoretical, and discusses 
some often-debated points, such as, "whether 
the fourth ought to be reckoned among the 
consonant intervab.** Adhmg died in 1762. 
(Forkel, Litteratur der MusiJL'') £. T. 

ADLZREITER, JOHANN, was bom on 
the 2d of February, 1596, at Rosenheim^ in 
Bavaria. He studied philology at Munich, 
and afterwards philosophy at Ingolstadt ; but 
as his parents did not possess any property, 
and his scanty means of subsistence became 
exhausted, he was obliged to leave the uni^^ 
versity, and to enter on another course of life. 
He found employment as a clerk in the court of 
justice at Pfi>iffenhofen ; and after he had been 
a year in this situation, he became secretary 
to Caspar Denich, then professor of jurispra- 
dence at Ingolstadt Here he had leisure, and 
also opportunities, to study the law ; and this 
he did with such success that, in 1622, he de- 
fended with great approbation some theses, 
" De Juribus Fisci" (" On the Rights of the 
Fiscus'*), and obtained his decree as licentiate 
in law. In 1 623 he began practismg as an advo- 
cate at Stranbing, and two years afterwards 
be obtained the office of Hofkammenath, at 
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Munich, and in 1628 also that of Revisionsratfas. 
Maximilian I., elector of Bavaria, who was ac- 
customed to take an active part in all matters 
of administration, soon perceived the great 
talents of Adlxreiter, and raised him fh)m one 
high office to another. In 1638 he became 
keeper of the elector's private archives, and 
was consulted by his master in all important 
afifairs. During the disputes between Maxi- 
milian and the Elector Palatine, there appeared 
several works in vindication of the claims of 
the former. The most imjportant of these works 
was written by Adlsreiter, under the title 
** Assertio Electoratus Bavarici, pro Maxim!*? 
liano Principe Electore contra Vindicias Pala- 
tinas Johannis Joachimi a Rusdor£" 1644, fol. 
In 1643 he obtained the title of privy coun- 
sellor; in 1649 he became vice-chancellor; 
and the year after, actual privy chancellor to 
the elector. This was the highest office that 
any person not noble could obtain in Bavaria. 
Adlireiter held it till his death, on the 11th 
of May, 1662. 

Adlxreiter's name has come down to pos- 
terity chiefly through the great history of 
Bavaria which appeared under his name, and 
with the title ** Ajinalium Boicn Gentis Partes 
Tres." Munich, 1662-3, folio. A second edi» 
tion was published by Leibnitz, at Leipzig, 
in 1710, together with Brunner*s **Annale8 
Boicffi." This work, although it appeared 
under the name of Adlzreiter, belongs, as fkr 
as style and form are concerned, to John 
Ferveaux, a Jesuit of Lorraine. But all that 
distinguishes this work fh>m its predecessors, 
both in regard to the materials and the political 
sentiments expressed in it, belongs to Adl- 
zreiter, whose acquaintance with the public 
and private documents, and whose knowledge 
and experience in political matters, give to 
this work a value which few others of the 
same class possess. It comprehends the his- 
tory of Bavaria fVom the earliest times to thd 
year 1652. The third part, which treato on 
contemporary events, is particularly inter- 
esting and valuable. (Leibnitz's preface to 
his edition of the Annaies Boica Gentis ; Fess- 
mayer, in Ersch 8t Gruber's AUaem, Encyclop. 
L 422. ; SaziuS, Onomast Lit iv. 489.) L. & 

ADMIRAL. [Bix>ND.] 

ADMO, a gem engraver; the reputed 
author of a very fine cameo, representing 
Augustus. It is supposed he lived in the 
time of that emperor, but the place of his 
birth is unknown. R. W. jun. 

ADO, ST., was bom in 799 or 800, in the 
territory of Gatinois, in the north of Gaul, of 
a noble, and doubtless, therefore, a Prankish 
femily. His promising parts having attracted 
the notice of Sigulfiis, abbot of the monastery 
of Ferrieres, in his native district, he was 
taken into the school there when a boy ; and« 
after completing his education for the priest- 
hood, he must have continued at Ferrieres 
till he was long past middle age^ if the re- 
ceived chronology of his life be correct* For 
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We are told that, haying removed to the 
monastery of Traym, on the inyhation of the 
abbot, Iturcwond, he remained there only 
for a short time, the hostility of some of the 
monks, who appear to have been envious of 
his superior attainments or reputation, having 
induced him to take his departure for Rome, 
where he resided for five years, pursuing his 
studies, and then set out on h^ return to 
Gaul in 857 or 858, so that he must have 
been in his fifty-second or fifty-third year 
when he left his native country. On his 
; way home he found at Ravenna an old 
' Martyrology (still preserved, and known as 
the **Parvum Romanum Martyrologium**); 
and his own more extended work of fiie same 
description, which appears to be founded 
upon that, is supposed to have been written 
at LyoUf where he staid for some time 
under the protecti<m of the archbishop, 
Remi or Remigius. Remi was chaplain at 
the imperial court, and possessed great in- 
fluence ; and it was probably on his recom- 
mendation that Ado was i^pointed arch- 
bishop of Vienne in 860. Over this see he 
presided with great credit, being also occa- 
sionally employed in affairs of state, till his 
death in 875, on the 16th of Becember, 
which day is now marked with his name in 
the Roman calendar, although it does not 
appear when or by whom he was canonised. 
Archbishop Ado is the author of a work 
entitled **Breviarium Chronicorum de Sex 
iBtatibus Mundi,'* which professes to be a 
general chronicle of events firom the creation 
to the year 874, but is in the latter and only 
valuable part of it chiefly occupied with the 
afiairs of the Gauls and Franks, and is often 
cited as an authority in early French history. 
It is printed, with a continuation by an 
anonymous writer to the year 880, accord- 
ing to Fabricius, along with the "Historia 
Francorum'* of Gregory of Tours (Georgius 
Florentius Gregorius), in the Paris editions of 
1512, 1522, 1567 (Le Long says 1661), and 
in the Basil edition of 1568, in Laurent de la 
Barre*8 '^Historia Christiana Veterum Pa- 
trum," Basil, 1583 ; in the seventh volume 
of the ** Bibliotheca Patrum,*' Paris, 1589, 
1644, and 1654 ; in the ninth of the Cologne 
collection of the same name, 1618 ; and in 
the sixteenth of the Lyon collection, 1677. 
Le Long seems also to state that it was pub- 
lished separately at Paris, in 4ta, in 1522. 
All the editions of it, he says, are ftiU of 
errors ; but he adds that Bom Bouquet has 
published several extracts ftx>m it correctly 
in his Collection (**Recueil des Historiens 
des Ganles et de la France," fol. Paris, 1788, 
&e.), V. 316. vL 190. and vii. 54. Ado's 
other principal work is his " Martyrologium,** 
or •* Martyrology," which was first published 
(in a mutilated form) by Aloysins Lipo- 
manus, bishop of Verona, in the fourth vo- 
huiie of his ** Vitss Sanctorum,'' foU Venice, 
1654, p. 150. ; then (in full) by Jacobus Mo- 
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sand^, a Carthusian of Cologne, in a seventh 
(supplementary) volume to the ** Vitae Sanc- 
torum" of Sunns, foL Cologne, 1581 *, then by 
the learned Jesuit, Heribm Roswerde, wi& 
notes, at the end of his ''Martyrologium 
Vetus Romanum," fol. Antwerp, 1613, and 
Paris, 1645 ; and, from his edition, in the 
sixteenth volume (p. 823.) of the Lyon "Bib- 
liotheca Patrum," 1677. The true name of 
the writer was first discovered by Roswerde; 
both Lipomanus and Mosander having as- 
signed the work to one Udo, Odo, or Otho, 
archbishop of Treves, who lived about two 
centuries later than Ada But the best 
edition of the "Martyrologium" of Ado is 
that published, with notes and an ^jpendix 
of other ancient mar^rrologies and kalendars, 
by Bominicus Georgius Rhodiginus at Rome, 
in 2 vols. 4to., 1745. Fabricius gives a par- 
ticular account of this edijdon, and mentions 
a manuscript unknown to the editor by 
which he might have made it still more per- 
fect To these works are to be added two 
other short compositions by Ado: the first 
an account of the martyrdom of his pre- 
decessor, St Besiderius (or Bedier), " Mar* 
tyrologium S. Besiderii Viennensis in Gallia 
Episcopi, olim ex antii^uis Membranis ab 
Adone, ^usdem Ecdesin Episcopo, collec- 
tum," which St Notker, monk of St Gall, 
in his " Martyrologinm," states was written, 
or at least published by the archbishop in 
870, and which was first printed by Canisius 
in his '* Antiqua Lectiones," 1601, &c vL 
441. ; and reprinted in the second edition of 
the *' Vitn Sanctorum" of Snrius and in the 
similar collection of Bollandus and his asso- 
ciates, at the 11th of February, and also in 
Basnage's edition of Canisius, 1725, torn. iL 
par. 3. p. 1. : the other, a Life of St Theude- 
rius, who was abbot of Vienne in the latter 
half of the sixth century, " Vita S. Theuderii, 
Abbatis Viennse in (iallia," published by 
Mabillon in his "Acta Sanctorum Ordinis 
S. Benedict!," 1668, torn. L p. 678—681. (Fk- 
bricius, BOL Lot Med: et Inf. JStaL; Le 
Long, BiJbiioUtique But de la France; G. J. 
Vossius, De Historicie LatuUs^ lib. iL cap. 37. ; 
Chr. Sandii Noim et Animadversumea m Vet- 
siuntj 8vo. Hamburg, 1709, p. 291. 516. ; 1V«- 
fatumeSf jpc. in Act Sanetor, BoUandi, &e. 
3 vols. fol. Venice, 1749 — 1751, torn. L p. 43. 
114. 117, or PtafaHo J. BcBandi in torn. i. 
Actor. Sonet Januarii, cap. 4. $ 8., PretfitOo 
eiuadem in torn, ii Martii, and Prohgus ad 
ifartyrologivm Beda, in eodem tomo ; JV< e* 
faiio J, B, SoUerii ad Martyrologium UemardL, 
fbl. Antwerp, 1714, p. iv. &c. xx. &c. xxxix. 
&C,, containing a very elaborate and learned 
disquisition on the " Martyrologinm ;" Blabil- 
Ion, Acta Benedict Sacr. iv. par. 2. p. 262., 
the most complete account of the life dT Ado ; 
Saxius, Onamagticcn,) G. L. C 

ABOALBUS. [Adaloaldus.] 
ABOLFI, GIA'COMO, an Italian painter, 
bom at Bergamo in 1682 ; he was the son of 
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Benedetto Adolfi, also a painter, and by whom ^ 
he was instracted. Giacomo Adolfi painted 
history, but displayed only moderate abilities. { 
His best works are considered a picture of 
the crowning of the Virgin in the church of 
the monastenr del Paradiso, and an Adora- ; 
tion of the Magi in the church of San Ales- | 
landro della Croce. He died in 1741. I 

He was much surpassed by his younger 
brother Cibo Adolfi, bom at Bergamo in 
1683b Giro had great fitcility of execution, ' 
and excelled in fresco-painting. Hia best , 
performances are, the Four Evangelists in the , 
church of San Alessandro deUa Croce, and a 
taking down from the Gross in Santa Maria | 
delle Orazie ; also an excellent beheading of 
John the Baptist in the church of Golognola. I 
He died in 1758. (Tassi, VUe d£ Pittori, ' 
Seuktfrij td ArekMd BeraamaackL) 

R N W 

ADOLFI, JOHANN. [Nbocorus.] I 

ADOLPH, a Cterman sculptor, who lived 
at Augsburg in the beginning of the sixteenth \ 
century. He executed the marble altar for ' 
the church of Annaberg. It has been en- j 
graved by Ender for Meyer's " Herrlichkeit 
des Annaberger Tempers." (Nagler, Nettea 
AUgemeines Kwuder Lexicon,) R. N. W. ' 

ADOLPH, JOSEPH, a German painter, ' 
who lived in England about 1750, and dis- j 
tinguished himself for his paintings of horses. ' 
He painted George III. on horseback, when j 
Prince of Wales. (Yiiss]!, ABgemeines Kwut-- 
Ur-LexicorL) R. N. W. 

ADOLPHI, GHRISTIAN MICHAEL, 
was bom at Hirschberg, in Silesia, on August 
14. 1676. He was the son of Balthasar | 
Adolphi, a merchant who had made a large i 
fortune in trade. After completing his pre- ! 
liminary studies in the gymnasium of Breslau, 1 
Adolphi went to Leipzig, where he studied 
philosophy, and afterwards applied himself to 
medicine. He graduated at Utrecht in 1702, 
after paying a hasty visit to the principal me- 
dical schools of Germany and Switzerland, and 
to Paris and England. From Utrecht he re- 
turned to Hirschberg, and stayed there until 
1703, when he settled at Leipzig, in which 
city he continued to reside until Us death, on 
October 3. 1753. He was a professor in the 
university of Leipzig, assessor of the faculty 
of medicme, a member of the Academia Gu- 
riosorum, and provost of the College of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. 

He wrote no large work, but was the 
author of many dissertations, which are re- 
ported to have considerable merit They 
at first appeared separately, but were after- 
wards reprinted, classified according to their 
subjects, and published in eight collections, 
the titles of which are given in the *' Bio- 
graphic Medicale." (Eloy, DictUmnaire His- 
iorique de la Midecine ; Biographie MidicaU.) 

C.W. 
ADOLPHU9, duke of Gueldres, or Guel- 
derland, only son of Am<^d, the sixth duke, 
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was bora in 1438. From his youth he was 
constantly at variance with his father, in 
which he was encouraged by his mother, a 
princess of the house of Bourbon. At length, 
taking advantage of the discontent of his 
father's subjects at the imposition of new 
taxes, he placed himself at the head of the 
malcontents, and appeared in open rebellion, 
but was soon obliged to surrender in conse- 
quence of a defeat at Venloo. He obtained 
his father's pardon, and in 1460 set out for 
the Holy Land, but returned in 1463, and 
soon quarrelled again with his &ther, to whom 
he was again reconciled by the mediation of 
friends. Still he was only watching a fresh 
opportunity, in concert wiUi his mother ; and, 
on the 10th of January, 1465, in the midst of 
a festival, he suddenly seized Arnold in his 
night-dress, as he was p|oing to bed, and hur- 
ried hin^ in that condition on foot five leagues 
on a cold night, over the fW>zen Maas, to the 
castie of Beuren, where he confined him at 
the bottom of a dark tower. Having seized 
on the government, he extorted from his fa- 
ther a formal act of abdication. His uncle, 
John I. duke of Cleves, made war upon him, 
and Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy, 
' interfered, but without effect At length, moved 
'; by the pope and the emperor, Charles threat- 
I ened to brmg down on Adolphus the full force 
' of his power ; upon which Adolphus released 
j his father, and consented to a conference with 
him at Hesdin in the presence of Charles, 
I who tried in vain to effect a reconciliation. 
I " I saw them both," says De Comines, " in the 
chamber of the Duke of Burgundy many 
I times, and in ftill assembly of council, when 
I they pleaded their own cause ; and I saw the 
I good old man offer wager of battle to his son." 
I De Comines, with others, was commissioned 
I to offer Adolphus the government of Gueldres, 
i on the single condition that his father should 
I retain the town of Grave, with the title of 
duke, and a pension of 3,000 florins. To this 
I Adolphus replied fiercely, — " I would rather 
I throw my fiither head foremost down a well, 
and myself after him, than agree to such a 
proposal Arnold has been duke forty-four 
years, and it is only fair I should have my 
turn. I will graciously allow him 3,000 
florins a year, but only on condition that he 
never sets foot in Gueldres." After this reply, 
Adolphus fled fh)m Hesdin, but he was over- 
taken, seized, and confined by Charles in the 
castie of Courtrai, and his father was restored 
to his possessions. Arnold, on his release, 
found most of his towns disaffected, and his 
wife continually stirring up his 8on*s parti- 
sans against him ; so that wearied out at last, 
in 1472 he made over his states to Charles of 
Burgundy, for 92,000 crowns and some fiefk 
in h^ dominions. He died the following year. 
Charles received investiture from the empe- 
ror; and although he was opposed by several 
of the principal cities, his power bore down 
all opposition. In 1473, sdfter reducing Ni- 
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meguen^ the strongest city which held out 
against him, he carried off the two children 
of Adolphus to be brought up at his own court, 
and took complete possession of the duchy. 
Adolphus still remained in confinement Thus 
matters stood until the death of Charles, at the 
battle of Nancy in 1477, when the turbulent 
inhabitants of Ghent not only released Adol- 
phus fh>m his prison at Courtrai, but placed 
him at their hdld, and insisted on his being 
married to Mary of Burgundy, the daughter oi 
their late sovereign. Mary viewed the prospect 
of such a match with dismay, but was not in 
a condition to resist. Before the marriage 
could take place, however, Adolphus set out 
to conduct the siege of Toumai, which was 
then occupied by the French, and he was 
killed in a sortie by the besieged, on the 22d 
June, 1477, after distinguishing himself by 
his desperate courage. He left behind him 
the two children who had been seized by the 
Duke of Burgundy, a son and a daughter, 
whom he had had by his wife and aunt Ca- 
therine, daughter of Charles, duke of Bourbon. 
The son never came to his inheritance : dis- 
putes as to the right to his guardianship during 
his minority Airnished an excuse for the in- 
troduction o{ an Austrian arm^, the result of 
which was that Gueldres speedily came under 
the sway of the house of Habsburg. (Pon- 
tanus, Jaiaioria Gelrica, p. 510 — ^577. ; De Co- 
mines, M^moireSf edit 1785, iii. 228, 229.; 
Sueyro, Analea de Flandes, ii.449--480.) J. W. 
ADOLPHUS I, duke of Holstein and 
Schleswig, was a son of Frederic I., king of 
Denmark, and of Sophia, duchess of Pome- 
rania. He is the first of ihe ducal family of 
Holstein-Gk)ttorp, and was bom on the 25th 
of January, 1526. In the division of the 
Danish dominions between him and his 
brother Christian IIL of Denmark, he ob- 
tained in 1544 half of the duchies of Schles- 
wig and Holstein, together with the castle of 
Gottorp, from which his descendants to this 
day bear the name of Holstein-Grottorp. 
Being of a warlike disposition, he left his own 
dominions and went to the court of the Em- 
peror Charles V., took part in the emperor's 
siege of Metz, and distinguished himself as a 
gallant soldier in the various wars which then 
disturbed the peace of Germany. He after- 
wards visited England, where Queen Eliza- 
beth honoured him with the order of the 
garter, and paid him such attention, that for a 
time it was said she was intending to make 
him her husband. All prospect of this alli- 
ance disappearing, Duke Adolphus entered 
the service of Philip II. of Spain, in his wars 
against the Dutch. But he derived his greatest 
fame after his return to Holstein f^m the 
subjugation of the Ditmarsians in the north- 
west parts of Holstein, who were then the 
only remaining portion of the great republic 
of the seven Frisian sea-lands, who had 
maintained their liberty against the princes 
of the empire, and against Denmark, with 
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such sac<!e8S that th^r country was called 
the •* church-yard of kings." Adolphus, with 
his brother the King of Denmark, in the 
year 1559, and in the course of one month, 
got possession of the country, notwithstanding 
the most desperate resistance, in which even 
the women took part, and united Ditmarsch 
with Holstein. In one of the battles against 
these undaunted defenders of their liberty, 
Adolphus was severely wounded by a Dit- 
marsch peasant ; but he was too generous to 
avenge this misfortune on the people of Dit- 
marsch. At last, tired of incessant warfare, 
the duke remained in his dominions, and oc- 
cupied himself exclusively with promoting 
the happiness of his subjects. Several public 
schools and hospitals, which are stiil in a 
flourishing condition, owe their origin to hinu 
He died on the 1st of October, 1586. (L. A. 
Gebhardi, Geschickte von Ddnemarkj iL p. 221, 
&C. $ Holberg, Geachwhte von I)anemark, 
second edition, Flensburg and Leipzig, 1757, 
3 vols. 4to. ; Christiani, Geschickte der Her" 
zogthumer Sckieswig und Holatein, Kiel, 1794, 
3 vols. 8vo. ; Ross, Getchickie der Herzog- 
burner Schleswig und JSoUtein, &c., Kiel, 
1831, 8vo.) L. & 

ADOLPHUS L, count of Holstein, be- 
longed to the fiimily of the counts of Schauen- 
burg on the Weser, and subsequently became 
the ancestor of a race of princes who for 
above 350 years ruled over Holstein with 
honour and glorv. The warlike character of 
Adolphus, and the skill which he showed in 
the administration of his hereditary county of 
Schanenburg, recommended him to Lothar« 
duke of Saxony, afterwards emperor of 
Germany ; and in the year 1 106, when Count 
GottfHed of Holstein was murdered, the duke 
entrusted Adolphus with the government of 
this county, which at that time was in a most 
dangerous position. The northern frontiers 
were exposed to the plundering invasions 
of the Danes, while its eastern boundary was 
invaded by the Wendi, a Slavonian nation, 
which the Ladn writers call Wandali, and 
which recognised the supremacy of the em* 
pire with great reluctance. The Wagrii, one 
of its tribes, had penetrated into Holstein, 
and had taken possession of the whcde of the 
eastern part of the country, which from that 
circumstance bears the name of Wagria to 
this day. Christianity had only just beei) 
introduced among them, and they were de- 
voted to their pagan worship, which was now 
in danger of being overthrown. In the year 
1 106 they destroyed all the Christian chuIt^hes 
which had been erected among them, with 
the exception of one at Alt Liibeck. They 
frequently invaded the neighbouring districts 
of Saxony, less from any wish to plunder than 
ftt>m hatred of the Saxons, their most power- 
ful enemies. Under such circumstances; 
Adolphus undertook the administration of 
Holstein. We knoir few particulars of his 
life ; but the results of his activity are of suf- 
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ficient importance to assign him a place among 
the most distinguished men of his time. He 
displayed extraordinary energy in diffusing 
Christianity among the Slavonians, in which 
he was assisted hy Vicelinus, the apostle of 
the Wendi, and was ever ready to protect the 
Christian doctrine with his sword. He se- 
cured the peace of his own dominions hy 
making his most dangerous enemies, the 
Wagrii and the Ohotriti in Mecklenburg, 
his friends, and by fostering their hostile di^ 
position towards the Danes ; and in this he 
succeeded so ffir as to engage these two na- 
tions in a war, which weakened their power, 
and for several years removed all danger from 
the county of Holstein. In 1 126 the emperor 
Lothar paid Adolphus a visit, and this dis- 
tinction contributed to maintain and increase 
the authority and the respect of the count 
among his enemies. He died in the year 
1131, and was succeeded by his son Adol- 
phus II. (Krantz, Saxonia, v. 26, &c ; 
Helmold, Chronicon Slavorum,) L. Sl 

ADOLPHUS IL, count of Holstein, was 
a yoimger son of Adolphus I., and succeeded 
his fitther. His elder brother, Hartnng, had 
fallen in a war against the Bohemians. The 
year of his birth is unknown ; but although 
he was very young when his father died, m 
1 131, he proved a worthy successor, and even 
eclipsed the fame of his father. The chro- 
niclers state that from his infancy he was 
zealously devoted to study ; and diat besides 
his German mother tongue, he spoke Sla- 
vonian and Latin with great fluency. In a 
campaign against Magnus, the Danish duke 
of ^hleswig, whose sutrjects had called in 
the aid of Adolphus against the oppressive 
tyranny of this prince, Adolphus was defeated, 
but wi&out any izgurious consequences to his 
dominions ; for in 1134 the emperor Lothar 
himself hastened to Holstein to protect the 
young count in person. But notwithstanding 
the &vour of the emperor, Adolphus was 
driven fh>m his own dominions by Henry the 
Proud, duke of Saxony, in 1139. He was, 
however, soon restored, and Henry the Lion, 
the successor of Henry the Proud, formed an 
intimate and lastmg friendship with Adol- 
phus, which was of great importance for both 
princes. He now attacked and annihilated 
the rebellious Wendi in Wagria, and began 
the great work of colonising with German 
settlers the districts which had been occupied 
by them. The success with which this un- 
dertaking was crowned, and the wisdom with 
which it was conducted, belong to the most 
memorable events in the historv of colonisa- 
tion. The country of the Wagrii, though 
naturally very ferdle, was almost a desert. 
Adolphus invited colonists firom East and 
West Sucony, from Holland, Flanders, and 
Friesland ; assigned to them extensive tracts 
of land ; and, by ^nting to them various 
privileges, he contrived to attach the settlers 
to their new homes. The country thus be- 
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came completely Germanised, and the Sla- 
vonic population altogether disappeared. 
The modem towns of Liibeck and Eutin owe 
their origin to these colonies. The colo- 
nisation, not onl^ of his own dominions, but 
of the neighbouring coasts of the Baltic, was 
his great object ; and the influence which he 
had with Henry the Lion enabled him to take 
a most active part in Germanising the 
southern coasts of the Baltic, especially 
Mecklenburg and Pomerania. Here, too, 
the success of the new colonies was so great 
that in less than 300 years from the time of 
Adolphus, all traces of the Shivonic popu- 
lation had completely disappeared. In these 
peaoefU occupations Count Adolphus IL was 
frequently disturbed by wars at home and 
abroad. In the war between the Danish 
princes Swen and Canut, he took the part 
of Swen, gained several battles agamst 
Canut, and succeeded in establishing peace 
between the two brothers. Afterwards Swen 
expelled his brother from Denmark, and 
Adolphus received Canut hospitably in his 
own dominions in spite of their former hos- 
tility. In the year 1160, Adolphus accom- 
panied Henry the Lion on his journey to 
Italy, and on his return he was sent by 
the emperor, with Reinhold, archbishop of 
Cologne, on a mission to England. During 
his absence firom Holstein, the Slavonians 
again invaded the country. Adolphus hastily 
returned on hearing this intelligence, and, 
having induced Henry the Lion to lend him 
his assistance against the Slavonic princes 
in Pomerania and the Wendish king Pribis- 
law, he soon took the whole country of 
Mecklenburg. But, betrayed by the Wagrians, 
who on a former occasion had only escaped 
with their lives through his personal inter- 
ference, and who now served in his army, he 
was surprised in the night by his enemies 
while he was engaged in the siege of Dem- 
min, and, after a brave defence, he was slain, 
in 1164. Henry the Lion, deeply moved by 
the fall of his friend, hastened with a large 
body of his Saxons to Mecklenburg, and 
avenged the death of Adolphus. 

Both the Saxon and Slavonian chroniclers 
are unbounded in the praise of Adolphus II. 
As a friend of peace and justice, he settled 
disputes wherever he could, and never suffered 
the weak to be oppressed by the strong. But 
notwithstanding his mild disposition, he never 
allowed himself to be insultal without taking 
revenge. The inhabitants of Holstein, jea- 
lous of their fk^edom, obstinate and difficult 
to be managed, were completely under the 
control of his superior ability. He is espe- 
cially praised for his extirpation of paganism, 
and for his colonisation of the countries until 
then occupied by the Wendi. He left one 
son, who, at his father's death, was under age. 
(Krantz, Saxoniay vi. 3 — 20. ; Helmold, 
Chronicon Slavorum^ i. 5, &c.) L. S. 

ADOLPHUS IIL, count of Holstein, wqs 
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the SOD of Adolphns II. On his father's 
death he was placed under the guardianship 
of his mother and of Count Henry of Orla- 
munde. After he had oome of age, he took 
part in the expedition of Henry the Lion 
against the revolted West Saxons, and con- 
tributed to his victory in the great battle of 
Haltefeld, where many Saxon counts and 
barons fell into his hands. As Adolphus 
defrayed the expenses of his part in this cam- 
paign out of his own treasury, he wished to 
keep the noble prisoners himself, in order to 
obtain a compensation fbr his expenses by 
their ransom ; but Henry the Lion claimed 
them as his own, and as Adolphus could not 
be induced to give them up, a feud arose be- 
tween the two princes, in consequence of 
which Adolphus was several times driven 
fh>m his own dominions, until he was at last 
permanently reinstated by the Emperor Fre- 
deric Barbarossa. In the great quarrel be- 
tween this emperor and Henry the Lion, 
Adolphus took the part of Frederic, and 
subsequently in 1189 accompsmed him to 
Palestine. In 1197 he went a second time 
to the Holy Land : he distinguished himself 
at the siege of Tyre, and killed in single 
combat the commander of the garrison of 
Beyrut In the war between Canut, king 
of Denmark, and Widdemar, bishop ctf 
Schleswig, a descendant of the royal house 
of Denmark, who claimed the crown of that 
kingdom, Adolphus supported the bishop. 
This gave rise to a formidable war be- 
tween Adolphus and Canut VL of Den- 
mark, in 1200, the result of which was very 
unfortunate for Adolphus. After having 
lost his whole county of Holstein, he was 
taken prisoner, and only recovered his liberty 
by very heavy sacrifices. He now withdrew 
to his own hereditary county of Schauenbur^, 
where he soon after died. The cause of his 
misfortunes during his last years lay, in a 
great measure, in the discontent of the nobles 
of Holstein, who bore him ill-will on account 
of his harsh and arbitrary conduct, and with 
whom he was involved in frequent feuds. 
(Krantz, Saxonia, vi. 21, &c.) L. 8. 

ADOLPHUS IV., count of Holstein, was 
the son and successor of Adolphus III. While 
Waldemar the Great, kingof Denmark, was 
kept in captivity by Count Henry of Schwerin, 
Adolphus availed himself of the opporttmity 
of recovering his county of Holstein. But 
no sooner had Waldemar obtained his liberty 
than he invaded Holstein with a numerous 
army to chastise the count Adolphus 
sought help fW>m the city of Liibeck, the 
Duke of SuLony, the Archbishop of Bremen, 
and fh>m the Counts of Oldenburg, Schwe- 
rin, and Mecklenburg; and at the head of his 
own troops, reinibroed by these numerous 
allies, he widted boldly for the attack of the 
Danes. A battle ensued on the 22d of July, 
1227. In the heat of the action, a detach- 
ment of Ditmarsians, who had been forced to 
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serve in the Danish army, deserted and Joined 
the ranks of the Count of Holstein. This 
event decided the battle ; Waldemar was de- 
feated, 4000 Danes were left on the field of 
battle, and the king himself^ who had received 
a severe wound in the eye, escaped with the 
greatest difficulty. This battle was fought 
at Bomhoved, a village in the neighbourhood 
of Eutin. Waldemar lost nearly all his pos- 
sessions in Germany, and was obliged to re- 
store Holstein to the counts of Schauenburg. 
Subsequently Waldemar became reconcDed 
to Adolphus, and in 1231 they marched to- 
gether against the city of Liibeck, bat were 
obliged to retire firom the walls without having 
effected anything. In the year 1238, Adol- 
phus, tired of the world, entered a monastery 
of the Franciscan order, having previously 
sent his two sons, John and Gerhard, who 
were yet under age, to the University of 
Pkris, and having appointed Abel, duke of 
I Schleswig, their guardian. Adolphus spent 
, the last fourteen years of his life as a pious 
■ and humble friar. (Krantz, SaxaiUay vii 22. 
' 39. viii. 4. 7.) L. Su 

I ADOLPHUS IL, duke of Cleves, was the 
I son of Adolphus X., duke of Cleves and the 
I Mark, and bom in 1371. He distinguished 
himself as a gallant warrior, whence he re- 
ceived the surname of the Victorious; and the 
emperor Sigismund, in gratitude for his ser- 
vices, raised him in 1417, at the council of 
• Constance, to the rank of a prince of the em- 
pire. His brother Gerard was duke of the 
Mark, and when Adolphus attempted to unite 
the two duchies of Cleves and the Mark 
under his own rule, he became involved in a 
' war with his brother (1418). The hostilities 
I between them continued tiU 1425, when the 
elector of the palatinate, who was called upon 
to arlntrate between them, decided in fiivour 
of Gerard. But Adolphus, discontented with 
' this decision, appealed to the pope, who ap- 
pointed the Bishop of Cambrai to act as me- 
I diator. This prelate decided in ftvour of 
Adolphus ; but as neither of the brothers was 
willing to yield, the war broke out afresh, 
and lasted for ten years lon^ (1427-37). 
When at last it became manifest that the 
question could not be settled in any way, the 
brothers became reconciled, and each retained 
his own dominions. Adolphus died in Sep- 
tember, 1448, and, notwithstanding his pro- 
tracted wars, left behind him the reputation 
of having been a prince of great piety and 
justice, and was lamented by his sul^ects. 
(T. S. Pontanus, Historia Gdrica, p. 396. 
; 485, &c. 499.; N. Burgundus, Historia Bd- 
' gica, lib. ii.) L. S. 

! ADOLPHUS VIIL, duke of Schleswig, 
belonged to the fimiily of Schaumburg, and 
was the son of Gerard, count of Holstein, 
who was killed in battle when his son was 
only three vears old. He was educated at 
the court of the Emperor Sigismund, where 
he excited great expectations, and at the same 
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time showed an earnestness and gnmty of 
character very unnsnal for yonng men in his 
station. After his return to his oountry, he 
carried on a long war with the king of Den- 
mark about the possession of Schleswig. In 
1440, when Christopher of Bavaria was 
raised to the throne of Denmark, Adolphus 
Teceived Schleswig as a fief from the king, 
and all the parts of Schleswig which he had 
lost were restored to him. Henceforth he 
governed his dominions with great wisdom, 
restored the authority of the laws, and pro- 
tected his suljects against the frequent in- 
roads of the Ditmarsians, whom he compelled 
to pay a heavy tribute as a compensation for 
the damages that they had done. But the 
sum stipnUited was never paid, and at last the 
senates of Hamburg and Liibeck interfered 
and became sureties to Adolphus, that the 
Ditmarsians should pay ten thousand gold 
coins (aurei) if they again attempted any 
hostilities against the sab^ecta of Adolphus. 
In 1448, Christopher of Denmark died, and 
the nobles with the clergy and the people 
offered the crown to Adolphus. But he, 
being already at an advanced age, declined 
the offer, and recommended Christian of Ol- 
denburg, son of his sister Hedwig, who was 
accepted and crowned by the Danes in 1448. 
Adolphus had sometime before acquired the 
county of Holstein likewise, as his brother 
had died without heirs, and he continued in 
the quiet possession of his dominions, and 
improving the condition of his subjects, until 
his death in 1459. As Adolphus left no le- 
gitimate issue, the duchy of Schleswig became 
united with the crown of Denmark ; Holstein 
was claimed by Otto of Scowenborg as his 
inheritance, but he was indemnified with a 
large sum of money, and the King of Den- 
mark became also count of Holstein. (Krantz, 
Scumnia, x. 36. xi. 31. 37.) L. 8. 

ADOLPHUS FREDERICK, king of 
Sweden during a portion of the latter half 
of the eighteemh century. The Swedes, after 
the death of Charles XIL in 1718, had passed 
over his legitimate successor, Charles Fre- 
derick, duke of Holstein, and chosen for their 
queen Ulrica Eleonora, sister of Charles XIL, 
on condition of her consenting to exercise 
very limited powers. A councu was chosen 
under certain modifications by the diet, and, 
in fact, directed the administration. The 
authority of this council was still fhrther 
extended by fresh concessions two years later, 
when the queen obtained permission of the 
diet to resign the crown to her husband, 
Frederick of Hesse-CasseL After her death, 
without issue, in 1741, the ehoice of a suo- 
oessor to the king became necessary; for, 
though Frederick had several children by 
a second wifSe, whom he had married during 
Ulrica's lifetime, they were not considered 
capable of succeeding him. The choice fell 
on Charles Peter Ulnc, son of the Duke of 
Holstein who had been passed overi but 
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wlien the deputies arrived at Petenbui^ 
where he then was, to offer him the crown, 
they found that he had been already selected 
by the Empress Elizabeth for her successor 
on the throne of Russia, and had adopted 
the Greek religion, which rendered him 
incapable of being king of Sweden. [Peteb 
THE Thibd of Russia.] The Russians 
suggested the choice of his cousin and guar- 
dian, Adolphus Frederick, duke of Holstein- 
Gottorp. This prince, whose grandmother's 
mother, the Princess Catherine, was daughter 
of Charles IX. of Sweden, and who thus be- 
longed to the line of Vasa, was bom on the 
14th of May, 1710, and had been chosen 
bishop of Lubeck in 1727. As the Russians, 
who were then at war with Sweden, and had 
gained great advantages in Finland, promised 
to grant a fitvourable peace in case of the 
Bii^op of Liibeck being elected, he was chosen 
successor to Frederick on the 23d of June, 
1743, and peace was concluded on the 7th of 
August following. An insurrection of the 
Dalecarians, who were in fiivour of electing 
the Crown Prince of Denmark, took place in 
consequence, but was suppressed with little 
bloodshed. [P. Ablebfeld.] Frederick of 
Hesse-Cassel died on the 25th of March, 
1751, and the accession of Adolphus was 
marked by some new restrictions on the 
power of title crown. In 1756, on the king's 
declining to set his name to a document to 
which he objected, the states in diet decided 
that the council should be furnished with a 
stamp of his name, which should be used in 
similar cases. Some of the royal part^ in the 
same year were detected in a conspiracy to 
extend the power of the king. Adolphus, on 
bein^ solicited to place himself at its head, 
declined; but, in spite of his entreaties, 
several of those engaged in it were beheaded 
by the states. In the fi>llowing year Sweden 
engaged ag^ainst Prussia in the Seven Years' 
War, in direct opposition to the wish of 
the king, who, in 1744, had married Louisa 
Ulrica, sister of Frederick the Great.. 
The Swedes were unsuccessful in their 
military operations, and in 1762 concluded 
a peace with Prussia, in which their king 
acted as mediator between the two parties, 
his own subjects and a foreign power. In 
the following years the state of the Swedish 
finances became so bad that the king insisted 
on the calling together of an extraordi- 
nary diet. The states in diet assembled had 
always been as ready, since 1720, to en- 
croach on the authority of the council, as the 
council was on that of the king; and every 
session had been signalised by a change in 
the government, fh>m the ''Caps" or English 
party to the "Hats" or French party, or the 
reverse. The council, therefore, obetinately 
refused to call a diet, till the king, at the 
entreaties of his son Gustavus, took the 
desperate measure of threatening to resign 
the crown ; and when he found his menace 
A A 4 
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treated aa idle, he actaailj did resign. The 
council determined to use the stamp of his 
name and proceed as usual; but Uie com- 
manders of the garrisons soon informed them 
that they could not answer for the obedience 
of their men, and the diet was smnmoned for 
the 1st of April, 1769, in Norrkoping. At 
first the royal party had entirely its own 
way, and no objection seemed likely to be 
offered to a proposal to rescind all the re- 
strictions on the regal power which had been 
imposed since 1720 ; but, elated with their suc- 
cess, some of the royalists conceived the idea 
of re-establishing absolute power, and the 
consequent reaction was so strong, that when 
the diet reassembled in June, at Stockholm, 
to which it had been adjourned, it was found 
necessary to leave the constitution just as it 
was. For the few years of his rei^ which 
remained, Adolphus resisted the solicitations 
of his &mily to attempt a regal revolution. 
He died of apoplexy on the 12th <^ Feb- 
ruary, 1771, after a reign of nearly twenty 
years, and his son, Gustavus III., effected a 
forcible revolution, for the extension of the 
regal power, in the month of August, 1772. 

Adolphus Frederick was of a nuld, amiable, 
and irresolute character, more suited for 
domestic than public life, especially when the 
times were so out of joint ** The whole of 
this period," says ihe Swedish historian 
Silverstolpe, ** exhibits the spectacle of a con- 
stant struggle on the part of the three con- 
tending powers, the states, the council, and 
the king, to counteract each other, often 
by violence, still oftener by secret intrigue, 
but always so as to promote the spread of 
anarchy. Its conclusion, in fact, presents a 
picture of the extremest anarchy a state 
can reach under a representative govern- 
ment." (Silverstolpe, Larobok i Suenska 
Historien^ p. 380, &c ; Sveriges Historia % 
Munmandragj p. 156, &c) T. W. 

ADOLPHUS II. (JOHN), duke of Saxe- 
Weissenfels, belonged to a coUateral branch 
of the Albertinean or electoral, now royal, 
branch of the royal house of Saxony. He 
was born on the 4th of September, 1685. 
Being a younger son, he had no prospect of 
governing the estates of his fiither, who, 
however, gave him an excellent education, 
which he finished by travelling in Germany, 
Holland, and France. In 1701 he entered 
the army of the landgrave of Hesse-Cassel 
as a captam, and during the siege of Jiilich, 
then occupied by a French garrison, made an 
assault with his grenadiers, jumped over the 
palisades, and, sword in hand, was the first 
who penetrated into the fortress. His courage 
and military skill, the variety of his know- 
ledge, and his amiable yet bold character, 
won the admiration of Blarlborough; and at 
the age of scarcely twenty, Duke Adolphus 
had merited honours and distinctions which 
are generally reserved only for later years. 
Jn 1704 he was made a lieutenant-general in 
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the Hessian service, and in 1710 Angastns 
IL, elector of Saxony and king of Poland, 
made him one of the generals of his united 
forces. He fought with some snceeps against 
Charles XIL of Sweden, took an active part 
in settling the troubles in Poland and Litbu- 
ania, and in 1714 marched with an auxiliary 
corps of 6000 Saxons to Hungary, in order 
to assist the emperor Charies VI. in his war 
against the Turks. Daring the hostilities 
between Augustus III. and the party of 
Stanislaus L^zcsynski, Duke Adolphus, in 
conjunction with the Russians, besieged and 
took Danzig (1734), an exploit for which the 
king rewarded him with the rank of field mar- 
shal in the Saxon army. In the mean time 
his eldest brother the reigning duke John 
George died, and some time iSter him the 
second brother, Duke Christian, also died, in 
1736, without leaving any male issue. Thus 
Adolphus became unexpectedly -duke of 
Saxe-Weissenfels. His first and principal 
occupation was to free his duchy from the 
heavy debts ccmtracted by his brothers ; and 
such was his economy, that in a few vears 
the consequences of the dissipation of two 
extravagant princes were scarcely felt. How- 
ever, the second Silesian war between Maria 
Theresa and Frederic the Great obliged 
Adolphus again to take up arms. In the 
autumn of 1744 the king of Prussia pene- 
trated into Bohemia ; on 3ie 16th of Septem- 
ber he compelled Prague to surrender, and 
he would have taken the whole kingdom if 
Adolphus, with 22,000 Saxons, had not joined 
the Duke Charles of Lorraine, who had left 
Alsace with the main body of his army and 
hastened to Bohemia. Thus the King of 
Prussia was obliged to think of his own 
defence, while the courage and hopes of his 
opponents urged Uiem to take bold measure& 
The ambassadors of Great Britain, Austria, 
the States General, and Poland met at War- 
saw, and on the 8th of January, 1745, con- 
cluded a quadruple alliance for the purpose 
of forcing Frederic to give back to Austria 
the conquered province of Silesia. Adolphus 
had taken an active part in forming this 
alliance, as well as the separate treaty between 
Saxony and Austria; but death prevented 
him from seeing all the hopes founded om 
this pacification destroyed by the new victo- 
ries of Frederic the Great Worn out with 
&tigues, he retired to his duchy, where he 
died in the year 1746. Adolphus IL was 
twice married; first to Johanna Antonia, 
princess of Saxe-Eisenach, and after her 
death to Frederica of Saxe-Gotha. His ^ye 
sons having all died before him, his estates 
returned to the electorate of Saxony, from 
which they had been separated in 1657, as 
an appanage of Augustus, the younger son of 
the elector George L (^Merkwurdims Lebtn 
und Thaten Herzogs Johann Adolph*8 zu 
Sachsen, Frankftirt and Leipzig, 1744, 8vo. ; 
Christ Ernest Weisse, Gtaducm der Ckm-- 
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tSchaischen Staateity Lelpsig, 1802— -1813, tL 
74. 192, seq.) W. P. 

ADOLPHUS OF NASSAU, the sacoes- 
«>r of Rudolph of Habsburg in the German 
empire (1292-8.). Albert, the son of Ru- 
dolph, was passed over by the electors, 
partly because he showed an arrogant and 
tyrannical disposition, and partly beaLuse the 
princes of the empire preferred baring a 
poor man for their emperor, as they would 
then have more influence, and would be 
enabled to act as they pleased. But it was 
more especially owing to the influence of 
Gerard, archbishop of Mainz, and a near 
relatiye of Adolphus, who is even said 
to haye purchased the votes of several elec- 
tors, that Adolphus, whose patrimony was 
very small, was elected king of Germany on 
the 10th of May, 1292, and crowned at Aix- 
.la-Chapelle on the 24th of June. Adolphus 
was obliged to grant various new privile^ 
to the electors, and to make promises, which 
he afterwards found it difficult to fhlfiL 
Adolphus was indeed a man of g^reat personal 
courage and military talent, but these were 
almost his only good qualities. After his ac- 
cession, his friends seeing themselves deceived 
in their expectations, abandoned and hated 
him, and the consequence was that he soon 
found himself in want of means. Edward L 
of England was at this time engaged in a war 
with Philip le Bel of France, and Adolphus 
accepted from the Ekiglish king the sum of 
. 100,0002^, on condition of assisting England 
against France. He seems, however, to have 
had no real intention to go to war with 
France, for scarcely any preparations were 
made, and when the pope requested him to 
abstain from hostilities towards France, 
Adolphus gladly availed himself of the op- 
portunity, and applied the money to purposes 
of personal aggrandisement, neglecting al- 
together the welfare and dignity of the em- 
pire. In 1293 he purchased from Landgrave 
Albert the Degenerate, who disinherited his 
own sons Frederic and IHetzmann, the coun- 
tries of Meissen and Thuringia. The sons 
of Albert, however, endeavoured fty force of 
anus to recover their inheritance, and found 
strong support with the people, who were 
treated in the most barbarous and tyrannical 
manner by the friends and soldiers of Adol- 
phus, who himself was deaf to all complaints 
that were brought before him. The Thurin- 
gians, however, avenged themselves, and cas- 
trated all the soldiers of the king who fell 
into their hands, Adolphus himsefp indulged 
in the greatest brutality, especially towuds 
women, and on one occasion he was driven 
out of the town by the inhabitants of Miihl- 
hausen, where he had been amicably received. 
After a long resistance, Frederic and Dietz- 
mann were at last obliged to give up Thu- 
ringia to the king, who however did not long 
e^joy his new possession. Gerard of Mainz 
had kept the king, who was his creature, ever 
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since his accession in a state of dependence. 
Adolphus, at last, tired of this troublesome 
fHend, endeavoured to throw off the shackles. 
But Gerard concerted with Albert of Austria 
and the King of Bohemia a plan for deposing 
Adolphus, and Albert by a large bribe which 
he gave to the archbishop induced him to 
promise the crown to him. Accordingly 
Gerard summoned the emperor before an 
assembly of the electors at Mainz to accoxmt 
for his conduct The electors of Treves, 
Cologne, and the palatinate did not appear, 
and the assembly consisted only of the ene- 
mies of Adolphus. He refused to obey the 
summons, and on the 2dd of June, 1298, he 
was declared to be unworthy of being at the 
head of the empire, and Albert of Austria 
was elected in his stead. Albert knew that 
he would have to encounter a formidable 
enemy, but he was prepared for it He 
marched against Adolphus, and the hostile 
armies met in the neighbourhood of Worms. 
Before the inftntry was able to take any part 
in the engagement, Albert pretended to fly, 
and Adolphus hastily followed him with bis 
knights. Adolphus fought as usual with un- 
daunted courage, even after his helmet was 
lost, and his horse killed under him ; but he 
was overpowered by the enemy in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gelheim, on the 2d of July, 
1298. Several years after, his body was placed 
in the imperial tomb at Spire, by the side of 
that of his enemy Albert (Pfister, Geachickte 
der Deutachen, iii. 80 — 90.) L. S. 

ADOMNAN, or ADAMNAN, (in Latin 
Adomnanus, or Adamnanus, and also im- 
properly written Adamanus, Adamannus, 
Adamandus, Adannanus, Adomanus, Adob- 
nanus, and Adalmunus, with the penult short, 
as appears from a verse of Alcuin, quoted 
by Mabillon, in ** Acta Sanct Ord. Bened." 
vol. iii part 2. p. 500.,) was most probably a 
native of Ireland, though Dempster and other 
Scotch writers claim him as their country- 
man, and was bom, according to one ac- 
count, in 624 ; accoi^iing to otiiers, not till 
some years later. MabiUon, in his ** Annales 
Ord. Bened.'* L 618., gives him the surname of 
Albus, perhaps a mistake for Albanus. The 
name Adamnan or Adonman is said to be a 
diminutive of Adam in the Irish language, 
which would be Adomnan's mother tongue, 
in whichever of the two countries he was 
bom. He at least spent the greater part of 
his life in one of the islands now forming 
part of North Britain (which, however, was 
not known by the name of Scotland till long 
after this time) ; having, probably at an early 
age, become a monk of the celebrated mo- 
nastery of lona, of which he was elected abbot 
on the death of Failbe, or Failbeus, the 
fourth successor of the founder, Columba, in 
679. Some studious years had been passed 
in this northern seat of religion and learning 
by the Saxon Alfired, who became king of 
I^orthumbria in 685 ; and soon after his 
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establkhment on the throng, lie appean to 
have received a yisU fit>iii Adomnan, with 
vhom he vas no doubt preyioualy well ac- 
quainted. Some yean afterwards, probably 
in 701, the abbot of lona returned to the 
court of King Alfred, as a sort of ambassador, 
the Irish writers say, from his countrymen 
in their island ; the Scotch, from their king, 
Eugenius VL, by whom they mean the 
Dalriadic king, Eochoid IL Bede*B expres- 
sion is, " missus a sua gente " (sent by his 
people). We have various details respecting 
this second visit of Adomnan to England, in 
Bede. It resulted in his being converted to 
the orthodox or Roman doctrine as to the time 
of celebrating Eoster, and also on the form 
of the tonsure, one of his instructors on the 
latter point having been Bede*B predecessor 
as abbot of Weannouth, the learned Ceolfrid, 
at whose monastery he was for some time a 
resident, as appears fit>m a letter of Ceolfiid's, 
which Bede inserts in his history. However, 
when he got back to lona, Adomnan was not 
able to persuade the monks there to adopt his 
new notions ; upon which, irritated b^ their 
obstinacy, he retired to Ireland, and m that 
country, according to Bede, brought over to 
the right faith almost all the teachers of reli- 
gion who were not subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Hebridean monastery. In Ireland, 
it is expressly stated, he had the satisfho- 
tion of celebrating one Easter at the proper 
season : this must have been either in 702 or 
703. Inspired with renewed hope and cou- 
rage by this success, he now returned to lona, 
and resumed the attempt to convert his former 
brethren ; but he met with no more success 
than before ; and Bede makes him to have 
died of vexation before another year had 
passed (contigit eum ante expletum anni cir- 
culum migrare de seculo). The Irish annalists 
fix his death as having taken pboe on the 
23d of September (some have October), 703 ; 
and the 23d of September is the day assigned 
to him as a saint in the Roman calendar. 
His remains, according to the Annals of 
Ulster, were transferred to Ireland in 727, 
but were brought back in October, 730, to 
lona. Bede, who may be said to have been 
his contemporary, describes Adomnan as a 
^;ood and wise man, and most nobly instructed 
m the knowledge of the Scriptures ; and 
Ceolfrid, in his letter, speaking from his per- 
sonal knowledge, says, that both in his de- 
meanour and speech he showed wonderful 
piety, humility, and prudence.^ He is the 
author of a very curious work, still preserved, 
a Latin ** Life of St Columba," in three books; 
the first divided into fifty-one chapters, the 
second into forty-seven, the third into twenty- 
three. Its great antiquity (it appears to have 
been written about 696) and unquestioned 
authenticity make this performance one of 
the most mteresting of our early historical 
monuments ; and, although it is in the greater 
part made up of accounts of miracles, pro- 
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pheeUa, viaioDs* ftilfiliuffita of dreama, and 
other such matten, it is not without a few 
notices, the more precious that they are in- 
cidental, which g^ve us glimpses both of the 
political and social condition of the country, 
and also throw some light upon its topo- 
gr^hy, at that remote era. Tlie style is frdL 
of barbarisms, but otherwise sulBciently dear 
and intelligible, although there is no order of 
time attended to in the narrative. It baa been 
repeatedly printed: in H. Caniaii **Lectioiies 
Antique," 4ta 1601, &C., torn. v. par. 2. p. 
562. ; or in the re-arranged edition of the 
same collection by Basnage, foL 1725, torn. L 
ji. 678.; in Surii ** Vit» Saactoram,'' 1617, torn. 
iL, mensis Junii, p. 144. ; in TlumiaB Mea- 
aingham's ** Florilegium Inanle Sanctormn," 
foL 1624, p. 141. ; m Jo. Colgani ** Acta 
Sanctorum Veleria et MiQoria Seotue sen Hi- 
bemis," tom. ii. (entitled ^ Triaa Thanma- 
turga") 1647, p. 336. ; inBollandi, &c •'Acta 
Sanistomm onmitun,'* foL torn, ii 1698, p. 197. ; 
and, from what is said to be the best IfS. 
(R€^. MS. Gent zii. 8 D ix. in the Britiah 
MuaeumX by Jo. Pinkerton, in ** Vitn Anti- 
qu» Sanctorum qui habttaverunt in ea parte 
BritannisB nunc vocata Scotia," 8vo. London, 
1789, pp. 46 — 188. Another remarkable 
work of Adomnan's is a description of Jeru- 
salem, the Holy Land, and odier plaoea in 
the East, first published, in 4to, at Ingolatadt, 
in 1619, by Jacob Gretaer the Jesui^ un- 
der the title of ** Adamanni Scoto-Hibemi 
Abbatis celeberrimi de Situ Terras Sandaa, 
et quorundam aliorum Looorum, ut Alex- 
andrise et Conatantinopoleos, Libri Tres." It 
is reprinted in Gretser's collected works, 
17 vols. foL Ratisbon, 1734—1741, torn. iv. 
par. iL pp. 239 — ^279. ; and in Mabillon's 
** Acta Sanctorum Ordinis S. Benedicti," tom. 
i. par. 2. pp. 502, et seq. The account that 
Adomnan himself gives of this treatiae is, 
that the ihcta were communicated to him 
b^ Arculftu, a pious bishop, a Qaal by 
birth, who was well acquainted witii many 
remote countries, and, particularly, had lived 
nine months in Jeruulem, and visited the 
other parts of the East described in it From 
Bede, who has occupied two chapters of hia 
*" History" (v. 16, 17.) with a notice of the 
work, and who also drew up a separate 
abridgment of it, which has hm preaerved, 
and through which only it was fbr a long 
time known, we leam that ArcuUba or 
Arculf^ in returning from the East, was ship- 
wrecked on the western coast of North 
Britain, and, after wandering about for some 
time, at length made his way to lona, where 
he requited Adomnan*s hospitable reception 
by this detail of his adventures. Adomnan, 
after having drawn up the account, carried it 
with him to his friend King Alfred, by w^oae 
liberality it was made accessible to the com- 
mon people ("per ejus eat lai^tionem etiam 
minoribus ad legendum contraditna," are 
Bede's expressions)} that is to say, it waa 
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published and spread abroad by several 
transcripts. This probably happened on the 
first of the two visits made to Northnmbria 
by Adomnan, who, it is added by Bede, re- 
turned home rewarded with many presents by 
the king. MabiUon could discoyer no trace of 
any French bishop of this age of the name of 
Arculf ; but, in truth, Adomnan does not say 
that Arculf was a bishop of any Gallic or 
Prankish see; he only says that he was a 
bishop, and a Gaul by nation or birth. At 
any rate, whaterer doubts may be entertamed 
as to his claim to the episcopal character, it 
can hardly be questioned that Adomnan's in- 
formant had trarelled in eastern countries, 
and had actually seen the places he describes, 
although he has mixed some superstitious 
figtbles with his reports, and has either as- 
serted, or been understood by Adomnan to 
assert, that he witnessed some things with 
his own eyes, of the existence of which he 
could at the best have had only heaiisay 
eyidence. The narrative is exceedingly 
curious, as being probably the earliest de- 
tailed account of the Holy Land which was 
published in Western Europe after the break- 
ing up of the Roman empire, and which is still 
extant. Along with the original, Gretser has 
reprinted Bede's abridgment or compendium, 
which in some of the chapters is longer than 
the original ; and he has also prefixed ample 
prolegomena renting to Adomnan and to 
this particular work, including, among other 
things, a very elaborate and uncompromising 
defence of Arculf 's veracity against the ol^ 
jections of Isaac Casaubon, who had at- 
tacked Baronius for the credulity with 
which he had transferred into his Annals 
sundry of the bishop's relations respecting 
the wonders of the Holy City. The tract 
is divided into three books: the first, con- 
taining nineteen chapters, being occupied 
with Jerusalem ; the second, of twenty- 
seven chapters, with Bethlem, Hebron, Je- 
richo, Nazareth, Damascus, Tyre, and Alex- 
andria ; the third, of six chapters, prin- 
cipally with Constantinople, to which he pro- 
ceeded by the way of Crc^ where he re- 
mained a few days. On his return he was 
for a few days in Sicily, where he heard the 
roaring and saw the flames of a burning 
mountain in an island about twelve miles off, 
no doubt a volcano of the Lipari gproupe. 
There are also attributed to Adomnan a 
treatise (or, according to other accounts, 
some epistles) in defence of the right time 
of observing Easter Q* De Paschate Le- 
gitimo*'), wUeh must luive been written in 
one of the last years of his life ; certain 
** Ecclesiastical Canons" (chiefly relating to 
permitted and prohibited meats, among the 
latter of which a prominent place is given 
to blood) ; and ♦* A Rule fbr Monks" (if that 
be not the same with the preceding). The 
** Canons" are in the Cotton libraiy (MS. 
Otho, E. xUL) ; and Ware mentions another 
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copy as extant in Marsh's library, Dublin^ 
in a MS. volume entitled " Presidents of the 
See of Armagh," p. 395. Adamnan or Adom- 
nan of Coldinghun, called Adamnanus Col- 
ludius, mentioned by Bede {Ecc. Hist iv. 25.), 
seems clearly to be a different person finom 
Adomnan of lona. Dempster makes two 
Adomnans abbots of lona or Hy ; one who 
lived about 670, another who died in 797 ; 
and he gives a list of works, now utterly un- 
known, written by the former, some of which 
would have been curious, if they had ever 
existed. (Bede, Eccle». Histy, 15, 16, 17. 21. ; 
Ttsmiet, Bib, Brit Hib,; Ware's Writers of 
Ireland^ by Harris, p. 45, 46 ; Colgan's Acta 
Sanctorum Hib. p. 224., and Trias Thau- 
maturga, pp. 336—386. ; Oudini Com, de 
Scr^t Eccies, Antiq. L 1666 ; and the edi- 
tions of Adomnan's two printed works.) 

G. L. C. 

ADONFJAH (Heb. n*3n« and W^IH j 
in the LXX. *ABm¥ias, and in Josephus *, or, as 
the Complutensian edit of the LXX. has it, 
in one place (2 Sam. iu. 4),'A8wrfa, and other 
copies, as the Vatican MS., *Ofnia, and the 
Aldine ed. '€>pyias ; in the Vulg. Adonias ;) 
was the fourth son of David, bom to him at 
Hebron, after his accession to the throne, of 
Haggith, one of his wives. 

Toward the close of David's reign, Ado- 
n^ah aspired to the succession. Two of his 
elder brothers, Amnon and Absalom, were 
already dead ; of Daniel, or Cheliab, the re- 
maining one, we read nothing in Scripture 
except the fiict of his existence ; so that it is 
not unlikely he was dead also: if so, Ado- 
n^ah was the eldest surviving son of David, 
and this would account for his attempt to 
seize the crown, and for the general ex- 
pectation of the people being directed toward 
him. David's intention to make Solomon 
his successor had been made known, at least 
to the "princes of Israel," (1 Chron. xxii. 
17.19.) who appear to have been consequently 
divided into two parties, one favourable to 
Solomon, the other to Adon^ah. The latter, 
presuming on his father's increasing in- 
firmities, determined to make himself king ; 
not, as it appears, instead of his taiher ; but 
in conjunction with him. He prepared a 
numerous retinue of chariots and horsemen, 
and of footmen or guards, and obtained the 
support of Joab, the captidn of David's host, 
and of Abiathar, one of the two high priests. 
The bulk of David's court, and especially 
Nathan the prophet, 2^ok the other high 
priest, and Jehoiada, captain of the guards, 
adhered to Solomon. Abiathar invited a 
large company including his brothers (except 
Solomon), to a feast at " the stone of Zohe- 
leth, which is by En-rogel," or the well or 
fountain of Rogel (Josephus says it was in 
the king's garden or park), near Jerusalem ; 
and was saluted as king by his guests. This 
step alarming Solomon's mother and partisans, 
who had not be^i invited to the feast, they 
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prevailed on David immediately to nose that 
young prince to the throne. This was done ; 
and the intelligence reaching the company of 
Adonijah, strack them widi snch a panic, 
that they immediately dispersed. Adon^ah 
himself fled for refiige to the altar, and ob- 
tained fixnn Solomon a promise upon oath, 
that his life should be spared on condition of 
his good behaviour. Upon David's death, 
which followed soon after these transactions, 
Adongah, through the medium of Bathsheba, 
Solomon's mother, besought Solomon to grant 
him Abishag, who had ** cherished " David in 
his old age, for a wife. The request aroused 
the jealousy of Solomon, who took occasion 
from it to revoke his pardon, or to consider 
the condition broken on which it had been 
granted, and Adon^ah was put to death. 
The year of his birth, and consequently his 
age, are unknown. His attempt to seize the 
throne, and his death, may both be referred 
to the year of David's death, which is fixed 
by Hales b.g. 1030. He was eminent for 
personal beauty, and was the object of his 
father's indulgence. (2 Sam. iiL 4. ; 1 Kings, 
i. ii. ; Josephus, Jewish Antiq. book yiL chap. 
XV. 4, 5, 6. ; book viii. chap. i. 2. 3.) J. C. M. 

ADO'NIM BEN TAMIM (p DOHK 
D^DD), a Babylonian rabbi He was the 
author or compiler of a philological work 
called ** Sepher Maorab Melashon Ibri ve 
Arabi" (** The Book composed (mixed) of 
the Hebrew and Arabic Tongues"). This 
author is reckoned as the third after R. 
Saadia of the Hebrew grammarians ; he 
therefore lived at a very early period. [Saa- 
dia Gaon.] We have no fbrther knowledge 
of him. Simon, in his Hebrew Grammar, 
calls him Adonim Bentamin, and merely adds 
that he is the author of a grammatical col- 
lection. (Wolfius, BihUoih, Hebr. L 110— 
338.) C. P. H. 

ADONIZEDEK. [Joshua.] 

ADORNO, a Genoese family of the middle 
ages, which was for a long time at the head 
of one of the political parties in the Republic, 
and generally opposed to the family of 
Campo Fregoso, called fbr brevity's sake 
Fregoso or FregosL Both the Adomi and 
the Fregosi were popular or citizen families, 
wealthy and powerfid. After the remodelling 
of the republic in 1339, when the government 
was taken away from liie hands of the patri- 
cians, they succeeded to the leadership, which 
had been till then exercised by the noble 
families of Fieschi and Grimaldi, the heads 
of the Guelph party, and by the Doria and 
Spinola, who were at the head of the Gui- 
belines, and who had long distracted the 
country by their factions and rivalry. It 
was settled at that time that the doge or first 
magistrate of the republic should hold his 
place for life, and should be chosen fhym 
amon^ the citizen families and not from the 
patricians. Few of the doges, however, re- 
mained in office for life, as fiw^ona broke cmX 
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among the citizens just as they had fonnerly 
prevailed among the nobles ; and the flibction 
that happened to have the upper hand drove 
away the doge of the opposite party, and 
substituted one of its own choice. Boocanegra. 
who had been the first doge elected under 
the new system, was repeatedly superaeded 
and reinstated, and at last was replaced by 
Gabriele Adomo in 1363. Adomo, after 
some years, was driven away in 1370 by a 
rival faction, and Domenico Fregoso was put 
in his place. In 1378 a new revohitioa 
drove away Fregoso, and substituted An- 
toniotto Adomo, who, however, was driven 
out on the ver^ evening of the day of his 
election, and Niccolo Guarco was elected in 
his place. In 1383 a new revolt broke out, 
headed by the butchers of Genoa, who as- 
sailed the ducal palace, drove away Guarco, 
and elected Leonardo de Montaldo, who 
djring of the plague soon after^ Antoniotto 
Adomo was reinstated in 1384, and remained 
six years in office. Genoa was then be- 
ginning to recover from her disastrous war 
against Venice, which had terminated with 
the defeat of the Genoese at Chioggia, a. d. 
1380, and the peace of Turin, 1381. 

The internal administration of Antoniotto 
is recorded by the historians as being firm and 
wise. He sent a squadron of Genoese gallies 
to the assistance of Pope Urban VL, who was 
besieged in Nocera by the troops of Charles 
of Dnrazzo, king of Naples ; and the p<4>e, 
assisted by the Angevin party, succeeded in 
making his escape and embslrking at the 
mouth of the Sele. Urban repaired to Genoa ; 
but did not remain there long, on aoconnt of 
his overbearing conduct, which made the 
Genoese dislike him. In 1390 Actions 
broke out again in Genoa, and the doge 
Adomo was obliged to fly, and Jacopo da 
Campofinegoso, son of Domenico, was elected 
in his place. Jacopo, however, was tamed 
out in the following year, and then came a 
rapid succession of doges, — M<mtaldo, Pietro 
Fregoso, Giustiniano, Guarco, and others, 
all Si whom retained office onl^ fbr a short 
time, until 1394, when Antoniotto Adomo 
re-entered Genoa by force, and was again 
proclaimed dc^. But finding himself as- 
sailed from without by two of the deposed 
doges, Montaldo and Guarco, who had oc- 
cupied part of the western Riviera, and were 
supported by foreign mercenaries, while 
factions were also ripe within the city of 
Genoa, Adomo, with the consent of his 
party, took the desperate resolution of giving 
up or rather selling his country to some 
powerful sovereign, who could make his 
authority respected. Gian Galeazzo Visconti, 
duke of Milan, offered himself as a purchaser ; 
but Adomo preferred Charles VL of France, 
and sent an envoy to Paris to offer him the 
lordship of Genoa in 1396. It was agreed 
that Adomo should receive 40,000 golden 
florins, upon which he let a French garrisim 
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in, resigned the insignia of his ducal office, 
bat remained for some time at the head of the 
administration as governor for the French 
king. He died soon after, and Genoa was 
rul^ by French governors, although not 
without frequent commotions, till 1409, when 
the citixens of all parties rose against the 
French .garrison and overpowered it with 
itte assistance of Theodore Palseologus, mar- 
quis of Monferrato, whom they proclaimed 
captain-general of Genoa ; but in 1418, 
whilst the marquis was absent, the Genoese 
rose in arms at the cry of " liberty for ever," 
drove away his officers, and elected Giorgio 
Adomo for their doge. The marquis of 
Monferrato agreed to sell to the Genoese 
his claims upon Genoa for the sum of 
24,500 gold florins, which were paid to him. 
Giorgio Adomo was doge two years, and 
after some more changes the citixens placed 
their citj under the protection of Filippo 
Maria Visconti, duke of Milan, under whom 
they remained quiet for about fifteen years. 
In 1435 the Genoese fleet, by order of the 
Duke of Milan, who favoured the Angevins 
against Alfonso of Naples, attacked the Ara- 
gonese and Neapolitan fleet off the island of 
Ponza, and took Eling Alfonso and his relative 
John, king of Navarre, prisoners. The two 
captive kings, after being landed at Genoa, 
were sent to Milan, where Alfonso managed 
to win the good graces of Filippo Maria, who 
treated him with great regard, and soon after 
released both him and the King of Navarre. 
The Genoese, who expected a high ransom 
for their two prisoners, and were moreover 
personally hostile towaixls Alfonso, who had 
made an attempt upon their city some years 
before, resented the conduct of the Dii^e of 
Milan, and in 1436 they revolted at the 
usual cry of " Viva la hberta," killed the 
duke*s governor, Obizzino da Alzate, drove 
away the Milanese troops, and elected for 
their doge Isnardo Guarca Shortly after 
they put Thomas Fregoso in his place, and 
after several more changes elected in 1443 
Raphael Adomo, grandson of Antoniotto, 
and a distinguished jurist Raphael re- 
mained in cdfice till 1446, when he was 
driven away to make room for a Fregosa 
Valla, in his ** Invectiva in Facium," speaks 
highly of Raphael Adomo, whom he had 
known at Milan as a professor of jurispru- 
dence and of oratory. In 1457, the Genoese, 
being attacked at sea by the fleet of Alfonso, 
king of Naples, and by land by the partisans 
of the expelled Adomi, placed themselves 
under the protection of Charles VII. of 
France, who sent John of Aiyou, son of 
Rene, for their governor ; but John of Aijou, 
having left Genoa some time after to make war 
in the kingdom of Naples, the people, weary 
of the exactions and other arbitrary acts m 
the French, rose in arms in March 1461, and 
J)oth the Adomi and Fregosi, forgetting for a 
moment their mutual animosities, joined the 
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movement at the head of the country peopU 
of the Riviera. The French garrison was 
obliged to shut itself up in the castle. Pros* 
pero Adomo was then elected doge ; but was 
soon after driven away, and a Fregoeo put in 
his place. After the death of Charles VII. 
of France, Francis Sforza, duke of Milan, 
obtained of his successor, Louis XL, the sur- 
render of his claims upon Genoa, and then« 
availing himself of the perpetual dissensions 
among the citizens, he mtroduced troops into 
Genoa, and was proclaimed lord ij the 
people in 1464, and a deputation was sent to 
Milan to swear allegiance to the duke. When 
Galeazzo Maria Sforza, the successor of 
Francis, was murdered at MiUm in 1476, the 
Genoese revolted again ; but the duchess 
regent sent a body d troops with the former 
dc^ Prospero Adomo, who had been long, 
an exile and a prisoner in the hands of 
Sforza. Adomo succeeded in persuading his 
countrymen to continue in their allegiance to 
the di^es of Milan, and he was appointed 
govemor bv the duchess ; but in 1478 he 
put himself at the head of an insurrection, 
and drove the Milanese garrison away. He 
then assumed the title cf " Defender of the 
Genoese Liberty," and was for a time all- 
powerful within Genoa, but he was said to 
have abused his power. 

The Freiposi faction, encouraged by the 
court of Milan, excited a fresh insurrection, 
and Prospero was obliged to fly and take 
refuge at Naples, where he died in 1486. In 
1488, the troops of Ludovico Sforza entered 
Genoa, and the Genoese, having again ac- 
knowledged the Duke of Milan for their lord, 
Ludovico appointed Agostino Adomo go- 
vemor of that city, which remained subject 
to Sforza till 1499, when Louis XII. of 
France, having conquered the Milanese, took 
(jJenoa also. After one or two unsuccessful 
revolts, the Genoese recovered their libertv, 
when the French were driven out of Italy m 
1512, and Ottaviano Fregoso became doge, 
and administered the state with great pra- 
dence, first in the name of the people, and 
afterwards in that of Francis I. of France, 
who had conquered Lombardy. In 1522, 
the troops of Charles V., having driven the 
French out of Lombardy, besieged and took 
Genoa, made Ottaviano Fregoso prisoner, and 
appointed as doge another Antomotto Adomo» 
whose younger brother Girolamo had taken 
the part of the emperor and of Francesco 
Sforza II., the restored duke of Milan. Gi- 
rolamo then proceeded to Spain, where his 
abilities won the confidence of Charles V., 
who sent him in 1523 his ambassador to 
Venice, where he succeeded in engaging that 
republic in alliance with the emperor and 
the pope against the French. Shortly after, 
Girolamo died suddenly at Venice in 1523, 
and it was hinted that he was poisoned by 
that suspicious government, alarmed at his 
inquisitiveness and qoicksightedness. Ca- 
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ffdloni, in Ids '^ Annali di Genova,** saji that 
It was commonl J reported that Adomo died 
at Venice '*for knowing too mach.'* His 
brother Antoniotto remained doge till 1527, 
when the French took Genoa by fiunine ; 
Antoniotto was taken prisoner, and Triyolsio 
was made goyemor by the French kin^. 
When in the following year Andrea Dona 
liberated Genoa from the French, he re- 
formed the constitution, and classed all the 
principal fiunilies of Genoa, noble and popular, 
mto twenty-eight *'alberghi," or houses, each 
composed of a certain number of fiEunilies 
aggregated under the name of one, andfhnn 
among these booses the senators and doge 
were chosen. The Adomi were ag^gated 
to the noble house of Pinelli (Bossi, Stona 
dltaUa; Leandro Alberti, Deacrizione di 
tnUa Italia i Bertolotti, Viaggio ndia Ltgnria 
martftuaa.) A. V. 

ADORNO, FRANCESCO, of a noble 
(3enoese fiunily, was bom about the year 
1630. He was admitted to his noviciate ^ 
the Jesuits in Portugal in 1548. He was 
appointed to lecture on theologr at Rome, 
a task which he continued to discharge for 
several years, cultivating at the same time 
his talent for popular preaching. In 1560 he 
took the four vows ii his order at Padua. 
He was at different times placed at the head 
of several of the society's colleges, and was 
appointed the first ruler of that which was 
founded at Milan under the auspices of the 
Cardinal- Archbishop of Milan, better known 
by the name of St Charles of Borromeo. 
He ei^oyed the full confidence of this amiable 
and enthusiastic prelate, into whose measures 
for enforcing the decree of the council of 
Trent against pluralities, for diffusing elemen- 
tary education, and stimulating the clergy to 
dihgence in preaching, he entered with great 
seaL Adomo seems to have participated in 
the weaknesses as well as in the virtues of 
the cardinal: he accompanied him in the 
pilgrimage which he made on foot to Turin 
in honour of the cloth in which our Saviour's 
body is said to have been wrapped ; and when 
Gre^ry XIIL, a man of scientific tastes, ex- 
prened himself scandalised at an action so 
mconsistent with the opinions of the educated 
classes of the age, Adomo vindicated the 
oardinal in a letter. He rose to be provinciid 
of his societ}r in Lombardy, and took part in 
the deliberations of three general cong^ga- 
tioos. He died at Cknoa, where he had gone 
in the hope of recruiting his health, under- 
mined by the laborious discharge of his 
duties, on the 13th of January, 1586, in the 
flft^-sixth year of his age. His published 
writings, which are all on theological sub- 
jects, scarcely bear out the high opinion of 
his talents and acquirements expressed by 
his contemporaries. They are — **Quattro 
Prediche &tte in Turino dal P. Francesco 
Adomo, Provinciale della Compagnia di 
Giesu, nella Transportazione della Santa Sin- 
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done nel 1578. Augustas Tanrinonmi, 1578." 
**Franc]8ci Adnmii Genuensis Sodetatis Je- 
snitarum Epistola, qua Peregrinatio ab Illos- 
trissimo Card. S. Prazedio suscepta ex- 
ponitnr, cum ad invisendum sacrum linteum 
Augustam Tanrinorum se oontulit^ e oom- 
muni Italico in Tiarinnm a Ja Antonio 
Guamerio Canonico Bergomate converBa. 
Bergami apud Comin. Yenturam, 1571." 
Reprinted at Turin in 1581. This is a Latin 
translation of the letter in defence of tha 
pilgrimage undertsken by St Charles of Bor- 
romeo, mentioned above. A Latin poem hj 
Adomo, in praise of Uberto Foglietta, is 
prefixed to that author's history of Ge- 
noa. Adomo left in manuscript two works, 
which are said to be preserved in the Am- 
brosian library at Milan : ** Tractates de 
Cambiis,*eum explicatione Bullss Ccenss I>o- 
mini'* ^^DeEcdesiasticaDisciplinaLibrilL" 
He also edited the minor theological works 
of Fulvio Androszi, a member of his own 
society ; and the sermons of his unde, the 
Carmelite Angelo Castiglione. (BlazxucheUi, 
Scrittari <f Italia ; Giustiniani, SerHtori Li- 
guru) W. W. 

ADORNO, TE'RTIUS ANSELMUS 
OPI'TIUS, son of Jacopo Adomo, of the 
Adomi family of Genoa, who had settled in 
Flanders and married into a noble Flemish 
fiunily, was bom about the year 1570. He 
was an accomplished writer of Latin verses, 
and was honoured with the friendship of 
Justus Lipsius and Janus Lemutius. He filled 
the office of burgomaster at Bruges with a 
high reputation for integrity, and died in his 
fortieth year, on the 14& of November, 1610. 
(Foppens, Biblwtheca Bdgica,) W. W. 

ADRASTUS CAipeurros^ a native of 
Aphrodisias (but of which of the various 
places of the name does not appear), wrote a 
treatise on the arrangement of the works of 
Aristotle, and on his philosophy, as Simplicius 
states in his commentary on the Categories 
of Aristotle. He also wrote on the Categories 
of Aristotle, and on the Timsus of Plato. 
All his works are lost with the exception of 
a treatise on Harmonics (ircpl 'Ap^rumy), a 
musical work in three books ; a M& of 
which is said by Vossius to be in the Vatican 
library. This work is quoted by Theon of 
Smyrna and by Porphyry in his commentary 
on the Harmonics of Ptolemy. Adrastns is 
also cited by Achilles Tatins and Galen, 
whence it follows that he could not have 
lived later than the latter, who was bom 
about 131 A. D. (Fabricius, BibUoA, Grae, 
iii. 458.) G. L. 

ADRETS, FRAN9OIS BEAUMONT, 
BARON DES, was bom in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, at the casUe of La 
Frette, situated in the beautiftd valley of 
Graisivandan, near Grenoble. He assumed 
the titie of baron, in accordance with the 
fashion of that age, being only the seigneor 
of the estate of Des A(&ets, of which the 
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whole rerenne did not exoeed 185 liyres 
tonmoUi a jesr (InveiUaire de la Qmr dea 
Compte$ de Grenoble, MS. C.A.L.G.). In 
1519 he was enrolled among the gentlemen 
aoz yingt ecus or da bee k corbin^ who then 
corapoA^ the king's lifeguards (Sok MS. 
de Briconnet Bib, Boyaiej I^arie, C. AL.G.). 
He serred his first campaign m Italy under 
his maternal nnele, the celebrated Boatier, 
the companion and fkiend of Bayard; and 
fought under the eye of Franeis L at the 
battle of Pavia in 15S6. He also served in 
the anay with which Lautrec laid siege to 
Naples m the year 1528. On his return from 
Italy he married the dau^ter of the Seigneur 
de Komanesche, and continued to reside at 
his castle of La Frette till the death of 
Francis L 

The war having again broken out between 
Henry II. and the Emperor Charles in 1552, 
Des Adrets crossed the Alps with the army, 
under Marshal Cosse de Brissac, called the 
French Manlius, and served several cam- 
paigns in Piedmont He had hitherto served 
in the gensdarmerie, or cavalry, the usual 
career of French gentlemen. But Henry 
being desirous of forming a body of foot 
soldiers adequate to cope with the renowned 
Spanish infentry, Des Adrets^ now took 
the command of the levies which for this 
purpose had been raised in Danphine, Lan- 
guedoc, and Provence. He was colonel- 
general of the troops drawn from the valley 
of the Rhone, during the protracted war in 
Piedmont ; and was thereby enabled, on the 
outbr^kk of the civil wars in France, to ac- 
quire an authority almost sovereign in these 
provinces. 

The most conspicuous period of Des Adref s 
life belongs to the domestic history of France. 
When Ci^erine de Medicis became regent, 
on tiie death of Francis II., and was dnven 
by the exorbitant ambition <k the two princes 
of Lorraine to seek the protection of Conde 
and the Hugonots, in the commencement of 
her administration, her extensive measure of 
toleration, known as the Edict of January, 
1562, provoked the Duke of Guise to arms, 
and kindled the first civil war, within little 
more than a year after her accession. Des 
Adrets, who was then residing in Dauphin^, 
though of a Roman Catholic £unily, sealously 
embraced the cause of the Hugonots; and 
issuing from his castle, he took the field on 
the Rhone, while Cond6 and Ci^gny were 
assembling their levies in Tonraine. He had 
been prompted to oppose the Roman Catho- | 
lie or Guisian party by Catherine, whose 
letter to him proves her reliance on his 
courage and fidelity ; but he was chiefly ac- 
tuated by a violent personal animosity agunst 
the Cardinal of Lorraine and his brother, 
arising from - an incident which occurred ; 
during his campaign in Piedmont The castle 
of Moncalvo, a fortress within the circuit of 
his military district, had been snipiised by 
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the Duke of Savoy^s generals, through the 
negligence of the French governor, and the 
reputation of Des Adrets received a con- 
siderable stain. He himadf ascribed the loss 
of the place to the cowardice of the com- 
mandant ; and he offered to prove his aver- 
ment by defying that captain to angle combat 
Among the cabals of the court, the Uame was 
variously divided, some taking part with the 
governor, some with Des Adrets; but the 
Cardinal of Lorraine and the Duke of Guise, 
then all-powerAil at the court of Henry, im- 
puted to Des Adrets the loss of the fortress. 
This reproach stung him deeply ; and, sinking 
into a mind natnially prone to cruelty, con- 
tinued to rankle till he found an opportunity 
of satiating his revenge. Undaunted and im- 
placable, he engaged in tiie civil war with 
the double motive of wiping out the blot 
which tarnished his military fame, and of 
takinc vengeance on the partisans of Guise. 
Des Adrets^ scene of action lay in the spacious 
provinces watered by the Rhone, which had 
early imbibed a strong tincture of Calvinism 
fW>m Geneva. It comprehended Daiq>hine, 
the Comte Yenaissin, then held by the Italian 
troops of Pope Pius IV., the mountains of the 
Cevennes, and a part of Langnedoc, as far as 
the scene of Montfort's crusade. At this 
period Des Adrets was sixty years old ; but 
time had neither chilled his martial ardour 
nor softened a disposition the most fierce 
perhaps and cruel of which there is any 
record in modem history. The dispositions 
of the southern population of France at this 
period were exactly adapted to his savage 
nature. He found the Hugonots numerous, 
zealous, and inflamed with rage by the per- 
secutions which had been exeroiaed against 
them. The force of the Roman Catholics, 
which lay chiefly in the cities, was also for- 
midable, and was urged on by the fruious 
intolerance both of the clergy and the par- 
liament of Toulouse. Among the Hugonots 
the ancient municipal privileges <n the 
southern cities had engendered a spirit of re* 
pnblicanism, which was ftoher inflamed by 
the popular character of Calvin^s ecclesiastical 
polity. In both, the dark and ardent temper- 
ament of the martial population of the south 
gave a peculiar virulence to the religious 
quarrel ; and in no part of France had the 
mutual rancour of the rival communions risen 
to so hi^h a pitch ; insomuch, that even before 
the civil war blazed out, massacres had oc- 
curred at Cahors. When the Duke of Guise, 
by the slaughter of the Protestants at Vassy, 
gave the signal for the civil war, the Hugonot 
nobles of Danphin^ rallied round Des Adrets, 
whose courage, activity, and military experi- 
ence were valuable at that crisis. He induced 
the assembled nobles to elect him lieutenant- 
general of the province ; the prince of Cond^ 
appointed him his lieutenant-general on the 
Rhone ; and the war, which fnnn the first 
assumed a hideous form, drew its deepest 
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tinges of barbariffln from the personal cha- 
racter and acts of this chief, whose ferocity 
exceeded the usual cruelty of civil hostilities. 

Des Adrets, more active than Conde or 
Coligny, entered on the scene of action with 
an enthusiastic army of ahout 6000 men. He 
began at Valence* where Gonfrin, the go- 
yernor, had driven the populace to insurrec- 
tion by shuttin^f up a Protestant place of 
worship. Gonfrm being killed, and his body 
suspended from a window. Valence fell into 
the hands of Des Adrets, who made it the 
centre of his operations, and transported his 
artillery thither frt>m Grenoble. This was 
the first blow struck in the first civil war. 
The Hugonots of Lyon, animated by the 
success of their breUiren in Dauphin^, fiol- 
lowed their example ; and Des Adrets, the 
celerity of whose marches was remarkable, 
reduced that great and turbulent city. Mean- 
while the principality of Orange, lying on 
the Rhone and surrounded by the papal ter- 
ritory of Avignon, had been attacked by 
Serbellone, the commander of the pontiff's 
forces, Prince William of Nassau, to whom it 
belon^d, being then in Flanders ; and the 
inhabitants, who were zealous Protestants, 
were butchered by the Italian troops. This 
movement drew Des Adrets southwards ; 
and he fell on Avignon and the Comt^ 
Venaissin with great fruy. He took the town 
of Pierreplate, and put the whole garrison to 
the sword. He ravaged that whole region, 
sacking the cities, and wherever he went he 
carried terror along with him. Montbrison 
had surrendered ; and Des Adrets amused 
himself by throwing the garrison, one by 
one, from a high tower. One of the soldiers 
had advanced twice to the edge of the tower, 
and twice retreated. " Twice is too much ! " 
cried Des Adrets. *' I will give you ten," 
answered the soldier. The baron, struck wiih 
this instance of calm courage, saved the man ; 
an incident which is recorded as a remark- 
able instance of his clemency. Throughout 
the war, he pursued not so much libertv of 
conscience, or the establishment of the Pro- 
testant worship, as the extermination of Guise's 
partisans. He sustained one defeat from the 
Duke of Nemours, whom Guise sent to arrest 
his progress ; but such was the success of his 
arms, that, in his native province of Dauphin^, 
the mass was either suppressed altogether, or 
clandestinely celebrated, during the time that 
he possessed power. 

The cruelty with which Des Adrets pro- 
secuted the war is an undisputed &ct But 
his memory has been exposed to the odium 
of other charges, whichliave been transmitted, 
wiUiout inquiry, firom one French historian 
to another, but of which the archives of 
Lyon contain a flill oonfritation. He has 
been accused of destroying the church of 
8t Maurice, at Vienne, and of turning his 
artillery against the cathedral of Lyon, and 
committing n^ine in monasteries and other 
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religious houses. An inspection of date* 
proves that when the church at Vienne was 
attacked, he was at Lyon, quelling an in- 
surrection {Arehives de Lyon, : AirH de la 
Ckamb. des Comptes. C. A. L. G.) ; and he 
was at Vienne when the same violence wns 
directed against the cathedral of Lyon* The 
archives chP this city are also ftill of docnmento 
which prove that when the nuns of St Peter 
had been plundered, he ordered their propeit j 
to be returned. {Arclu de Lytm^ Athu 28. 
Piices Histor, C. A. L. G.) He protected 
the women of Grenoble fh>m violence, and 
even ordered one of his soldiers to be hanged 
for having raised the veil of a nun. (£rtit- 
toires des Gvetres du ComiaL C. A.L.G.) 
If he confiscated relics, and applied them 
in maintaining his troops, this was the usual 
course of proceeding in that age, when 
the want of money compdled Sie com- 
manders on both sides to seise church or- 
naments of value. The charge of having 
enriched himself by plunder is still more 
groundless; he dekvered to the consols of 
Lyon a large sum which he might have ap- 
propriated ; and to this pert of his character 
Calvin has left a remarkable testimony in a 
letter dated May 13. 1562. iBib. Boy. Paris, 
Fonds Ihqtuy, No. 102. C. A. L. G.) He 
was mainly excited to the barbarities which 
have sullied his name by the desire of aveng- 
ing the inhabitants of Orange, who had beoi 
massacred by the papal troops of Avignon ; 
and he justified his bloody reprisals by that 
slaughter. He violated no capitulation ; but 
put to the sword those who refused to sur- 
render. This, his inflexible role of war, was 
so well known, that it struck universal terror. 
Towns were tsken without attack or defence ; 
the inhabitants were seised with panic, and 
fled at his approach ; and in his absence the 
terrors of his name fought for him, so that 
whole squadrons turned and fied at hearing 
the terrible war-cry of ** Beaumont, Beau- 
mont I" raised by the Hugonots. 

Cond^ and CoUgny, as well as the Lutheran 
princes of the empire who had come to their 
assistance, finding that the atrocities of 
Des Adrets had given a fiital wound to the 
Protestant cause, despatched Soubise to super- 
sede him in the command of the southern 
Hugonots. Disgusted by this act, the baron 
entered into negotiations with Nemours, 
and had summoned the estates of Danphinet 
with the view of concluding a separate 
peace, when he was arrested by his own 
lieutenants, Mouvans and Montbrun, and 
kept a close prisoner in the citadel of Nismes 
till the end of the first civil war. This event 
took ^ice about the close of the year 1562, 
when Des Adrets had been about nine months 
in arms. When the assassination of Guise 
by the fimatic Hugonot, Poltrot, enabled Ca- 
therine to mediate a peace between the op- 
posite parties, and the treaty was concluded 
at Orleans in March 1563, Des Adrets was 
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enlarged under the fimnesty contained in the 
edict of Amboise. 

In 1567, when Catherine had abandoned 
the Protestants, and the league of Bayonne 
had cemented Uiat confederacy of the Roman 
Catholio kings which had long been agitated 
by PhiUp II. of Spain and Pioa IV., Conde 
and the Hugonot leaders again took ihe field, 
and the second civil war drew Des Adrets 
from his retreat Whether his rage was 
appeased, or whether he was swayed^ by 
Catherine's change of policy, *he now sided 
with the Roman Catholic or royalist party ; 
and, bearing a commission from Charles IX. 
over the legionaries of Dauphine, he turned 
his ferocious sword against that powerful Mic- 
tion whose interests he had formerly so 
mightily advanced, and which now reached 
its highest ascendant through the policy and 
conduct of Cdigny, He served the king 
with less vigour and severity ; but the terrors 
of his name were unabated, and carried dis- 
may among the ranks of his former ad- 
herents, the Hugonots of Dauphine. His 
former foe, the Cardinal of Lorraine, had now 
acquired an ascendant over the councils of 
Catherine ; and the eminent services rendered 
b^ Des Adrets to the Protestants in the first 
civil war hegqit suspicion of his fidelity to the 
court, to w&h his diminished activity and 
occasional fluctuations gave some countenance. 
He was again made prisoner by his new 
allies* When the third and most destructive 
war was brought to a close by the treaty and 
edict of St Oermain in 1571, and Catherine 
lulled the Hugonots into that fiital security 
in which they were overtaken by the massacre 
of St Bartholomew, Des Adrets was released ;» 
and he repaired to Paris in order to vindicate 
in person his loyalty to Charles and the queen- 
mother. He there confironted the Cardinal 
of Lorraine, made professions of fidelity 
which in a great measure effiiced the sus- 
picions entertained with respect to him, and 
the king publicly apologised to him. {In- 
vent MS. Outmb. des Comptea Grenoble, 
C. A. L. G.) The massacre of St Bartholomew 
renewed the intestine commotions of France, 
in the midst of which Charles IX. closed his 
disastrous reign. The accession of the Duke 
of A^jou, Henry IIL, then in Poland, rather 
inflamed than allayed the fourth civil war ; 
and that king, in his progress through Lan- 
guedoc, was defied from 3ie walled cities by 
Montbrun, the former lieutenant of Des 
Adrets. This fourth war, which spread havoc 
and devastation over Des Adrets' former scene 
of action, had united the Montmorencis with 
the Protestant party, more especially with the 
southern Hugonots, against the new king; 
but the name of the remorseless baron ap- 
pears no more either in this or the ensuing 
war of the league. Trusted by no party, 
abhorred by all, he retired to his castle of 
La Frette, where he resided to the year 1587, 
when he died, above eighty years old. He 
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died in the Roman Catholic faith, which he 
had once almost eradicated fVom his native 
province of Dauphine. " I saw him in my 
travels," says De Thou, " at Grenoble, very 
old, but of a ^een and vigorous age, his 
mien fierce, his nose aquiline, his coun- 
tenance meagre and emaciated, and marked 
with stains of black blood, as the Roman 
historians paint Sylla. In other respects, he 
had the air of a true warrior.** 

In reviewing this age of blood, the eye 
rests on Des Adrets as the most savage of all 
the sanguinary chie& who appeared during 
the long and dreadful civil wars of France. 
Neither Monbec, the scourge of Guienne, nor 
even Alva, has left a name so deeply sullied ; 
and it is remarkable that he exercised these 
unexampled cruelties at the first opening of 
the civil wars, before barbarities had yet 
been redoubled by the retaliation of mutual 
violence, or the minds of men yet wrought 
up to the last pitch of animosity by continued 
hostilities. A mere military partisan, the 
odium of his crimes cannot be justly imputed 
to either of the contending parties, who were 
successively exposed to his fiiry. Actuated 
neither b^ bigotry, nor b^ rapacity, nor even 
by ambition, which, during these civil dis- 
orders, was a more prevalent motive among 
the French nobles than religious animosity, 
this chief sought only the gratification of 
private revenge and the indulgence of a dis- 
position which found its proper sphere among 
scenes of violence and blood. During the 
fiirst civil war. Guise and the Roman Catholic 
party were the insurgents, while the Hugo- 
nots only defended those privileges which by 
a roval edict had been granted to them ; 
which has afforded to some writers a palli- 
ative of Des Adrets' enormities. His con- 
duct and valour, with the prodigious rapidity 
of his movements, acquired him great renown 
in arms, and placed his reputation as a mili- 
tary leader scarce below that of Coligny or 
Guise, the most celebrated commanders of 
that warlike aj^ The evidence resulting 
from the archives of Lyon and Grenoble, 
hitherto unknown, throws much light on the 
career of this remarkable partisan, and proves 
the fidsehood of some of the aspersions, until 
now uncontradicted, with which historians of 
the highest name have loaded his memory. 
(De Thou, Hutoria ; Beza, Hist des Eglises 
RifomUes; Bayle, Diet art '* Beaumont;'* 
Sarpi, History of the Council of Trent 

[The writer has derived some valuable in- 
formation frt>m a manuscript of Mr. C. A.L.G., 
which he has kindly placed at the disposal 
of the Committee of tEe Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. The docu- 
ments referred to in this manuscript are here 
indicated by the initials C. A.L.G. The 
author of the manuscript has a work in the 
press on the Baron Des Adrets, which will 
soon appear at Paris.] H. G. 

ADREVALD, a Benedictine monk, who 
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lived towards the close of the ninth century, at 
Flenry, where he wrote several theologico-his- 
torical works, principally relating to the his- 
tory of his own order, such as, ** Historia 
Trenslationis S. Benedicti et S. Scholasticffi," 
which is printed in Mabillon's " Acta Bene- 
dictinormn," iL 253, &c. ; " Historia Mira- 
culorum 8. Benedicti ; " •* Vita a AgUulfi," 
printed in Mabillon, 1. c ; " Liber de Corpore 
et Sanguine Christi,'* printed in I^Achery, 
** Spicileg." torn. xii. A work by him called 
** De Benedictionibns Patriarcharam " is said 
to have been printed ; and the MS. is still at 
Paris. (Jocher, AUgem. Odekrtm-Lexicon, i. 
101. ; Adelong's Supplement, i. 285.) L. S. 

ADRIA, GIOVANNI GIACOMO, was 
bom at Mazara, in Sicily. He studied rhe- 
toric at Palermo, and afterwards repaired to 
Naples, where he applied himself to medi- 
cine, under the tuition of Augnstin Niphus. 
In 1520 he took the degree of doctor of me- 
dicine at Salerno, and then settled at Palermo, 
where he practised his profession with such 
success that he was presented by the inha- 
bitants with the freedom of the city. The 
Emperor Charles V., who had heard of his 
fame, ennobled him, made him physician to 
his person, and appointed him proto-medicus 
of the kingdom of Sicily. He died at his 
native town, in the year 1560; of which 
place he had published a description, under 
the title of ** Topographia inchtss Civitatis 
Mazariee." Palermo, 1515, 4to. Another 
work of his, ^ De Laudibus Christi et Beats 
Virginis Maris,'* dedicated to Pope Clement 
VIL, appeared at Palermo in 1529 ; besides 
which he left many treatises, in manuscript, 
on medical subjects ; and a history of Sicily, 
which has not been printed. (^Bibliothique 
Littiraire de la MMScine; Eloy, Dietwn" 
naire Historique de la Midecine; Adelung, 
Supplement to Jocher's AUgem, OMirten- 
Lexicqn.) C. W. 

ADRIAENS, LUCAS, a Flemish painter 
on glass, of the latter half of the fifteenth 
century. He was enrolled in 1469 as a 
member of the fraternity of St Luke at 
Antwerp. In the church of St Brice at 
Toumay are some paintings attributed to 
him. (Baron Reiffenberg, De la Peinture aw 
Verrej ffc. in the Nouv. Mim, de FAcad. 
Boyale of Brussels for 1832.) R. N. W. 

ADRIAENSEN, ALEXANDER,a Flem- 
ish painter, bom at Antwerp, about 1625. 
He painted fish, fruit, flowers, vases, and the 
like, with remarkable skilL His pictures are 
distin^shed for the purity and transparency 
of their tints, and his chiaroscuro is disposed 
with great taste. (Descamps, La Vie dee 
Pemiree Flamande, ^.) R. N. W. 

ADRIAENSEN, CORNELIS, the son of 
an ecclesiastic, was bom at Dordrecht in 1 52 1 , 
and received his education under Wouterx, 
the pastor of the new church in that city. He 
distinguished himself by his proficiency in 
Greek and Hebrew, as well as in the more 
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common branches of study of the time. After 
taking orders, he fixed his residence at Broges, 
and succeeded Cassander in the profieaaorthip 
of polite literature at that city, in which ca- 
pacity he delivered his lectures in the open 
market-place. He also became conspicuous 
as a preacher, and especially for his energetic 
denunciations of Erasmus. His influence with 
the multitude speedily became very great, his 
decided style of oratory, and bold mode of de- 
livery, being well calculated to gain him the 
good opinion t>f the common people. Yet his 
exertions had little effect in staying the decay 
of Roman Catholicism, although they drew 
on him the hatred of the reforming party. 
For some unknown reason, he became a 
Franciscan friar at his native city in 1548, 
and he was so well esteemed among his 
brethren that he was thrice chosen their su- 
perior. After a time he returned to Bruges, 
and recommenced preaching under the pro- 
tection of the severe laws <^ Charles V., and 
he added to the odium with which he was 
viewed among the reformers, by becoming 
examiner of heretics. In both capacities he 
was so obnoxious to his opponents, that they 
eagerlv seized the opportunity of attempting 
his rum which was offered ti^em by certain 
reports in circulation that Adriaoisen, or 
'* Brother Comelius " as he was popularly 
termed, had formed a society of female devo- 
tees, among whom, under pretence of supe- 
rior purity, he was guilty of the grossest in- 
decency. The writers of his own fiiith treat 
these reports as totally unfounded ; but all the 
protestant historians of the time consider them 
as quite true, and Van Meleren enters into 
•such details as to examinations which he as- 
serts to have taken place before magistrates 
whose names he gives, that it appears probable 
some such charges were made and believed at 
the time, whatever might be their real 
foundation. This blow at Adriaensen*8 r^m- 
tation was followed up in 1569 by the publica- 
tion of two volumes ftdl of the most disgnsu 
ing obscenity, under his name. According to 
the Roman Catholics, this work was forged 
by Jean de Casteele, pastor of St James, at 
Bruges, assisted by his friend Hubert Goltzivs. 
It is indeed much more probaUe that such 
a book is a forgery than a genuine produc- 
tion, and Adriaensen's styte of preaching, 
highly relished as it was by the popnlare, 
was in all likelihood so coarse that the book 
might be &thered upon him with a better 
chance of success than upon an;i^ more scru- 
pulous preacher. Such an excitement vraa 
raised against him by these means, that his 
life was frequently in danger; and in 1578 
when the Protestant agitators Rihove and 
Imbise triumphed for a time, he was com- 
pelled to conceal himself^ and owed his escape 
from an ignominious death to the fidelity of a 
poor woman of Bruges. He died in that city 
on the 14th July, 1581, and was buried with 
much pomp in the Hospital of St John, then 
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tlie onlT place of aepultnre left to the Roman 
Catholics. In 1615 his remains were disoo- 
Tcred in a state of complete preservation, and 
this being looked upon as a miracle decisiTe 
of his innocence, they were translated to the 
New Church of the Recollets with great ce- 
remony, and a Latin inscription in his honour 
was placed in the church, in which he is 
spoken of as ** a second Athanasins*" 

His acknowledged works are — ** I>en 
Spiegel van den Thien Geboden " C' The 
Mirror of the Ten Commandments "}, Bruges, 
1554. 2. ** De seven Sacramenten, open- 
baerlyck te Brugge gepreeckt " (** The seven 
Sacraments, preached publicly at Bruges "). 
Antwerp, 1556. The alleged spurious work 
is entiUed " Historic van Broer Cornelia 
Adriaensen " (** History of Brother Cornelius 
Adriaensen "). Bruges, 1569. The original 
edition is rare, but (to the disgrace of Holland) 
it has been often reprinted. There is a 
second production of the same order, " Het 
tweede Boeck van de Sermoenen der Predi- 
kants, B. C. A.** (** The second Book of the 
Sermons of the Preacher, B. C. A."), 1678, 
alao often reprinted, and another work re- 
specting him, ** De Geest van Broer Cornelia ** 
(" The Spirit of Brother Cornelius "). Am- 
sterdam, 1662. (Sanderus, FJamdria Uhutraia, 
il 117. 159.411.; Goethala, Lectmrea Relatives 
a VHisUnre dee ScieneeSy ^, en Behiaue^ i. 67. 
76. ; Van Meteren, Historie der Nederiandechen 
Oorlogen, kc, p. 149, 150.) J. W. 

ADRIAN ('ABpiai^iJT), a Greek writer of the 
fifth century, of whose life little or nothing 
is known. He wrote an introduction to the 
Scriptures, **' Isagoge in Scripturam Sacram " 
{furoTfuTf^ €tf ria d^iof yp6/pat), which was 
found in MS. and printed at Augsburg, in 
1 602, and reprinted in the eighth volume of the 
"Critici Sacri." foL London, 1660. (Cave's 
HUtoria Literaria ; Jocher, AUgemeinee Cre- 
lehrten-Lerikom,) P. a 

ADRIAN was, according to Bede, a na- 
tive of Africa, and abbot of a monastery 
near Naples, called Monasterium Niridanum 
(perhaps a mistake for Nisidanum, as being 
situated on the island of Nisida), to whom 
the vacant archbishopric of Canterbury was 
offered by Pope Vitalian in 667, but who 
modestly declmed the appointment, and, 
after having, in the first instance, recom- 
mended that it should be given to Andrew, 
a monk belonging to a neighbouring nunnery 
(monachum quemdam de vicino virginum 
monasterio), by whom it was also declined 
on the plea of advanced years, introduced to 
the pontiff his friend Theodore ol Tarsus, 
who then chanced to be at Rome, and who 
consented to undertake the charge. Vitalian, 
however, stipulated that Adrian should ac- 
company the new archbishop to Britain, both 
Weansc, having twice before made a journey 
into Gaul, he knew the road and the mode 
of travelling, and in order that he might 
prevent Theodore, who was of the Greek 
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communion, from introducing anything con* 
trary to the orthodox faith mto the church 
over which he was to preside. The two set 
out from Rome on the 27th of May, 668, 
and proceeding by sea to Marseille, crossed 
the country to Aries, where they remained 
with John, the archbishop, till they got pass- 
ports from Ebrinus, or Ebroin, who ruled 
that part of Gaul as Maire du Palais under, 
or rather over, the minor king, Clotaire IIL 
Having then made their way together to the 
north of France, they parted company, 
and went severally to reside for the winter, 
Theodore with Agelberctus, bishop of Paris, 
Adrian first with Emme, bishop of Sens, 
and afterwards with Faro, bishop of Meaux. 
Theodore, being sent for in the following 
spring by Egbert, king ci Kent, was allowed 
to take ms departure, and he reached England 
in the end of May, 669 ; but Adrian was de- 
tained by order of Ebrinus, who is said to 
have suspected him of being an emissary of 
the Greek emperor sent to stir up troubles 
against the kingdom of the Franks. At 
length, however, the tyrant became con- 
vinced that there was no ground for this no- 
tion, and Adrian was permitted to proceed to 
England, where, immediately on his arrival, 
he was made abbot of the monastery of St. 
Peter (afterwards called St Austm's) at 
Canterbury, an appointment which was in 
conformity with mstructions given by the 
pope to Theodore. Such is the account 
given in the " Ecclesiastical History ** (iv. 1.) ; 
in another, also attributed to Bede, in his 
" Lives of the Abbots of Wearmou^" it is 
stated that Adrian was not made abbot till 
after the resignation of Benedict Bisoop, who 
is made to iave accompanied Theodore all 
the way from Rome, and to have been im- 
mediately on their arrival appointed to this 
place, which he appears to have held for 
about two years. The foots in the two re- 
lations are not perhaps absolutely irrecon- 
cileable ; but they are strangely dissimilar in 
manner, and in the circumstances which they 
respectively notice, to have come frx>m the 
same pen. Bede describes Adrian (or Ha- 
drian, as he calls him in the ** Ecclesiastind 
History "), as not only a distinguished theo- 
logian, but eminently aocomidished in se- 
ciUar learning; he and Theodore, we are 
told, traversing all parts of the island, ga- 
thered multitudes of scholars around them 
wherever they appeared, and employed them- 
selves daily with equal diligence and success 
in instructmg those who flocked to them not 
only in the truths of religion but in the 
several branches of science and literature 
then cultivated. Bede particularly mentions 
the metrical art, astronomy, and arithmetic 
(which may be considered as representing 
what we should now call rhetoric and the 
belles lettres, physical science, and the ma- 
thematics) ; and he adds, that while he wrote 
(in the early part of the eighth century), 
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there still remained some of the pi _ 
Theodore and Adrian, who spoke the Greek 
and Latin languages as readily as their native 
tongue. To Uie flourishing state of learning 
thus introduced into Englimd, and for a short 
time maintained^ King Alfred appears to 
allude in the preface to his tran^ation of 
Pope Gregory's ** Liher Pastoralis Curse," 
in the latter jpart of the ninth century, where 
he says that it often came into his mmd what 
wise men there were in the country, both 
laymen and ecclesiastics, in a former age ; 
how the clergy in those happy times were 
diliffent both to teach and to study, and how 
foreigners then came hither to acquire learn- 
ing and wisdom ; whereas now, m his own 
day, if any Englishman desired to make 
himself a scholiur, he was obliged to go 
abroad for instruction. Adrian, long sor- 
yiving his friend the archbishop, is said to 
have lived for thirty-nine years after he 
came to England, continuing till his death 
to preside over the monastery at Canterbury. 
(Bede, HisL Ecclet^iv. 1, 2.; and Vita 
Abbatum WiramutlL, in Smith's Beda, p. 
293. ; W. Malmes. De Pantif. p. 340.) 

G.L.C. 
ADRIAN L (Pope), son of Theodore, and 
of a distinguished Roman fiEunily, was elected 
pope on the death of Stephen IV., styled IIL 
by some chronologists, A.D. 772. His prede- 
cessor had been in a state of almost constant 
strife with Desiderius, king of the Lon- 
gobards. After Stephen's death, Desiderius 
wrote to his successor, Adrian, proposing a re- 
conciliation between himself and the see of 
Rome, to which Adrian assented generally. 
Desiderius, however, soon after requested the 
pontiff to consecrate the son of the lately de- 
ceased Carloman, brother of Charles, after- 
wards called the Great, or Charlemagne, as 
king of Austrasia, or the eastern part of the 
empire of the Franks, which Carloman had 
possessed, but which Charlemafme seized 
upon, after his brother's death. The widow 
of Carloman, with her two sons, had taken 
reftige at the court of Desiderius, who was 
already exasperated against Charles for having 
repudiated under ftivoloos pretences, and sent 
back to him with scorn, his daughter Hermen- 
garda, in order that he might marry Hilde- 
gard, a German princess. Adrian having 
declined to comply with this request, Deside- 
rius invaded the exarchate, seized upon Fer- 
rara, Comacchio, and Faenza, and attacked 
Ravenna, the ai>chbishop of which sent to 
Rome for assistance. Some negotiations fol- 
lowed between the king and the pope ; but as 
Desiderius required Adrian to come to him, 
in order to treat personally of matters between 
them, which the pope reftised to do, Deside- 
rius moved ftuiher on, and occupied the 
Pentapolis, devastated Senogallia, Urbinum, 
Iguvium, and other towns, and advanced to 
Spoletnm, proclaiming his determination to 
proceed to Rome to see the pope. Adrian 
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despatched three bishops to dissuade him from 
his purpose, and threatened him with excom- 
munication : this is the first instance on record 
of such a threat to a sovereign prince. At the 
same time Adrian prepared for the worst, by 
removing the relics and other valuable objects 
fh>m the sanctuaries of St Peter and St Paul, 
and taking them within the walls of Rome. 
But Adrian's chief reliance was on the king 
of the Franks, whose father, Pepin, had al- 
ready assisted his predecessors against the 
encroachments of the Longobards. He there- 
fore sent a legate to Charles, inviting him to 
come to Italy with an army. The papal 
legate found Charles encamped on the banks 
of the Moselle, having just returned finom a 
victorious expedition against the Saxons, a. ix 
773. Charles received the legate with great 
respect, and sent to Desiderius to insist upon 
his withdrawing firom the exarchate and 
PentapoUs, and idl the places belonging to the 
see of Rome. Desidenus, who had returned 
to Pavia without effecting his threat of 
marching to Rome, replied to Charles that he 
had already given orders to restore the terri- 
tories, towns, and places to the pope ; npoa 
which Charles sent a bishop and abbot to 
Rome to ascertain the fact Upon their ar- 
rival the envoys found that the restitution had 
not been made ; and on their way back to 
France they passed through Pavia, and urged 
Desiderius, though unsuccessfully, to comply 
with their master's wishes. Charles, who had 
moved to Geneva with his troops, advanced 
to the foot of the Cottian Alps, and having 
crossed the main ridge, occupied the valley 
of Susa. Desiderius, on hearing this news, oc- 
cupied the strong defile of Chiusa, which leads 
out of the valley of Susa into the plain of the 
Po : but Charles detached a part of his troops 
to turn the position of the Longobards, by some 
wild paths which led them to Vicus Gavenus, 
now Giaveno, in the rear of the Longobard&. 
The old chronicle of La Novalesa gives an 
account of these transactions. The Longo- 
bards being thus surprised, were easily routed, 
especially as disaffection or treachery appears 
to have lurked in their camp. Desiderius fled 
to Pavia, where he shut himself up ; and his 
son Adelgisus repaired to Verona. Charles, 
having blockaded Pavia, advanced by the 
southern bank of the Po, where most of the 
towns submitted to him. In March of the 
following year, 774, he proceeded with a 
great retmue to visit Rome and the pope. At 
Sie station called Ad Novas, about thirty-two 
miles from Rome, he was met by the senators 
and others of the principal citizens, who were 
sent by Adrian to greet him ; and on ar- 
riving near the city he was received by the 
militia and most of the people with branches 
of olive, and the standards of the various re- 
gions of the city, with the same ceremony 
which had been used formerly when the im* 
perial exarchs visited Rome. Charles alighted 
firom his horse, imd walked to the Vatican 
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Basilica, which was outaide of the waits, and 
there he found at the entrance the pope and 
his clergy waiting to receive him. Charles 
embraced the pontiff, and they entered the 
Basilica together. After religious ceremo- 
nies were performed, they went into Rome, 
where they passed the Easter holidays. At 
the pope's request, Charles signed a deed, 
by which he confirmed the donation of his 
father, Pepin, to the see of Rome ; and the 
deed was deposited on the altar of St. Peter. 
The deed, however, is lost, and the terms and 
extent of the donation have been the subject 
of never-ending controversy. Anastasius, in 
his " Lives of the Popes," says that, previous 
to this, and at the &nt news of the Franks 
having entered Italy, the inhabitants of Reate, 
Firmum, and other towns of the duchy of 
Spoletum, gave themselves up voluntarily 
to the see of Rome, their deputies appearing 
before the pontiff with their hair and beards 
shaved, in token of submission. The duchy of 
Spoletum, however, continued long aAer 
this time to form part of the kingdom of Italy 
under Charles and his successors, though it is 
possible, as is suggested by some writers, that 
the see of Rome may have eiyoyed certain 
fees and revenues from those territories. The 
donations made by Charlemagne probably did 
not imply the transfer of absolute sovereignty, 
but merely the '* utile dominium." 

Charles, having left Rome, returned north- 
wards ; and about the same time Pavia sur- 
rendered, and Desiderius and his wife were 
taken prisoners to France. Charles made his 
solemn entrance into Pavia in the month of 
June, 774. Verona likewise surrendered, and 
Adelgisns escaped to Constantinople. All the 
towns of the Longobards submitted to Charles, 
with the exception of the duchy of Bene- 
ventum, the duke of which, Aregisus, de- 
clared himself independent Soon after, a 
fresh irruption of the Saxons obliged Charles 
to return to France ; but he had already se- 
cured the possession of the kingdom of the 
Longobards in northern and central Italy. 

In the year 776 Charles returned to Italy, 
to stifle a revolt of the Longobards in Friuli 
and other districts of the Venetia. While at 
Treviso he was visited by Leo, archbishop of 
Ravenna. Pope Adrian wrote to Charles, 
inviting him to Rome, and urging the fulfil- 
ment of his promises to the see of St Peter ; 
alleging, moreover, the donations of former 
kings, exarchs, and patricians, which, ac- 
cording to him, extended to Tuscany, the 
duchies of Spoletum and Beneventum, and 
the country of the Sabines. This was a fre- 
quent subject of remonstrance on the part of 
Adrian, to which, however, Charles seems to 
have paid little attention. He left North 
Italy abruptly, and returned to Germany to 
fight the Saxons. The pontiff, on another 
occasion, complained of Leo, the archbishop 
of Ravenna, retaining possession of Bologna, 
Imola, Faenza, and o&er towns of the ex- 
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archate, and saying that they belonged to his 
jurisdiction, and that he would not allow the 
magistrates of those places to repair to Rome 
to take the oath of allegiance to St Peter's 
see. It appears from Adrian's letters that 
the towns of the Pentapolis between Rimini 
and Iguvium were really under the adminis- 
tration of the pope. In another letter ad- 
dressed to Charles, Adrian insists especially 
on the restitution of the property belong- 
ing to the see of Rome in the Sabmum, the 
income of which was applied to the lighting 
of the Vatican Basilica, and to several cha- 
ritable purposes. Charles was ftilly occupied 
with the Saxons, and afterwards widi the 
Moors of Spain ; but he sent **missi " to ef- 
fect the delivery of the Sabine patrimony to 
the Roman see. In a subsequent letter to 
Charles, Adrian still complains that the resti- 
tution had not been complete, ** some wicked 
men of the Sabine country having thwarted it" 

Towards the end of 780 Charles repaired 
to Italy, and having spent the Christmas at 
Pavia, he proceeded to Rome to keep his 
Easter holidays, together with his wife Hilde- 
gard, and their two sons, Pepin and Louis, 
whom the pope anointed, the former as king 
of Italy, and the latter as king of Aquitania. 
After this ceremony Charles returned to 
France. 

In the year 787 the seventh (Ecumenic 
council of the church was assembled at Nicsa, 
in Bithynia, under the direction of the em- 
press-mother Irene, and was attended by 
the pope's legates. The council condemned 
the iconoclasts, and restored the worship of 
images. " We receive," said the council, 
** besides the figure of the cross, the relics of 
saints, and their images ; we embrace diem 
according to the ancient tradition of our 
fkthers, who have placed them in all churches 
of God, and all the places where he is served. 
We honour and worship them, viz. those of 
Jesus Christ and his holy mother, and of the 
angels ; for though they are incorporeal, they 
have revealed themselves in a human form ; 
those of the apostles, the prophets, the martyrs, 
and other saints, because these paintings recal 
to us the memory of the origixials, and make 
us participate in their sanctity." 

Charles about the same time came to Rome, 
on his way to attack Aregisus, the Longobard 
duke or prince of Beneventum, who would 
not acknowledge his supremacy. He advanced 
as ftur as Capua, when peace was made, and 
Aregisus retaincMl his duchy, on condition of al- 
legiance to Charles and his successors as kings 
of Italy. Charles returned to Rome for the 
Easter festivals, and then went back to France. 
After this we find letters of Adrian to Charles 
accusing Aregisus ci conspiring with the By- 
zantines, and with Adelgisns, son of Desiderius, 
who was lurking somewhere on the coast of 
Italy. The pope also complains that of cer- 
tain towns of the duchy of Beneventum and 
of Tuscany, which Charles had promised to 
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give him, he had not obtained the ciyil joriB- 
diction, but merely the church property 
situated in those places, which was styled 
** patrimonium B. Petri," or ''justitiiB ec- 
desiffi." This seems to point out the extent 
of Charlemagne's grant to the see of Rome. 

In 791 a great flood of the Tiber occurred 
at Rome, wluch broke down the Pons Subli- 
cius, the Flaminian gate, and part of the city 
wall, and many other buildings. Adrian ex- 
erted himself strenuously to save the inhabit- 
ants firom the flood, and to assist them after 
it had subsided. 

In 794 Charles convoked, at Frankfort on 
the Main, a general council of the West, which 
was attended by the pope's legates, and by more 
than 300 bishops, of France, Spain, Italy, and 
Germany. The council condemned the doc- 
trine of Felix, bishop of Urgel, that Christ is 
not the natural but the adopted son of God. 
Alcuin, at the desire of Charles, had under- 
taken to refute the opinions of Felix, which 
were supported by Elipando, bishop of Toledo. 
The subject of images also was brought be- 
fore the council, when it appears that the 
French and German bishops did not altogether 
approve of the decrees of the last Nicene 
council. They drew a distinction between 
the use of images in churches and their wor- 
ship, which they condemned. Pope Adrian 
did not approve of this decision, which, how- 
ever, was countenanced by King Charles, and 
continued to be held by many prelates of 
France and Germany, till the following cen- 
tury, when Claudius, bishop of Turin, went 
still further, and became a complete icono- 
clast 

An election to the vacant see of Ravenna 
gave rise to a sort of controversy between the 
pope and King Charles, who claimed the 
right of sending his missi or commissioners to 
participate in the election. The election had 
till then been made by the clergy and the 
people without the intervention of either king 
or pope, after which, the nominee proceeded 
to Rome to be consecrated hj the pope. 
Adrian, in one of his letters to Charles states 
that the election of bishops belonged to the 
clergy and the people at lar^, without any 
intervention of royal commissioners. 

In the following year, 795, Pope Adrian 
died at Rome, on Christmas-day, after a pon- 
tificate of twenty-three years and nearly 
eleven months, one of the longest periods in 
the series of iJie popes. King Charles was 
grieved at his deatii, and caused a Latin epi- 
taph to be placed on Adrian's tomb in St 
Peter's Church, in which his piety and other 
merits are commemorated. 

The pontificate of Adrian L is a very im- 
portant period. The temporal dominion of 
the popes began then to be established, and 
acknowledged, with more or less restrictions, 
by the kings of Italy, as extending over the 
Pentapolis and other districts. At the same 
time the independence of Rome, and its im- 
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mediate territory, as fiu* as Viterbo^ Nami, and 
Terracina, formerly a duchy under the By- 
zantine emperor, was likewise acknowledged. 
Rome govemesi itself as a municipal town* 
with a senate, and occasional general assemblies 
of the citizens and clergy. Anastasiaa Biblio- 
thecarius, who wrote in the following century, 
calls it the " holy republic." The pope was 
not the sovereign or lord of B<Hne; bat he ex- 
ercised great influence over the deliberations of 
the government, and he was possessed of large 
domains, benefices, and revenues, which he 
held under the king of Italy, who anamed 
the sovereignty of the whole. Some years 
after Adrian's death, when Charles was 
crowned at Rome, as ** Csesar Augustas," or 
emperor of the West, a tiUe which was ac- 
knowledged by Nioephorus, emperor of the 
East, Rome was considered as havmg recovered 
the rank, nominally at least, of capital of the 
western empire, and of coarse was sn1:geet to 
the emperors, though it retained its municipal 
liberties. Coin was struck at Rome with the 
names of both the pope and the emperor, and 
all public acts were entitled ** imperante Do- 
mino nostro Karolo." The policy of Adrian, 
and his resectable character and abilities, 
greatly contributed to this arrangement, which 
led afterwards to the formation of the popedom 
as an independent state in Europe. Under 
his pontificate Rome revived after centuries 
of depression and alarm, and eigoyed for a 
long subsequent period a degree of tranquillity 
and prosperity to which it had been a stnmger 
ever since the time of Theodoric. Adiua 
repaired, at his own expense, the walls and 
towers of Rome, as well as the old aqueducts, 
and restored or embellished several ciiarches. 
He was also ver^ liberal to the poor, and he 
established a daily distribution of food to a 
certain number of destitute people, in the ves- 
tibule of the Lateran, which was then the 
pontifical residence. Adrian was succeeded 
by Leo IIL A number of Adrian's letters are 
inserted in the ** Codex Carolinus," and have 
been published by Muratori, ** Rerum Itali- 
carum Scriptores." Other letters of Adrian 
are found in the collection of councils. Ana- 
stanus Bibliothecarius has written the lifo of 
Adrian. Other particulars of his life may 
be gathered from Eginhard's life of Charle- 
magne, and ftom Agnellus of Ravenna, ** Li- 
ber Pontificalia." Manaoni, m his '* Discors > 
Storicosopra alcuni Punti dellaStoria Longo- 
bardica in Italia," has treated with much 
ability and tkimess the part which Adrian 
had m the overthrow of the Longobaid do- 
minion in Italy. A. V . 
ADRIAN IL (Pope), son of Talarus, and a 
Roman by birth, had been intimate with Pope 
Sergius IL, and had acquired a reputation for 
piety and charity. On the death of Nicholas L 
m November, a. d. 867, he was elected pope 
by general acclamation of the clergy and 
people, without the intervention of the im- 
perial ** missi," or commissioners, whom it 
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had been customaiy to myite to attend at 
former elections. JLoois II., who had suc- 
ceeded his fiither Lotharius as king of Italy 
and of the Romans, with the title of emperor, 
confirmed Adrian'selection, after being assored 
that no bribery had been used on £e occa- 
sion. Former elections had been Tery tumol- 
tuous ; faction strove against faction, and the 
afliiur generally ended in the leaders of the 
losing party being banished. Adrian, after 
his exaltation, r^alled the exiles, among 
whom were many of the clergy. The con- 
secration of Adrian was disturbed by an ir- 
ruption of Lambert, duke of Spoletum, who, 
without any known proTOcation, in the 
month of December, entered Rome at the 
head of an armed band, and plundered the 
houses of the wealthy, and the churches and 
convents, and gave up many women even of 
high rank to the lust of his soldiers. Adrian 
is said by his biographer Anastasios to have 
excommunicated Lambert and his followers 
until he restored the plunder and made repa- 
ration for the offence. Complaints were also 
made of this outrage to the emperor Louis, 
who was then in Campania, warring against 
the Saracens, and depending upon the cU>ubt- 
ful assistance of his great vassals, and Lambert 
among the rest It was not until some years 
after, when Lambert joined the Prince of 
Beneventum against the emperor, that Louis 
deprived Lambert of his duchy. The history 
of the political and military transactions in 
Southern Italy, between Louis, the Saracens, 
the Byzantines, and the Longobard lords of 
Beneventum, Capua, and Salemum, is ex- 
tremely obscure. 

In ihe year 868 a council was held at 
Rome, in which Photius, the intruding pa- 
triarch of Constantinople was condemned. 
Basilius, the new emperor of the East, had 
already deposed Photios, and reinstated the 
legitimate patriarch Ignatius. In the fol- 
lowing year, 869, an (Ecumenic or general 
council was assembled at Constantinople, at 
which Pope Adrian's legates, as well as 
Anastasius Bibliothecarius, who acted as in- 
terpreter, were present, and in which Photius 
was again condemned. In the mean time a 
tragical event occurred at Rome. Pope 
Adrian was a married man before he took 
orders, and had a daughtes His wife, Ste- 
phania, now lived separate from him, toge- 
ther with her daughter, who had grown up 
to womanhood. A certain Eleutherius, 
brother of Anastasius, cardinal of St Mar- 
cellus, who has been confounded by some 
writers with Anastasius Bibliothecarius, or 
the historian, had been exiled for his turbu- 
lence, under Leo IV., and had been recalled 
by Adrian. This Eleutherius carried off by 
force or fraud Adrian's daughter, and married 
her, without the consent of her parents. 
Adrian, greatly incensed at this outrage, or- 
dered his daughter to be restored to her 
mother, which was done ; and Eleutherius, in 
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revenge, entered the house of Stephania, and 
murder^ both mother and daughter. The 
case was brought before the emperor Louis, 
who was then at Beneventum, and who de- 
puted his " missi " to try the murderer. Eleu- 
therius was condemned and executed; and his 
brother Anastasius was excommunicated for 
having abetted him. 

In the year 870, or 871, Louis is said to 
have visited Rome, and to have been solemnly 
crowned with the imperial crown by Adrian. 
Lotharius, Louis's brother, kingof Austrasia, 
or Lotharingia, and of Provence, came to 
Italy, and had an interview with Adrian at 
Monte Casino, for the purpose of being re- 
lieved from the ecclesiastical censures which 
were inflicted upon him by Pope Nicholas L, 
on account of lus having forsaken his wife, 
Teutberga, for a concubine named Waldrada. 
Adrian asked Lotharius whether he had 
really given up Waldrada, which Lotharius 
affirmed by oadi in presence of his courtiers, 
although tikey knew that the reverse was the 
£Bu;t : the pope then allowed him to return 
with him to Rome, and treated him with 
fj&vour. Adrian, however, sent the bishop of 
Porto to Germany to inquire into the truth. 
Lotharius on his return homewards was at- 
tacked by a fever, and died at Piacenza. Upon 
this his uncle, Charles the Bald of France, 
and Louis of Bavaria, seized the dominions 
of Lotharius, and divided them between them- 
selves. Pope Adrian interposed in favour of 
the cUdms of the Emperor Louis, and sent 
legates to France for the purpose ; but his 
remonstrances were fruitless. Hincmar, arch- 
bishop of Rheims, and one of the most learned 
men of the age, took the part of Charles the 
Bald. The pope having written to Hincmar 
to deprive Charles of the communion, if he 
did not give up the territories of his nephew, 
the archbishop replied, that *' the pope was 
not at the same time king and bishop ; that 
his predecessors' concern was to regi:date the 
church, and not the state, which is the inhe- 
ritance of kings ; and that he should neither 
command us to obey a king who is too far off 
to protect us from the sudden attacks of the 
pagans, nor pretend to dictate to us — us, 
who are Franks. ... It is improper for a 
bishop to say that any man not incorrigible 
should be separated from the communion of 
the Christians, and consi^ed to condemnation, 
and that, too, not for his crimes, but for Uie 

sake of a temporal sovereignty The 

pope cannot persuade us thai we shall not 
obtain the kin^om of heaven, except by ac- 
cepting the king whom he may choose to 
give us on earth, &c. This curious corre- 
spondence is quoted by Fleury and other his- 
torians. 

About the year 871, or 872, the emperor 
Louis was treacherously imprisoned, with 
his wife and daughter, at Beneventum, by 
Adelgisus, who retained him prisoner for se- 
veral weeks; but at last, being alarmed at an 
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inroad of the Saracens, who had landed near 
SalemHm, he allowed the emperor to depart, 
after making him swear upon the holy relics 
that he would never take vengeance for the 
affront, nor ever enter the duchy of Bene- 
ventnm in arms. The chronicler Erchem- 
pertus adds, that Adelgisus retained all the 
valuables of the emperor, and the spoils of 
his soldiers. This imprisonment of die em- 
peror made a great noise throughout Europe. 
Louis on his release repaired to Rome, and 
went, together with the pope, in solemn 
procession to the Lateran palace, where a diet 
was held, in which Louis having stated his 
grievances, Adelgisus was declared by the 
assembly to be a tyrant, and the enemy of the 
republic and senate of Rome. Louis, how- 
ever, did not attempt to punish Adelgisus for 
the present 

About this time, or soon after. Pope Adrian 
died, A. D. 872, alter a pontificate of about 
five years. He was succeeded by John VIIL 
His letters concerning Photius, and also con- 
cerning the disputes as to the succession 
among the Frankish kings, are inserted in 
the histories of the councils. (Panvinio, 
ViU dei PonUfici ; Bossi, Storia tT Italia,) 

ADRIAN IIL (Pope), a native of Rome] 
succeeded Marinus, in January, a. d. 884. 
Little or nothing authentic is known of him 
during his short pontificate. His supposed 
decretals concerning the election and con- 
secration of the popes are now considered 
apocryphal He died in May of the following 
year, 885, near Bologna, on his way to Ger- 
many to attend an imperial diet, which was 
convoked at Worms. He was succeeded by 
Stephen V. It is recorded that during 
Adrian^s pontificate Rome suffered greatly 
fh>m fimiine, and the country was desolated 
by swarms of locusts. (Panvinio, Vite dei 
PonUfici ; Bossi, Storia d: Italia.) A. V. 

ADRIAN IV., NICHOLAS BREAK- 
SPERE, an Englishman, was bom about 
the end of the eleventh century at Langley, 
near St. Albans. His fiither having be- 
come a monk in the convent of St Albans, 
Nicholas was left destitute, and he ^t his 
living for a time by performing menial ser- 
vices in the same monastery. At last he 
begged to be admitted to enter the order, 
but was rejected bv the abbot on being found 
deficient in knowledge. Such is the state- 
ment of Matthew Paris, in his " Lives of the 
Abbots of St Albans." Nicholas Breakspere 
then went to France to try his fortune, and 
he applied to his studies with great diligence. 
From Paris he went to Provence, where he 
was admitted as a lay brother or servant into 
the monastery of the regular canons of 
St Rufiis, near Avignon. Having gained 
the good opinion of the conmiunity hy^ his 
steadiness and intelligence, he was admitted, 
after some years, into the order as a canon, 
and in 1137 was elected abbot In this 
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office he Uboured to enforce a strict disei- 
pline, by which he displeased his brethren, 
who entered into a combination to de&me 
his character. The matter being hrougfai 
before Pope Eugenius IIL, Breakspere was 
obliged to repair to Rome, where he not only 
cleared himself of all charges, but acquired 
the esteem of the Pope, whodetermined to keep 
him about his person, and gave leave to the 
canons to elect another superior. In 1146, he 
made Nicholas cardinal-bi^op of Albano; and 
in 1148 he sent him as legate to Sweden and 
Norway. Nicholas ere^ed Nidroaia, now 
Dnmtheim, into an arehiepisoopal see, and 
raised the see of Upsala to the rank d a me- 
tropolis. Upon the death of Pope Eugenius, 
Breakspere returned to Rome; and, after the 
death c^ Anastasius IV. (a.d. 1154), he was 
elevated to the vacant see by the name of 
Adrian IV. Rome was then govenied by 
a legislative body styled ** senate,** the 
members of which were elected bj delegates 
fh>m the various regions of the city, and at 
the head of which was a president, called 
*« summus senator." The senate appointed 
consuls from among its members ; it held its 
sittings in the Capitol, and caused money 
to be struck with Uie old legend ^ Senatus 
P. Q.R." Several popes who had attempted 
to control or oppose the authority of the 
senate, were roughly used and driven away. 
When Adrian I v. was elected, the senate 
required him to acknowledge their authority, 
and upon his reAisal a great timiiilt broke 
out as the new pope was proceeding to the 
Lateran to be consecrated, and one of the 
cardinals was severely wounded. Adrian 
left Rome, and put the city under an inter- 
dict, and he forbade all church service to be 
performed. This bold measure appaUed the 
Romans, who sent to unplore the pope's for- 
giveness, as a condition of which tiiey ba- 
nished Amaldo of Brescia, a monk, who by 
preaching reform in the discipline and tem- 
poralities of the clergy had contributed to 
excite the people. Adrian returned to Rome^ 
and took up his residence in the Lateran 
palace. About the same time he sent a 
legate to William L, king of Sicily, who was 
at Salerno, with a brief or letter, in which 
the pope s^led him simply ^ dominus,"* or 
lord of Sicily, apparently because the pope 
did not choose to consider him as king until 
he received the crown fbom him. William 
would not seethe legate, but ordered him 
away; and before returning to Palermo, 
commanded his chancellor, Ansclittin or 
Ansclittinus, who was the king^s lieutenant 
in Apulia, to seize upon Beneventom, which 
belonged to the pope. But the people of 
Beneventum, encouraged by the neighbouring 
Apulitn barons, who were dissatisfied with 
William, defended themselves bravely, and 
put to death their archbishop, whom they 
suspected of favouring William. Ansclittin, 
being obliged to raise the siege of Bene- 
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rentum, devastated the sarronnding countiy, 
rased the walls of Aquinum and Pontecorvo, 
drove away the monks of Monte Casino from 
their convents, and spread desolation into the 
Roman Campagna as fkr as Frusino. Adrian 
excommnnicated William ; in consequence of 
which many disaffected Apnlian barons broke 
out into open insurrection against their king. 
Meantime Frederic of Suabia, who had been 
elected king of the Germans, came to Italy 
for the double purpose of being crowned 
emperor by the pope, and of enforcing the 
imperial authority over the whole Peninsula. 
He was ill-disposed towards William of Sicily, 
for he considered the Norman dynasty as 
usurpers ; and in this respect he agreed with 
Pope Adrian, and also with the Emperor 
of the East, who wished to recover his 
lost dominions in South Italy. But, though 
all three were willing to deprive William 
of his dominions, they differed about their 
respective claims. Frederic considered him- 
self as the suzerain of all Italy, the pope con- 
sidered himself as superior to him, and the 
Eastern emperor thought himself superior to 
both. About the beginning of June, 1155, 
Frederic, accompanied by a strong German 
force, arrived at Viterbo on his way to Rome, 
and there he was met by several cardinals. 
At Sutri he was met by Adrian himself, 
who dismounted from his horse, but Frederic 
neglected to hold his stirrup; upon which 
Adrian would not give the customary salu- 
tation, ** osculum pacis.'* Several of the 
cardinals ran away in affright, and for two 
days the form of the ceremonial was a subject 
of negotiation, until Frederic agreed to per- 
form his part, as he was assured that his 
predecessors had done. The ceremony took 
place at the next stage of Nepi, after which 
both Adrian and Frederic proceeded together 
towards Rome. The senate of Rome had sent 
ambassadors to greet Frederic in the name of 
the Roman people, who, after a pompous pre- 
amble respecting Uie glory and power of their 
mighty ancestors, tendered their allegiance to 
him as emperor, on condition that he should 
confirm their liberties, to the exclusion of the 
pope as a temporal sovereign, and should pay 
the sum of 5000 pounds of gold for the ex- 
penses of his coronation. Frederic answered 
sternly, that he came to give and not to re- 
ceive laws ; and the pope who had complained 
to him of the presumption and untractable 
behaviour of the Romans, encouraged him in 
his inflexibility. Frederic gave orders that 
Arnaldo of Brescia, who had taken ^ re- 
fuge in the Campagna, should be ^ seized, 
and put to death as a heretic, which was 
done : Arnaldo was first hanged, and his 
body afterwards burnt, and the ashes cast 
to me wind, in order that they should not 
be preserved by his disciples as an object of 
veneration. Having placed his troops near the 
Vatican, and in the suburbs on the left bank 
of the Tiber, Frederic was crowned emperor 
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by the pope in St Peter's church on the 18th 
of June, the people of Rome taking no part 
in the ceremony. In the afternoon an affiray 
took place between the people and the German 
soldiers, in which many on both sides were 
killed, and a number of Romans from the 
city, who had passed the Tiber in arms, 
were driven back towards the river ; some 
made their way across, and the rest were 
drowned or taken prisoners by the emperor's 
soldiers. The pope and the emperor, not ven- 
turing to pass through the city of Rome, 
crossed the Tiber at Magliano, and proceeding 
by Tibur and Ponte Lucano, came to the 
iJateran, where the pope celebrated high mass 
on the 29th of June, and a general amnesty 
was granted to the participators in the affray. 
The atmosphere of the Campagna was now 
producing its usual effect upon Frederic's 
German soldiers ; many fell iU, and the em- 
peror withdrew with the rest to the north, 
leaving the people of Rome and the pope at 
variance as before. He, however, granted 
letters patent, as to vassals of the empire, to 
those barons of Apulia who had revolted 
against King William, and who, being sup-- 
ported also by the pope and by the emperor, 
Michael Palseologus, who sent them money 
and a naval force, took the greater part of 
Apulia and Campania frt>m William. The 
Byzantines took possession of Bari, Brundu- 
sium, and other nuiritime towns of Apulia ; 
and Pope Adrian, proceeding to Beneventum, 
was acknowledged lord of that duchy, and 
received the homage of the prince of Capua 
as his vassaL 

In the following year, 1156, Ring William 
repaired fh>m Sicily to Saiemum, where he 
collected a force and marched against the 
Apulian insurgents, whom he defeated and 
severely punished. He then appeared before 
Beneventum, where Pope Adrian was with 
a few followers. The pope sent him three 
cardinals to summon him to respect the city 
of Beneventum and the other possessions of 
the Roman see. William was glad to come 
to terms with the pope ; and after some ne- 
gotiations, on the 26th of June of that year 
William was solemnly crowned by Pope 
Adrian in a church outside of Beneventum 
as king of Sicily, duke of Apulia, and prince 
of Capua, Saiemum, Naples, Amalfi, and the 
march bcryond the Marsi, to be held by him 
as hereditary fiefs of the see of Rome, to 
which he agreed to pay an annual tribute of 
1100 golden schifttti, a Sicilian coin of those 
times. The bull of investiture is given by 
Baronius, and also hy Liinig^ in his diplo- 
matic collection. When Adnan left Bene- 
ventum, he and his cardinals received splendid 
presents ftrom King William, in gold, silver, 
and silks of Sicilian manufisMsture. The pope 
went to Orvieto, where he fixed his residence. 

The Emperor Frederic disapproved of the 
peace between the pope and William of Sicily, 
thinking that he ought to have been con- 
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salted in the matter. He forbade his Gennan 
clergy to go to Rome, forbade appeals to the 
pope, and would not allow any papal legate 
to appear in Germany without his permission. 
The long contest about jurisdiction between 
the see of Rome and the German emperor, 
which had begun under the dynasty of Fran- 
conia, was revived under that of Suabia, and 
gave rise to an inveterate hostility between 
Uie parties, which ended only with the total 
destruction of the house of Hohenstauffen or 
Suabia. Wlule Frederic was holding a diet 
at Besan9on in Buigmidy, two cardinals 
came into his presence with letters firom 
Pope Adrian, comphiining of sundry offences 
against the papal dignity and jurisdiction; 
amongst tthers, that a certain German arch- 
bishop, on his return home from Rome, where 
he had been on an appeal, had been seized 
by some officers of Frederic, and ill treated, 
and put in prison. The pope entreated the 
emperor for the sake of religion and of 
the apostolic see, and also for the ** bene- 
fice " which the pope had bestowed upon him 
by the investiture of the imperial crown, to 
put an end to these disorders. The word 
** beneficium,** applied to the imperial crown 
as if it were a fief of the pope, exasperated 
Frederic, who resented it warmly as an in- 
sult against the imperial dignity ; and as one 
of the cardinals exclaimed, **From whom 
then do the emperors derive their authority, 
if not from the pope ? ", Otho Count Fahitine 
drew his sword to strike the cardinal, which 
Frederic, however, prevented; but he dis- 
missed the two cardinals, with orders to re- 
turn to Rome by the shortest road, and without 
delay. This led to an angry correspondence 
between the papal court and the German 
archbishops and electors, who, whilst re- 
gretting the disagreements between their 
emperor and the pope, sustained the inde- 
pendence of the imperial crown. They re- 
presented to the pope that the emperor derived 
his crown, first from the pleasure of Gk)d, and 
afterwards from the free votes of the electors 
of the empire, beginning from the archbishop 
of Mains, and from the consecration, being 
anointed king by the ArchbiBhop of Cologne, 
and that it was merely the final ceremony, 
called the imperial consecration at Rome, for 
which the emperor was indebted to the pope. 
Frederic having assembled a considerable 
force at Augsburg for a new Italian expedition, 
sent before him to Italy Otho Count Palatine, 
and Rinaldus the imperial chancellor, who, 
having administered ike oaths to the feuda- 
tories and towns of Lombardy, assembled a 
kind of synod at Cromona, consisting of the 
Archbishops of Ravenna and Milan, and fifteen 
other bishops, in order to discuss the affairs 
of the empire and the churoh. Pope Adrian 
sent two new legates to Frederic, chosen from 
the most experienced cardinals, who repaired 
to Augsburg, and being introduced to the 
emperor, explained the matters in dispute, and 
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especially the meaning of the obnoxious word 
** beneficium," in asatisfi»ctory manner ; upon 
which he embraced them with great demon- 
strations of respect, and profeswd to be re- 
conciled with the pope. 

In 1158 Frederic came to Italy, and be- 
sieged and took Blilan and other towns which 
had reosted his authority. In the following 
year a fr^sh quarrel broke out between the 
emperor and the pope. The pope complained 
of Uie exactions of die imperial oommiauoners 
sent to Rome and other towns of the Roman see, 
and of their wssaming the right of being lodged 
in the episcopal pdaces; of the regalia or 
imperial fees, which were collected not only 
fW>m the lay vassals, but also fhmi the bishops 
and abbots, and from the patrimony of the 
churoh : he demanded the restitution of the 
** utile dominium '* of the former possessions 
of the Countess Matilda, bequeathed by her 
to the see of Rome, of the duchy of SpoletOi 
Corsica, &c The emperor replied that these 
demands should be lakL before a commission 
of learned men, to be examined; but the 
papal envoys demurred to this, appealing to 
the pope's judgment as unerring, and not sub- 
ject to other men's decisions. It was at last 
agreed that a mixed commission should be 
appointed of six bishops on the part of the 
emperor, and six cardinals on the pope's side, 
to examine the matters in question, and give 
their opinion thereupon. This, however, was 
not carried into effect ; and in September of 
that year, 1159, Pope Adrian died at Anagni, 
leaving the differences between himself and 
the emperor unsettled, which led to an open 
rupture between his successor Alexander IIL 
and Frederic. Adrian left also the affiurs of 
Rome nearly in the same state in which he 
found them, the people with their senate 
governing themselves under a nominal ac- 
knowlednnent of the emperor's supremacy. 
During me five years of his pontificate. Pope 
Adrian seldom resided at Rome, and never 
for any length of time. Adrian is acknow- 
ledged to have been a man of talents and in- 
formation. He had very high notions of the 
papal supremacy, which notions he carried 
as for as any of his predecessors, Gregory 
VIL not excepted. He is reported to have 
been splendid and liberal ; ne embellished 
the town of Orvieto, in which he resided for 
some time. He is also said to have heard with 
great composure unpaUtable truths spoken to 
him; amon^ others, from his countryman, 
John of Sahsbury, who vinted him some time 
after his election, and who expostulated wkh 
him on the worldliness and cupidity of many 
of the Roman clergy. Adrian himself did not 
enrich any of his fomily. He is the only 
Englishman who ever sat in the pi^ chair. 
A number of his letters are m Labbe's 
" Councils," and other collections. (Platina, 
Vita Pontificum ; Bossi, Storia <r Italia ; 
Giannone, Storia civile di NapoU; BartoH. 
Vita diFederiffo Barbaroua; besides Baronius. 
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Flenry, and the other historians of the chnrch ; 
Bower, UufUnry of the Popes, and authorities 
therein qaoted.) A. V. 

ADRIAN v., Cardinal Ottohono, was a 
native of Genoa, of a noble fiimilj, and 
nephew of Innoeent lY. After being legate 
to England, he was elected pope in July, 
1276, on the death of Innocent V. After his 
election he went to Viterbo, fit>m whence 
he wrote to Rudolf of Habsburg, king of the 
Germans, to induce him to come to Italy to 
be crowned emperor, and to put down the 
usurpation of Charles of Anjou, king of 
Naples, who was ruling in Rome by force. 
Rudolf^ howerer, was too much engaged with 
his German wars to listen to the invitation, 
and Adrian died at Viterbo, on the 18tlw 
August of the same year. (Platina, Vita 
PoiUifievnL) A. V. 

ADRIAN VI. (Pope), a native of Utrecht, 
retained his baptismal name of Adrian on 
being raised to the papacy, after the death of 
Leo X., in 1521. He had been preceptor to 
Charles V., by whom he was much beloved. 
He had also been made a cardinal and bishop 
of Tortosa in Spain, and was employed by 
Charles in the government of that kingdom. 
Adrian was learned in theological and scho- 
lastic studies, plain in his manners, ri^d in 
his morals, and sincere and upright m his 
character. Such a pope, coming just after 
the brilliant, lavish, and loose pontificate of 
Leo X., was not acceptable to the Italians, 
and to the Roman court in particular. On 
arriving at Rome he found the treasury 
empty, the country afflicted by pestilence and 
famine, the state at war with the dukes of 
Ferrara and Urbino, and with Sigismund 
Malatesta, who had taken possession of Ri- 
mini, and the church distracted b^ the schism 
of Luther. Adrian saw with his own eyes 
the necessity of a reform in the discipline of 
the church, and in the morals of its digni- 
taries. When the German diet, in answer 
to his brief against the new doctrines, issued 
its famous protest entitled ** Gravamina 
Centum," consisting of a series of one hun- 
dred complaints against the exactions and 
other abuses of the see and hierarchy of 
Rome, Adrian acknowledged with sorrow to 
those about him, that there was much that 
was true in those complaints ; and in his in- 
structions to the bishop of Fabriano, whom 
he sent as legate to the diet at Ntimberg, he 
stated his conviction that the deplorable dis- 
sensions which had arisen in the bosom of 
Christendom were in great measure owing 
to the sins of men, and especially of the 
higher clergy, to the abuses introduced into 
the discipline and practice of the church, and 
that the moral infirmity had spread from the 
head down to the members, until the whole 
body had become diseased. Adrian evidently 
alluded to the state of affairs in the pon- 
tificates of Alexander VI., Julius II., and 
I..eo X. 
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In his own capital of Rome, Pope Adrian 
effected several reforms ; he abolished useless 
offices, reduced the salaries of others, and 
discontinued many pensions which had been 
lavishly granted by Leo X. He instituted a 
censorship over the morals of the people of 
Rome, in order to check the dissoluteness 
and the abominable vices which had become 
prevalent in that city. All these things ren- 
dered the pope very unpopular. In August, 
1523, he joined the league formed between 
Charles V., Duke Sforza of Milan, and the 
Venetians, in order to drive the French out 
of Italy. This was the last act of Adrian's 
public life. That very day he fell ill, and he 
died in the following September, and was 
buried in St Peter's church with this epitaph 
on his tomb: ^'Hadrianus Papa VI. hio 
situs est, qui nihil sibi infelicius in vita duxit 
quam quod imperaret" (**Here lieth Pope 
Adrian VL, whose greatest misfortune in life 
was having been chosen sovereign pontiff"). 
The people of Rome, especially those about 
the court, expressed indecent joy at his death, 
and they even voted thanks to his physician, 
calling him "the saviour of his country," 
alluding to the report, perhaps false, that 
he had hastened his death. Adrian had 
written before his exaltation some theolo- 
gical treatises, concerning the question of 
the pope's fidlibility and other important 
topics, which are noticed by Fabricius, and 
by Foppens in his ** Bibliotheca Belgica." 
Other compositions of his are contained in 
Burmann's ** Analecta Historica de Hadriano 
VL Papa." He is said to have had no relish 
for elegant literature or the fine arts ; pro- 
babljr he found other and more serious and 
pressing matters that engrossed all his at* 
tention. His death, however, put an end to 
all attempts at ecclesiastical and economical 
reform. (Panvinio, VitedeiPonieJici; Botta, 
Storia (TltaUas Walch, History of the Popes.) 

A.V. 

ADRIAN DE CASTELLO, an Italian, 
who, without any advantages of birth, by his 
learning, skill, and prudence, advanced him- 
self to tiie highest stations in the church, and 
who is particularly connected with English 
affairs. He was bom in a small town in 
Tuscany, about the year 1450, and was in so 
great esteem with Pope Innocent VIIL (1484 
— 1492) that he sent him to Enghmd, with 
the view that he should proceed to Scotland, 
to endeavour to compose the differences be- 
tween the king and his subjects. But the 
king (James III.) having been slain (1488), 
it appears that Adrian did not proceed to that 
country; but remaining for some time in 
London, he there attracted the notice of 
Cardinal Morton, who recommended him to 
King Henry VII. as a proper person to fill the 
important office of agent for English affairs 
at the court of Rome. The duties of this 
office he discharj^ so well, that in 1502 he 
was rewarded with the' bishopric of Here^ 
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ford, and in 1505 translated to Bath and 
Wella. He was in no leas ikvoor with the 
successor of Innocent, Pope Alexander VL, 
to whom he was secretary uid chief treasnrer, 
and who admitted him into the College of 
Cardinals in 1502 or 1503. In the Uuter of 
these two years he was <me of the cardinals 
whom the pope, designii^ to get possession 
of their wealth, it is said, mtended to poison 
at a banquet in the Vatican, when, as the 
story is, by a mistake of the serrant, the 
poisoned yessel was presented to the pope 
himself^ and he died in conseqnenoe. Adrian 
lived many years after this in prosperity ; bat 
being implicated with other cardinals in the 
conspiracy of Cardinal Petmcci against the 
life of Pope Leo X., he withdrew himself 
from Rome in disguise, and so effectually 
concealed himself that it is not known wh»t 
became of him, or when or where he died. 
Wolsey succeeded him in the bishopric of 
Bath and Wells, in 1518. 

Cardinal Adriano was an excellent Latin 
scholar. Besides his Latin poetry, he wrote 
a treatise ** De Sermone Latino et de Modis 
Latine loquendi," and a treatise **De Vera 
Philosophia," both of which have often been 
printed. (Godwin, De Prctsulibus; Willis, 
Cathedrals,) J. H. 

ADRIAN, EMANUEL, a lutenist, at 
Antwerp, whose name is preserved as the 
publisher of a work comprising the different 
sorts of music which were chiefly cultivated 
in Flanders during his time, under the title 
of, " Pratum Musicum,** Antwerp, 1592. It 
contains madrigals, motets, villMiellas, gal- 
liards, and corantos, by various Flemish and 
Italian composers. A copy of this rare and 
curious work is preserved in the library of the 
Norwich corporation. (JfVofum Mtuicum.) 

E. T. 
ADRIAN (Emperor). [Hadrian.] 
ADRIAN (Sophist). [Hadrian.] 
ADRIA'NI, GIOVANNI BATISTA, son 
of Miuxello Virgilio, bom in 1513, applied 
himself to classical literature, but was obliged 
to interrupt his studies in 1530, and take up 
arms in defence of his country, which was 
attacked by the troops of Charles V. and of 
the MedicL After the fall of the republic he 
resumed his studies, and spent several years 
at Padua, where he became intimate with 
Caro, Varchi, Bembo, and other men of 
learning. He was appointed professor of 
eloquence in the university of Florence, in 
1549, which chair he retained for the re- 
mainder of his life. He died at Florence in 
1579. He wrote, at the desire of the Grand 
Duke Cosmo, a history of his own times, 
from 1536 to 1574, which is much esteemed, 
and may be considered as a continuation of 
the history of Guicciardini : " Istoria de* suoi 
Tempi, di Gio. Batista Adriani, gentiluomo 
Fiorentino, divisa in libri xxii." which was 
published after his death. De Thou speaks 
very highly of Adriani's work, and the con- 
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scientioosness with which it is written and 
confesses that he borrowed moch from it. 
I Fontanini charges Adriani with being, like 
Gnicciaidini, hostile to the court of Rome, as 
he speaks very freely and severely of Pope 
Paol nL Adriani published also some Latm 
orations, and other minor works. (Mazzn- 
chelli, Scrittori d* Italia,) A. V. 

ADRIA'NI, MARCELLO, son of Gio- 
vanni Batista Adriani, succeeded his ftther in 
the chair of eloquenoe, and gave also private 
lectures <m classical literature to many yoong 
noblemen of Florence. He was member of 
the Florentine Academy, and died in 1604. 
He made an Italian transhition of Demetrius 
Phalereus on elocution, published only in 
.1738 by Gori : he also wrote two lectures on 
the education of the Florentine nobility, 
published in the 4th vol. of the " Prose Flo- 
rentine ; " and an Italian translation of Plu- 
tarch's moral works, which has not been pub- 
lished. (Mazzuehelli^^crtttoriir/ftifia.) A.V. 

ADRIA'NI, MARCELLO VIRGLLIO, 
bom at Florence, in 1464, studied in his 
native city, and became professor of humani- 
ties, or belles lettres. He was made chancellor 
of the republic on the death of Bartolomeo 
Scala, in 1498. He made — I. A Latin trans- 
lation of Diosoorides "De Materia Mediea," 
with a commentary, Florence, 1518, which he 
dedicated to Leo X. 2. He also wrote a trea- 
tise " De Mensuris Ponderibus et Coloribnsw" 
3. '* Oratio in Fnnere Blarsilii FicinL" 4. 
" Gratio de MilitisB laudibus publioe habita 
cum Laurentio Medici Juniori liilitaris Im- 
perii Insignia traderentur.*' He died in con- 
sequence of a fall fhmi his hone, in 1521. 
(Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d^ItaUa.) A. V. 

ADRI A'NO (th» Friar), a Spanish histo- 
rical painter of great merit, and a lay brother 
of the convent of barefooted Carmelites in 
Cordova, his native city. He was a scholar 
of the celebrated Cespedes. His works are 
confined to the establishment to which he 
belonged, and there are very few of them, 
for he was a very difldent and fiutidious 
painter, and destroyed the greater part of 
what he painted ; those works which are 
preserved, cost his friends much entreaty 
and persuasion to save them from destruc- 
tion. Pacheco, who was acquainted with 
Adriano, considered him an excellent painter ; 
and Palomino pronounced the Magdalen 
by him, which is in the convent above 
mentioned, to be equal to Titian in style. 
Pons also speaks very highly of his works. 
He died in his convent in 1630, esteemed for 
his abilities, and loved for his virtues. (Ber- 
mudez, Diccumario Historico de loa ma* 
Ilustres Pro/eaorea de ku BeOaa Artee en 
Eapana,) R. N. W. 

ADRI A'NUS, a Carthusian monk, a native 
of Flanders, lived at the commencement 
of the fifteenth century. In imitation of 
Petrarch, he wrote a work ** De Remediis 
utriusque Fortunse,** which was printed at 
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Cologne, in 1471. (Dupin, NouveUe BiUuH [ 
tkiquedesAuteursEcclesicutiques, Paris, 1690, ' 
1703. xii. 85.) J.W.J. 

ADRIA'NUS, FRANCISCUS, a com- : 
poser of the Venetian school, and author of a 
work entitled " Psalmi Vespertini omnium ; 
DienimFestorum per Annum.*' irols. Venice, ' 
1567. E.T. I 

ADRICHO'MIA, CORNELIA, a nun of 
the order of St. Augustin at Beverwyk, in 
the diocese of Haarlem, in the sixteenth cen- , 
tury. She put in verse the Psalms of David, ' 
and wrote various other pieces of sacred j 
poetry. She was highly esteemed by Lefevre 
of Etaples, better known by his Latinised | 
name of Faber Stapulensis. (Foppens, BibU- I 
otkeca Belgica, i. 191. ; Bayle, Dictumnaire 
Hiatorique, edit, of 1740, i. 85.) T.W. 

ADRICHO'MIUS, CHRISTIA'NUS, au- 
thor of an esteemed work on the geography 
of the Holy Land. He was bom at Delft, on 
February 14.1 533, and ordained priest in 1 56 1 . 
He held the office of director cSf the nuns of 
St. Barbara, at Delft, till he was driven from 
Holland by the revolt of the Guenx against 
the authority of the Spaniards, when he took 
refuge first at MechUn, then at Maastricht, 
and finally at Cologne, where he died, in the 
fifty-second year of his age, on the 20th of 
June, 1585. 

He published, at Antwerp, in 1578, under 
the name of Christianus Crucius, which was 
assumed in allusion to his sufferings for re- 
ligion, a Life of Christ, '* Vita Jesu Christi," 
(l2mo.) formed by combining the narrativeB 
of the four evangelists ; to which was an- 
nexed an oration, also in Latin, ^ on Chris- 
tian Beatitude.'* The work by which he is 
still remembered is a posthumous one in 
Latin, " Theatrum Terra Sancta," or " The- 
atre of the Holy Land," embracing a de- 
scription of Palestine divided according to the 
twelve tribes of Israel, a description of the city 
of Jerusalem, and a summary of the history 
of the Old and New Testaments. This 
work was first published at Cologne, in folio, 
in 1593, and again at the same place in 1600 
and 1682. A translation of the description 
of Jerusalem into English, by Thomas Tymme, 
was published in 4to. in 1595, and re-edited 
by H. Jessey in 1654. The title of the latter 
edition runs thus : **• A Description and Ex- 
planation of 268 Places in Jerusalem, and in 
tiie Suburbs thereof, as it flourished in the 
Time of Jesus Christ" It is accompanied 
with a large map, and appears to be a useftd 
compendium. (Foppens, BibUotheca Belffica, 
i. 167, 168.; Bayle, Dictumnaire Historique, 
edit of 1740, i. 85, 86. ; the works and trans- 
lations referred to). T. W. 

ADRY, JEAN FEXICISSIME, a bibUo- 
grapher and writer of considerable merit, 
was bom at Vincelotte, near Auxerre, in the 
year 1749. He spent many years as pro- 
fessor of rhetoric at the coUege of Troyes, 
and subsequently became librarian to the 
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Maison de TOratoire at Paris, of which con* 
gregation he had long been a member. On 
the suppression of this house, in 1792, and the 
consequent loss of his situation of Ubrarian, 
he devoted his time to study, maintaining 
himself by his literary labours. He after- 
wards enjoyed a pension from the government, 
as a reward for his services rendered while 
a member of the commission for the examin- 
ation of books. His death took place on the 
20th of March, 1818. His principal works 
are — 1. "Voyage du Vallon tranquille, par 
Charpentier, avec une Preface et des Notes." 
Paris, 1796, 12mo. 2. " Vie de Marie de 
Hautefort, Duchesse de Schomberg, par une 
de ses Amies ; " printed from a MS. in the 
library of M. Beaucousin, with a preface and 
notes. 1 799, 4to. 3. " Histoire de la Vie et de 
la Mort tragique de Vittoria Accorombona, 
Duchesse de Bracciano." 1800, 4to. The last 
two works were privately printed. 4. " Notice 
sur Boccace, traduite en partie de I'ltalien 
de Tiraboschi," prefixed to Mirabeau's trans- 
lation of the tales of Boccaccio. Paris, 1802, 
8vo. 5. " Histoire du Vicomte de Turenne, 
par TAbbe Ragnenet, avec une addition." 
Paris, 1806, 12mo. 6. " Les Fables de la Fon- 
taine, avec la Vie de TAuteur, et suivie d'un 
Vocabulaire." Paris, 1806, 12mo. 7. " Dic- 
tionnaire des Jeux de TEnfance et de la Jeu- 
nesse chez tous les Peuples." Paris, 1807. 
12mo. 8. ** Phsedri Fabul8e,cum Notis F. G, 
Desbillons ; cui accessere Adnotationes Gal- 
licae." Paris, 1807, 12mo. 9. ♦* La Princesse 
de Cleves." Paris, 1 807, 12mo., with a preface. 
10. " Notice sur le College deJouiUy." Paris, 
1807, 8vo. 11," Lettre de Quintus Ciceron a 
Marcus Tullius sur la Demande du Consulat" 
Paris, 1809, 12mo. 12. " Notice sur la Vie 
et les Onvrages de M. de Sacy," prefixed to a 
new edition of the translation of the Letters 
and Panegyric of Pliny. Paris, 1806, 12mo. 
13, " Les A ventures de Telema(^ue ;" with 
sketch of the life of Fenelon, a hste raison- 
nee of the editions that had appeared up to 
that time, &c. Paris, 1811, 8vo. 14. " Examen 
des Nouvelles Fables de Phedre." Paris, 
1812, 12mo. M. Adry also left behind him 
several works in manuscript; amongst others, 
a translation of the " Dissertationes de Grs- 
cis iilustribus," of Hody ; " Dictionnaire des 
Graveurs et Peintres ;" " Histoire Litteraire 
de Port Royal: " " Histoire de la Famille des 
Elzevirs;" " Biblioth^ques des Fabnlistes; " 
** Biblioth^que des Honunes iUustresde TOni- 
torie," &c. {Annates Encyclopediques^ par 
Millin, an. 1818, ii. 321 — 323 ; Biographic 
des Uommes vivans; Querard, La France 
LitUraire.') J. W. J. 

ADSO or AZO or ASSO, HERMEN- 
RICUS or HENRICUS, a monastic writer, 
was bom about the beginning of the 
tenth century, near Saint C&ude in Franche 
Comte, and sent when young to the abbey 
of Luxeuil, then famous for its schools, where 
he resqlved to embrace a monastic life. It 
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has bc€Q asserted by some writers, that he 
afterwards became abbot of Luxeuil; bat 
Dom Rivet, the author of his biography in 
the ** Histoire Litt^raire de la France," gives 
satisfactory reasons fbr believing that this 
opinion is unfounded, and that the abbey 
which he presided over was that of Montier- 
en-Der. Here he established such excellent dis- 
cipline, that he was frequently invited toother 
monasteries to introduce a similar system 
Towards the close of his life he effected the 
conversion of Hilduin, count of Arcy, in 
Champagne, a warrior notorious for violence 
and cruelty, and enjoined him, among other 
acts of penitence, to perform a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, in which he offered to bear him 
company. A few days after setting out on 
the voyage, Adso was attacked by an illness 
which terminated his life, a. d. 992. He 
was warmly attached to literature, and the 
friend of some of the most learned men of 
his time, in particular of Gerbert, afterwards 
Pope Sylvester the Second, who regarded 
him as a fkther. Some of his works are 
lost ; but those which remain are numerous. 
One of the moat remarkable is a treatise on 
Antichrist, addressed to Gerberga, the queen 
of Louis d*Oatremer, who had requested his 
opinion as to the time at which the destruc- 
tion of the world might be expected. Adso 
maintains that Antichrist wUl not appear 
till after the general apostacy ; that by the 
general apostacy is meant the separation of 
all nations firom the Roman empire; and 
that, as "our doctors teach us," this will 
not take place till a king of France makes 
himself master of the whole Roman empire, 
and becomes at once the greatest and the 
last of kings. The other works of Adso are 
lives of dif^rent saints — of St Frodobert, St 
Mansuetns, St Aper or Evre, St Basil, St Wal- 
bert or Valdebert, and St Bercarius. These 
lives are generallv divided into two portions, 
the first of which comprises the actions of 
the saint during his life, and the other the 
miracles wrought by him after his death. 
Of the first part of the life of St Mansuetns, 
it is remarked in the " Histoire Lit6raire," 
that it contains so many assertions, contrary 
to the truth of history, that BaiUet observed 
it would be impossible for any one to defend 
it, without making himself ridiculous. " This 
is not the case, however," it is gravely added, 
** with the second part of the work. Though its 
sole interest consists in the miracles which 
itieontains, the author advances nothing that 
is not well established." Of another work 
which has been attributed to Adso, a bio- 
graphy of the bishops of Toul, it has been 
shown by valid reasons that he can only 
have written a small portion. It has been 
supposed by some authors that the worics 
enumerated were the productions of two 
different Adsoes, one only of whom bore in 
addition the name of Hermenrieoa *, bat as the 
coi^eeture merely rests on the ctremnatanee 
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tiiat the name Hermenricns ooears only in 
the title of the life of St Valdebert, it may 
, be considered as negatived by the resem- 
blance in matter and manner berwecn that 
work and the other biographies of the list. 
Most of the lives have been printed in 
Mabillon*s " Acta Sanctorum Ordinis SL 
Benedicti," and many in other great col- 
lections. The treatise on Antichrist appears 
in the works of St Angostine, of Babanos 
Maums, and of Alcuin, to all of whom it 
was erroneously attributed. (Cave, Serip- 
torum JScdesiasttcontm HiHoria LiUrariOy edit 
1743, iL 107.; BiHoire LiUraire de la 
France, vi. 470-92. This work gives mi- 
nute references to the various collections in 
which Adso's works are contained.) T.W. 
ADUARTE, DIE'GO, a Spanish hia- 
torical writer, was bom at Saragoeaa about 
the year 1569, of a good fkmily. In 1586, at 
the age of seventeen (Latassa erroneQasIy 
states 1576), he entered the order of preachers 
at Alcala de Henares, where he was then 
studying. In 1594, when the procnratDr of 
the " province " of the Holy Ronry, a section 
of the order of preachers established in the 
Philippines for the conversion of the natives, 
came to Alcala to collect recruits, an intimate 
friend of Aduarte, of the name of Francesco 
Bhmcas, was persuaded to join. Aduarte was 
eager to dissuade him ; but the result of the 
discussion that ensued was, that he became a 
missionary himself. He performed the voy- 
age from Spain to Mexico, and from Acapolco 
to Manilla ; and the first task he engaged in 
on his arrival in the Philippines was the 
study of Chinese. In a few months, we are 
told, he made himself master of that diflk:aU 
language, and was able to preach, to catechise, 
and to receive confessions in it with ease. 
At this time, Langara, king of Cambodia, 
apparently with a view of ingratiating him- 
self with the Spaniards, sent a request for 
preachers to instruct himself and his people. 
Alonso Ximenea, the fkther provincial, went 
and took with him Aduarte. After a danger- 
ous voyage they arrived at Cambodia, and 
found that in the interval the King of Siam 
had invaded the country, and laid it waste, 
that the monarch who had sent fbr them had 
retired to the neighbouring^ country of Laos, 
and that on the King of Siam^s retiring, one 
of the nobility of Cambodia had assum^ pos- 
session of the throne. The usurper at first 
received the Spaniards well, and assured 
them that he merely held the government 
till the return of Langara; but they were 
informed that this was a mere pretence, and 
that he had determined on a general slaugtiter 
of the strangers. The Spcuiards theKfbre 
resolved to seize the king in his palace, and 
hold him as a hostage fbr their safe departure. 
Forty of them, aft«r having taken the sacra- 
ment, set out on tins entaqirise with Adoarts 
in their oompaay, fbrced their wa^ into the 
palace, and would have effected their purpose. 
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bat for a private passage by which the king 
made bis escape. The Spaniards were imme- 
diately attacked by crowds of infuriated Cam- 
bodians, whom they estimated at the nomber 
of 20,000. Their captain being wounded, 
Aduarte took his place, while the usurper 
mounted an elephant, and directed the attack. 
The fight continued for two days, and at the 
end of that time the Spaniards made their way 
to their ships, and set sail for Cochin China. 
Their safety was due to a fortunate accident, 
somewhat similar to that which, as if by a 
miracle, preserved Cortex and his companions 
at the battle of Otumba ; — the Kin^ of Cam- 
bodia had been struck by one of their bullets, 
and after two hours of fury, during which, 
heedless of his wound, he kept incessantly 
inquiring if the Spaniards were destroyed, 
he had expired. The Spaniards did not be- 
come aware of this till their arrival in Cochin 
China, when it was determined to send 
Aduarte and two other messengers to find 
Langara in Laos, and inform him that he 
might safely return ; but circumstances arose 
which detained Aduarte in Cochin China, 
while the others proceeded on their mission. 
In a short time the King of Cochin China, 
irritated at a demand preferred by his visitors 
for the restoration of a ship which some 
Chinese then in his service had carried off 
from the Philippines, ordered their destruction 
by means of fire-ships. The Spaniards again 
escaped in their vessels, more narrowly than 
even at Cambodia, but only to meet f^sh 
perils at sea. In an encounter with native 
corsairs Aduarte was severely wounded, and 
left for cure at Malacca, and on his recovei^ 
he embarked for Manilla in another ship, which 
on the voyage caught fire, when the captain 
throwing himself at Aduarte's feet to confess, 
the dauntless missionary pushed him away, and 
told him to attend to his duty. The captain 
took the advice, and the ship arrived in safety 
at Manilla. Here, shortly after Aduarte's 
return, an embassy arrived from Prauncar, the 
son and successor of Langara, who, on hearing 
of the death of the usurper, had returned 
and succeeded in gaining possession of a 
large part of his kingdom. Pnmncar requested 
the asnstance of soldiers to conquer, and 
priests to convert, the remainder : the go- 
vernment of the Philippines was unable to 
assist him ; but one of the ez-govemors, Don 
Luis Perez das Marinas, a koight of Cala^ 
trava, undertook the affiur on his own ac- 
count The ships for the enterprise were 
got ready, we are told by Gonzalez, ** in the 
usual way of government officials who are 
not to go in them, and so of all the ships that 
went on this expedition, every one was lost" 
That in which Aduarte embarked was 
dashed to pieces on the Babuan Islands, and 
a crazy boat was built by the crew, in which 
Aduarte went to New Segovia in Luzon, and 
procured assistance, by which they returned 
to Manilla. Here he received letters firom 
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Perez das Marinas, informing him that the 
other ships had been seriously damaged on 
the coast of China, and entreating him to 
hasten to Canton to petition the Chinese 
viceroy who detained them to allow their 
departure. Aduarte, who was the best, if 
not the only Chinese schohir in the Philip- 
pines, went to Canton, and was plunged 
into a sea of troubles, which he appears 
to have regarded as worse than all he had 
yet encountered. An imperial visitor sent 
by the court of Pekin to investigate the 
conduct of the provincial authorities, was 
then at Canton, and forming an exaggerated 
notion of the wealth of the Spaniards, de- 
termined on extorting from Aduarte an 
enormous bribe. The imprisonment and tor- 
ture of the uni^rtunate friar, the snretv of- 
fered for the payment of the bribe by a Chinese 
merchant who traded to the Philippines, the 
escape of Aduarte from the merchant's house 
where he was left in confinement, his pursuit 
to the Spanish fleet which was now again 
ready to set sail, and the generous payment 
of the sum by Perez das Marinas, are in- 
cidents which, as told with simplicity and 
modesty by Aduarte himself, form a most in- 
teresting and spirited narrative. After a few 
more years in the East, Aduarte made a voy- 
age in 1 603 to Spain, — then back to Manilla, — 
then, much against his own will, to Spain 
again, where for ten years he was procurator 
of his order, and in that capacity went in 
1611 to Paris to the general meeting of the 
order of preachers, called by the master 
GahiminL He afterwards returned to Manilla, 
and was made prior of Manilla, and in 1632 
appointed by I^ilip IIL to the bishopric of 
New Segovia, called by the natives Cagaion, 
in the northern part of the island of Luzon. 
He oould not be persuaded to accept the dig- 
nity till three years after in 1635, and he did 
not eigoy it for more than eighteen months, 
during which it produced no change in his 
temper and habits. He died in August 
1637, sincerely lamented. 

The works of Aduarte are all in Spanish. 
An account of the martyrdom of the converts 
in Japan, '* Relacion de muchos Christianos que 
han padecido por la fe Catholica en el Japon 
desde el aiio de 1616 hasta el de 1628," is 
stated by Latassa to have been printed in 
the original in 8vo. in 1632 ; but the Italian 
translation published at Rome in 4to. in 
1637, appears to be the only edition generally 
known. Another work is on the history of 
the efforts of the order to which he be- 
longed for the conversion of the Philippines 
and neighbouring countries, ** Relacion de 
algunas Entradas que han hecho los Re- 
ligiosos de la CMen de Predicadores de la 
Provincia del Sancto Rosario de las Islas 
Filipinas en tierra de infieles de las mismas 
Islas, y otras vecinas a ellas, de pocos anos a 
esta parte," &c. (8vo. Manilla, 1683.) This 
work is probably incorporated in his larger 
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and more comprehenaiTe one on the same 
subject, ** Historia de la Provincia del Sancto 
Rosario de la Orden de Predicadores," &c., 
or "History of the Proyince of the Holy 
Rosary of the Order of Preachers In the 
Philippines, Japan, and China," (folio, Ma- 
nilla, 1640.) This work was first published, 
as a comparison of dates will show, three 
years after his death, with a continuation by 
Domingo Gonzalez. The two volumes of 
which the Manilla edition consists were re- 
published in one at Saragossa in 1693, with 
a further continuation, forming a second 
volume of the same size as the first, by Fray 
Baltasar de Santa Cruz. Five chapters 
of the first book are occupied with Aduarte*s 
account of his adventures in Cambodia and 
Cochin China, and at Canto]^ and singularly 
enough the narrative is repeated with little 
change almost at its original length in the 
continuation of Gonzalez. The portion of 
the work by Aduarte is written with much 
spirit and more liberality than might have 
been anticipated from a man of his time and 
country. (Quetif and Echard, Scriptores 
Ordinu Pr€edicatorum, ii. 493, &€. ; Latassa, 
BibUoteca Nueva de loa Etcritores Arcwmeseg, 
ii. 521, &c. ; Aduarte, Historia de la Pro- 
vincia, &c., edition of Manilla, libro i. 207 — 
244. libro iL 376 — 406., edition of Saragossa, 
i. 189—228. 723—748.) T. W. 

ADVENIER-FONTENILLE, HIPPO- 
LYTE ANTOINE, bom at Paris in the year 
1773, was made captain of engineers in 1794, 
and obtained the decoration of the Legion of 
Honour, in 1807. He took part in the com- 
position of several vaudevilles : ^ L'Ainee et 
la Cadette ; " ** Panaid, Clerc de Procu- 
reur ; " " Gresset ; " " Le Trois Mai ; " "Gri- 
selidis." He also wrote an opera entitled 
"Le jeune Onde,** and composed a pot-pourri 
called "La grande Joie de la Riviere de 
Seine." His death took place in 1827. {Bio- 
graphie UniveraeUe^ en six volumes, 1838.) 

J. W. J. 

ADVE'NTIUS, a bishop of Metz, who 
lived in the ninth century of our SBra ; he 
was educated in the palace of Drogo, a na- 
tural son of Charlemagne, who preceded 
Adventius in the episcopal dignity. In a 
document bearing the date of 848, the Em- 
peror Louis the German calls him **epi8- 
copus Sancti Amoldi," fh>m which it has 
been inferred that at this time he was abbot 
of St Arnold at Metz. After the death of 
Drogo, in 858, Adventius was made bishop of 
Metz, and. in this capacity he was present at 
several synods which were held at that time. 
In 860 he was present at the council held at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, where the divorce of King 
Lothar from his wife Thietberga was con- 
sidered. From a desire to please the king, 
Adventius spoke in favour of the dlTorce, 
which drew upon him the severe censure of 
Pope Nicholas I. It was immediotely after 
this occurrence that he wrote the seven 
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lettera which are still extant, and in which 
he endeavours to defend his conduct. Sub- 
sequently, however, he became reconciled to 
the pope, and died in his see at Metz, in 673 
or 874. 

His letters are printed in Loibbeus, " Con- 
cilia," vol. viii., and in Calmet, " Bibliotheqne 
Lorraine, on Histoire des Honmtes illustres 
qui ont fleuri en Lorraine." Nancy, 1751. 
(See also Baronii AxHaUey ad ann. 862, &c) 

L.& 

^ A'CIDAS CAMucl8nO«]ungof Epims, was 
lineally descended from Neoptolemus, son of 
Achilles, through an unbroken successioD of 
Epirot kings : his fitUher Arymbas was either 
uncle or brother to Olympias, the mother of 
Alexander the Great, and he was the father 
of Pyrrhus. Taking part with Olympias 
against Cassander, he entered Macedonia 
(b. c. 316), to relieve the siege of Pydna; bnt 
had no sooner left his dominions, than his 
subjects revolted, declared his crown for- 
feited, and made alliance with Cassander. 
Being however recalled, he again engaged 
in war with Cassander, and was killed in 
battle, B.C 313. (Diodoms, xix. IL 36. 74.) 

A. T. M. 

^A'NTIDES (AiaiY<8iiO. a dramatic 
writer of Alexandna, who lived in the time 
of the first Ptolemy. He was by some 
grammarians reckoned one of the seven tra- 
gic authors of Alexandria, who formed the 
so-called Tragic Pleiad (irXcub rpeeyadi) ; 
and it is only from these lists that we know 
his name. (SchoL ad Hephast c. 9. ; Kaeke, 
SchedtB Critica, Halas, 1812 ; Welcker, JDxe 
Griechischen Tragdidien^ 1245, &c) L. & 

.SDE'SIA. [He&hias.] 

.SDFSIUS (Ai8^(05), a New-Platonist, 
who lived in the time of Constantine the 
Great He was a native of Cappadocia, and 
belonged to a family of very high rank, bat 
of reduced circumstances. His &ther sent 
him to Greece, that he might learn some art 
or profession, which would enable him to 
maintain himsell When he returned home, 
and brought back no treasures except a love 
for wisdom, he was driven away and perse- 
cuted by his father ; bnt after some time, the 
son induced his father to receive him again 
into his house, and to allow him to follow his 
fiivourite pursuits. The father agreed, and 
when he discovered that his son attracted the 
attention and admiration of the ablest men of 
the time, he almost worshipped him. .£de- 
sius, in order to perfect himself went to 
Syria to hear the celebrated lamblichns, and 
became his most eminent and zealous disciple. 
After the death of lamblichns, his school 
was broken up by the persecutions of Con- 
stantine, and XAesixm returned to Cappa- 
docia, where a number of young men, eager 
to learn, assembled around him ; but as he 
was regarded as the head of the heathen 
philosophers, and as the continuator of the 
school of his late master, he became alarmed 
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about his safety, and had recooTM to diTina- 
tioii and oracles to disoorer the destiny 
that was awaiting him. The answers con- 
firmed his apprehensions, and he made 
serious preparations for withdrawing hiTni^^if. 
But his disciples compelled him, partly by 
entreaties and partly even by threats, to con- 
tinue his lessons. JEdesius yielded; but, 
thinking Pergamus a safer pbtce for him, he 
withdrew thither. His exertions in the new 
school which he formed there were crowned 
with the most brilliant success ; and the most 
distrnguished philosophers of the subsequent 
a^ such as Chrysanthius, Maximus, Euse- 
bins, and the Emperor Julian, were instructed 
by him at Pergamus. .Sdesius lived to a 
very old age, but the date of his death is 
nnlmown. His doctrines were, on the whole, 
the same as those of lamblichus, but he was 
less enthusiastic, the cause of which is said 
to have been his fear of the persecutions of 
Constantine. He is not known to have 
written any work. (Eunapius, Lives of Phi- 
losopkert and Sopkigts, p. 35, &a edit Hei- 
delb. 1596.) L. & 

iCGI'DIUS CORBOLIENSIS, the com- 
monly received author of some Latin medical 
poems, concerning whose names, and life, 
and date there are many doubts and dis- 
crepancies. These have arisen from his 
having been confounded with the Oxford 
Dominican professor, Mgidixu de St JEgi^o, 
as he is now and then mentioned as a native 
of England : sometimes he is supposed to be 
the same as an epic poet cf Paris of the same 
name; sometimes he is called Atholiensis, 
from being bom at Athol in Perthshire ; and 
sometime Atheniensis, as if bom at Athoos. 
iEgidius (Qilles, or Giles,) never gives him^ 
self an^ other appellation ; but some persons 
call hmd by the Christian name of John 
or Peter. He was bom at Corbeil, in the 
present department of Seine et Oise, in the 
latter half of the twelfth century; and per- 
haps, as Corbeil is not ftr from Paris, this is 
all that is implied by the following passage 
from the poem of his contemporary iBgidius 
Parisiensis, which contains also a testimony 
in favour of his scientific and poetical me- 
rits:-— 

** Nominis llle mei celeberrlmus arte inedendi, 
Com dt ec blc [1. e. at Parli], ortiu, ci^us faeundla 

grata eit 
Et nunquam laudanda satis, nee In agmine Taium 
Nominla eztremot sortiri ddbet honores.** 

He took his medical degree at Salerno, but it 
is uncertain whether he also studied at Paris 
and MontpelUer. He became physician in or- 
dinary to King Philip Augustus of France, 
who reigned from a.d. 1180 to 1223; and 
he is supposed to have been a professor at 
Paris, and at the head of the medical faculty 
in that city. His metrical works which 
remain show him to have been a well-in- 
formed physician, who imitated the ancients, 
and was formed (as &r as his age allowed) 

VOL. I. 
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ifter their model He has done whatever 
was possible for his ill-chosen suljects, the 
dryness of which should hardly be attributed 
to him, but to the time in which he lived, 
when it was the prevailing taste to intro- 
duce scientific, moral, religious, and suchlUce 
subjects into Latin verse. The works of 
-flSgidius are — 1. "I^e Urinis" ("On the 
Signs of Disease ftimished by the Urine "), a 
semiotic poem, consisting of a short pre&ce 
in prose, and 352 verses, chiefly hexameter, 
with a few pentameters. This compendium 
of uroscopy was much read and used even 
as late as the sixteenth century, and was 
enriched with commentaries by j£gidius 
himself Gilbertus, Gentilis de Fulgineo, and 
others. It was published (as the author 
tells us in the preface to his work "De 
Pulsibus ") hastily, and without receiving his 
last corrections and improvements ; and it is 
certainly far inferior in language and com- 
position to his later poem on the pulse. 
As his works are not often met with, a few 
lines may be quoted as a specimen, and the 
opening of his poem "De Urinis" affords an 
example of the etymological knowledge of 
his time: — • 

" DlcitoT mrma quontam fit renibus tma, 
Aut ab urith Grcoo quod deraunstratio fertur, 
Aut quia quod Ungit, mordet, dealocat et mrii, 
Ut de lacte ami ae limpidus eliquat humor, 
Sic liquor urinae de maasa sangulnii exit. 
Sanguinis est urina serum, subtile Uquamen," fte. 



The poem ends thus : — 

'* Plus numero peccat nephelis nigra. 
Plus peccat sedlmen nigrum, sed nc 
Defectum nuroeri causae Tiolentia n 



Defectum nuroeri causae ▼iolentia pensat, 
AggraTat et caraulat mala ciraunstantia 



.-, nott Ideo plus, 
non numero plus, 



2. " De Pulsibus " (" On the Signs of Disease 
furnished by the Pulse "), another semiotic 
poem, with a long pr^tce in prose. It 
consists of 880 hexameter lines, which are 
studiously polished, and it may be called a 
good didactic poem. It ei^oyed a great 
reputation in the medical schools of the 
middle ages, and was often commented upon ; 
it opens thus : — 



* Ingenil vires modicis conatibus im 
m«..^-< .^ perplex 

Ardua molimur, nulli tentata priorum. 



Matertes onerosa premit 
Ardua, diffldlls, nodosa. 



uitibusimnar 
perplexafigu 
impenria, par 



ria,^arTlt 



Qui tanti praerupU maris transire Tolentea 
Non fretl ratif officio toI remigis uau," ftc. ( 

and ends thus : — 

*< C^lus cum pnmis mcislo dentibus acta 
Est gravis, in reliqnis gravior, ftmesU supremis. 
Corporis hoc pulsu (iitalis serra Tigorem 
Amputat, et Vitam nubes lethalis obumbrat." 

It was intended (as the author tells us in 
the preface) to take the place of the treatise 
on ihe same subject which went under 
the name of Philaretus, and which was the 
popular text-book of those times. 3. " De 
Landibus et Virtutibus Compositorum Medi- 
c a minnm ** (" On the Praises and Virtues of 
Compound Medicines **), a long poem which 
treats of materia me<&ca and fiierapeutics,* 
and consists of a preface in prose and 4663 
c c 
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hexameter Tetses. These are divided into 
ibor bookB, and treat of eighty pharmaceutical 
compounds then iii use. The whole is a 
poetical .paraphrase and explanation of the 
notes of his tutor, Matthew Platearius, on the 
** Antidotarium " of Nicolaos Pr»po6itus. It 
begins thus : — 

** QtuB Mcreta dia noctlB latuere sub umbra, 
ClauM verecundl ftlgno oelata pudorii, 
GesU sub involucro mentift cUretcere qusrunt. 
Brute de tenebrU cupiunt tub luce videri ; 
Tecte patent, obicura nitent, sdntillaque mentU 
Fulgurat acceudltque oovum fax ignea Tatem $ 
De topida concepte prius tenulque favilla. 
Jam large ruUlot emittit lampadli ignet,'* ftc. 

The whole poem ends thus : — 
*' Omnli yera poteni getnlnis servabitur annls, 
ComiH in Titium, cum vult traniire secundum.** 

The two poems, " De TTrinis," and *• De 
Pnlsibus,*' have been often published: the 
first edition appeared at Padua, 4to. 1483-4, 
edited by Avenantius : they were also pub- 
lished at Venice, 4to. 1494 ; at liyon, 8vo. 
1505, 1515, and 1526; and at Basle, 8to. 
1529. Of the pharmacological poem only 
one manuscript was known to exist, and there 
was till lately only one edition (and that a 
very incorrect one), in P. Leyser*s " Hist 
Poet et Poem. Medii ^vi," Halle, 8vo. 1721 
and 1741. Of these three poems a learned 
and excellent edition was published by Chou- 
lant, Leipzig, 8va 1826, with a preface, 
notes, and indices. Besides these three 
poems there is, 4. a pathological poem, " De 
Signis Morborum " (" On the Signs of Dis- 
eases "\ which has never been printed, but 
which IS supposed to be still in existence some- 
where In manuscript To assist in recognising 
the poem it may be usefiil to mention that it 
begins thus : — 

** Aude allquid, mea Musa, novl, proscribe timorem, 
Parclus argud timeai censorii acumen, 
Atque leonlnl moraua ad Tulnera dentet 
iEqua mente feras, dicat lullferre cachinnos. 



Ke trepida. quam mutus erit feritete remote, 
Quern i«Tlre times," " ' 



'Ac; 



and that the last line is — 

*' Crudaque materies cum dlgestivo flitltcit.'* 
.^B^pdius himself speaks, in his pharmaco- 
lo^cal poem, (lib. L v. 241.) of this work 
being begun, but not yet finished. (Fabricius, 
BiUioA, Grac, xiii. 34. Ed. Vet ; C. G. KiUm, 
AdditauL ad Elench. Medic, Vet, a J. A, Fabr, 
txhib,; Haller, Biblioth, Anat, I 141.; Id. 
BiltUoth. Medic, Pract i. 429. ; Chouhmt, Pro- 
legem, ad ^gid. ; Id. Hcmdb, der BOcherhmde 
fir die Adtere Medicin, Leipaig, 8vo. 1841.) 

W. A. G. 
JEGI'DIUS, sumamed ROM A'NUS, was a 
celebrated theologian and scholastic philoso- 
pher, who lived about the end of the thirteenth 
and the beginning of the fourteenth century 
of our nra. He belonged to the ancient and 
illustrious Roman fiimily of the Columnas 
(Colonnas). Hence his surname Romanus, 
and the name JEgidius de Columna by which 
he is sometimes odled. He is sometimes also 
designated by the name of JEgidlos Bitnri- 
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cenais, because, during the latter part of his 
life, he was ardibishop of Bourgea in France. 
He studied under the celebrated Thomas 
of Aquino, and subsequently disting:ai&hed 
himself so much by his leammg that he was 
sometimes called by no other name than that 
of *' doctor fundatissimus.'* He at first be- 
longed to the order of the Augustine monks, 
of which he afterwards became the general. 
For some time he lectured in the university 
of Paris on philosophy and theology. In 
1294 he was raised to the archbishopric of 
Bourgesy where he died on the 22d of De- 
cember, 1316. 

iBgidius Romanus wrote a very great 
number of works, which are partly theolo- 
^cal and partly philoeophicaL The most 
interesting among those which have been 
printed, are — ** Defensorinm sive Correcto- 
rium corruptoris Librorum Sanctorum Thorns 
Aquinatis." Naples, 1644, foL ** De Regi- 
mine Principum," or, as others call it, ** l>e 
Institutione Principum.'* Rome, 1572, foL 
This work has oft^ been reprinted, and is 
also translated into Spanish : ** Regimiento de 
los Principes." SeviUe, 1494, foL ** De Re- 
nuntiatione Papa," printed in Rocaberti, 
** Bibliotheca Pontificia." This work is an 
apology for Pope Bonifiu^ VIII. ^ Pro et 
contra Pontificiam Potestatem," printed in 
Goldast*s " Monarchia," voL ii. ** Hexaheme- 
roUfidest, de Operibus sex Dierum," printed 
at Venice, without date. ** Commentarii in 
Aristotelem et Alpharabium." Venice, 1515, 
foL " Gaietani Elxpositio in Librum de C(ek> 
ac Mundo, cum Qusestionibus Egidii de Ma- 
teria Cosli." Venice, 1502, foL " Qnsstiones 
in secundum Librum Sententiarum, cum Notia 
Angeli Roche." Venice, 1581, 2 vols. foL 
The *' Qiuestiones" to the third book were 
edited, with Notes, by Fulgentius Gallndns. 
Rome, 1623, foL '^Schola .£gidiana, sive 
Theolo^ia exantiquata juxta Doctnnam Sancd 
Angustmi a B. .ASgidio Columna expositam, 
cnra F. N. Gavardi." Naples, 1683 ; Rome, 
1694 and 1696 ; 6 vols. foL A great many 
other works have never been printed, azMl are 
in manuscript in various libraries, sach aa 
the royal library of Paris, and in the li- 
braries of Rome, Turin, Stargard, and other 
{>laces. The library of Corpus Christi Col- 
ege, Cambridge, contains his treatise " On 
the Bq4y of Christ, or the Sacrament of the 
Altar.*^ (Cave, SisL Lit il 339, &c ; Fa- 
bricius, Bibliodi. LaL Media et Injima JEtatijt, 
i. 51, &C.; Jocher, AUgem, Gdehrten-Leric. 
L 111. ; Adelung's Smdement, i 249, &c ; 
Saxius, Otumast, Lit u. 330.) L. SL 

^GIDIUS OF VITERBO. His com- 
plete name is .S^dius Antonios Canisius ; 
and some writers, not being aware of this 
ftct, have considered the two names as de- 
noting two different persons. He was boru 
in the villa Canapina, near Viterbo, in the 
year 1470, and belonged to a patrician family. 
His fiither's name was Antoninus Caniaius, 
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tod that of his mother, Bfaria del' Testa. He 
studied in the estahlishment of the Augustine 
monks at Viterbo, and -was made a doctor 
of diyinity. He entered the order of the 
Augustine monks, and, in 1503, he became 
their general. In this capacity, he was pre- 
sent, in 1512, at the synod of Uie Lateran. In 
1517 he became canlinal, and was suoces- 
sively bishop of Castro, Lanciano, Zara, 
Sutri, Nepi, and Viterbo, and was employed, 
during this time, by the papal see, as am- 
bassador (legatus a latere) to several European 
courts. It is generally supposed that he 
would have been raised to the papal see, if 
he had lived longer. He died at Rome on 
the 12th of November, 1532. 

.£gidius was a very good Greek and Latin 
■chokir, and was also acquainted with several 
oriental languages. His contemporaries re- 
garded him as one of the most learned men 
and as the greatest pulpit orator of his time. 
He wrote several works, but two only have 
been printed separately : 1. The speech he made 
at the synod of the Lateran, ** Oratio prima 
Synodi Lateranensis habita, per ^gidium 
viterbiensem," first printed at Rome in 1513, 
4to. ; it is also contained in several collections 
of councils. 2. ** ^gidianee Constitutiones 
cum Additionibus Carpensibus etGIossis Cas- 
paris Gaballini." Venice, 1605, foL The 
most important of his other works are col- 
lected in Blart^ne's "Yeterum Scriptornm 
et Monumentorum CoUectio Nova," tom. iii. ; 
and among* them are a ** Vocabularium 
LingnsB Sancto," " Panegyris de Viris iUus- 
tribus et Sanctitate insignibus Conventus 
nicetani," " Epistolamm libri viii.," ♦* Scholia 
Platonica Evangelio conformia," ''Philoso- 
phia ad Mentem Platonis." Some of his 
works have never been printed. (A. Oldoini, 
Athetuntm Eomanum^ p. 33. ; Fabricius, 
Bibliodi. LaL Media etinfima jStoHs^ i. 63. ; 
Fortgesetzte Sammlung von aUen tend neuen 
Theologiachen Schriftetiy 1748, p. 58, &e. ; 
J5cher, AUgem. Gdehrt-Lanc, i. 112. ; Ade- 
Inn^s Supplement, L 252.) L. S. 

J:'GIMUS or iEGrMIUS {hXyifioSy or 
Alylfuos), an ancient Greek physician of 
Velia, supposed to have lived before Hip- 
pocrates, who is said by Galen (De Diff. Puis, 
l 2. ; iv. 2, 11. tom. viii. p. 498. 716. 752. ed. 
Kulm,) to have been the first person who 
wrote a work expressly on the pulse. His 
treatise was entitled Utpl naA/u«y, '* On Pal- 
pitations,'* a name which is alone sufficient to 
prove its antiquity. A person of the same 
name is mentioned by Callimachus (Athen. 
Dtipnot, xiv. s. 51. p. 643.) as having written 
a work on the art of mwng cheesecakes ; 
another is said by Pliny {HUL Nat vii. 49. 
ed. Tauchn.) to have lived two hundred years. 

W.A.G. 

-ffJGINETA, a Grecian sculptor, or rather 

modeller, who Uved about 250 b. c. Plinj 

is the only ancient author who mentions this 

artist, and he does not particularise any of 
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his works. The name has given rise to some 
discussion among modem writers. Winckel- 
mann considered .S^gineta to be an epithet 
indicating the country of an artist, and not 
his real name, which Pliny has omitted to 
mention. Others contend that it is to be re- 
ceived as a distinct name ; and therefore that 
^gineta is to be classed among the sculptors 
who flourished between the XXXth and 
XLth Olympiad. According to Pliny, ^gi- 
neta was the brother of Pasias, a distinguished 
painter. R. W. jun, 

^GINETA, PAULUS. [Paulus.] 

-ffiGINHARD. [EiNHABD.] 

^LFRIC. [AiFEic] 
^ AELFSIN, an Anglo-Saxon monk, who 
lived about the end of the tenth century, and 
distinguished himself by his manuscripts and 
their miniature illuminations. A curious 
example of this Anglo-Saxon painting, which 
forms a good standu'd specimen of the strange 
state of the art of that period, is still pre- 
served in a manuscript by Aelfsin in the 
British Museum. It represents St Peter 
seated upon a throne, and a monk of a com- 
paratively very diminutive size, offering him 
a book. The saint holds in his right hand 
the two keys ; his left is in the attitude of 
benediction. (MSS. CotL Titus, D xxvl) 

R.N.W. 

^XIA GENS (Plebeian). An exact af- 
filiation of its branches is impossible. The 
following are its principal fimiilies and per- 
sonal names : — 

iEXIUS PiETUS CATUS. [Pjbtus.] 

^'LIUS GALLUS. [Gaulus.] 

^'LIUS LA'MIA. [Lamia.] 

^'LIUS MARCIA'NUa [Mabcia'nus.] 

^'LIUS SEJA'NUS. [Seja'nus.] 

^'LIUS SPARTIA'NUa [Spabtia'- 

NUS.] 

.ffiXIUS STILO. rSnix).] 

^XIUS TU'BERO. P^TUS, CATUS. 

[TUBERO.] 

JEXIUS VERUa [Verus.] 

STAIENUS, LIGUR, &c. were local 
rather than personal or gentile appellations of 
the Mln, W. B. D. 

^XIUS PUBLIUa One of the original 
plebeian quAstors of Rome, was elected b.c. 
406. (JUiij, iv. 54.) W. B. D. 

^LIA'NUa A list of the various persons 
of this name is given in a note to Fabricius, 
Bibliodieca Graca, ed. Harles, v. 611. G. L. 

iELIA'NUS, CLA'UDIUS (KXa^iot 
At\uuf6s)y called also Sophista, a native of 
Pneneste, and a Roman citixen, was a pupil 
of Pausanias the rhetorician, and also a hearer 
of Herodes Atticus. He made himself per- 
fect master of the Greek language, and, in 
the judgment of the elder Philostratus, his 
biographer, his knowledge of the Attic dia- 
lect was equal to that of a native Athenian. 
Philostratus says that .£lian himself stated 
that he had never left Italy ; but, in the last 
chapter of the eleventh book of lus ** History 
cc a 
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of Aniimils,** Mian teUs us that he law at 
Alexandria, in Egypt^ a bull with fiye feet 
Soidas (v. AlXiavtff ) says that .£lian was also 
a pontifex ( Vx<*P^s)> hut whether at Rome 
or elsewhere does not appear; and that he 
taught rhetoric at Rome in the period follow- 
mg the reign of Hadrian. Finding himself 
little qualified for the occupation, he became 
a writer, and acquired considerable reputation. 
He lived to upwards of sixty years of age, 
and died childless. He abstained fh>m 
marrying in order that he might have no 
children. 

The time of iElian is fixed approximately 
by the fiicts already stated, and by the cir- 
cumstance that he was a contemporary of the 
younger Philostratus. Philostratus, also, in 
the " Lives of the Sophists,*' places them In 
chronological order, and ^lian comes in his 
arrangement last but one in the second book, 
at the head of which is Herodes Atticus. 
Accordingly, it is probable that he was writing 
in the early part of the reign of Alexander 
Severus, who became emperor in a. d. 222. 
Perizonius also shows that .£lian took many 
things from Athensus, and therefore must 
have written after him. Athensus (xv. 686. 
Casaubon,) mentions the death of Ulpian, 
which took place in or about ▲. d. 228. 

^lian wrote a work in Greek, entitled 
•* Various History" (Xloucl\ii 'I(rro^), in four- 
teen books, divided into short chapters, which 
is extant, though it has probably suffered 
some mutilation. The " Various History" 
consists of extracts firom other writers, and 
may be considered as a kind of Ana, but it 
has little merit, either as regards the selec- 
tion or the handling of the materials. The 
author takes largely from Herodotus, Thu- 
oydides, AristoUe, Plutarch, and others, 
but he seldom mentions his authorities, 
though he often transcribes their words. The 
chief value of the work consists in the fkag- 
ments which it contains of lost writers ; and 
it has been well remarked that it is a pity 
that the compiler ever gave himself the 
trouble of altering the expression of his 
originals. We collect fW>m his work that 
he was a religious man, and that he wished 
to recommend good habits and virtuous prin- 
ciples. 

The first edition of the Greek text of the 
•* Various History" is by Camillus Peruscus, 
. Rome, 1545, 4to : this edition contains also 
Heraclides, Polemo, Adamantius, and M<5- 
lampus. The learned edition of J. Perizonius 
appeared at Leyden, 1701, 8vo; and that of 
Abr. Gronovius at Levden, 1731, 2 vols. 4to. 
One of the latest editions is by G. H. Liine- 
mann, Gottin^n, 1800, 8vo., iu which the 
editor has chiefly followed the text of Gro- 
novius and that of Coray, in his ** Hellenica 
Bibliotheca." There are Latin, German, 
iVench, Italian, and English versions of the 
** Various History." It was translated into 
English by Abraham Fleming, London, 1576, 
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4to. ; and by Thomas Stanley, IxwidoD, I6«5, 
1670, 1677, 8vo. 

Another extant work of .Saian is entitled 
ntpl ZAm^ % vtpl ZAm^ IBt^nrrot (*" On Ani- 
mals, or the Peculiarities of Animals*'). It 
is in seventeen books, each of which is di- 
vided into short chapters, and in plan resem- 
bles the *« Various History." There is no 
arrangement in the matter; but what the 
author has to relate, he tells briefly and 
clearly. In his Epilogus he answers the ob- 
jection that might be made to hia want of 
method, and he sa^ that he is a man who 
chooses to follow his own plan ; and ftirthcr. 
that his method, such as ifis, produces more 
variety than if he had arranged under separate 
heads all that pertained to each •^^^■i vhkh 
he mentions. He collected hia materials 
firom numerous writers, of whom he cites a 
great number ; but he also daima the merit 
of being an original observer. Men who are 
fond of money and ambitions, he says, will 
blame him for occupying bimg«*lf with such 
pursuits, whe» he might have acquired dis- 
tinction and wealth; but he preferred ob- 
serving the nature of animals to being num- 
bered among the great and the rich. The work 
contains manj fiiibuloos stories, tfaoogh the 
author sometimes expresses his disbelief of 
them, and, in other cases, leaves the matter 
to the judgment of the reader. Gesner states 
that .£lian has often merely paraphrased 
Oppian; and, in many cases, the text of 
C^pian may be amended by a comparison 
with .SUan. 

The first edition of the ** History of Ani- 
mals" appeared in the e^tion of all the 
works of ^lian by Conrad Gesner, Zurich, 
1556, foL A new edition by Abr. Gronovius 
was printed at London by Bowyer, 1744, 
2 vols. 4to. The edition of J. G. Schneider 
appeared at Leipxig, 1784, 2 vok. 8va 
Schneider, whose acquirements qualified him 
to be a good editor of the ^^ History of Ani- 
mals," left materials for a critical editicm of 
this work, which appeared at Jena, by Fr. 
Jacobs, 1832, 2 vols. 8va 

Vossius and others have maintained that 
the author of this book lived after the anthor 
of the " Various History ;" but there is no 
proof for this assertion, and the internal evi- 
dence derived from the two works is in 
favour of their being by one hand. 

Twenty extant letters are attributed to 
^lian, entitled *£« r&y AZXiovou &ypo««uc£r 
•E»«rroX«i', or " A Selection from the rustic 
Epistles of ^Uan." They are imaginary 
letters, written in the names of Athenian 
husbandmen, and are of the class of those 
rhetorical essays which are of no value. 
They were first published by Aldus Manu- 
tius, in the collection of Greek L.ettenL 
Venice, 1499, 4ta 

Among Elian's lost works are at least 
three books on "Providence" (Hepl Tipomiat), 
which are cited by Suidas and Eustathius ; 
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and a treatise on the ** Manifestations of the 
Deity " (Jltpl B^t&y 'Zy€pytt&¥\ which may he 
the same as the work on Providence. In this 
work he attacked the Epicureans; and the 
same sect apparently is alluded to in a passage 
of his " Various History" (viL 44.), in which 
he contrasts the elephant, who' adores the 
gods, with men who douht " their exist- 
ence ; or, if they admit their existence, douht 
if the gods concern themselves ahont human 
affairs." There is also* attributed to him an 
invective against Gynnis, or " an effeminate 
man," by whom Elagabalus was probably in- 
tended. It is hardly necessary to remark 
that it was not written in the lifetime of the 
person who is abused, a &ct which also ap- 
pears from Philostratus. (Fabricius, BiUioth, 
Grac. V. 609.) G. L. 

JELIA'NUS, ME'CCIUS (Al;Uai^iJ» M^jc- 
icios), a physician of Rome, who lived in the 
second century after Christ Galen calls 
him the oldest of his tutors {De Ther. ad 
Pan^kiL init tom. xiv. p. 299., if this treatise 
is genuine), and always speaks of him with 
respect His father, also, would appear to 
have been a physician, as Galen speaks of his 
making an abridgment of his anatomical 
writings. {De Dissect Muse, init tom. xviii. 
p. ii. p. 927. ed. Kiihn.) In the same place 
Galen praises his work on the anatomy of the 
muscles ; and in another (I>e Ther. loco cit) 
he tells us that he placed g^reat reliance in 
the Theriaca, which he used during the 
prevalence of an epidemic in Italy with great 
effect, both as a preservative against the 
disease, and also as a means of curing those 
who were attacked by it He seems to have 
gained great reputation by these cures, as 
Abu-1-fan^ mentions the same anecdote 
(^Hist Dynast p. 77.), with merely this va- 
riation in the circumstances, that he says the 
disease broke out at Antioch, instead of in 
Italy. W. A. G. 

^LIA'NUS TA'CTICUS (AUtaySs Tcuc- 
ruc6s) is the author of a work ** On the 
Ordering of Battles " (n«pl ^rpaenrt^&v rd^twy 
*EWiivuc&y)f in one book, which consists of 
fifty-three chapters. The author states in his 
dedication to the emperor Hadrian, that he 
had been well instructed in Greek military 
tactics, but that he was not acquainted with 
the Roman system : he also says that he was 
decided to write this treatise by a conversa- 
tion which he had with the Emperor Nerva 
at the house of Frontinus (the author of the 
** Strategematica"), at Formise. It is there- 
fore venr easy to distinguish this JSlian fh>m 
the author of the " Various History," with 
whom he has been oiten confounded. The 
title of the work of iElian, as given by 
Robortellus, in his edition, Venice, 1552, 4to, 
is TLepl "Xrpaeniyutwv rd^ectv *E,W7itnKuu (" On 
the Militwy Tactics of the Greeks"), a title 
which corresponds to the contents of the 
work, though it does not appear certain that 
the word 'EWnfuc&if is in the MSS. In the 
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MSS. and in the old editions, the author's 
name is written simply .Mianus, and not 
Claudius JElianus, as m the latest editions. 

^lian is quoted by the emperor Leo in his 
treatise on tactics, and also by Constantine 
Porphyrogennetus. In this work the author 
states that he will treat on naval tactics also ; 
but this treatise has not yet been found. 

The first edition of the Latin translation of 
.£lian, which was made by Theodore of 
Thessalonica, appeared at Rome, 1487, 4to, 
together with Vegetius, Frontinus, and Mo- 
destus; and this edition is also found sepa- 
rately. The first edition of the Greek text 
was that of Paris, 1532, 8vo ; but this was 
much surpassed by the edition of F. Robor- 
tellus, Venice, 1552, 4to. This edition con- 
tains both a new Latin version by Robortellus, 
and the version of Theodore, together with 
many cuts. The treatise on tactics is also 
contained in Gesner's edition of Claudius 
.£lianus. A usefhl edition of Elian's " Tac- 
tics " appeared at Leyden, printed by L. El- 
zevir, 1613, 4to. 

There are German, French, Italian, and 
English versions of the *' Tactics." It was 
translated into English hj Captain John 
Bingham, London, 1616, foho, wiUi a dedica- 
tion to Prince Charles, which is dated by the 
translator, ♦* fW)m my garrison at Woudri- 
chem, in Holland." The translator says in 
his pre&ce, that ** JEliaja. hath in a small 
volume so expressed the arte (military), that 
nothing is more short, nothing more linked 
together in coherence of precepts, and yet 
distinguished by such variety, that idl motions 
requisite or to be used in a battaile are fully 
expressed therein." The translation is •* il- 
lustrated with figures throughout, and notes 
upon the chapter of the ordinary motions of 
the phalange." This edition only contains 
notes on the first twenty-nine chapters. 
There is added to it the exercise military of 
the English in the service of the Estates of 
the United Provinces in the Low Countries, 
** by the order of that great general, Maurice 
of Nassau, Prince of Orange," &c. The 
translator published a second edition of part 
of this translation under the following title : 
** The Art of embattailing an Anny, or the 
second Part of JElian*s Tacticks, containing 
the Practice of the best Generals of all An- 
tiquitie, concerning the Forms of Battailes, 
&c ; by Captaine John Bingham." London, 
foL 1631. The author calls this his '* last 
endeavours upon .£lian." This volume be- 
gins with the thirtieth chapter, and it contains 
valuable notes on all the chapters, firom the 
thirtieth to the last, and also cuts to illustrate 
the text and the notes. The margin of the 
notes in both editions contains references to 
other Greek and Latin writers on military 
matters and to the historians, as Xenophon, 
Polybius, Arrian, Appian, Polysenus, Vege- 
tius, Leo, and others. Altogether this trans- 
lation is a very nseflil book for those who 
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wish to understand the military tenm of the 
Greek writers and their ordering of battles. 
The Tactics were translated by Lord Dillon, 
London, 1814, 4to. (Fabricius, ^»6/tb<ft. Gfrac, 
▼. 622.) O. L. 

iEXIUS ARISTI'DES. [Aribtides.] 
-ffi'LlUS DIONY'SIUS. [Dionysius,] 
JE'LIUS DONATUS. [Donatus.] 
JE'LIUS PROMOTUS (AtMoj np6fu,rros), 
an ancient physician of Alexandria, the au- 
thor of several Greek medical works still 
existing in manuscri[>t in various libraries oi 
Europe. His date is uncertain. Villoison 
(^Anecd, Gr, torn. iL p. 179. note 1.) says that 
he lived alter the time of Pompey, that is, in 
the first century before Christ ; while others 
consider him to be much more ancient, and 
Choulant, on the contrary, places him in the 
first century alter Christ. {Handb, der Buck- 
trkunde fur die Aeltere Medicin^ Leipzig, 
1841.) He is probably the person mentioned 
simply as ** JElius" by Galen (De Compel, 
Medicam, tec, Loca^ lib. iv. cap. 6. tom. xii. 
p. 730. ed. Kilhn). The prologue to one (tf his 
works, entitled Atnfofitp&y, or a ** Collection of 
Medi(»l FormulfB," together with some ex- 
tracts from it, consisting of recipes for pains 
in different parts of &e body, is found in 
Bona's "Tractatus de Scorbuto," Verona, 
1781, 4to. (p. 939, et seq.) and is reprinted 
by Kilhn, in his ** Additamenta ad Elench. 
Medicor. Vet k Jo. Alb. Fabricio exhibit" 
Leipzig, 1826. Fabricius mentions another of 
his works, entitled *Iarpuc&, ^ucrtica, koX 'Ai^i- 
waOrrrucd, ** On Medicine, Natural Philosophy, 
and Antipathies,*' an extract from which was 
sent bj Ruhnken to Schneider, so Aill of ab- 
surdities, says the latter, (Prsfat in Nicand. 
Alexiph, p.xix.)as to be not worth publishing. 
(Praefat in Nicand. Ther. p. xi.) A few 
fhiements from another of his works, entitled 
n«pl *lo96\wy Kcd Ari\ifnipi»if ^opfuiKwVf ** On 
Venomous Animals and Poisonous Drugs," 
are inserted by Mercuriali in his " Varise Lec- 
tiones.'* (lib. iiu cap. 4.) He also several 
times quotes it in his work ** De Venenis et 
Morbis Venenosis," (lib. i. cap. 16., lib. ii. cap. 
2.) from which specimens it appears (lib. iii. 
cap. 4.) among other things, that he agreed 
with ^lian, (On Animalsj lib. vi. cap. 20.) 
Apollodorus, (Plin. Hist Nat lib. xi. cap. 
80.) and Nicander, (7%«r. v. 769, &c.) in 
dividing scorpions into nine species. (Chou- 
kint and Kiihn, loois cit) W. A. G. 

JELNOTH, a monk of the twelfth century, 
author of a lif^ of St Canute the Martyr, a 
contemporary king of Denmark. In the | 
dedication to this work, ^Inoth states that 
he was bom at Canterbury in England, but 
had lived for twenty-four years in Denmark, 
where he was a monk, or, as Resenius sup- 
poses, prior of the convent of St Canute m 
Odense. The work is dedicated to King 
Nicholas, who reigned from 1105 to 1134, 
but appears to have been written in the reign 
of his predecessor Eric ; from which it is 
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eoijectnredby Bartholinus, whose suppositxm 
is supported b^ Langebek, that 1 109 is the 
date of the dedication, which will Hx. the time 
of .£bioth's migration to Denmark at 1085. 
This is the period about which he relates 
that St Cai^ute removed to that country the 
relics of St Alban, the English martyr, with 
the idea, it is supposed, of removing with it 
the good fortune of England ; and .£lnotk 
very probably accompanied the sacred deposit. 
Canute himself became a martyr in the churdi 
which he erected to receive the remains of 
the English one. 

There have been many editions of the ** His- 
tona Ortns, Vitse, et Passionis S. Cannti,** 
by .Sllnoth. The first (Copenhagen, 1602, 
8vo.), published by Hvitfeld, the Daniah 
chronicler, is very inaccurate, and does not 
contain a single note, though Fabricius states 
the contrary m his ** Bibhotheca MedisB La- 
tinitatis." The second, with notes by Memr- 
sius (Copenhagen, 1631, 4to.), is still more 
inaccurate ; Imt was reprinted with all its 
fiiults by Lami, as an appendix to Meiir^ 
sius*s ** Historia Danica" (Florence, 1746). 
The first correct edition was by Sollerius, 
in the " Acta Sanctorum" of the Bollandista, 
under the date of the 10th of July ; the second, 
by Bircherod, in the ** Monumenta Cimbrica'' 
of Westphalius ; and the third, by Langebek, 
in the ** Scriptores Rerun Danicarom Medii 
^vL" iELnoth's Life of St Canute is con- 
sidered by Langebek to be of great value as 
written by a contemporary, and abounding 
in incidental information. The style is cen- 
sured as rhapsodical, occasionally ungram- 
matical, and generally difficult ; but these 
were Ihults which JElnoth had in common 
with most of the writers of the age. (Lange- 
bek, Scriptores JRemm Damcarum Medii ^vi, 
iii. 325 — 390, &c. ; Acta Sanctomm, July, 
iil 118 — 148. ; Worm, ForsCa tUet Lexicon 
over Danskcj Norske og Istandske Ettrde 
Moend, i. 13.) T. W. 

^LRED. [AiLRED.] 

AELST, EVERT VAN, a Dutch painter, 
bom at Delft, in 1602, who was ver^ eminent 
in his line. He painted principally inanimate 
objects and still life, — as dead birds, dead 
game, vessels of gold and silver, and the 
various implements of war. A very &vonrite 
subject with him was a brace or two of 
partridges suspended upon a nail, painted 
upon a light ground. His pictures are con- 
spicuous for an exquisite finish and a beau- 
tiful colouring, are very rare, and command 
high prices. He died in 1658. Although 
his works were excellent, he was surpassed 
by his nephew and scholar, Willem van 
Aelst, B. N. W. 

AELST, NICOLAS VAN, an engraver 
and printseller, bom at Brussels in 1526. In 
1550 he seems to have been established as a 
printseller in Rome, where he remained until 
his death, which happened about the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. Heine- 
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ken lias given a list of the principal works 
which were engraved or published by this 
artist Those from his own graver are of 
very ordinary pretensions, and comparatively 
few, and he generally omitted the names of 
the artists who engraved his plates for him, 
merely publishing his own name with the 
word farmU following it In 1589 he pub- 
lished a portrait of Pope Sixtus V.- engraved 
by Ambrosio Brambilla, marked A, B. AicoL 
voH Adstformis; he published also a large 
print in folio, of the grand picture by Giulio 
Romano, now in the Dresden gallery, oi the 
Virgin washing the infimt Jesus in a bath, 
which he marked JRafa, Ur. inv. Nicolo van 
AeUtformU. He published also several large 
prints from the designs of Antonio Tempests. 
Of his own enpavings may be mentioned a 
print of Cupid and Psyche after Giulio 
Romano in 1554 ; and one of Venus and 
Adonis, 'alter Teodoro Ghigi. (Heineken, 
DicUonnaire des ArUsteSy A-c.) R. N. W. 

AELST, PAUL VAN. [Koek.] 

AELST, WILLEM VAN, painted the 
same class of subjects as his uncle Evert 
vaD> Aelst, by whom he was instructed. He 
excelled also in fruit and flowers, which he 
represented with extraordinary skilL He 
was the son of Jan van Aelst, a notary, and 
was bom also at Delft, in 1620. He first 
tried his fortune in France, where he re- 
mained four years. He afterwards spent 
seven years in Italy, principally in Florence, 
where his pictures attracted great notice, 
and where he was known as Gugliehno 
d'Odlanda. The then grand duke of Tus- 
cany was a great admirer of his works, and 
as a mark of esteem he presented him with 
a chain and medal of gold. Several of Van 
Aelst's pictures of fhiit, flowers, and still 
life, &C. are still preserved in the Pitti 
gallery at Florence. In 1656 he returned 
to Delft ; but he settled ultimately at Am- 
sterdam, where he experienced the greatest 
encouragement, and received very high prices 
for his works. Van Aelst married his maid- 
servant, by whom he had three children. 
He died in 1679. (Houbraken, Sckoubitrg der 
Nederlandsche Konst-SckUders, &c. ; Wever- 
man, Levena-BeKhryvingen der Nederlandsche 
Konst-Schilders, &c. ; Descamps, La Vie des 
Peintres Fiamands, &c.) R. N. W. 

^MI'LIA, a vestal virgin, who, when the 
sacred fire was extinguished, and she was 
condemned to die for her negligence in watch- 
ing it, rekindled the embers miraculously by 
throwing her veil over them. (Dionysius Halic. 
Antiq, iL 68.; Valerius fiiaximus, i. 1. s. 7.) 

W B D 

^MI'LIA JULIA'NA, countess of 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, was a daughter of 
Albert Frederic, count of Barby, and was 
bom on the 19th of August, 1637. In 1665 
she married Albert Anton, count of Schwarz- 
burgh-Rudolstadt : she died on the 2d of 
December, 1 706. She was a woman of great 
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piety and benevolence, and in her leisure 
hours she occupied herself with composing 
spiritual poems, many of which were sub- 
sequently incorporated in the hynm-books 
used in the Protestant churches of Saxony 
and Thuringia. These hymns are charac- 
terised by a feeling of pure piety and good 
sense ; but their poetical merit is very small, 
and many of them are not much better than 
ordinary prose. The versification is tolerably 
good. 

As the countess published her poems ano- 
nymously, the authorship of some of them 
became, after her death, the subject of some 
dispute, and several of them were ascribed to 
G. M. Pfefferkom, of Tanna. One coUection 
of the sacred songs of the countess was pub- 
lished in her lifetime, under the title ** Tiig- 
liche Morgen, — Mittags, — und Abendopfer," 
Rudolstadt, 1699 ; and another appeared after 
her death, under the title ** GeistUcher Brautr 
schmuck der Frenndin des Lammes," Ru- 
dolstadt, 1714. (Wolff; Encychpadie der 
Deutschen NatunuUiUeratur, i. p. 25.) L. S. 

iEMIXIA TERTIA, daughter of .Smilius 
PauUus L wife of Scipio Afhcanus L and 
mother of Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi. 
She iras celebrated for her conjugal affection 
and prudence, and for her wealth and splen- 
dour, both as the wife and widow of the elder 
Africanus. On her death, her grandson by 
adoption, Scipio Africanus (^milianus) II., 
bestowed her dowry, plate, and jewels on his 
mother Papiria, who afterwards appeared at 
the . public festivals with the same pomp 
as .£milia had displayed. (Polybius, xxxii. 
12. ; Valerius Maximus, vL 7. s.' 1.) 

W. B. D. 

EMILIA TERTIA, third daughterof Lu- 
cius ^milius Panllus IL From her lips iBmi- 
lius received the first fkvorable omen of his 
victory over Perseus, king of Macedonia. On 
returning from the comitia, JEmilius found 
his dauji^hter weepmg; and, taking her in his 
arms, inquired the cause of her sorrow. 
** Know you not," she replied, *♦ that Per- 
seus" (a fkvourite dog) "is dead?" Her 
fiither exclaimed, ** I accept the omen," and 
entered hopefully on his war with Perseus. 
(Plutarch, ^milius PavUuSy c 10.; Cicero, I>e 
Divin, I 46. 108.) W. B. D. 

MMThlA GENS, (originally, and in in- 
scriptions, written AIMl'LIA,) one of the 
most ancient patrician houses in Rome. From 
the name of one of its oldest fiunilies — the 
** Mamerci " — it appears to have been of Oscan 
descent ; " Mamers " being, according to Fes- 
tus, ** the Oscan appellation of Mars." Plu- 
tarch, however, in his life of Numa, (c. 8. 2 1.) 
says that the ^milii were a Sabine, that is, 
a Sabellian, family. Festus and Plutarch 
concur in makingMamercus, the son of Pytha- 
goras, the founder of the Emilia Gens, which 
reckoned also among its mythic ancestors the 
usurper Amulius, the brother of Numitor, 
king of Alba, and an ^mylus, a son of As- 
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canius. The JEmilii dated their cornle ina- 
ffistraciefl from the consalship of L. iEjnuliiu 
Mflunercos, b. c. 484. Among the muneroiu 
families of the iEmilii were the following: — 



1. Barbula. 

2. Buca. 

S. LepiduB. 

4. Lepidna Porcina. 

5. IMbkoer. 



6. Mamercus, or 

Mamercinus. 

7. Papua. 

8. Paulina. 

9. Scauma. 
10. Regillna. 



EMILIA. 

Of these the moat remarkable were — 

1. LepidL 3. PapL 

2. MamercL 4. ScanrL 
Some of the ff'-'^ili*, for insta]iee,thePaaIli, 

are better known by their ^tile appellatioQ, 
and are accordingly placed m thia work imder 
.^Mi'Lius. For the remainder see the re- 
apectiye heads Lepidus, Mamxbcob, Papus* 

SOAUBUS. 



JEMI'LII PAULLI. 

(1.) M. JEmflios L. F. L.N. ftuniu. 
Coi.B.C.a(». Mag. Eq. 801. 

(2.) M. fmilloi M. F. L. N. Panllas. 
Cm. »i o. 9M. 

n 

(3.) L. AmUliu M. F. M. N. PauUiu, 

C<M. B. a 219. 216. 

(Slain at Canns, b. o. 316.) 

II 



<4.) L. iEmUliu L. F. M. N. PauHiu Macedonicus. 
Cot. B. c. 182. 168. Cenaor 164. 



CM Papfaria^ 4. of C. Fftpfarlus Maao. 

( .B.C. 



P. Cora. Sdjkio 
Afirlcaaas L 



(6.) BIder ion 

adopted by 

Q. FbMiu Maximal, 



, Fablui Maxlmui 



(7.) Younger ion 

adopted by 
P. Cora. Sciplo, 

•ODOf 

Africanui I. 
became 
P. Cora. Sciplo JEmilianua. 
(The deatroyer of Carthage.) 



W 



Jfe*i 



family and I 



B unknown. 



(U.) Blder aon, 

agedU, 

died 

Sdari after 

the triumph of 

hli (hther. 



• B.o. 167. - 



(12.) Younger ion, 

died ' 
6 dayi before 
the triumph of 
hU (kther. 



(13.) L. JEmillui M. F. Q. N. FauUui. 
Co*. B.C. 50. 



iEmilia 



m. 
Q. iEUui Tubero. 



.) JEmiUs. 
Secunda. 



(»«: 



'eitlau 



. Pordui 



siuaCato, 
•on of 
M. Pordua Cato^ 
Cenior. 



(14.) Paollua JBraiUoa L. F. M. M. Lepidat. 
Cos. luflbct B. c. 84. 
(15.) L. .£miUu« L. F. FauUos. 

COI.A.D. 1. 



The .£milii shared the surname of Scauma 
with the AureUa Oens. (Schol. vetus, Hor. 
Serm, i. iiL 48. Scaurum pravia fhltum maid 
talis $ and Plin. H. iV. xi. 105. (45.) Sillig. 
edn.) Although, like the Lepidi, the .Smilil 
Scauri were patricians, they attained to dis- 
tinction at a comparatiyely late period. In 
the war with Antiochns the Great, b. c. 120, 
a L. .£milius Scaurus held a subordinate 
command under the Roman admiral ^milius 
Regillus. W. B. D. 

iEMILIA'NUS (caUed also JEMILIUS), 
a physician, confessor, and martyr; who, 
durinff the Arian persecution of the Vandals 
in Africa, in the reign of Aunneric (a.d. 
477-484), was put to death with most horrible 
tortures. His memory is celebrated by the 
Roman church on the sixth of December, 
by the Greek church on the seventh. {Mar- 
tyroL Rom. ed. Baron ; Victor Vitensis, De 
PersecuL Vandal,^ v. i., with Ruinart's notes, 
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Paris, 8TO., 1694 ; Baooins, Nomaidator Sanc' 
torum Profeniane Medieonpiu) W. A. G. 

iEMILIA'NUS {Al/juXtayos), a natiye of 
NicsBa, and writer of epigrams. The time in 
which he lired, and the circumstances of his 
life, are unknown. Three of his epigrams 
are preserved in the" Anthologia Grsca" (viL 
623. ix. 218. and 756.). L. & 

iEMILIA'NDS, ALEXANDER or 
ALEXANDRrNUS, prefect of Egypt in the 
reigns of Valerianus and Gallienns. A sedi- 
tion at Alexandria, originating in a quarrel 
between a aoldier and a townsman, about a 
pair of shoes, led to his elevation to the purple. 
His seizure of the public granaries enabled 
ff'imilianns to secure the obedience of his pro- 
vince, and to distress Rome itself. His brief 
administration was marked with vigour ; and 
having cleared the Thebaid of marauders, he 
was projecting, at the time of his death, an 
expedition against some more distant tribes. 
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whom the Augastan biographer callg the 
** Indl'* But he was defeated by Theodotns, 
the lieutenant of Gallienus, and, by the com- 
numd of that emperor, strangled in a dungeon. 
The rebellion of .£milianus took place about 
the year A. D. 263. (Trebellius PoUio, GiU- 
lieni, 4. ; TWmnto Tyrannic 21.) W. B. D 

JEMILIA'NUS, MARCUS (or CAIUS) 
JULIUS JEMI'LIUS, was bom m Maureta* 
nia, about the year a. d. 208, of humble parent- 
age. He was goyemor of Pannonia and Moesia 
in the reign of Gallus, and in ▲. d. 258, after 
repulsing the Goths from the Illyrian pro- 
vinces, and driving them beyond the Da- 
nube, was saluted ** Emperor," on the field of 
battle, by his own soldiers. JEmiUanus pro- 
ceeded by rapid marches to Italy, and in the 
neighbourhood of Interamna in Umbria en- 
countered the imperial legions. His offer of 
double pay to deserters induced the soldiers 
of Gallus to compare the sloth and cowardice 
of the emperor with the valour and conduct 
of his lieutenant, and they put Gallus and his 
son Volusianus to death. The election of 
iBmilianus was confirmed by the senate ; and 
medals, some of whidb are extant, were 
struck, representing fflmilianns with the style 
and attrilmtes of ** Hercules the Conqueror," 
of " Mars the Avenger," and of ^ Apollo the 
Preserver" of the empire. But JEmiUanus 
was not allowed to reign more than four 
months. When on the point of contesting 
the empire with Valerianus, the lieutenant dP 
Gallus, who had been elected emperor by 
the legions of Rheetia and Noricum, he was 
murdered by his own soldiers in the camp 
at Spoletum, a.d. 254. Victor the youn^r, in 
his " Epitome," says, indeed, that ^«milianus 
died a natural dei^ and Eutropius does not 
mention his assassination. (Anrelius Victor, 
2>« CtBsaribua, xzxi ; Victor, Epitome, xxxi ; 
Zonaras, xii 21,22.; Eutropius, iz. 6.; Zo- 
smms, i. 25, 26.) W. B. D. 

iEMIXIUS HISP A'NUS, an ancient vete- 
rinary surgeon, whose date is unknown, and 
of whose works nodiing exists but a few 
fhigments, inserted in the collection entitled 
** VeterinarisB MediciniB Libri Duo," pub- 
lished first, in a Latin translation, Paris, folio, ' 
1530, by J. Ruellius, and afterwards in Greek 
by Simon Grynseus, Basle, 4to. 1537. W.A.G. 

^MI'LIUS, JULIUS CORDUS. a Roman 
historian, who lived in the reign of Maximi- 
anus (A.D. 287). (Jul. Capitolinus, Gcrdianua 
Junior, 21. Macrinus, 1.) W. B. D. 

iEMI'LIUS, LUCIUS MAMERCUS, 
consul for the first time in b.c. 484, and 
tiie first of the Gens iEmilia who obtained 
the consulship, or, as it was then called, the 
priBtorate. He was elected immediately after 
the condemnation of Spurius Cassius, and, 
with his colleague Kseso Fabius, was an ardent 
champion of the oligarchy. He was, accord- 
ing to Dionysius, from whom, however, Livy 
diners, completely defeated by the Volscians 
of Antinm, and from shame at hif ill success 
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remained in the camp until the expiration of 
his magistracy. In his second consulship 
(b. c. 478) he gained an important victory 
over the Veientines and their Etruscan al- 
lies, but was refrised a triumph by the senate. 
In his third consulship he was the opponent 
of the tribune Genucius (b. c. 473) in the 
civil disturbances which were terminated in 
the year following by the first Publilian law. 
[VoLERo, PiTBimus.] Subsequently, how- 
ever, a change must have taken place in the 
political opinions or interests of .Smilius, 
since in b. c. 467 he was the advocate of a 
revival of the Agrarian law of Sp. Cassius. 
(Dionysius Halic, Antiq, viii. ix. ; Livy, iL 
42—64.) W.B.D. 

^MI'LIUS, LUCIUS PAULLUS L, con- 
sul in B.C. 219 with M. Livius Saiinator. 
[Lrvius, Saunator.] .Smilius was sent 
by the senate against Demetrius of Pharos, 
who had governed lUyricum for the Romans, 
and, subsequently, revolted from them. He 
speedily reduced Dimalum,one of the strongest 
of the Illyrian towns on the mainland, and 
compelled the island of Pharos to surrender, 
and Demetrius to fly to the king of Mace- 
donia, Philip V. The triumph of JSmilius 
was <k remarkable splendour; yet, according 
to the accounts which Livy followed, he was 
accused of appropriating some portion dT the 
spoils of Blyricum, and tried on this charge. 
He was however acquitted ; and in b. c. 216 
was a^;ain raised to the consulate, by the aris- 
tocratical party, who dreaded the temerity of 
Terentius Varro, consul in the same year. 
In the art of war ^milius was the scholar of 
Fabius Cunctator, and wished to avoid an en- 
gagement with HannibaL But he commanded 
only on alternate days, and could not control 
the rashness of his colleague. At the battle 
of CannsB JEmilius conmianded the right 
wing, and, after iUfilling the part both of 
a good officer and a gallant soldier, ref^ised 
to fly, and died on the field of battle. In 
B.C. 215-14 his sons, Lucius, Marcus, and 
Quintus, exhibited games in honour of his 
memory, which lasted three days, and at 
which twenty-two pair of gladiators were ex- 
hibited. iEmilius had been both augur and 
pontifex; and an example of his relieious 
zeal and fearless character is given by Vale- 
rius Maximus. In his consulship, but whe- 
ther in his first or second is uncertain, the 
senate passed a decree for the suppression of 
foreign religions, and the destruction of the 
Isiae and Scrapie temples. But when no one 
was found amonff the workmen hardy enough 
to begin the wok of demolition, iEjinilius Itud 
aside his consular robes, and, arming himself 
with an axe, broke the doors of one of those 
Egyptian temples. (Polybius, iiL 16 — ^20. 
106 — 117. ; Livy, xxii. 35 — 50. ; Valerius 
Blaximus, i. 3. 8. 3.) W. B. D. 

^MFLIUS, LUCIUS PAULLUS II., 
and after his conquest of Perseus, Macedonicus, 
son of iBmilius PauUus I. He was bom about 
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B. c. 229, since in b. c. 168, he was more tban 
sixty yean of age. uShnilius was early dis- 
tinguished for his talents, his indnstry, and 
his grave and earnest character. He applied 
himself, however, to the study of neither law 
nor eloquence, at that time Uie only paths to 
civil eminence at Rome, and his genius for 
war developed itself slowly. His first public 
employment was that of a commissioner in 
the settlement of a colony at Croton. (b. c. 
194.) His first magistracy was the curule 
sedileship (B. c 193), which he obtained in 
preference to twelve competitors, all of whom. 
It is said, were afterwards consuls. In b. c. 
191, ^milius was one of the six praetors, and 
obtained Hispania Ulterior, or the " Further 
Spain," for his province. Although he was 
at first unfortunate, and his army was nearly 
cut off, he remained in that province as prae- 
tor and proprsetor, (Livy calls him pro- 
consul, xxxviL 46.) until the year b.c. 189, 
when he retrieved his former disaster b^ 
completely defeating the Lusitanians. His 
victory was followed by a triumph, and seems 
to have put an end to a general revolt of 
the Spanish peninsula. In the same year 
uSSmihus was one of ten commissioners for 
settling the affairs of Asia after the first 
submission of Antiochus the Great In b.c. 
187, the name of iBmilius appears in the op- 
position to the proconsul Manlius, who claimed 
a triumph for his successes in Galatia. In 
B. c. 182, ^milius, after being twice, or, ac- 
cording to Aurelius Victor, thrice rejected, 
was elected consul; and, in the next year, as 
proconsul, he reduced to obedience and tri- 
umphed over the Ingaunians, a Ligurian tribe 
at the foot of the maritime Alps. Between 
his first and second consulate must be placed 
the admission of ^milius into the college of 
augurs. In this office he was distinguished 
for his application to the science of augury, 
and for his scrupulous observance ci its 
minutest precepts and ceremonies. After 
his first consulship JEmilius was more than 
once a candidate for the office, but, until 
B. c. 168, without success. His leisure was 
employed in the education of his children, 
whom he carefolly instructed in Greek litera- 
ture and science, as well as in the laws and 
religion of Rome, and in all martial and 
athletic exercises. His care procured him 
the appellation of ^ the kindest father '* in 
Rome. The first wife of ^milius was Pa- 
piria, daughter of Papirius Maso, consul in 
B.C. 231. The sons of this marriage were 
adopted by the Fabian and Cornelian houses, 
the elder son becoming Q. Fabius Maximns 
ffimilianus, adoptive grandson of Fabius Cunc- 
tator, and the younger, P. Cornelius Scipio 
iBmilianus, adoptive grandson of the elder 
Africanus, and himself subsequently the con- 
queror of Carthage, ^milius afterwards di- 
vorced Papiria, and had two sons by a second 
marriage. His wife survived him, but both 
his sons died in boyhood. The daughters of 
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i£miliu8 and Papiria married, one a son of 
M. Cato the elder, and the other JEUaa, Tn- 
hero. A third daughter, iEmilia Tertia, is 
mentioned by Cicero and Plutarch as a child 
at the time of the war with Perseos. In the 
year b. c. 168, the people and the senate, who 
were weary of the protraction of the Mace- 
donian war, chose ^milius consul for the 
second time. Sfindful of their former rf*jec- 
tion of him, iEmilius declared to the eomitiR 
that he owed them no thanks ; for tiiat when 
he solicited the fasces he wanted an army, 
whereas now the army wanted a genermL 
Before he crossed the Ionian sea, .&niliua 
obtained an exact report of the positicMi, re- 
sources, and alliances of Perseus, and made 
some improvements in the discipline of the 
legions. His actual campaign was very short. 
By forcing the passes of Mount Ohrmpus 
in the rear of the Macedonian army, i^nilius 
drove Perseus firom his intrenched camp on 
the banks of the Enipens, and forced him to 
take refuge under the walls of Pydna. The 
bat^e of Pydna, which brought to an end the 
kingdom of Macedonia, was fought on the 22nd 
of June; and early in the following September 
Perseus was brought a prisoner to the Roman 
camp. .Smilins remained in Macedonia, as 
proconsul, until the end of b. c. 167. In the 
summer of that year he visited the principal 
cities of northern Greece and Peloponnesus, and 
especially the temples at Olympia and DelphL 
At the latter sanctuary he found columns 
prepared for the statues of Perseus, and com- 
manded statues of himself to be placed apoo 
them instead. On his return to Macedonia, 
iEmilius repaired to Amphipolis, where he had 
appointed the delegations of the Grecian states 
to meet him, and settled, with the assistance of 
ten commissioners flrom Rome,the new division, 
tribute, and administration of Macedonia. He 
embarked, towards the end of the year, from 
Oricum in Epirus, for Italy; but his departure 
was marked by an act of fidthless and wanton 
cruelty. The treasures of Perseus had been 
reserved for the state ; and to recompense the 
soldiers, Epirus was given up to them ; and, in 
one day, by the command or connivance of 
^milius, seventy towns were sacked, and 
1 50,000 of their inhabitants enslaved. .£mi- 
lius, however, was not enriched by the trea- 
sures which passed through his hands, and 
after his death his estate was found to be in- * 
sufficient to pay off his wife's dowry. His 
triumph was opposed by his own soldiers, 
who complained, through their tribune Servius 
Galba, of his rigorous discipline, and his par- 
simony in remuneration; and when his tri- 
umph was finally granted, it was clouded by 
the death of his sons, one of whom expired 
five days before, and the other three days after, 
its celebration. He told the people, when 
giving them, as was usual, an account of his 
achievements, that after such unexampled 
prosperity, reverses must come, and rejoiced 
that calamity had follen on his house rather 
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than on his country. The triumph of Emilias 
lasted three days, from sunrise to sunset; the 
most memorable spectacle was Perseus him- 
self; the most permanent effect was, that from 
this year, in consequence of the wealth derived 
from its proTinces, Italy was exempt frx>m all 
taxation for nearly a century and hall The 
last public office of .Smilius was the censor- 
ship. (b.c. 164.) He died in b.c. 160, and 
was borne to the funeral pyre on the shoulders 
of Illyrians, Spaniards, and Macedonians re- 
sident in Rome. Among the exhibitions at 
the frmeral games in honour of JEmilius was 
thatofthe**Adelphi" of Terence. (Plutarch, 
^miUtts PavUus; Livy, xxxiy. — ^xL; Appian, 
Macedonica, fr. 17.; Polybius, xviii. — xxxii. ; 
Aurelius Victor, De Viris JUustribus, Ivi.) 

W.B.D. 

^MI'LIUS, LUCIUS REGILLUS, prsetor 
in 190. B. a He commanded the Roman navy 
in the war with Antiochus the Great, king of 
Syria. After rejecting the overtures of that 
kmg for peace, he defeated the Syrian fleet 
off the promontory of Myonnesus on the 
coast of Ionia. He subsequently compelled 
Phocsea to surrender; and although he could 
not at first restrain his Rhodian allies from 
plunder, he honourably observed the condi- 
tions of the treaty In 189, iBmilius cele- 
brated a splendid naval triumph. (Livy,xxxvii. 
4—58.; Floras, ii. 8. s. 12.) W. B. D. 

iBMIXIUSMACER. [Maceb,Licinius.] 

JEMI'LIUS, MAMERCUS MAMER- 
CI'NUS, after repeatedly serving with dis- 
tinction as consufsur tribune, was appointed 
dictator for the first time in b. c. 437, when 
an Etruscan army, under the King Lars 
Tolumnius, had appeared on the left bank of 
the Tiber. It was at the triumph of .Shni- 
lius that the legionary tribune, Cornelius 
Cossus, offered to Jupiter the " opima spolia " 
of Tolunmius. .^milius signalised his second 
dictatorship (in B. c. 433) by the .Slmilian 
censorian law, which abridged the term of 
the censor's office fh>m five years to eighteen 
months. (Livy, iv. 24. ix. 33, 34.) W. B. D. 

^MI'LIUS PAPINIA'NUS [Papini- 

ANUS.] 

^MI'LIUS PARTHENIA'NUS, aRoman 
historian, cited hj Vulcatius Callus, in his life 
of Avidius Cassius. He wrote probably in 
ihe reigns of Aurelius Antoninus and Cfom- 
modus. The title of his work seems to have 
been **I>e Tyrannidem affectantibus," or 
" De iis qui Tyrannidem affectarunt" (Vul- 
catius, in Avid. CcusiuSf 6.) W. B. D. 

^MFLIUS SURA, a chronologist, who 
treated ** on the years of the Roman people," 
** De Annis Populi Romani," quoted by Vel- 
leius Paterculus. (i. 6.) It is doubtful, however, 
whether the name should not be written Man- 
lius or Manilius Sura, whom Pliny the elder 
cites among the sources of the 8th, 10th, 17th, 
and two following books of his " Historia 
Waturalis." W. B. D. 

iBMIXIUS, TIBERIUS MAMERCF- 
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NUS, one of the five commissioners (qnin* 
que-viri mensarii) who, in b. c. 349, were 
appointed to relieve the distress of the Ro- 
man commons. They established their 
banks or tables in the forum, and offered 
in the name of the government to accom- 
modate all debtors, who had any remain- 
ing property or real security to offer, with 
read^ money on the most liberal terms. 
.£nulius was pnetor in 338, when the terms 
of the first peace with Samniom were dis- 
cussed in the senate ; and in b. c. 336 he was 
consul; and when the general discontents 
revived, he nominated his plebeian colleague 
Q. Publilius Philo, the proposer of the second 
Publilian laws, dictator. (Livy vii. 21. viii« 
2. 12, 13.) W. B. D. 

^'NE^ HENRFCUS, a mathematician 
and natural philosopher, was born atOldemar- 
dum in Friesland, on the 19th of August, 1743. 
His fiither designing to educate him as a mi- 
nister of the reformed religion, he was placed 
at the high school at Franeker ; but having 
devoted himself to the study of the mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy, particularly 
optics and mechanics, he abandoned all 
thoughts of the church, and contemplated 
supporting himself by the construction of 
optical instruments. An examination of one 
of Dollond's glasses having, however, con- 
vinced him of his deficiency in the skill re- 
quisite for such a business, he proceeded to 
Amsterdam in the year 1767, and maintained 
himself by giving private lessons in the ma- 
thematics. In 1769 he took his degree of 
doctor in philosophy at the university of 
Leyden, where his inaugural dissertation on 
freezing (de congelatione) gained him great 
credit, and first brought him into notice. 
Here he gave public lectures in the mathe- 
matics and natural philosopher, and from this 
period his reputation rapidly increased. 
Having been summoned to the Hague, be 
was employed on many conmiissions by the 
government, and sent to Paris for the purpose 
of deliberating with the scientific men of 
France and other countries upon a uniform 
standard of weights and measures ; subse- 
quently he filled the office of inspector of 
weights and measures, and was also appointed 
a member of the central committee of marine. 
His death took place in the year 1810. His 
principal works are — his ** Arithmetic ;** 
** Treatise on Hydrostatics; " " Description of 
£ckhard*s Hydraulic Wheel ;" and his " Ex- 
planation of the Tellurium of Adams,** pub- 
lished under the respective titles of ** Re- 
kenboek voor de Nederlandsche jeugd;" 
"Jets over de Water-weegkunde;" "Bes- 
chryving van het schefhid van Eckhard;" 
" Verklaring van het Tellurium van Adams ; " 
and his various reports to the government on 
scientific subjects. He ei^oyed a great re- 
putation amongst his countrymen; and his 
biographer Buys describes him as one whose 
head was not filled with the ideas of others, 
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like a liying encydopsBdiA, but wai replete 
with dioae lucid views upon mathematical and 
natural science which enabled him to en- 
lighten every subject upon which he touched. 
(Algemeene Konst-en Letter-Bode voor 1810, 
iL 289. ; id. voor 1811, L 133—187.) J. W. J, 

JENE'AS (AiVcfos) of Troy. In the le- 
gends about ^neas, as about most of the 
heroes of the Trojan war, we have to dis- 
tinguish the Homeric and the later traditions ; 
and in the case of JEneas we may perlu^ 
distingmsh a third version, which is given by 
Virgil in his ^neid. 

According to the Homeric poems, ^neas 
was the son of Anchises and Aphrodite 
(Venus), and a great-great-grandson of Tros, 
and, consequently, a near kinsman of Priam, 
who was himself a grandson of Tros. He 
was educated by Alcathous, the husband 
of his sister, and lived in his youth in Dar- 
danus, the city of his father. On one occa- 
sion, previous to his taking any part in the 
war, while he was tending his flocks on Mount 
Ida, he was attacked by Achilles, who chased 
him as flu- as Lymessus, where he was rescued 
by the interference of the gods. This event 
roused his warlike spirit, and he led his Dar- 
danians to the assistance of the Trojans, among 
whom henceforth he and Hector were the two 
most distinguished warriors. .£neas is viewed 
by Homer as even excelling Hector among 
the Trojans, and as equal to Achilles 
among the Greeks. He was the favourite of 
the gods on account of his piety and filial 
respect When his firiend Pandarus had 
Allien, iEneas fought with Diomedes to rescue 
the body of his firiend, and was thrown on 
the ground by his adversary. But Aphrodite 
covered him with her garment ; and when 
she also was wounded by Diomedes, Apollo 
carried him away to his temple in Pergamus, 
where his wounds were healed by the gods. 
In the mean time, the Greeks and Trojans 
fought about a phantom of ^neas, which 
Apollo had made for the purpose of deceiving 
them. On recovering from his wounds, 
^neas returned to the field of battle, and 
gave new proofs of his courage. In the great 
attack of the Trojans upon the wall near the 
ships ctf the Greeks, .£neas commanded the 
fourth host of the Trojans, and here he 
avenged the death of Alcatftous, (Enomans, 
and Aphareus, and then hastened to assist 
Hector, who had been struck down by Ajax. 
Subsequently he even ventured to fight with 
Achilles, and would have lost his life, if 
Poseidon (Neptune), although hostile to the 
Trojans, had not saved him, in order that 
the decree of destiny might be fdlfiHed, ac- 
cording to which ^neas and his offspring 
were to rule over the Trojans 

Thus far the history of JEneas is derived 
from Homer, who appears to have known 
nothing about his emigration to a foreign 
land, and of his establishing a new kingdom 
there. Homer rather suggests, as observed 
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by Strabo, that ^neas and his descendants 
ruled as the successors of Priam, at Troy. 
The author of the Homeric hymn on Aphro- 
dite, differs from the account of Homer, inas- 
much as he states that JEneta was educated by- 
nymphs on Mount Ida, and that he was not 
taken to his father until his fifth year ; and 
that then, at the request of his mother, it was 
given out that he was the son of a nymph. 

According to later traditions, JEneas was 
educated by the centaur Chiron, and assisted 
in carrying off Helen. In the Trojan war, 
he is described as inferior to Hector in courage 
and valour, but superior in prudence ; whence 
Hector is called the hand, and iE^eas the 
soul, of the Trojans. But he is, nevertheless, 
said to have slain twenty-eight of the enemy. 
He was married to Creusa, daughter of Priam 
and Hecuba ; but was, nevertibeless, hostile 
to the house of Priam, especially to Paris. 
Other traditions state that he was married to 
Eurydice. When the lower part of the city 
of Troy was taken by the Greeks, ^neas, 
with his Dardans and ihe warriors of Ophry- 
nion, occupied Pergamus, the citadel where 
all the most sacred and costly treasures of the 
Trojans were kept When he found that 
fardier resistance was useless, he resolved to 
save the sacred treasures and the images of 
the gods ; and with them, and with his father 
and his wife and children, he went to Mount 
Ida, where the Trojans assembled around 
hinu But, pressed by the enemy, he at last 
consented to surrender the place to the Greeks, 
on condition of being allowed to depart in 
safety with aU that he possessed. Menecrates 
of Xanthus related that ^neas obtained per- 
mission to depart, because he had betrayed 
Troy to the Greeks ; Livy and Strabo, on the 
other hand, report that he and Antenor were 
not treated in a hostile manner by the Greeks, 
either on account of the old hospitable con- 
nection between them and the Greeks, or 
because Uiese two heroes had always advised 
their countrymen to restore Helen, and to 
make peace. O&ers, again, relate that j£neas 
was given up as prisoner to Neoptolemus, and 
was carried to Pharsalia; while other tradi- 
ditions stated that MuesLS was not present at 
the taking of Troy, as he had been sent by 
Priam to Phrygia. Those stories which make 
^neas depart from his native country after 
the taking of the city, differ in the account 
of his wanderings. Some relate that he went 
to Thrace, and died there; others make him 
go ftom Thrace to the Arcadian Orcho- 
menos, where, in later times, a tomb of An- 
chises was shown, and whence iEneas pro- 
ceeded to Italy. The whole course of his 
wanderings is described by Dionysius of 
Halicamassus, and very briefly by Livy also. 
In the course of his wanderings, he was said 
to have founded numerous towns and temples 
on the coasts of the Mediterranean; JEneia, 
in Thrace; ^gesta and Elyme, in Sicily; and 
other towns also referred their origin to him. 
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At last he landed at Laarentnm, in Italy. . 
According to other accounts it waa not ^neas, I 
the son of Anchises, who landed in Italy, but 
some other 'iBneas, or Aacanius, his son, and ' 
^neas himself is said to have returned to 
Phrygia. But the tradition adopted by the 
Roman historians is, that iBneas, in conse- ' 
quence of rarious wonders and si^s, and of 
an oracle of Dodona, built a city in the | 
country of the aborigines in Latium. Lat inu s, 
the king of the aborigines, at first endeavoured 
to prevent the strangers fh)m establishing 
themselves in his dominions ; but his hostile 
proceedings were stopped by negotiation, 
and at last he allowed iEneas and the Trojans 
to settle in his territory, and with their as- 
sistance he conquered Uie RutulL The new 
town which iEneas had commenced was now 
completed, and called Lavinium, after Lavinia, 
who is described by some as a daughter of 
I/atinqft, and by others as a daughter of King 
Anius, of Delos, who had followed ^Bneas as 
a prophetess, and died in the new city. Those 
who represent her as a daughter of Latinus, 
add that ^neas married her; and that the 
aborigines and Trojans thus became united 
into one nation, called the Latins (Latini). 
The Latins were now again attacked by the 
Rutuli, and Latinus fell in battle; whereupon 
JSneas succeeded his father-in-law upon the 
throne. But, in the fourth year of his reign, 
he was likewise slain in a battle against Sie 
RutuH, who were assisted by the Etruscan 
Mezentius. After the battle was over, the 
body of ^neas could not be found; some 
believed that it had been carried away by the 
river Numicius, and others that it luid been 
removed to the abodes of the gods. The 
Latins nused a monument to his honour, and 
worshipped him as a god, under the name of 
Jupiter Indiges. 

Virgil, in his ^neid, has, as a Roman, 
adopt^ the account which makes JEneas come 
to Italy. He follows, on the whole, the tra- 
dition which we read in Dionysius; but, in 
accordance with his poetical object, he has 
altered, increased, and embellished it in va- 
rious parts. Ovid, in his Metamorphoses, 
ag^in, follows the description of VirgiL (The 
Homeric legends about iBneas are contained 
in the niad ; for the later traditions see 
Xenophon, On Hunting ; Proclus, Vict 9. ; 
Philostratus, Her. 13. ; Hyginus, Fab. 115. ; 
Pausanias, viiL IS. x. 26. ; ^lian, V. H. 
iii. 22. ; Dionysius Halic, i. 48 — 65. ; 
Strabo, xiii. 608. ; Livy, i. 1. and 2. ; Strabo, 
▼. 229. ; Ovid. Metam. xiii. 623, &c ; xiv. 
590, &C. ; Conon, Narrat, 46. ; Servius, ad 
JSn, iz. 264. ; Tsetzes, Lycophr. 1252. ; comp. 
Niebuhr, Hi»t of Rome, t 179, &c ; Jacobi, 
HandwOrterb, der GriecK vnd Rdm. MydwL 
under ** ^neas.'') L. S. 

^NEAS (King of Arabia). [Arbtas.] 
JENE'AS (Alrcfaf) GAZiBUS; a native of 
Gaza in Palestine, lived during the latter 
part of the i&fth century of our snu. His 
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parents were pagans, and he hiikiself was a 
pagan in his youth, but he became a convert 
to Christianity, and witnessed in 484 the per- 
secution of the Christians by Hermerich, 
king of the Vandals. He had in early life 
been a pupil of Hierodes, by whom he was 
inspired with great love for the Platonic phi- 
losophy, which he continued to study and 
teach even after he had become a Chnstian. 
There is extant by him a dialogue called 
** Theophrastus " (ec^paoros), on the im- 
mortality of the soul and the resurrection of 
the body. The interlocutors are Axiotheus, 
who expresses the opinions of JEneas him- 
self, and Theophrastus, his opponent The 
whole dialogue consists of a strange mixture 
of Christian and Platonic ideas, and ^neas 
shows himself to be anything but a sound 
philosopher ; he supports many of his posi- 
tions by the aid of the miracles which were 
alleged to be wrought in his days. There 
are also extant twenty-five letters by him. 

The Theophrastus of iEneas was first pub- 
lished in a Latin translation by Ambrosius Ca- 
maldulensis, at Venice, 1513, 8vo. The Greek 
original was first edited by J. Wol^ Ziirich, 
1560, foL, with a Latin transhition, and after- 
wards b^^ C. Barth, Leipzig, 1653, 4to. The 
best editions, however, are that in Galland's 
Bibliotheca Paintmj x. 627, &c, and that of 
Boissonade, which appeared at Paris in 1836, 
8vo., under the title ** Aivckt koI Zaxaplas, 
Mneaa Gazseus et Zacharias Mityleneus de 
Lnmortalitate AnimsB et Mundi Consum- 
matione," &c. The Letters of iGneas are 
I»inted in the collection of Greek epistles of 
Aid. Manutius, Venice, 1499. (G. G. Wems- 
dor^ Ditputatio de JEnea Gazoo, Naumburr, 
1816, 4to. ; Friedemannand Seebode, itfuceSl 
CnL ii. 1. 874.) L. S. 

JENE'AS SYXVIUS. [Pius IL] 
iENE' AS (Aifclor), usually sumamed T AC- 
TICUS. The time when he lived is uncertain ; 
but if, as Casaubon supposes, he is the same 
as Mneas of Stymphalus in Arcadia, who, 
according to Xenophon, was a general of the 
Arcadians about the time of the battle of 
Mantinea (361 ac), he was a contemporary 
of Aristotle. Whether this fact can be 
established or not, it seems clear from the 
character of his work, that he lived about 
those times. He wrote a great work on 
tactics, called STpcmryuc^ fit€\ia, or ircpl rfiv 
<rrparn(yunar ^o/u^fiara. It consisted of se- 
veral books, each of which bore a separate 
name, as we learn from that which is still 
extant Cineas, the general of Pyrrhus, 
made an abridgment of it Of this work we 
possess at present only one book, called 
roKTiK^if Tc jcol 'rohMpiairuc6v, the immediate 
olgect of which is to show in what manner 
a siege should be conducted ; but it also con<- 
tains many things relating to ancient history 
and archteology which are valuable. The 
book of .^neaa is rather difficult, owing to 
the numerous technical terms, Uie meaning 
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of whicli ifl often doubtfbl. (Xenophon, 
Hdhnic, vii. 3. 1. ; .Slian, Tact i. ; Cicero, 
AdFam, ix. 25. ; Polybins, x. 44. j Fabri- 
cius, BibliotK Grac, iv. 334, &c.) 

The fragment of the great work of iSneas 
"WOB first printed in Cssaubon's edition of 
PolybiuB (Paris, 1609, folio), and after- 
wards also in those of GronoTius (Amsterdam, 
1670, Sto.) and Emesti (Leipzig, 1763). 
Schweighaiiser did not incorporate it in his 
edition of Pol^bins, and J. C. Orelli, in con- 
sequence of this, published a separate edition 
of it, as a supplement to Schweighaiiser's 
Polybius, Leipzig, 1818, 8yo. This is the 
most useful edition ; it contains a Latin trans- 
lation and a commentary by Orelli, as well 
as the notes of his predecessors. There is a 
French translation by J. J. de Beausobre, 
(Paris and Amsterdam, 1757, 4to.), which is 
considered good. L. S. 

^NESIDE'MUS (AW<r/^Au>0, a native 
of Cnossus in Crete, according to Diogenes 
Laertius, but of Mga, accordmg to Photius, 
was a pupil of Heraclides, and taught at Alex- 
andria in Egypt, as Eusebius states. His 
time is somewhat uncertain, but he was prior 
to Sextus Empiricus, and probably lived in 
the first century of the Christian sera. 

^nesidemus is generally considered to 
belong to the sceptical school, and un- 
doubtedly he contributed greatly to flushion 
their doctrines into a system ; and he is re- 
cognised by Sextus Empiricus as one of the 
heads of the new sceptical school Still it 
appears probable, as Hitter shows, that he 
only viewed the sceptical method as a mode of 
arriving at the philosophy of Heraclitus, '* for 
the knowledge of there being opposites in the 
same thing must be preceded by the know- 
ledge of opposites appearing to be in the 
same thing ; and the sceptics say that there 
appear to be opposites in the same thing, but 
the followers of Heraclitus advance a step 
Airther, and maintain their existence." (Sex- 
tus Empiricus, Pi/rrk. Hyp. L 210.) In one 
work, however, of which Phodns has pre- 
served extracts, ^nesidemus seems to have 
confined himself to the exposition of the scep- 
tical doctrines. This was his work on the 
doctrmes of Pyrrho, in eight books (IIv^ 
Pt9¥Unf \6yoi hitrA\ ** the sole object of 
which," says Photius, ** is to show that no- 
thing can be comprehended with certainty, 
either by the senses or the understanding; 
and accordingly that neither the followers 
of Pyrrho, nor anybody else, know the 
real truth of things \J* but he adds, <* the fbl- 
lowers of Pyrrho differ fW>m others in this: 
their wisdom consists in knowing that they 
know nothing with certainty ; and as towhi^ 
they do know, they do not express their 
opinion about it either in the way of ^ affirma- 
tion or denial." The work was dedicated to 
a philosopher of the Academy, Lucius Nero 
(or, as some read it, Tubero), a Roman of 
rank. In the first book, the author treats of 
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the difference between the Pyrrhoniaiw and 
the Academics, and gives a general sketch of 
the Pyrrhonian doctrines. He then proceeds, 
in the seven following book^ to state the doc- 
trines of Pyrrho more in detaU. The fifth bo<A 
contained the grounds of doubt about causes, 
and here it was laid down that no one thing 
was the cause of any other Uiing ; that those 
were deceived who alleged causes for things ; 
and it contained an enumeration of the modes 
of their error. Photius, who had periiaps little 
taste for such speculations, says that the work 
may be of some value to those who are study- 
ing dialectic, if their principles are settled, 
and the clearness of their judgment ia not per- 
verted. 

^ This work is mentioned by Diogenes Laer- 
tius, who also speaks of an abridgment or 
sketch of the doctrines of Pyrrho by JEaesi' 
demus ('Tror^vwo-ir tU t& IlvfSj^rcic), which 
may be the same as the first book of the larger 
work. Sextus Empiricus contains several ex- 
tracts ttom. ^nesidemus. 

Hitter observes, that it is difficult to deter- 
mine ttom what we know of ^nesidemos, 
how much ought to be attributed to him be- 
yond the attempt to systematise the sceptical 
doctrines. He borrowed partly fh>m pre- 
ceding writers, and anything that may be his 
own cannot be separated fVom the labours of 
those who followed him. (Ritter, Geaekichu 
der PhUotophie, 4er Th. p. 286. ; Fahricioa, 
Biblioih, Grctc. iil 621. x. 742. ; Photius, 
Myriobibhn, cod. 212. ; Comp. Gellins, xL 5.) 

G.L. 
^PFNUS, FRANZ MARIA ULRICH 
THEODOR, a distinguished German mathe- 
matician and natural philosopher, was bom at 
Rostock in Mecklenburg Schwerin, December, 
13. 1724. His time, like that of almost every 
man of learning, appears to have been chiefly 
employed in the labours of the closet, for 
scarcely any particulars relating to his per- 
sonal history are recorded ; but the published 
results of his researches show that he must 
have been profoundly occupied with sub- 
jects tending to the improvement of physical 
science. He resided for some time in Ber- 
lin, and it was there that, in company with 
'Wilcke, he carried on a series of electrical 
experiments : while so engaged he made the 
discovery that a plate of air between two 
boards can be charged with electricity so as 
to exhibit the effects produced by the Leyden 
jar ; and about the same time he discovered 
the electrical properties of the heated tooima- 
line. Of the experiments which led to this 
discovery an account was given in the " Me- 
moirs " of the Berlin Academy (1756X and 
six years afterwards, in a small work in 8va 
which was published at St Petersburg. 

JBpinus also discovered in the common ba- 
lance a remarkable property which had been 
overlooked by all writers on mechanics : he 
found that, if at the extremities of the arms 
there be applied forces in any given ratio to 
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one another, and acting in any given directions ; 
en resolving each force into two, of -which one 
is coincident with the direction of the beam, 
or lever, and the other at right angles to it, 
the sum of the two forces in the former di- 
rection will be a maximum when the lever is 
in a state of equilibrium. The account of this 
discovery is given in the eighth volume of the 
'* Novi Comment Acad. Petropol." In the 
tenth volume of the same work there are two 
Memoirs by JEpinus, one on accidental colours, 
and the other, concerning the effect of paral- 
lax on the place of a pUnet when it appears 
to pass over the sun's disk : and, in 1762, he 
published a tract ** On the Distribution of Heat 
at the Sur&ce of the Earth." 

But the work which constitutes the chief 
claim of ^pinus to distinction is his '* Ten- 
tamen Theorise Electricitatis et Magnetismi," 
which was published at St Petersburg in 1759. 
Observing the resemblance between the elec- 
trical properties of the heated tourmaline and 
the properties of the magnet, he was led to 
imagine that a general affinity subsisted be- 
tween electricity and magnetism, and that the 
phenomena presented by both might be ex- 
plained on the supposition that they are sub- 
ject to the same laws. He adopted the hypo- 
thesis of Franklin that the electrical fluid is 
of one kind, that its particles mutually repel 
each other, and that between the particles of 
the fluid and those of the body in which they 
exist a mutual attraction is exercised. The 
intensity of the attractian or repulsion was 
known to diminish when the distances between 
the particles are increased, but the precise 
law o£ the variation (the intensity inversely 
proportional to the square of the distance) was 
determined from Uie experiments of Coulomb 
at a later period. Like the American philo- 
sopher, ^pinus considered that the phe- 
nomena of electricity and magnetism in any 
body are the results of a redundancy or a de- 
ficiency of the fluid in some parts of the body, 
in consequence of the equilibrium between the 
repulsions of the fluid particles and the at- 
tractions exercised on tiiose particles by the 
particles of the body being disturbed ; and 
with these assumptions he succeeded in 
proving that all the phenomena are conform- 
able to the principles of dynamics. In the 
** Philosophical Transactions " (voL Ixi.) there 
is a paper by Mr. Cavendish containing a 
theory of electricity founded on the same hy- 
pothesis : this appeared about ten years after 
the work of ^pinus was published, but it is 
right to observe that the English philosopher 
was then quite unacquainted with that work, 
and that in his paper the sulgect is more ex- 
tensively developed. 

The hypothesis of a single fluid is, however, 
liable to some olijections, puticularly^ on ac- 
count of the difficulty which is felt in con- 
ceiving why, when the electricity is negative, 
that is, when a body is supposed to be deprived 
of ihe fluid, the particles of the body should, 
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as phenomena indicate, repel each other, while 
they remain united together by the attraction 
of cohesion, ^pinus was aware of the 
difficulty, and he further admits that the 
phenomena of electricity do not afford the 
means of determining in what part of a body 
a redundancy or a deficiency of the fluid 
I exists ; but he endeavours to diminish the 
j force of the objection by observing that a 
like co-existence of contrary powers in a 
body appears in other circumstances : for 
example, two bodies are observed to attract 
or repel one another by merely varying their 
distance, or by placing near them a third 
body which may affect one of them and not 
the other. 

The hypothesis of two electrical fluids of 
opposite kinds, which was first proposed by 
Mr. Symmer of this country, is now more 
generally received. In this hypothesis the 
fluid particles of one kind are supposed to 
attract those of the other kind, and the par- 
ticles of the same kind to repel one another, 
both the attractions and repulsions varying 
inversely as the square of the distance of the 
particles from one another. It is Airther sup- 
posed that when the fluids are uniformly dif- 
fused in a body the particles keep one another 
in a state of rest ; and that when a separation 
of the two kinds of particles is effected by 
any means, as by the approach of an elec- 
trified body, so that the particles of one kind 
are attracted towards one part of the body in 
which they exist, and those of the opposite 
kind towards another part, the latter body 
becomes capable of exhibiting electrical pro- 
perties. 

The investigations of ^pinus admit of 
being adapted to these circumstances; and 
therefore his work, in which the demonstra- 
tions are characterised by precision and ele- 
gance, will not cease to be useful even though 
the hypothesis on which the reasonings are 
founded should be abandoned. It may be 
observed here that the mathematical prin- 
ciples of electricity have, since the time of 
^pinus and Cavendish, been extended by 
the researches of Coulomb ; and particularly 
by the investigations of La Place, Poisson, 
and Ivory, concerning the distribution of the 
fluid on the surfaces of spheres and spheroids. 

The theory of the German philosopher has 
been rendered accessible to the general reader 
by the Abbe Haiiy, in a work entitled " Ex- 
position de la Theorie de TElectricite, Ac." 
Paris, 1787. 

^pinus died at Dorpat in Livonia, in 
August, 1802, being seventy-eight years of 
age. {Mimohrea de tAcadhnie de Berlin, 1756; 
Novi Com, Acad. Pet, tom. 7—12. ; Phil Trans, 
1771 ; Exposition raisonnSe de la Theorie de 
rElectricitS, ^c. Haiiy, Paris, 1787.; Robi- 
son's Mechanical Philosophy, vol. iv. ; Bio^ 
graphie UniverseUe.) J. N. 

JEPFNUS, JOHANN. The name ^pinus 
is assumed, and the man's real name was Huck 
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or Hoeck, vhich appears on the title-page of 
some of his German publications. He was 
bom at Brandenburg in 1499. After his ele- 
mentarj education was completed, he studied 
theology at Wittenberg under Luther, whose 
principles he adopted and endeavoured to pro- 
pagate. After his return to Brandenburg, 
his enthusiasm for the Reformation was ill 
rewarded ; for he was at first thrown into 
prison, and afterwards exiled from his native 
place. Hereupon he went to Stralsund, where 
the reformed doctrines were more favourably 
received, and where ^pinus was- appointed 
rector. Soon after, however, he was invited to 
go to Hamburg, and in 1529 he was appointed 
pastor of the church of St Peter in that city. 
To this office there were added, in 1532, those 
of ecclesiastical superintendent and of first 
lecturer on theology, ^pinus, together with 
C. Cruciger and J. Bugenhagen, were the 
first Protestant divines who were created 
doctors of divinity by the university of Wit- 
tenberg (1533). In the year 1534, ^pinus 
came over to England to advise King Henry 
VIIL respecting the reformation of the church. 
But he does not appear to have made a long 
stay here, since in 1535 he attended the con- 
vention of the Hanseatic cities which was held 
at Hamburg for the purpose of settling some 
important ecclesiastical matters. In 1537, he 
was one of the numerous theologians assem- 
bled at Schmalkalden, and signed with them 
the ** Articles of Schmalkalden," which had 
been drawn up by Luther. The latter part 
of his life is without any particular incidents. 
He died on the 13th of May, 1553, at Ham- 
burg, at the age of 53. 

^pinus LB the author of numerous theo- 
logical works, which are partly in Latin and 
partly in German. The latter were originally 
all written in the dialect of Lower Saxony, 
and some of them were afterwards translated 
into High German. All his writings are 
characterised by great vehemence and violent 
attacks upon the Roman Catholics ; but they 
are of very great interest in regard to the 
origin and early history of the reformation. 
The most remarkable among his Latin works 
are — " Pinacidion de Romanes Ecclesise im- 
posturis et papisticis sutelis adversus impu- 
dentem Hamburgensium Canonicorum Au- 
tonomiam." Hamburg, 1536, 8vo. " Pro- 
positiones contra fismaticaB et sacrilegas Opin- 
iones papisticorum Dogmatum de Missa.** 
Hamburg, 1536, 8vo. ; " De Purgatorio, 
Satisfactionibus, Remissione Culpee et PcBnee, 
sera Poenitentia I>efimctorum," &c., Ix>n- 
don, 1549, 4to. Some of his Latin works 
are letters (epistols) addressed to commu- 
nities or individuals on various ecclesiastical 
matters, but principally on the ** Augsburg 
Interim," to which he was strongly opposed. 
Others are of an exegetical character, and 
consist of commentaries and paraphrases of 
several psalms, such as the 141h, 151h, 16th, 
19th, and 68th psalms. Among his German 
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works, which are also interesting in a lin- 
guistic point of view, the following are most 
curious: — ** Eine Korte Underwisinge van 
deme Sacramente des Lyves unde des Blodes 
Christi, in Frages und Antwordes wise ge- 
steUet" Hamburg, 1530, 8vo. " Van dem 
BegrefiEhisse godloser Lude, een Undenicbt 
dat man deselven mit christlichen PsahDen 
und Gesangen nicht begraven schalL" Lubeck, 
1547, 4to. ** Bekenntnisse und Verklaringbe 
up dat Interim." Hamburg, 1548, 4to. Most 
of these books were subsequently translated 
into High German. A complete list of all 
the works of .^inns is given by Adelung, 
in his Supplement to Jocher, L 271, 8tc 

A Life of iEpinus, in verse, by Joachim 
Magdeburg, appeared at Hamburg in the 
year of his death ; but there is a better Life 
by Arnold Grevins, under the title ** Memoria 
iBpini," Hamburg, 1736, 4to. Compai« N. 
Wilcken, Hamburgucher Ehtntempd^ pi 248 
— ^280.; and for a general account, Jocher, 
AUgem. Gelehrt-Lexie. I 123.; Ad^ong's 
Siqjplement, I 271, &c.; Saxius, Omomaat 
Lit iiL 270. and 635. L. & 

AE'RIUS (A^/MoO, a heretic in the finirth 
century of the Christian sera. Epiphanius, 
writing in a.d. 376, speaks of him as then 
living. He was a native of Pontus, or Lesser 
Armenia^ an Arian, and the founder of a sect 
of heretics, who were called Aerians. He 
held that there was no difference, by divine 
appointment, between the offices of a bishop 
and of a presbyter ; that offoings and prayers 
should not be made for the dead, since by 
this practice the motives to piety during life 
were lessened; that the keeping of Easter 
was unnecessary, since **' Christ our passover 
has been slain for us " (1 Cor, v. 7.) ; and 
that both this observance and the practice of 
fiisting on appointed days were to be re- 
nounced, as being only Jewish rites. He 
allowed, however, that fiuting might be prac- 
tised with advantage, but heU that the time 
of fiEusting should be such as each man chose. 

Epiphanius gives the following accomit of 
the ori|^n of this heresy. Aerius was inti- 
mate with Eustathius, who, about the year 
355, was made bishop of Sebaste, in Lesser 
Armenia. His friend's elevation excited the 
envy of Aerius ; and though Eustothius en- 
deavoured to satisfy him by ordaining him a 
presbyter, and placing him at the head of an 
establishment for the reception of strangers, 
he was still discontented, accused the bushop 
of avarice and misappropriation of the fund» 
for the poor, and at length openly quarrelled 
with him, gave up his office, and became the 
leader of a new sect This statement mast 
be received with caution, on account of the 
strong fueling of hostility with which all 
heretics were regarded at that time, and espe- 
cially those who opposed the opinions con- 
oemmg rites and ceremonies which had be- 
come almost universal in the church. 

The Aerians were everywhere persecuted. 
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They were driven from the churches and 
fields and Tillages and cities, and compelled 
to take refiige in rocks and woods. They 
appear, from Angustin, to have been still in 
ex^istence in the year 428. (Epiphanins 
JOe Hearts. Ixxv. 905.; Philastrius, De 
Mares. Ixxil 140. ; Angustin, De Hasres, 58. 
Of these writers Epiphanins had the best 
information. Lardner's CredibUity, port ii. 

c. 82.) P. a 

AE'ROPUS CA4powos). [Orestes,] 
AERTSEN, PIETER, (caUed also Long 
Peter,) and, by the Italians, Pietro Lungo, a 
distinguished historical painter of the six- 
teenth century, was the son of a stocking- 
maker of Amsterdam, where he was bom in 
1519. He was placed by his &ther, when 
very young, with Aert Olaessen of Leyden, 
and at the a^ of eighteen was a good 
painter. He hved some time at Antwerp, 
where he was elected a member of the 
academy. The first pictures by which he 
distinguished himself were yiews of kitchens, 
and idl kinds of kitchen utensils, which he 
painted from nature with surprising skill 
and a remarkable truth of colouring; but 
he soon forsook these subjects for what is 
termed the great style, and eventually at- 
tained reputation as an historical pamter. 
Five of the best of these earlier pieces have 
been engraved ; four by Matham, called the 
four kitchens, which are very scarce, and 
of great value ; and one hj Bary: they are 
all elaborately worked. He was commis- 
sioned by the city of Amsterdam to paint a 
picture of the death of the Virgin for the 
Church of Our Lady of that city ; and he 
produced a very fine picture, equally ex- 
cellent in design and composition, and re- 
markably rich in colouring; for which, 
according to Sandrart, he was paid only 2000 
crowns. It is recorded that when Michael 
Cocxis was called from Mechlin to paint the 
great altar-piece of the new church of Am- 
sterdam, he declined the undertaking, in 
consequence of having seen the above-men- 
tioned picture by Aertsen, saying, that since 
Amsterdam possessed such a painter of its 
own, its citizens had no occasion to apply to 
strangers. The altar-piece was executed by 
Aertsen, and consisted of four sul^ects, upon 
four folding panels : the Annunciation, the 
Nativity, the Adoration of the Kings, and 
the Circumcision : it was destroyed soon after 
It was painted during the religious riots of the 
period. In the new church of Delft, he painted 
an Adoration of the Magi and an Ecce Homo; 
and a Crucifixion, at Alkmaar, reckoned by 
some his masterpiece, which were likewise de- 
stroyed hj the populace in 1566, during the 
religious disturbances of that year. Aertsen's 
works were well drawn and richly coloured, 
and his suligects were generally well dis- 
posed, though frequently in a manner pe- 
culiar to himself: he also invariably intro- 
duced animals and other accessories when the 



occasion permitted : his perspective was par- 
ticularly good, and he excelled in the ar- 
chitectural parts of his pictures. Aertsen 
died at Amsterdam, in 1673, leaving three 
sons, who followed the same profession : — 

PiETER Aertsen, called Pietersz or Pie- 
terszen, who painted portraits ; he died in 1 602, 
aged sixty-two : Aebt or Allakd Aebtsen, 
called also Pietersz, who painted history, but 
principally portraits, in which he excelled ; 
he died in 1604, aged fifty-four : and Dcax 
Aertsen, also called Pietersz, who was as- 
sassinated at Fontainebleau, where he was 
employed, in 1620, aged sixty-three; he 
painted history. Gerard Aertsen, the son 
of Pieter Aertsen the younger, was also a 
portrait painter ; and a painter of the name 
of Hendrik Aertsen, of whom nothing fhr- 
ther is knowp, was enrolled in 1630 as a 
member of the Society of St. Luke at Ant- 
werp. (Vanmander, Het Leven der Neder- 
kmdache SchiiderSj ffv. ; Descamps, La vie dea 
Peintres Flamanda, jpc. ; Heineken, Dictum" 
noire dea ArtisteM, (fc.) R. N. W. 

AERTSZ, RYKAERT, caJed Ryk met 
de stelt (or Dick with the wooden leg), a 
Dutch historical painter, was the son of a 
poor fisherman of Wyck, in North Holland, 
where he was bom, in 1482. When he was 
young he had the misfortune to bum his 
leg, which, on account of some mismanage- 
ment in the cure, it was finally necessary to 
amputate ; and it was owing to this circum- 
stance that he ultimately became a painter. 
While suffering under the effects of the 
amputation, he appears to have had no other 
amusement than that of drawing with charcoal 
upon 'the floor, and he showed so much 
ability that he was persuaded to make it the 
business of his life. He accordingly com- 
menced his career in Haarlem, and having 
received some instroctions from Jan Mostaert, 
then a young painter of reputation, he soon 
found employment ; but nearly all his 
works in Haarlem are now destroyed, for 
they consisted chiefly in the decorations of 
the friezes of private houses, which have 
fiiUen into decay. From Haarlem, Aertz 
went to Antwerp, where, in 1520, he was 
elected a member of the Academy of St. 
Luke, and became acquainted with the prin- 
cipal painters of that place. Floris copied 
his h^ul, which was very handsome, for his 
picture of St Luke portraying the Virgin. 
Aertsz lived to a great age, and, towards the 
end of his life, became nearly blind. He died 
at Antwerp, in 1677, aged ninety-flve. Two 
pictures of Joseph and his brethren, which 
he painted on the wings of an altar-piece in a 
church at Haarlem, are mentioned as two of 
his best paintings. (Vanmander, Het Leven 
der Nederlandsche Sckilders, ^c. ; Descamps, 
La Vie des Peintrea Flamanda, A-c.) R. N. W. 
iE'SCHINES (AhxlvnO- Diogenes Laer- 
tius (ii. uSachinea) enumerates eight persons 
of the name, of whom the first and third are 
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iEackmes Soeraticns and MBcMnet the orator. 
The seyenth was .^Bschines of Miletna, a 
writer on polities, and apparently the perBon 
who is mentioned by Cicero. (Srttt 95.) This 
.^Bschines of MiieCos was obliged to fly his 
country for the fk^edom with which he had 
spoken of Pompey the Great (Strabo, p. 635. 
ed. Casanb.) Other persons of the name of 
.ffischines are enumerated in a note to Fa- 
bricius, BihUoth. Qrac. ii. 691. O. L. 

^'SCHINES (AlirxMO- 1^« materials 
for the biography <^ .^schines are scanty, and 
they are not entirely trustworthy. We have 
no information about his parentage and eariy 
life, beyond what we obtain from his own 
speeches, and those of his rival, Demosthenes } 
and the contradictions between the two ac- 
counts are such as prevent us from giving 
entire credit to either. It is ^ot certain that 
these speeches were ever delivered in public 
in the form in which we have them ; and if 
this were certain, we could not safely take an 
assertion of either orator to be true, simply 
because It was made in the presence of all the 
Athenians. 

iEschines says, in his Oradon on the Em- 
bassy (IIcpl napttrp«<r««(«t, c. 46, &C.), that his 
father, Atrometus, lost his property in the 
(Peloponnesian) war ; that after bdng driven 
out of AUiens during the tyranny of the 
Thirty, he served as a soldier in Asia ; that 
he belonged to a Phratria which shared in 
the same religious rites with the EteobotadiB, 
a fkmily from which was taken the priestess 
of Athena (liinerva), the ^poardian goddess 
of Athens ; and that he assisted in restoring 
the democracy. All his ancestors on his 
mother's side also, he tells Demosthenes in 
his speech, were fi«e. His eldest brother, 
Philochares, had a good education, and 
served with Iphicrates, and was several 
times in command of the Athenian forces. 
Demosthenes had asserted (n«p2 Ilapavpc- 
a€fiatf c 68.)> that Philochares was a painter 
of alabaster boxes and drums; an assertion to 
which JEachineB makes this answer. His 
youngest brother, Aphobus, had been sent on 
an embassy to the king of Persia, and had 
honourably discharsed his duties in the admi- 
nistration of the Athenian revenue. .£schines 
married the daughter of Philodemus, and the 
sister of Philon and Epicrates, all respectable 
Athenian citisens, and he had a daughter and 
two sons at the time when he made this state- 
ment in the year b. c. 343. His fiuher was 
then alive, and in his ninety-fifth year. BoA 
his father and his mother were probably 
present when he made this speech. 

Thirteen years after (b.c.S30), in reply to 
the alleged abuse of Machines, Demosthenes, 
who was not at all inclined to be abusive, as 
he says himself^ states of .ffischines as fol- 
lows, in his oration on the crown (Tltpl Xr«. 
i^^ov, C.40.): — That his father's name was 
Tromes ; that he was once the slave of a 
schoolmaster, and wore fetters round his legs, 
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and a wooden ooDar roond his neck ; thai 
his mother was a pfosthnte, and brosight ber 
son up in a brotliel, and that a dave, a {nper, 
took her from this honoarafale oceupation ; 
that ^^hines had in some way got him- 
self enrolled a citLxen; that he added two 
irllables to his friher^s name, and called him 
Atrometus, and gave the honouraUe iisaiie of 
Olanoothea to his mother. Farther on Cc 79.X 
Demosthenes recurs to the subject. He 
charges .Sschines with being brovight up in 
great poverty ; he was employed in the same 
school with his fother, and lus bnainesa was 
to make the ink, wipe the benches, and sweep 
the sdiool, — occupations more snitahle to a 
slave than a free youth. On attaining to man's 
estate, he assisted his mother in the absurd 
and indecent oNvmonies of some supersritkyas 
practices, by which she got her living. Ha 
next employment was as a cleric to some 
inferior magistrates; then he figored as a 
third-rate actor, and was hissed off the stage 
for his fiulnre. Demosthenes says thai he 
had a handsome person and a fine voice. 

To attempt to extract the truth fitim two 
snch opposite statements is an idle task, and 
it is equally uncritical to make a biography of 
iEschmes by r««}eoting a part of tatat at the 
two stories. We may, however, admit that 
the yooth of .Slschines was spent in porerty 
and hardship, that his education was imper- 
fiwt, and that he rose to eminence thrcnigfa 
various low stations; we may also admit 
that Demosthenes, as he tells ns, laboured 
under none of these disadvantages. He thus 
unconsciously teaches us to estimate the abili- 
ties of .ffischmes more highly than his own. 

.Alschines was bom about the year b. c 389, 
for he was in his forty-fifth year B.C345, 
when he prosecuted Timarchus. He was in 
the great battle of Mantineia, b.c. 362, being 
then in his twenty-seventh year; and he 
served in the Athenian army on several occa- 
sions both before and after that time. He 
also distinguished himself at the battle of 
Tamyns in Eubosa (n. c. 350), and earned 
the approbation of his general, Phooion, and 
received public honours. Bein^f thus brought 
into notice, he entered into political life as a 
supporter of Eubulus. 

.^Ischines first appears to take a prominent 
part as an orator on the occasion of the return 
of Ischander from a mission into Arcadia, to 
ascertain how the people there were disposed 
to King Philip. This was after the capture 
of Olynthus by Philip, B.a 347. .Sschin^ 
recommended that the states of Greece should 
be invited to Athens to deliberate on the best 
mode of opposing the designs of the Mace- 
donian king. An embassy to Megalopolis 
was propos^ by Eubulus, and .£schines was 
named one of the ambassadors; the object 
was to excite the Arcadians against Philip. 
.Sschines gave an account of his embassy on 
his return, in which he bitterly inveighed 
against Philip ; and he described his meeting. 
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on his joarney home, a body of Olynthian 
captives, women and bo^s, led along by one 
AtrestideSy who had received them as a pre- 
sent from Philip. (Demosth. Ilcpi napmrpw€, 
C..86.). It is not stated that any public mea- 
sure was the immediate result of this mission 
to Areadia. 

The Athenians being informed that Philip 
was willing to make peace with them, ten 
ambassadors were appointed by the pec^de, 
on the proposal of Philocrates, ror the purpose 
of treating with Philip. Among the ten were 
Plulocrates, .£schines, and Demosthenes, who 
was the youngest of the number, Ctesiphon, 
who was the eldest, and Aristodemus Uie 
actor, who had recently returned from a mis- 
sion to PhUip to treat about the ransom of 
some Athenians who were made prisoners at 
Ol3mthus. The precise instructions of the 
ambassadors are not stated by any authority i 
and the transactions of the embassy are mainly 
known fix>m the speech of Demosthenes on 
the occasion when he subsequently prosecuted 
.Aischines fbr misconduct in the embassy, and 
by the reply of iEschines. — (Demosmenes 
and .fisclunes. Orations entitled IIcpl IIc^ni- 
vpctf-tfcfcu.) Thme speeches are ftdl of very 
circumstantial details ; but they also abound in 
exaggerations and contradictions, fttim which 
it is impossible to extract the complete truth. 

The ambassadors arrived at Pella, where 
Philip then was, and had an audience Cb,c. 
346). They addressed him in order of se- 
niority. iEschines, who is the only extant 
authoritv for these transactions, says that he 
urged the restoration of Amj^hipolis to the 
Athenians, which was the mam topic of his 
discourse. Demosthenes, who spoke last, was 
so embarrassed that he could not proceed 
with his speech, though the king encouraged 
him to go on. Phihp replied to the argu- 
ments of the ambassadors at great length, and 
more particularly to those of JEschines. The 
result was, that the king gave the ambas- 
sadors a letter for the Athenians, and pro- 
mised to send his own envoys immediately to 
Athens. 

On their retnm, the ten ambassadors made 
a report to the senate, and delivered their 
letter ; and Demosthenes, after bestowing high 
praise on all his fellow-ambassadors, and espe- 
cially on iBschines, moved that they should 
receive the usual honours of a chaplet of 
olive, and should be invited to the public 
table. The ambanadors next appeared before 
the assembly of the people to give an account 
of their mission. iEschines, as he states, had 
been prevailed on by Demosthenes to say 
liothing about his embarrassment at Pella, 
and accordingly he passed it over. Demos- 
thenes spoke last, but he took the opportunity 
of decrying Philip, others who had spoken 
before him having been loud in his praise ; 
and he denied that Mschmes had promised, 
as he asserts that he had done, to leave 
Demosthenes something to say about Amphi- 
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polis. It was left to Demosthenes to proiMse 
the measures necessary for the reception of 
Philip's ambassadors, and for the deter- 
mination as to the peace. The Athenians 
knew that Philip would not give up Amphi- 
polis, and that they must surrender all claims 
on Caidia in the Thraciaa Chersonese. 

The Macedonian envoys, Antipater, Par- 
menion, and Eurylochus, arrived soon after 
the return of the ten ambassadors, and were 
well received. Demosthenes paid them gresft 
attention, and feasted them in sploidid style. 
Two assemblies of the people were held, and 
at the second it was determined to make 
peace and alliance with Philip. It was also 
determined to send ten ambassadors to Philip 
to get the treaty ratified by him ; and among 
the ten ambassadors were JEschines and 
Demosthenes. The embassy proceeded to 
Pella, whence thev accompanied Philip to 
PhersB, in Thessaly, where the treaty was 
ratified in June of the year b.c. 346. The 
people of Halus and the Phocians were ex- 
pressly excluded frxmi the benefit of it The 
ambassadors returned home. 

After making a report to the senate, the 
ambassadors addressed the assembly of the 
people. Both .Sschines and Dfanosthenes 
spoke. Philocrates proposed that the peace 
and alliance with Philip should comprehend 
his successors ; and that if the Phocians did 
not deliver up the temple of Delphi to the 
Amphictyons, the Athenians would aid in 
compelling them. This proposition was car- 
ried, and a new embassy was appointed to 
communicate it to Philip ; Demosthenes and 
JEschines were named ambassadors. Demo- 
sthenes, who was unwilling to go^ made the 
oath which the law required in such cases, 
and was excused; iEschines was not welU 
and he obtained leave to stay behind for the 
present 

Philip had succeeded, bv his skilftd manage- 
ment in deceiving the Athenians as to his 
real intentions. The treaty deprived the 
Phocians of the aid of Athens, and Philip now 
entered Phocis for the purpose of putting an 
end to the sacred war, and restoring the Am- 
phidTons to their fimctions. After seising 
Delphi, he summoned the Amphicty<His to 

7 the case of those who were accused 
sacrilege. The Athenian embassy, and 
.Sschines among them, attended at the coun- 
cil JEschines states, that it was through his 
influence that the mide population of several 
of the Phocian towns were not capitally 
punished by bein^ thrown down the rock ot 
Delphi; and this barbarous measure, he 
adds, was urged by the tribes of (Eta. But 
the punishment of the Phocians was severe ; 
their cities, except Aba, were destroyed or 
dismantled ; their existence ceased as an in- 
dependent state ; and Philip obtained the seat 
in the Amphiotyonic council, and the two 
votes which had belonged to the Phocians. 
[Phiup.] 
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JEsehmes did not render an account of 
his conduct in the matter of the embaBsies 
till nearly tiiree yean after the peace. When 
he first came forward to do it, Demoithenes 
and Timarchiu took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to call him to account for alleged 
miacondact in his second embassy, and for 
betraying the interests of the state to Philip. 
Philocrates had already been proseonted for 
misconduct in the embassy by Hyperides, a 
friend of Demosthenes, and he had avoided 
the trial by a voluntary exile. 

Timarchus was a notorious profligate, who 
violated all the decencies of life; and a law of 
Solon provided that no person who was guilty 
of the acts imputed to Timarchus £ould 
ascend the bema. iElsohines availed himself 
of this law to get rid of one of his enemies. 
Timarchus was accordingly prosecuted b^ 
iE^hines under the law of Solon, and his 
speech on the occasion is extant The guilt 
of Timarchus was notorious, and no evidence 
was produced against him. He lost his citixen- 
ship, and, accoiding to some accounts, hanged 
himself (B.C. 345.). In his speech, .^Sschmes 
professes to be moved to this prosecution by 
a regard to public morals, though it cannot 
be doubted that he was also desirous to rid 
himself of a dangerous enemy. That he 
should inveigh against Demosthenes, also, in 
the bitterest terms, while under the appre- 
hension of his own trial, CAgaingt Thnarchtu, 
c.33, &c) is not surprising; and it is at 
least some excuse for this outbreak, that 
Demosthenes should have united himself to 
so notorious a scoundreL JEschines declares 
that this was the first occasion on which he 
had ever appeared as a prosecutor or accuser. 

The trial of .Sschines followed, and he was 
acquitted by thirty votes (b.c. 343.). He 
had the assistance of Eubulus on the occa- 
sion ; both the speech of his accuser and his 
own admirable defence are extant As we 
know little more of the matter than what is 
contained in the two speeches as they have 
come down to us, we have not the means of 
forming a proper judgment of the innocence 
or guilt of .^Ischines. His simple, clear, and 
persuasive statement of his own case proves 
his great abilities; and, contrasted with the 
somewhat confused speech of his accuser, 
leaves a favourable impression of the justice 
of his defence. 

Another event in the life of JEechmes, of 
uncertain date, is sometimes referred to a 
period before his triaL JEschines had been 
appointed by the state as their syndic or 
representative in a matter relating to the 
temple of Delos. One Antiphon had been 
detected by Demosthenes, as he tells us, in a 
design to bum Piraeus, and Demosthenes had 
him arrested. JEschines protested against 
the irregularity of the proceeding, and the 
man was let loose. The Areopagus, how- 
ever, took the matter in hand, seized Anti- 
phon, and brought him before the people. 
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Antiphon was tortured to extract evidenee or 
a confession, and then put to death. The 
Areopagus, having been empowered in that 
behalf, deprived .£schines of his office of 
syndic, and elected Hyperides. The real 
guilt of Antiphon, and the precise nature of 
the charge imputed to .Sschinea, are equally 
uncertain. (Demosthenes, HtfA 'Srr^^w, e. 42.) 

In the early part of the year b. c. 339, uEs- 
chines was appointed one of the represent- 
atives of Athens (pylagoras) to the Amphie- 
tyonic council at DelphL He informs us 
(^Against Ctes^hon, c. 38, &c), that while he 
was making a speech in vindica,tkni of the 
Athenians against a charge of sacrilege, whidi 
he had been informed that the Locriansof 
Amphissa were intending to bring against the 
Athenians, he was interrupted by an Amphis- 
sian, who poured forth a torrent of abase 
against Athens. The indignation of JSsclunes 
was roused, and the occasion gave him aa 
opportunitT of avenging the xnsolt Fron 
the spot where the council was utting, he saw 
stretched out in the distance the fertile plain 
of Cirrha, cultivated and filled with hnilduigs. 
and the harbour repaired and frequented by 
ships. The Locrians of Amphissa were now 
occupying the harbour and the land, which 
were loaded with a curse and devoted to deso- 
lation. He reminded the council that a curse 
had been pronounced not only against those 
who cultivated the land, but against those also 
who permitted such an act of impiety to pass 
unpunished. On the following day, porsuant 
to a proclamation of the council, all the Del- 
phians, both slaves and freemen, who were of 
full age, assembled with spades and axes, and, 
headed by the Amphictyons, destroyed the 
harbour, and burned the buildings in the 
plain of Cirrha. As they were retnming; 
the Locrians issued from Amphissa to attack 
them, and thev only escaped l^ a ha^ flight 
to DelphL An Amphictyonic assembly, a 
meeting which comprehended the Amphie- 
^onic representatives and those who were 
then at Delphi for religious purposes, was 
convoked on the next day ; and a decree was 
made for an Amphictyonic council to meet 
at Thermopylae before the usual time, far the 
purpose of punishing the sacrilege of the 
Amphissians, and their violence towards the 
Amphictyons. The ftirther history of this 
matter is given under ** Cottyphus," who was 
the president of the Amphictyonic council 
which passed this decree. [Cotttphus.! 

The hist great event in the public hie of 
.Slschines was his prosecution of Ctesiphon, on 
the ground of illegal conduct in proposing 
a measure (psephisma) for presenting De- 
mosthenes with a golden crown in the ueatre 
at the Great Dionysia, as a reward fbr his 
services to the state on various occa- 
sions. The attack of ^schines, though in 
form against Ctesiphon, was, in effect, di- 
rected against Demosthenes. The speeches 
of JEschineB and Demosthenes on this oc- 
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casion are both extant, and they are dia- 
ciiMed under the life of DemoBthenea. 
JEachinea fiuled in hia proaecation : he did 
not obtain a fifth part of the yotea, and ac- 
cordingly waa liable to pay a amall penalty. 
He immediately went into exile (b.c. 830^. 
Plutarch aaya that he apent his time in Ionia 
and Rhodea, and opened a school <^ rhetoric. 
Some accounta say that he did not go to 
Rhodea till after the death of Alexander 
(b. c 323) ; and that he finaUy remoTed to 
Samoa, where he died (b.c. 314). There 
waa a tradition that he once delivered hia 
fiunous speech against Cteaiphon before hia 
pupils at Rhodea, and, on tibeir expressing 
surprise that he should have fkiled after such 
an effort, **You would not have been sur- 
prised," he said, ** if you had heard Demo- 
sthenes." The anecdote is told somewhat 
differently by Cicero (2>e Orat iii. 56.), and 
in a manner that was better suited to the 
purpose to which he applied it (Compare 
Pliny, Ep, ii 3.; and Pliny, HisL Nat vii 
30.) 

The character of JEschinea la not free from 
suspicion; for whenerer a man haa been 
accused of dishonesty, some un&Tourable 
opinion of him ia always created and remains. 
If we belieye Demosthenes, he sold himself 
to Philip; he brought about the ruin of 
Phocis, and he aacrificed the interests of 
Athens to hia own. Yet Demosthenes lies 
under imputations from his rival, which are 
quite as serious. In an a^ when the standard 
of morality was low, it is nothing surprising 
that the leaders in a democracy should charge 
one another with venality and corruption ; 
and the probability is, that the mutual re- 
criminations are rounded in truth, though 
exaggerated by the violence of party. It is 
impossible to extract the complete truth frtim 
the perplexing history of a period when the 
principal authorities are two political rivals, 
whose statements about the same matter are 
often in direct contradiction to one another. 
But, if the inte^ty of .£schines is suspected, 
his great abilities, both aa a popular leader 
and an orator, are undisputed. He was the 
rival, and, in the judgment of Cicero and 
Quintilian, all but the equal, of Demosthenes. 
In the lucid arrangement of his matter, in 
the ease and clearness of his narrative, he 
haa never been surpassed ; if he ftJls below 
Demosthenes in any quality of an orator, it 
is in powerftd invective and vehement pas- 
sion. Hia extant orations place him among 
the first of writers. Hia school of rhetoric 
ia by some considered to be the origin of 
the florid Asiatic school of oratory; but, 
if this be so, the precepts and practice of 
.^Sschinea must have been different in the 
latter part of hia life from what they were 
when he waa the rival of Demosthenes. There 
is however little good foundation for this 
opinion. EUs own masters were, according 
to some, Isooratea and Plato, and, according 
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to others, Alddamaa ; bat no reliance can be 
placed on these statements of late biographers, 
which are, on several grounds, improbable. 

Fhotius was only acquainted with the three 
orations of JEschmes which are now extant ; 
an oration entitled ** Deliacus," which waa 
attributed to him, Photius declares to be 
spurious. Photius alao mentions nine letters 
<k .£schinea: there are, at present, twelve 
letters extant, all of which are undoubtedly 
spurious. The first edition of the ** Orationa 
of iEschines " is in the collection of Greek 
Orators and Rhetoricians, b^ Aldus, Venice, 
1513, folio : they are also m the collection 
of H. Stephens, 1575, folio. The orationa 
have been ft^uently publiahed — by Hieron. 
Wolf^ with a haim translation, in hia edition 
of Demosthenes, 1572, foL ; by John Taylor, 
Cambridge, 1748 and 1757, 2 vols. 4to. ; by 
Reiske, m his edition of the Oreek Orators, 
Leipzig, 1770 — 1775, 12 vols. 8vo. ; by Im- 
manuel Bekker, in his Attic Orators, Oxford, 
1822, 5 vola. 8va, who has founded hia text 
on a careftd examination of the MSS. ; and 
by J. H. Bremi, Zurich, 1828, 1824, 2 vols. 
8vo., which is the most usefiil edition. 

There is a German translation of iEschines 
by J. H. Bremi, Stuttgard, 1828, 1829, 3 vola. 
12mo. ; and another by A. F. Wolper, Prenz- 
lau, 1831, 16mo. There is a French trans- 
lation of Demosthenes and JEschines, by the 
Abbe Auger, Paris, 1777, 4 vols. 8vo., which 
has gone through several editions. There is 
an English version of the Oration against 
Ctesiphon by Andrew Portal, Oxfbrd, 1755, 
8vo., which waa republished in 1827 ; and a 
better version of the same Oration by Thomaa 
Leland, London, 1770, 8va (Thirlwall's 
History of Greece, vol. v. &c ; J. Taylor, 
Preefatio ad ^achinis EpUtoiu ; Photius, 
MyriobihUm^ cod. 61. 264 ; Plutarch, Demo- 
sthenes; Lives ofihe Ten Orators; Fabricius, 
BibUotheca Grceca, ii. 850. ; HofFiiiiann, Lexi- 
con Biblioaraphicum ; E. Stechow, ^sefunis 
Oratoris Vita, Berlin, 1841, where all the 
authorities are referred to.) G. L. 

JE'SCHINES SOCRATICUS was the 
son of Charinua, a sausage-maker, or, ac- 
cording to another account, of Lysanias. He 
was an Athenian by birth, and from his 
youth very laborious, and a constant hearer 
of Socrates, who said of him, ** The only 
person who knows how to value me is tlie 
sausage-maker's son:** and when ^schines 
told him that he was poor, and had nothing 
to give, except himself, Socrates replied, 
** Dont you see that you are offering me the 
greatest gift ?" According to one account, it 
waa .Slschines, and not Crito, who advised 
Socrates to escape from prison. He was 
always poor, and Plato is accused of robbing 
him of hia only^ pupiL His poverty led him 
to Sicily, to Dionysius the younger, where 
he is said to have lived till the expulsion of 
Dionysius, and the return of Dion to Syra- 
cuae, B. c. 356. Carcinus, the comic writer, 
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was liTing fit Syncqae 4ariiig tbe nine 
period. .iSBchinee returned to Atliens at a 
time when Plato and Ariatippiu were in 
great repute, with whom he did not Tentore 
to enter into competition; hat he gaye 
lectures, for which he received a fee, and he 
wrote speeches for those who had matters 
pending in the courts of justice, in which he 
imitated the st^le of GoT^;ias. Lyaias wrote 
an oratbn against ffischiww, entitled **0n 
Sycophancy" (nc/>irqi JbueopnTlatX Lucian 
(Om the Parasite) sap that .dSschines got 
into the fiiTour of Dionysius by rei^ding to 
him his *^ MUtiades," (aooording to Diogenes, 
the worst of the seren dialogues,) and that 
thenceforward he became one of the paraaites 
of Dionysins, and forgot all the precepts of 
Socrates. But no critic takes Lucian's 
anecdotes for more than he intended them to 
be taken i and here his business is not to 
write biography. 

iBschines was the author of seyeral 
dialogues, most of which he was accused of 
having received from Xanthii^ the wife of 
Socrates, and passing o£f as hu own, though 
they were written by Socrates ; an idle story, 
if it be true that Socratea left no writing 
and a charge which may be felse if he did. 
Those dialogues attributed to iEschines, 
which bore the stamp of the Socratic me- 
thod, were seven, aoooffding to Diogenes 
Laertius : " Alcibiades,'? " Axiochus," « As- 
pasia.'^'CaUias," '"Miltiades," '*IUunon," and 
" TeUuges." Photius mentions the same 
number, and adds that some persons attributed 
them to Socrates. There are now extant, 
under his name, three dialogues, respec- 
tively entitled : ** On Virtue, whether it can 
be an Ol:ject of Instruction" (ncp2 &^^t, cl 
8t8aicT(fy); ** Eryzias, or, on Wealth" CEpuftor 
4) irtpl nKo&rav)\ and "Axiochus, or, on 
Death" CM^Xof ^ vcpl dovvirov). These 
dialogues are not without merit as respects 
the langfuage, though it savours of the late 
rhetorical school ; but the best critics do not 
allow them to be genuine. In the ** Axiochus," 
Socrates is introduced as urging considera- 
tions why Axiochus should not fear death. 
Socrates dwells on the pains of life, and on 
the immortality of the soul, and on the 
happiness of another world for the good; 
but the U^ics are feebly handled, and the 
dialogue leaves an impression that it is not 
a genuine work of a celebrated pupil of So- 
crates. iEschines was one of those followers 
of Socrates who did not aim at founding a 
sect We cannot collect that he professed to 
do more than to expound his master's doc- 
trine, a circumstance which would increase 
the value of any genuine fragment of 
.Sschines. The " Axiochus " is mentioned by 
several ancient writers, and particularly by 
Athensus, (p. 220. ed. Casaub.) in such terms 
as to show that it can hardly be the dialogue 
now extant under thiit name. There is a 
fragment of the ** Aspasia" in Cicero, (X>« 
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Ittoeni, I 31.) pait of whidi is quoted from 
Cicero by Qnintilian {ImtUt, OraL ▼. 11.) 

The three extant dialogues attributed to 
iBschines were printed in the old i^ifanns of 
Plato, the first of which was thai oC <* AMas 
Manutius," 1513, foL The best editioa cf 
the dialogues is the third edition of J. F. 
Fischer, Leipiig, 1786, Svo, which eofBtains 
the ** Testimonia Veterum," and the ** Frag- 
ments." The ''Eryxiaa" and «*Ajaochns^ 
are in A. Boeckh's editioa cf " Simo Socta^ 
ticus," Heidelberg, 1810, 8va Thov ia ex- 
tant a letter attributed to thk iEKhines: 
it is in the coUeotion of QreUi, Leipsi^ 181& 
There are several German translaUoBs of 
.ffischines, the latest cf which appeus to 
be b^ K. F&ff, 1827, 12ino. (Diagenes 
Laertius, ii JEeekmee} Fabriein% Bimatk, 
Orac. it 691.) G. L. 

JE'SCHRION (AUrxpUgp), There are ap- 
parently two poets of this name who are 
mentioned by ancient writers. The one is 
called a Samian,and the other a Mityle- 
mean ; but as both are stated to have written 
iambics and chdiambics, most modem aeho- 
lars are inclined to think that these two 
.Sochrions are the same person, and that he 
was a native of Samoa, to whom the efuthel 
of Mitylensean was either givoi by mistake, 
or because he spent a part of hia lift at 
Mitylene. In one of his longer fragments 
which are still extant, he defeuds the Sftmian 
Philasnis from the chaiges of the rhetorician 
Polycrates, which is also alleged in support 
of Uie opinion that he was a Samian. He 
lived about the time of Aristotle and Alex- 
ander, and is sud to have been a friend of 
Aristotle^ and to have accompanied Alexander 
in his expeditions. Besides his iambics, of 
which a few fragments are preserved, he also 
wrote epic poems and epbemerides in hex- 
ameters. 

Hii fragments are collected in Schneide- 
win's ** Delectus Poetarum lambioorum et 
Melicorum Oraeoomm," Gottingen, 1839. 
( AthensBUs, vii 296. viii. 335. ed. Casanbon ; 
Tsetses, ChU viii. 406., and Ad Z^ccpkr. 
688. ; NsBke, ChoBrilua, p. 191.) L.. & 

iB'SCHRION (AiaxP^\ an ancient phy- 
sician of Pergamos, who probably lived in 
the second century after Christ. Galea 
ranks him among the empirici, says that he 
was one of his tutors, and speaks with great 
respect of his knowledge of drugs. (Z>e 
SimpL Medicam. FaeulL lib. xi. ci^ 24. 
tom. XL p. 356. ed. Kiihn.) He also mentions 
with approbation a superstitions remedy in- 
vented by him against the efEects of the bite 
of a mad dog> ^ which the principal in- 
gredient was powdered craw-fish, which were 
to be caught at a particular time of the sun 
and moon, and baked alive. The writer on 
a^culture, quoted by Pliny (Hwt NoL libw 
viiL) is not the same person as Galen's tutor. 

W.A.G. 

JE'SCHYLUS (Aicrx^f), was a native of 
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the Attic town of Elensia. He wai politi- 
cally a citizen of Athene, whence some 
writers call him an Athenian. He is said to 
have been descended from an ancient fiunily 
of Eupatrida (Attic nobles), which may per- 
haps be traced back to King €k)dnis. His 
father, Enphorion, appears to have been con- 
nected with the wonhip and the mysteries 
of Demeter (Ceres). 

The year of the birth of .Sschylns is not 
mentioned ; bat, according to the Parian 
marble, he was fiy4 and thii^ years old when 
the battle of Marathon was fought, and, ac- 
cording to the same authority, he died in 
B. c. 456, at the age of sixty-nine ; accord- 
ingly, he was bom in b. c. 525. There was 
a tradition that iEschylns, when a boy, fell 
asleep in the vineyard of his fitther, and that 
Dionysus appeared to him in a dream, and 
bade him devote himself to tragedy. JEschy- 
lus is said to have commenced his career as a 
dramatic poet at an early age. There a|^[>ears 
to have been a law at Athens, according to 
which no tragic author was allowed to con- 
tend for the priae in tragedy at the Diony- 
siac festivals until he had attained the age of 
twenty-five ; and as it was at this age that 
.^schylus, in B. c. 499, was admitted to a con- 
test for the tragic prize with Pratinas and 
Choerilus, it do^ not seem improbable that 
thife law existed as early as Uie youth of 
.Sschylus. This, his first attempt, was un- 
successfuL 

The youth of .£schylus belongs to a time 
when Athens, after having received the de- 
mocratical constitution of Cleisthenes, went 
through a period of rapid development, which 
created in the minds of her citizens that noble 
love of their country which, in the struggles 
with Persia, produced such memorable resultSL 
The public festivals, in which the whole 
people participated, engaged the attention of 
the state more than before ; and the dra- 
matic representaUons of the Dionysiac cho- 
ruses, in particular, were beginning to as- 
sume a more regular form. A wide field 
was thus opened for a poet who had the 
talent and courage to attempt to perfect 
what was still in its in&ncy. Such a poet 
was .Sschylns, who worked out, though per- 
haps unconsciously, the great principles of 
his art : he knew wad felt his vocation, and in 
his high enthusiasm he ventured to break 
through the narrow limits within which his 
predecessors and contemporaries moved. It 
is a curious coincidence, that in the year 500, 
when.£8chylus brought out his first play, the 
wooden theatre, or rather scaffolding, broke 
down. The importance which the drama 
was now acquiring at Athens induced the 
Athenians to build the new theatre of stone, 
and of large dimensions. The scenery for 
it was executed by Agatharchus, who left a 
treatise on the subject. It is not improbable 
that iEschylua may have given his advice 
about the internal arrangement and structnre 
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of this new boildingy which was destined to 
become the scene of his glory. 

In 490 B.G. .ffischvlus distinguished him- 
self in the battle of Marathon ; and his valour 
was afterwards commemorated by the fii- 
mous painting in the Stoa Pcscile, which, 
accordmg to Pausanias, was valued more 
highly, and was of greater antiquity, than 
his statue in the theatre. JEschylus, like all 
the men of that time who had taken an 
active part in the struggle with Persia, con- 
sidered this as the most glorious event of 
his life. This feeling is expressed in the 
epiti^h of .£schylu8, which he himself wrote, 
and m which his triumph as a tragic poet is 
not mentioned. His brother Cynsegeirus also 
distinguished himself in the battle of Mara- 
thon, by the most undaunted courage. Amei- 
nias, who as trierarch, began the battle of 
Salainis, and put all the other Athenians into 
the shade by his bravery, is by some writers 
called a brother of .^Bschylus ; but this fkct is 
more than doubtfbl, as Herodotus says that 
he belonged to the demos of Pallene, and 
Plutarch calls him a Decelean, whereas the 
fiunily of JEschylus belonged to Eleusis. If, 
however, both of them were the poet's bro- 
thers, it would certainly be a proof of un- 
common modesty in him, that m his ** Per- 
sians " he makes no allusion to the illustrious 
deeds of his nearest kinsmen. JEschylus 
himself probably took part in all the subse- 
q^uent bf^es with the Persians, at Artemi- 
sium, Salamis, and Platfen. 

The first prize which he gained in tragedy 
was in the year 484 b. c, sixteen years after 
he began to write for the stage, when he was 
forty-one years old. The name of the drama 
with which he gained the prize is not men- 
tioned. In his earlier years, .£schylus is 
said to have resisted all temptations to try his 
strength in any other kind of poetry than the 
drama ; but soon after the battle of Marathon, 
when the Athenians offered a prize for the 
best elegy upon the men who had fiillen at 
Marathon, .^Ischylus ventured upon the con- 
test with Simonides of Oeos,but was defeated. 
The period which followed this defeat was 
the most active of his life, for he not only 
joined bis countrymen in all their under- 
takings against the common enemy, but must 
at the same time have written many of his 
dramas, most of which gained the prize from 
his competitors. In the year b. c. 468 Sopho- 
cles brought out his first play on the Attic 
stage, and contested the prize with .Sschylus, 
who was defeated by his young rival In 
this same year JEschylus left his native 
country, and went to Syracuse, to the court 
of Hiero, where other Greek poets of the 
same time had found a favourable reception. 
The ancients describe this emigration to 
Sicily as the immediate consequence of his 
defeat by Sophocles. But such a misfortune, 
however great in the eyes of a Greek, appears, 
in itself, not to be a sufficient motive for such 
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a step, onless other causes combined to induce 
him to it, more especially as a defeat in tra- 
gedy was nothing new to JEschylns. The 
real causes of his conduct must \)e sought 
deeper : they lay in the circumstances of the 
times, and in the relation which the poet bore 
to them : he was one of the surviying heroes 
of the days of Marathon ; his whole character 
and tendency of mind belonged to a by-gone 
age, and he cannot have looked with pleasure 
upon a generation that had sprung up to reap 
the fruits of the labours of its forefa^ers, while 
it was hurrying the country onward to pure 
democracy, a form of goyemment which was 
little suited to the taste of JEschylus. It is 
also not improbable that about this same time 
the charge of impiety was brought against 
.Sschylus, by some of his political adyer- 
saries. The precise nature of this cl^rge is 
unknown ; it is only stated that he brought 
some of the secrets of the Eleusinian myste- 
ries, in which he was initiated, upon the stage, 
and thus pro&ned them. This charge is said 
to haye brought him into great danger ; but 
as he was acquitted by the Areopagus, his 
offence must haye been yery slight, if not 
altogether a fabrication of his enemies. All 
these causes and annoyances were indeed a suffi- 
cient motiye for quitting his country. During 
the first months of his stay in Sicily he com- 
posed and brought upon the stage a piece called 
** iBtna, or the ^tnsan Women," and gaye a 
representation of the "Persians" at Sjrracuse, 
with which he had gained a yictory at Athens 
in 472 B.C. Accoiding to the Grreek biogra- 
pher of iBschylus, it was through this repre- 
sentation of the " Persians " that Hiero con- 
ceiyed his great admiration for the poet He 
also composed other dramas during the time of 
his stay in Sicily ; and he was afterwards re- 
proached with haying used some Sicilian 
words and expressions which were offensiye 
to the Athenians. At what time he returned 
to Athens is uncertain ; though it was pro- 
bably soon after the death of Hiero, in b.c. 
467, or, at the latest, after the expulsion of 
his brother Thrasybulus, and the establish- 
ment of democracy in 466. But in b. c. 458 we 
again find him in -his natiye country ; for in 
this year he gained the prize in tragedy with 
his trilogy called the " Oresteia," consisting of 
the •* Agamemnon," the **Choephor8e,"and the 
" Eumenides." The opinion which some haye 
entertained, that .S^hylus reyealed or pro- 
filed the mysteries in a first edition of the 
** Eumenides," and that this play drew upon 
him the change of impiety, is deyoid of all 
foundation. Although JE^hyluSy except in 
the case of the ** Persae," took the subjects for 
his dramas from the mythology or from the 
legends of the heroic age, yet he could place 
them in such a light as to bear upon the 
actual state of afiBurs. Among the^ extant 
plays there is none in which this is more 
manifest than in the ** Eumenides," the politi- 
cal object of which was to saye the yenerable 
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institntion of the Areopagus fhnn tiie desio- 
cratic attempts of Pericles and his party. Bm 
although JE&chylus, as a poet, was rewarded 
with the prize, yet his political object was 
not attained. [Pericles ; Ephiajuces.]] The 
poet must haye felt now more than ever that 
democracy could no longer be stopped in 
its progress. With these feelings, be again 
left his country in the year in which he had 
guned the prize by his '^ Oresteia," and wem 
to Gela in Sicily, where die &iiiilj' fiom 
which Hiero was descended held the here- 
ditary priesthood of the goddesses Denteter 
and Persephone ; and there he spmt the 
last three years of his life ia quiet re- 
tirement He died in b. c. 456, at the Bge 
of sixty-nine. The manner of his death 
is told by all the ancients in the same way. 
An eagle, soaring aboye his head, dropped a 
tortoise which he held in his claws upon the 
bald head of the poet, and killed him. Thus 
the oracle was ftdfilled, which had declared 
that JEschylus should be killed by a mTSsile 
fix>m heayen. The inhabitants of Gela buried 
him at the public expense, and erected to his 
memory a monument with an epitaph wntten 
by hiniself, in which he describes the field 
of Marathon as the scene of his glory, with- 
out alluding to his success as a dramatisL 
In Sicily the memory of .Sschylua was long 
held in the highest esteem ; and in Attica, 
although he had parted from its shores with 
bitter feelings, the next generation appears 
to haye prized the works of iEsehyliis very 
highly, for what we read about him in the 
" Frogs" of Aristophanes must be regarded 
fui the judgment of the ablest Athenian cri- 
tics at the time. Not only were the dramas 
which had been performed in his lifetime 
repeated after his death, and treated like new 
compositions, so as to be allowed to come 
into competition with new dramas, but pieces 
which had not been brought out by the poet 
himself were produced upon the stage by his 
son Euphorion, and gained prizes. 

Before we proceed to speak of the dramatic 
character of JEschylus, we must explain 
seyeral of his innoyations, which will enable 
us to form a clearer estimate of the artistic 
merits of his plays. 

The Greeks Justly regarded iEschylus as 
the &ther of tragedy. Before his time the 
art scarcely desenrea the name of dnma, 
and the progress which it made under the 
direction of his genius was fiu* greater than 
any which it owed to his successors. It re- 
qmred much more power to raise the drama 
from the state in which it was in the hands 
of the poets preyious to JEschylus, to the 
condition in which we find it in his works, 
than merely to continue what he had com- 
menced. Before the time of .£schylus only 
one actor appeared on the stage at once, who 
carried on the dialogue with the chorus, or 
told his story to Sie chorus. Mtchyha 
introduced a second actor, which was the 
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first etep towards making the dialogue and 
the action independent of the chorus. The 
dialogue now became more free and animated, 
and the contrast between a principal (prota- 
gonistes) and a secondary character (deu- 
teragonistes) enabled the poet to interest his 
audience in the action, which before his 
time was of secondary importance, the chorus 
being the principal part of the drama. But 
the action in the dramas of ^schylus is yet 
not altogether independent of the chorus, 
which takes a considerable part in the events 
of the drama. The complete separation of 
these two elements was reserved for Sopho- 
cles. An innovation like this was undoubt- 
edly adopted by the contemporaries of iEschy- 
Ins, as he himself at a later period adopted 
that of Sophocles, by which a third actor 
was introduced. There are dramas of Ma- 
chylus in which three persons appear upon 
the stage at once ; but in this case the 
dialogue is carried on by only two of them. 
A third actor who takes part in the dialogue 
does not occur in any drama written before 
the year B^c. 468, when Sophocles showed the 
advantage of a third actor. The part of the 
protagonistes was in most cases performed by 
.^schylus himself, and the names of two 
celebrated actors are known, who were trained 
and instructed by the poet, and probably 
acted the parts of the deuteragonistes. They 
were Clearchus and Myniscus of Chalcis. 
Before the time of .Aeschylus, the poets ge- 
nerally acted their own dramas, and were 
obliged to perform the parts of the several 
characters of a piece, one by one in succes- 
sion. This inconvenience was obviated, in 
some degree, by the introduction of a second 
actor, though the same actor was still obliged 
to perform several ^rts. There are, how- 
ever, several points m the dialogue of the 
iEschylean drama which remind us of what 
the art was before his time. The dialogue is 
sometimes carried on between the actor and 
the chorus, and in this as well as in odier 
cases it proceeds with great regularity, which 
to a modem critic would appear stiff and 
mmatural : the verses are mostly distributed 
in certain proportions between me speakers, 
and the protagonistes, in most cases, uses 
more verses than the deuteragonistes. This 
is indeed a peculiarity of all Greek tragedies, 
but in .Aeschylus it is more striking than in 
any of his successors. 

JEschylus also introduced great improve- 
ments in the choral dance. He invented 
several dances himself instructed &e dancers 
without the assistance of a teacher, and 
paid the most anxious attention to the or- 
chestic performances of the chorus. With 
this care for the execution of the chorus, 
it was necessary to combine equal atten- 
tion to the choral songs themselves, so as 
to render it practicable on the one hand 
to execute them with perfect accuracy, and 
on the other to produce a perfect harmony 
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between the action and the words of the 
chorus. 

MgchjloB was also the first who saw the 
propriety of adapting the dress of the actors 
and the scenery to the characters which they 
represented. He introduced the cothurnus 
or thick-soled buskin, and other artificial 
means to raise the figure of the actors 
above the standard of ordinary men; the 
masks were greatly improved by him; and 
he bestowed the utmost care and attention 
upon the whole of the theatrical wardrobe. 
The introduction of scene-pamting is likewise 
ascribed to iEschylus, and it was probably 
under his direction that Agatharchus painted 
the scenery for the first stone theatre at 
Athens. [Aoathabcrus.] The nutchinery 
requisite for theatrical performances must 
have attained a high degree of perfection 
under JEachylnB, on account of his frequent 
introduction of the gods and other super- 
natural beings upon the stage. Everything 
of importance to the performance of the 
drama was thus either perfected or introduced 
by .Aeschylus, who left to his successors 
nothing but to complete the work which he 
had commenced. 

• It is stated that JEschylus wrote seventy 
tragedies and several satyric dramas. Five 
were ascribed to him on doubtful authority. 
All these works were written within forty- 
four years, from 500 to 456 b. c. Of their 
general excellence we may judge frx>m the 
fiict that he gained the prixe for tragedy 
thirteen times. Now if we may suppose 
that he regularly brought out three dramas 
(a trilo^) at a time, it would follow that 
thirty-nme, or more than half of his works, 
were preferred to those of his competi- 
tors. It is a very questionable point 
whether the tragedies <^ .£schylus were 
always so arranged as to form trilogies, that 
is, great dramatic compositions consisting of 
three distinct tragedies, each of which was 
in some degree entire in itself and yet 
formed, as it were, only one of the three acts 
of a greater drama, and could not be properly 
understood unless viewed in its connection 
with the others. Welcker, by a careM ex- 
amination of the extant plays, and of the 
fragments and titles of those which are lost, 
has endeavoured to show that all the works 
of ^schylus were such trilogies ; but although 
it is beyond doubt that many were intended 
to form trilogies, there is not sufficient evi- 
dence to show this of all ; and as regards the 
•* Peraae," it is perfectly certain that it was 
not part of a trilogy. The few Augments of 
many of the lost pieces moreover scarcely 
enable us to form an accurate idea of their 
contents. The only specimen of a trilogy 
which is preserved entire is the ** Oresteia,'* 
consisting of the ** Agamenmon,*' the ''Choe- 
phorse," and the ** Eumenides." The three 
other pieces which we possess entire, the 
** Seven against Thebes,*' the "< Suppliants," 
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•ad die *^ Prometheoiy'* arc uadoubtedly like* 
wise parts of trilogies. The earliest amonff the 
seYen extant plays is the ** Persiaiis,'' i^ch 
was first acted at Athens in B.C. 472, and 
Ibrms an exception to the other plays of 
.Xschylns, inasmuch as the sabject is taken 
from the history of the poet's own time. A 
few years after the ** Persians,*' the '* Seven 
against Thebes'* was l»*oaght ont ; the latest 
is the ** Oresteta" trilogy, which was brooght 
upon the stage in B.& 458. The ** SoppUants" 
and the ** Fromethens** came in the period 
between this year and that in whidi the ** Per- 
sians" was broDght oat, bat the exact time is 
anknown. From allosions, howerer, in the 
*^ Sappliants," it has been inferred, with some 
probability, that it was written abont b.c. 461, 
during the time that Athens was allied with 
Argos. The performance of each trilogy 
of .Ssehylus was followed by that of a sa- 
tyric drama, which, together with the three 
tragediea, formed a tetralogy, and the sab- 
ject of which was in some cases connected 
with that of the trilogy. The name of the 
satyric drama connected with the " Oresteia," 
is ** Proteus." We know the names of eight 
others of these burlesque dramas of iEschy- 
lus, but none is preserved. The ancients 
state that iBschylos was as great a master in 
the satyric drama as in tragedy. As regards 
the artistic character of the tragedies of 
.Ssehylus, we hare few obeerrations of the 
ancients themselyes. Sophocles, who is re- 
ported to have said that iEschylus always 
composed his poems as he ooght, without 
being conscious of it, has expressed in the 
best manner the tact that .ffiseh^^lus was a 
great poet All that Sophocles, Aristophanes, 
and other ancient writers oljeet to in .£sehy- 
Ins, refers merely to fbrm, and not to the 
artistio plan and the stroctore of his woric ; 
it is only the pomjpous grandiloquenoe and 
the Ix^dness of his imaf^ry which thejr find 
&ult with. These are, indeed, very stnking 
features in the dramas of .Ssehylus ; but he 
himself seems not only to have been aware 
of it, but to have thought it necessary that 
his gods and heroes, being so far above the 
human standard, should also speak a language 
above that of ordinary mortals. The poet, 
too, who himself belonged to that heroic age 
in which the battles of Blarathon and Salamis 
were fought, could, without affectation, use a 
language which appeared too harsh and bold 
for the refined age of Pericles. Although 
the Greeks at all times had great reverence 
Ibr the &ther of their tragedy, yet the further 
they were removed from his age^ the less 
were they able to appreciate him. In fact, 
the most extraordinary power of his master- 
genius, the artistic construction of a trilogy, 
IS scarcely noticed b^ them, and its discovery 
and right appreciation belong altogether to 
modem times, and more especially to Welcker, 
whose researehes on this pcunt have been fol- 
lowed up by Droysen, Qruppe, Ad. SchoU, 
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andothetn Soon after the deaA of . 
las, the Greeks began to perform his _ 
plays separately, and thus gradujiny fev^goC 
that they were only acts of greater draauo. 
The plan of a tragedy of iEschylus is alw&ya 
extremely simple, and without any oosnpli- 
eated plot ; the action proceeds smoothly, but 
rapidly, and the poet does not anxiously eon- 
oem himself to by open to his andience ewery 
link by which the parts of the action are con- 
nected ; he draws his pictures only in bold 
outline, which he leaves to the imaginatUm at 
his hearers to fill up. But it is this -wewj 
simplicity of his design which constitates his 
grandeor and sublimity. One leading idea of 
the dramas of iEschylos is a stnig^ be- 
tween the free-will of man and the power of 
destiny, to which the gods themselves muse 
submit, and to which man most fall a victini 
if he presumes to qppose it Such an idea is 
both religious and ethical, and intended to 
impress upon man the necessity of sabmittai^ 
to higher powers, and of humbly recogniaing 
his own weakness. Another leading idea which 
appears in some of his plays is, that crimen 
by a moral necessity, leads to ftulher crime, 
and so to calamity, which is its ponishment, 
or, as Droy sen has expressed it, that ** whoever 
acts must suffer." iEsohylus represents to 
us the piel^ of the age to which he belonged, 
an age which could not conceive that its own 
great works were accomplished without the 
direct aid of the ^ods. He himself was 
initiated in the Eleusinian mysteries, and well 
acquainted with the philosophical inquiries 
which then began to be carried on in Greece ; 
and these circumstances undoubtedly con- 
tribnted to the earnestness with which he 
looked upon man. and his relation to higher 
powers. 

The tragedies of iEsehylus which have 
come down to us have, with the exception of 
^ Prometheus," suffered more from the care- 
lessness of transcribers than man v other re- 
mains of ancient literature. The first edition 
was printed at Venice, 1518, 8va, in the print- 
ing establishment of Aldus; bat consider- 
able parts of the ** Agamemnon" and of the 
** Choephora" are not contained in this editioD ; 
and what is still more surprising, the printed 
part of the ** Agamemnon" is attached to the 
** Choephore," and both are made up into one 
play, so that this edition only contains six 
plays. F. Robortellus, in his edition (Venice, 
1552, 8va), corrected the error, and separated 
the ** Agamemnon" from the ** Choephora ;" 
and in the same year he also published 
the **Greek Sch(^" and the Greek » life 
of .SIschylus," in 2 vols. 8vo. The first com- 
plete edition of the '* Seven Tragedies of 
.£schylus" is that by H. Stephens, Paris, 
1557, 4to. One of the best among the subse- 
quent editions is by Thomas Stanley, London, 
1663, folio, which contains the Scholia, a 
commentary, and a Latin translation. This 
was reprinted, with some additions, by De 
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Panw (Haag» 1745, 4ta), snd hy Samuel 
BoUer (Cunbridge, 1809, Sya). The 
edition of G. G. Schuta» in 5 toIs. Hro., though 
it ii almoet voithlefls, has gone through 
three editions (1782—1809) : the fint three 
Tolnmes contain the text and oommentary, 
the two ocheiv the fragments of the lost 
works of iEschylns and the Greek SchoUiL 
The best reeent editions are those of Wel- 
htoer (Leipsig* ISSdX that of W. Dindorf 
(Leipsig, 1887, 8Ta), and that of Fr. Gr. 
Bothe (Leipsig, 1831, 8 toIs. 8to.). A new 
edition, commenced b^ R. H. Klausen, is now 
in progress. The editions of single plays, 
and dissertations npon them, or passages of 
them, are almost innnmerable. The separate 
plays, except the ** Suppliants " and the '* Eo- 
menides," have been edited in Enghmd by 

C. J. Blomfieid. Of the separate editions of 
these plays in Germany, one of the most 
Yaloable is the ** Emnenides," by K. O. Miiller. 
The Germans possess seyeral good translations 
of ^achylus, &e best of whidL is by Droysen, 
Berlin, 183& There is an English poetical 
version by Robert Potter, the first edition of 
which appeared in 1777, 4to., and another 
edition in 1779, 8Ta Fhucman made a series 
of designs to illustrate jEschylus, which are 
among the grandest specimens of his extra- 
ordiniffy power in embodying the notions of 
antiquity, and are, in their department of art, 
equal to the work of the great dramatist. 

The most essential among the modem 
works, for a proper undersUmding of the 
works of ^Ischylus, are — Petersen, De JE- 
achfli Vita et fabtdis, Hayoios 1814; G. 
Bliinmer, U^er di$ Idee 4u Sehiekaob m den 
Trag, dee Meek. I«ipz. 1814 % A. W. ▼. 
SchlegeU Lect on jframat. JUL Leot iv. 
transL i Welcker, Die MeehyL TrihgU Pro- 
meiheuej Darmstadt, 1824, Naehtraa nor 
Triloffie, FrankC 1826, and Die Grieckiechen 
Tragisdien^ Bonn, 1840 s R. H. Klanien, 
Theologumena JEech^ Tragiei, BerL 1829 ; 
Bode, GeecK der DramaL Diehthmet der Heir, 
lenen, i. p.208_d$2. s K. O. MuUer,iR*t </ 
the Lit of Auc, Greece^ i p. 317-^-^36. ; 
There is a list of the editions and translations 
of .^l^schylos, and of works in illustration of 
iEschylos, up to 1832, in Hoffinann'sZedricoit 
BibUoamhicuaL L. S, 

iBSCHYLUS of Rhodes was a contem- 
porary of Alexander the Great, who, in 

D. c. 331, on makinp^ himself master of Eg^^ 
entrusted the admmistration of tiie country 
to .^Ischylas the Rhodian, and to Peucestes 
the Macedonian. After this there is a gap in 
the history of JEschylus, for we hear no 
more of him till after the death of Alexander, 
when, in the year & c 819, during the war 
betvreen ArrhidsDus and Antigonos, he com- 
manded four ships which sailed from Cilicia 
to Macedonia. In these ships he conveyed 
600 talents of silver, which were a part of 
the treasures brought by Antigonus from 
Susa, which had b^ deposited in the Cili- 
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cian fortress of Qunda fbr the 6U|^y of the 
Offers of the khigs of Macedoniit When 
.£schylus landed at Ephesns, these treasures 
were taken from him by Antigonus, who said 
that the money was intended for him to pay 
the foreign mercenaries with. No fiurther 
particulars are known of iEschylos. (Q,Cur^ 
tius, iv. 8. ; Diodorus Siculus, xviii 52.) 

L.& 

JESGULATIUS, the Latinised form of the 
Greek name 'hffKKirKiAt^ by which in heathen 
mythology the god of medicine was de- 
signated. The flowing is the popular story 
of his life and death, briefly told: — JEscu- 
lapius was the son of Apollo by C!oronis, the 
daugh t er of Phlegyas, a Thessalian prince. 
His mother, being discovered to be unfaithful 
to Ap<^lo^ was kfiled by Diana ; and, as she 
la^ on the fbneral pile, the child was rescued 
alive, and given to Chiron the Centaur to be 
educated. According to another account he 
was bom in the country of Epidaums, and 
exposed by his mother (who wished to con- 
ceal her pregnancy,) on Mount Myrtion, 
where he was suckled by a goat and guarded 
by the goatherd's dog. The herdsman one 
day missing his do^ and goat went in search 
of them, and thus discovered the child. Upon 
approaching to take it up he perceived that 
its body emitted a brilliant flame, at which 
proof of divinity he drew back. Hie news 
of the birth of this wonderfol child soon 
spread abroad, and miraculous healing powers 
were ascribed to him. He was instructed by 
Chiron in the art and science of medicine, 
and soon became a great phjrsician. He ac- 
companied Jason in hig expedition with the 
Argonauts, to whom hig medical knowledge 
was of great service ; and he is said to have 
raised to life so many dead persons that 
Juf iter struck him with thunder. He married 
Epione, called by some Lampetia, by whom 
he had two sons, Machaon and Podalirius, 
and four daughters, Hygieia (Health), Pa- 
nakeia (All-heal), laso (Healing), and iEgl^ 
(Brightness), of whom the first wss the most 
celebrated. Such is one out of the many 
vaijing and contradictory stories of JSscu- 
lapius, a fbrdier account of whom may be 
found in Meibom's commentary on Hippo- 
crates, Jtw/ur. Lugd. Bat. 4to. 1643 ; in Le 
Clerc, HiaL de la Mid, ; Sprengel, Hist, de 
la MSd,; or the mythdogical works of 
Creuzer, Voss, Buttman, K. O. Miiller, and 
Lobeck. 

The Asdepieia, {^AfficXstwutdf) or temples 
of TEsculapius, require some special notice 
here, as bemg probably the only institutions 
amon^ the ancients that, in some slight desree, 
supplied the place of the modem hospitals. 
They were ^nerally built in a healthy situ- 
ation, and, if possible, near to some mineral 
spring ; a great number of persons resorted to 
them in order to consult the god, and the walls 
were covered with the votive tablets oflered 
by those who had recovered their health by his 
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direetions. SeTeral of these curious inscrip- 
tions are preserved in Grater's collection: 
the following will serve as specimens, and 
will probably remind many persons of what 
are still to be seen in Komanist churches 
abroad : — ** Some days back, a certain 
Caius. who was blind, learned from an oracle 
that he should repair to the holy altar, and 
ofifer up his prayers; then cross the sanctuary 
from right to left, place his fire fin^rs on 
the altar, raise his hand, and cover his eyes. 
He obeyed, and instantly his sight was re- 
stored, amidst the loud acclamations of the 
multitude that such signs and wonders were 
shown in the reign of our emperor Antoninus/' 
— ** A blind soldier named Valerius Aper, 
having consulted the oracle, was informed by 
the god that he should mix the blood of a 
white cock with honey, to make up an oint- 
ment to be applied to his eyes for diree con- 
secutive days : he received his sight, and came 
to the temple and returned public thanks to 
the god." — *' Julian appeared lost beyond all 
hope from a spitting of blood. The god or- 
dered him to take from the altar some seeds of 
the pine, to mix them with honey, and to eat 
thereof for three dajs. He was saved, and came 
to return thanks m presence of the people." 
The principal of these temples were those at 
Titane in Sicyonia, at Tricca in Thessaly, at 
Tithorea in Phocis, at Epidaurus in Argolis, 
at Meg^opolis in Arcadia, at Cyllene in Elis, 
at Pergamus in Mysia, and in the island of 
Cos. Of these the temple at Epidaurus was, 
in early times, the most celebrated ; it was 
from this city that the worship of .£sculapius 
was carried to Sicyonia, Pergamus, and Gy- 
rene, and it was hither that the Romans sent 
an embassy in the year a.u.c. 462 (b.c. 
292), to fetch the god to deliver them from a 
dreadful pestilence. They brought him away 
in the form of a serpent, which disappeared 
among the reeds on an island in the Tiber ; 
and in this place a temple was erected in his 
honour. JEsculapius was sometimes repre- 
sented sitting, with one hand holding a staff, 
the other resting on a serpent's head, and 
with a dog couched at his feet In coins, and 
in other ancient remains, he is commonly 
seen with a long beard, holding a staff with a 
serpent twined about it. Often he is accom- 
panied by a cock, and sometimes by an owL 
The cock was commonly sacrificed to him, 
as is fieuniliarly known from the last words 
of Socrates, as reported by Plato : ** Onto, we 
owe a cock to .^Bculapius." These animals 
were probably meant to typify the qualities 
which a physician should possess ; the owl 
being emblematic of wisdom, the cock of 
vigiUince, and the serpent of sagacity and 
foresight The hist animal was also the 
symbol of length of life, and was especially 
sacred to ^sculapius, in whose temple at 
Epidaurus there was a peculiar breed of large 
ydlowish brown snakes, which were harm- 
less and easily tamed, and in the form of 
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which the god was sapposed to manifest 

The &bnloas history of .Ssculapina, like that 
of most of the other mythological personages 
of antiquity, is probably an embeUjabment of 
the real life of some one or more individuals 
bearing that name. What parts of his history 
are purely &bulonSy and what (if any) are 
strictly true, it is impossible to determine ; and 
of the extent of the medical knowledge of 
.Ssculapius, and of his mode of practioe, we 
know nothing. That which we find mentioned 
in Homer as being employed by his aons, 
Machaon and Podalirius, during the Tjrajan 
war, is noticed under those names. Two 
works are mentioned by Fabrieius as going 
under the name of JSsculapius ; one entitled 
"Opoi 'AffK^jprlov wphs "Afifuoma BcuriA^ in 
three books; the other, '*De Morbonmi, 
Infirmitatum, Gorporisque Accid^itium, Ori- 
gine, Oausis, Descriptionibus, et Cnra.** Both 
of these are, however, manifestly apurioos, 
and of little value. His descendants were 
called, collectively, by the jmtronymic name 
of Aiclepiadte, and were m a manner the 
hereditary physicians of Greece, and in- 
deed of the ancient world ; even at Rome, 
the house of AciUus claimed to be tf branch 
of the same stock. Thej professed to re- 
tain in their fiimily certain medical secrets, 
which had been handed down firom their 
great ancestor $ and thus, and by their really 
superior skill, they succeeded in keeping 
in their own hands not only the practical 
part of the profession, but also the means of 
teaching others. Their pupils were not 
admitted to attend their instructions until 
they had been solemnly initiated, and had 
sworn to conform to their regulations, which 
it must be admitted were in general excellent 
The two short pieces thiut are published 
among the works of Hippocrates, entitled 
'Opicos (" The Oath"), and NSfsas (" The 
Law"), though they are generally supposed 
to have been not written by him, are yet 
allowed to be very ancient ; and they contain 
sentiments and rules which (if we can sap- 
pose them to have been fiilly acted up to,) mnst 
give a very high opinion of the mond and 
religious state of the profession in those early 
times. The former of these documents, whi<£ 
is the shorter of the two, deserves to be in- 
serted entire, as being perhaps the most curioos 
and interesting monument of ancient medi- 
cine. " I swear by Apollo the physician and 
iEsculapius, by Hygieia and Panakeia, and all 
the gods and goddesses, calling them to wit- 
ness that I will fiilfil religiously, according to 
the best of my power and judgment, the 
solemn oath and the written bond which I 
now do make. I will honour, as my parents, 
the master who has taught me this art, and 
endeavour to minister to all his necessities. 
I will consider his children as my own 
brothers, and will teach them this profes- 
sion, should they desire to learn it, with- 
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out renumeration or written bond. I will 
admit to my lessons, my discourses, and 
all my other methods of teaching, my own 
Bons and those of my tutor, and tiiose who 
have been inscribed as pupils and have taken 
the medical oath ; but no one else. I will 
prescribe such a course of regimen as may be 
best suited to the condition of my patients, 
according to the best of my power and judg- 
ment, seeking to preserve them from all haim 
and wrong. I will never be persuaded to ad- 
minister poison, nor will I ever be the author of 
such advice ; neither will I contribute to an 
abortion. I will maintain religiously the purity 
and integrity both of my conduct and of my 
art I will not cut any one for the stone, but 
will leave that operation to those who culti- 
vate it Into whatever dwellings I may go, 
I will enter them with the sole view of suc- 
couring the sick, abstaining fix>m all ii^urious 
views and corruptions, especially from any 
immodest action, towards women or men, 
freemen or slaves. If, during my attendance, 
or even unprofessionally in common life, I 
happen to see or hear of any circumstances 
which should not be revealed, I will be silent 
and consider them a profound secret May I, 
if I rigidly observe this my oath and do not 
break it, eqjoy good success in life and in 
the practice of my art, and obtain general 
esteem for ever : should I transgress and be- 
come a peijurer, may the reverse be my lot" 
In the "Law," after remarking that physicians 
were " many in name, but few in deed," the 
author goes on to enumerate the necessary 
qualifications of a medical man with respect 
to natural talents and disposition, learning, 
education, diligence, advantageous situation, 
and experience. 

The most celebrated individual belonging 
to the fiunily of the Asdepiadas was Aristotle ; 
the most famous physician was Hippocrates ; 
and probably all those who bore the name of 
Asclepiades were more or less remotely con- 
nected with the same stock. Further inform- 
ation respecting the Asclepiads and the 
origin of the art and science of physic may 
be found in the histories of medicine by lie 
Clerc, Sprexigel, and Isensee. See also Fa- 
bricius, BibGoth, Qratca^ L 55, seq. ; Penny 
Cyclop, " iEsculapius ; " Sprengel, BeitrSge 
zttr Geach, der Arzneikunde. W. A. G. 

^'SION (Ahiotv), an Attic orator and con- 
temporary of Demosthenes, of whom no par- 
ticulars are known. (Plutarch, Demosth, 10. ; 
Aristotle, Rhetor, iii. p. 650. ; Suidas, v. ArifM- 
v$4wris,^ L. a 

iESOP (Alcranrof, ^sopus). A list of the 
various persons of this name is given in the 
** BibliothecaGrseca" of Fabricius, ed. Harles, 
1621. 

iESCPUS, or .ffiSOP, ( Aioro^irof,) was bom 
about B.G. 619 and died in about b.c. 564, 
or a little later. He was a slave of the 
Samian Tadmon, the son of Hephsstopolis, 
andl, according to the statement of an old 
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Samian historian, was a native of the Thracian 
city Mesembria. According to a less authen- 
tic, but more generally received account, he 
was bom in Phrygia. It was believed among 
the ancients that his humour and pleasantry 
procured him his freedom, though he con- 
tinued in the femily of his old master: other- 
wise he could not, as Aristotle {Rhet ii. 20.) 
relates of him, have publicly spoken for a 
demag(M^e, in whose defence he invented and 
told a mble. Plutarch informs us that the 
&bulist was present at the court of Cnssus, king 
of Lydia, at the same time as Solon, and that 
he perished at Delphi, under the following 
circumstances : — He was sent thither by 
CrcBsus, for the purpose of sacrificing to Apollo, 
and presenting each of the Delphians with a 
sum of money. His sarcastic observations and 
fables offended them ; and, as he also refused 
to pay the money to them, they charged him 
wiUi robbing the temple, and killed him by 
throwing him down a precipice. This story 
is generally received as au&entic, and allu- 
sion is made to it by Aristophanes ( Wtups^ 
1448. Comp. Peace, 129.). It also appears 
fh>m Phsedrus (i. 2. and ill 12.), that ^sop 
visited Athens in the time of Pisistratus. The 
Athenians erected a statue in honour of him. 
(Phsedros, Epilog, lib. ii.) 

JEaop is commonly known as a composer 
of &bles, the character of which consists in a 
playAil representation of the social and poli- 
tical condition of men, by the condition and 
habits of the lower animals, to which reason 
and speech are attributed in such a way as to 
produce a striking resemblance to the inci- 
dents and relations of human life. Henoe the 
.£sopian fable was generally a kind of sym- 
bolical or veiled narrative, by means of which 
important moral and social lessons were con- 
veyed, more intelligibly, forcibly, and agree- 
ably than they would have been by a formal 
argument The Old Testament (Judges, ix. 8.) 
contains a fable in this style, which is more 
in keeping with the Oriental than the Greek 
turn of Siought and expression. Still the 
iEsopian fables were very popular in Greece, 
so much so that they were frequently used in 
the Athenian courts of justice. (Hesyehius, 
AliT^ov TcAoio.) They were sometimes 
composed with political views, and attended 
with corresponding results. The &ble of 
the Frogs and King Log (Phsedrus, ii 2.), 
for example, was said to have been invented 
by .£sop for the purpose of reconciling the 
Athenians to the government of Pisistratus. 
That of the Limbs and the Belly also, a poli- 
tical application of which was attributed to 
Menenius Agrippa (Livy, ii. 32.), is quite 
/Gsopian in character. The fkbles which 
bear the name of iEsop as their author are 
by no means all of them genuine. We do 
not, in fact, recognise in them any traces of 
the fkbles which are quoted as J^Bop'a by 
Aristophanes and other Greek authors ; but 
they contain many neoteric idioms and scrip- 
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toral phrases, as if the uioienC monks hsd 
something to do with them. Some were car- 
rent in his name even in early times, which 
were not 'made by him ; and at a later period 
Terj many were ascribed to him which were 
written or inyented by other persons. He was 
not regarded \pj[ the Greeks as a poet, and 
scarcely as a writer. Herodotos (iL 184.) calls 
him a ** logopGBOS ** (KayowotSs), or maker of 
stories (hAyoi) ; andPlin^(xzxvL l2.>,aphilo- 
sopher of fiibles, not a writer of them. Bentley 
has maintained, that even in the time of So- 
crates there were no written fkbles of JEsop, 
grounding his opinion on the fiust, that when 
Socrates beguiled his imprisonment, by tun- 
ing the &bles of .£sop into verse, he had no 
hwik. of them to ose, but trusted to his memory 
only. This, however, is not a conclusive 
argument; and though JEsop did not him- 
self commit his apolop:ues to writing, still a 
collection of them nught have been made 
before the time of Socrates. The history of 
their fortunes is rather interesting. JEsop 
delivered them occasionally by word of mouth. 
Thev were preserved and handed down by 
tradition; then collected and committed to 
writing. Babrius, or Babrias, an author of 
uncertun date, but earlier than Phsedrus, 
turned them into Greek choliambic verse. 
Various authors put them back into prose, 
and frtan their coUections Maximus Planudes, 
or some other monk about his time (▲.d. 
1350), made and edited the collection which 
has come down to us under the name of 
iEsop. A life of JEsop is also falsely attri- 
buted to Planudes, which, however, is of no 
value. The JEsopian fkbles of Greece were 
also imitated and transhited by the Roman 
PhiBdrus. (Plato, I^Bchm, 10. ; Diogenes 
I^aertius, ii 42. ; Suidas, ^$cpus ; Plutarch, 
Sohn, c 28. ; Clinton, Fast HeO. I 287. ; 
Miiller, Greek Lit 144. ; Mum, Crit I 408. 

R. W— n. 
Before any of the &bles attributed to 
JEsop had been printed in Greek, a Latin 
verse translation of some of them was printed 
at Rome, in 1478, m a quarto volume, under 
the title of *' Phrigi .ffisopi Philosophi Mo- 
ralitas e Gnoco in Latmum traducta.'* The 
author of this version is supposed to have 
been Hildebert, archbishop of Tours, who 
lived about the beginning <^ the twelfth cen- 
tury. The Greek text of the collection 
formed by Planudes was published at Milan, 
in 4to., without date, but, as is coi^ectured, in 
1479 or 1480, by the learned Buono Accorso 
of Pisa, accompanied by a Latin translation, 
made, a fow years before, by a person therein 
called Rynucius Thettalus, and whose name 
is elsewhere variously written Rinucius, 
Rinicius, Rimicius, Rynuncius, Ranucius, &c. 
This collection, which contained 140 ikbles, 
was many times reprinted in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries ; and no addition was 
made to it till Robert Stephanus (Etienne) 
published in 4ta at Paris, in 1546, a new 
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edition of the same eoUection, from a MS. 
in the Bibliothdque du Roi, which oontaiocd 
twenty fiibles more than the one that had 
been used by Buono Aooorso. But the num- 
ber in the collection of Stephanos was neaiiy 
doubled by the publication of that of laaae. 
Nic. Nevelet, in 8vo., at Frankfort on the 
Mam, in 1610, under the title of *« My- 
thdogia JEsopica, in qua iBsooi Faholae 
Gr. et Lai. ocxcvn." &c ; reprinted at the 
same place, in 1660, without any other alter- 
ation than the new title of ** Fabnlse wi- 
orum AuctorDm,** &c. This edition contains 
136 new Ikbles derived ftxim five manu- 
scripts discovered in the library of the uni- 
versity of Heidelberg (afterwards transferred 
to Rome, and called the Palatine library), 
which were evidentlv copies of one another, 
or of a common origmal. Upon it inincipaUy 
were firanded, the edition puUished hj Hud- 
son (under the name of Marianus), m 8vol, 
at Oxfiird, in 1718 (reprinted at Eton in 
1755) ; that of J. G. Hauptmann,8vo. Leipng, 
1741, which, however, contains 64 additional 
fiibles, collected from Plutarch, I«nrian, 
and other ancient writers ; that of J. M. 
Heusinger, 6vo. Leipsig, 1756 (reprinted in 
1771 at Eisenach under the care of C. A. 
Klotsius, in 1776, and in 1799), whiofa, 
on the other hand, contains only 149 fid>les, 
but has a few corrections of the text, firom 
a manuscript discovered by Heusinger at 
Augsburg ; that of Emesti, 8vo. Leipzig, 
1781 ; and the re-impressions of Heusinger^s 
edition, which appeared at Leipzig, in 16ma. 
in 1810, and in 18mo. in 1816 and 1820, under 
the care .of G. H. Schaefer (as portions o€ 
the two coUections of Greek airthors published 
by Tauchnitz), both of which contain 28 addi- 
tional fid>les, first published from a manu- 
script in the Biblioth<^ue du R<m, by M. de 
Rocheforte, in 1789, in the seoond volume oi 
his ** Notices et Extraits des Mannscrits de 
la Biblioth^ue du RoL" But, in the mean 
time, a further addition had been made to the 
number of the .ffisopic fiibles, by the publica- 
tion of those contained in a celebrated manu- 
script preserved at Florence, which were 149 
in number, and all different ftxmi those in the 
collection formed by Planudes, although the 
Life of .£sop, commonly attributed to thai 
monk, is in the manuscript, and is thereby 
proved not to be the production of Planudes, 
for the manuscript is a century earlier than 
his time : the 149 new fiibles form the first 
volume of a new edition of the iBsopic Fables 
(AlSnnOT MTeoi, *'Fabul» iEsopiffi," &c) 
published, in 2 vols. 8va at Florence^ in 1809, 
by Franciscns de Furia, the keeper of the 
llaurentian and Maruoellian library; re- 
printed at Paris, in 8vo., in 1810, wiUi manv 
corrections of tiie text by M. Cony, in hu 
nipcpya 'EAXiyyuc^f BiCXio^i^inrs, and idso at 
Leipiig, in the same year, in three several 
editions, each in one vol. 8vo., and all by the 
same publisher, Weigel ; the first under the 
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care of O. H. Sohaefer ; the second, a repeti- 
tioii of that, with the omiMion of Taiioiis 
prolegomena and annezationB ; the third, in- 
tended for the Qse of schools, by C. E. C 
Schneider. Finally, the Angsbiu^ manu- 
script, -which had already been indicated, 
and, in a slight degpree, made nse ot, 
by Hensinger, supplied additional materials 
to an edition which was pablished, in 8va, at 
Breslan, in 1812, by J. O. Schneider, and 
which contains in iJl 231 Ikbles attributed 
to iEsop, besides 50 (some of them, howerer, 
only fhigments,) bearing the name of Babrius. 
JEsop'^ Fables haye been translated, in 
whole or in part, into almost all the lan- 
gua^ of Europe. Besides the two early 
▼ersions of Hildebert and Rimicius, already 
mentioned, there are Latin translations by 
Aldus Manutios, Lanrentius Valla, Lucas 
Loflsius (in yerse), J. Sam. Klein (in yerse), 
and others. Phsedrus professes to be for the 
most part little more than a translator of iEsop ; 
he states in his general prologue, or prefiioe, 
that he was indebted to JEsop for the matter 
of his yerses ; and in the prologue to his 
fifth book, while he describes the fables of 
the preceding books as iEsopic, though they 
may not haye been all written by iEsop him- 
self he claims onl^ the ten composing that 
book as new and his own. Among the Italian 
yersions may be mentioned those of Aocio 
Zocco, printed before the end of the fifkeenA 
centuiy ; of the Conte JuHo Landi, 1567 ; and 
the excellent yerse translation of Angiol 
Maria Ricci, which first appeared at Florence 
in 1736, aooompmied with the ori^ial Greek 
text The Spaniards haye yersions by Joachim 
Romero de Gepedo, 1590, and by Simon 
Abril, 1647; the Portuguese, by Manuel 
Mendes, 1621 ; the French, b^ OiUes Cor- 
roset (in yerse), 1542 ; by Antome du Moolin 
(in yerse), 1549 ; by Pierre Millot, 1632 ; by 
J. Bandoin, 1638 } by Jean Benserade (in 
yerse), 1678 ; by Ant. Furetier (in prose and 
yerse), 1694 ; by Bellegarde, 1708 ; by Cholet 
and Mulct (with the Fables of Lokmin), 
1791 ; by Boulanger, 1813 ; besides the bril- 
liant paraphrases of La Fontaine, which were 
first published, in part, in 1669. Among the 
German yersions are those of Luther (sixteen 
fables) first published in 1530 ; of Burchard 
Waldis (imitations in yerse), 1548 ; of Hart- 
mann Schopper (in yerse), 1566 ; of J. F. 
Riederer (in yerse), 1717 ; of Jungendres, 
1723 ; of J. H. M. Emesti, 1778 ; of Bremer, 
1781 ; of Mots, 1794. An English prose 
translation of .£sop*s Fables was made firom 
the French, by CaoLton, and printed by hun 
at Westminster, in folio, in 1484 ; and there 
are aUK> two other prose translations, in 8yo. 
and without date, but both probably printed 
before the end of the fiiteentii century. The 
earliest yerse translation is that of the Scottish 
poet Robert Henrison, or Henderson, school- 
master of Dunfermline, which is preseryed 
in manuscript in the Harleian collection. No. 
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3865., and of which, according to Pinkerton 
iAMcient SeoOisk Poemt, 1786, yoL L p. xcix.), 
Bagford, in his manuscript collections at the 
British Museum, states that an edition was 
printed at Edinburgh, by Andro Hart, in 1621. 
Lowndes, in his Bibliographer's Mannal, has 
"* The Morale Fables of .£sop the Phrygian, 
oompyled into eloquent and ornamental meter, 
by Robert Henrison, schoolemaster of Dum- 
ferling," 8yo. Edinburgh, without date. Among 
later translations are those of William Bul- 
lokes (from the Latin), 1585 ; of John Ogilby 
(paraphrase in yerse), 1651 ; of Charles 
Hoole, 1657; of Ph. Ayres, 1689; of Sir 
Roger TEstrange, 1692, &c. ; of Is. Jackson, 
1708; of Edm. Arwaker (in yerse), 1708; 
of Samuel Croxall, 1722; of Ch. Draper, 
1760 ; of R. Dodsley, 1761 ; of H. Steers (in 
yerse), 1804 ; of Je£ Taylor, 1821. Para- 
phrases of many of the fables attributed to 
JEsop are also among the fables m yerse 
published by Gay and Edward Moore. As 
to the orientel Fables, see the articles Bidpai, 
LoEMAN, Stntipas. (Fabricius, Biblioth, 
Orae, i. 618, &c ; Hoffiooann, Laticon Biblio' 
gnqfhicym Scriptar, Gracor. L 51, &c.) 

G. L.C. 

.£SOTUS» a Greek historian, who wrote 
a history of Alexander the Great, which is 
only known to us through a Latin translation 
by Julius Valerius. This translation was dis- 
ooyered in 1816 by A. Mai, in the library of 
Milan. [Vaubbius, Jtruus.] We possess 
no infbrmation whateyer respecting tiie life 
of iEsopus, or the time in which he liyed. 
Mai, in the pre&ce to his edition of the 
translation aboye mentioned, endeayours to 
show that he was a natiye of Africa, and that 
his work was written before a. jk 389, as the 
temple of Sen4>is, at Alexandria, which was 
destroyed in that year in consequence of an 
edict of Theodosius, is mentioned in this his- 
tory as still existing. Letronne, howeyer, 
has raised ^^reat and important objections 
to this opimon, and assigns the work, with 
greater probability, to the seyenth or eighth 
century of our era. But the whole question 
is inyolyed in such obscurity, that eyen the 
personal existence of iEsopus may be doubted. 
(A. Mai's preface to his Itmerariim ad' Con- 
ttanthwm Attffustum, Consiantim Af. ftUumf 
edente nvncprimfum cvm NoUb A, Maio ; aeee- 
dunt JuUi Valtrii JUm geHa Alexamdri Mact- 
donit trandata ex AEaopo Grttco, ProdopU 
nvnc primum, edit, notuque Ubutr, A. Mai 
ad Exemfkar MediokMen$et Milan, 1817, 4ta ; 
reprinted at Frankfort on the Main, 1818, 
8ya ; Letronne, in the Journal dea SanKoa 
of Uie year 1818, p. 617.) L. S. 

^SaPUS, CLCXDIUS, the most eminent 
tragedian of the Roman stage. The dates of 
his birth and death are imknown; but in 
B.C. 55, Cicero speaks of him as adyanced 
in years. From his surname, Clodius, he ap- 
pears to haye been orimally a ft^edman of 
some member of the Claudian ftmily. He 
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had preyioiuly quitted the stage; but in &c. 
55 returned to it on the occasion of the 
games exhibited hj Cn. Pompey. In this 
his last appearance, JEaopva betrayed the 
failure of lus physical powers, and was indul- 
gently dismissed by the audience. His model 
in action and intonation was Hortensius, whose 
speeches he always listened to; and he shared 
with Roscius the fHendship of Cicero. The 
contrast between these two great chiefii of the 
Roman theatre was similar to that which, in 
all a^es, has penraded the schools of actiiig. 
Roscius was versatile, graceful, impetuous; 
.^Isopus grave, dignified, and impassioned. 
Yet they were scarcely rivals, for .S^pus 
performed in tragedy alone. His devotion to 
his art is recorded in an observation of Quintus 
Cicero, and in an anecdote preserved by 
Plutarch. The former remarks, that the 
action and intense expression of JEaopuB in- 
dicated a complete abstraction from present 
objects; and Plutarch says, that, on one occa- 
sion, iBsopus, while performing the part of 
Ajax, probably in the tragedy of Ennius of 
that name, was so transported by his imagi- 
nary passion, that he struck a slave who 
approached him with such force as to lay 
him lifeless on the stage. Cicero remarks, 
that the professional predilections of iEsopus 
coincided with the political; and that both in 
the theatre and in life he affected rank and 
station. The famous dish of singing birds 
which was served on his table renders it 
likely that Maopxa was little less luxurious in 
his habits than his son, whom Horace states 
to have drank off a pearl dissolved in vinegar. 
Yet the elder .£sopus bequeathed to his son 
a large fortune, acquired by the exercise of 
his profession. Among his principal charac- 
ters were Agamenmon, ^ax, Eurysaces. 
(Cicero, Ep.adFam, vii 1., Pto P, Sextw^ 56., 
Ve Divin, i. 87.; Valerius Biaximns, viii. 
10. ; Quintilian, JnaU Or. ii. 3. 111. ; Ma- 
crobius, Satumal ii. 1 1. ; Pliny, Hist Nat 
X. 51. XXXV. 12.) W. B. D. 

^THE'RIUS (Aia^ptof), of Apamea, a 
Greek grammarian, who wrote a work on the 
doubtAil vowels. We know nothing of him 
beyond this fact, which is mentioned by a 
grammarian in Montfaucon, BihUoth, CoisUn, 
p. 597. L. a 

JETHE'RIUS (Ai9^pioO,aOreek architect, 
of uncertain country, who appears to have 
distinguished himself at Constantinople in 
the early part of the sixth century a. d. He 
constructed the fhcade of the " Bronze House " 
in the palace of Constantinople, for the Em- 
peror Anastasius I. It is Uie subject of an 
obscure epigram in the Greek Anthology. 
(An^uL iv. 23. 8., OTkos *Ayaar€urioio, &c) 

R.N.W. 

iETHICUa This name is attached to a 
geographical work, written in Latin, entitled 
•*^thici Cosmographia" (" The Cosmography 
of ^thicus"). Nothing is known of tlus 
^thicus: he is called Hister, or Ister, which 
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may signify a native of Istria. R&banos 
Manrus calls him a Scythian by birth, and 
a philosopher and cosmographer, of noble 
fkmily. In the introduction to the ** Cos- 
mographia,** it is said that a Senatnacon- 
sultum was passed in the consulship of Julius 
Ciesar and M. Antonius (b.c. 44), which de- 
termined that the whole world should be 
measured by the most skilful men. The 
eastern part was measured b^ 2«enodoxus, 
whose labours were completed m twentj-one 
years, five months, and nine days, and ex- 
tended firom the said consulship of Caesar 
and M. Antonius to the third consulship of 
Augustus and Crassus. The northern part 
was measured by Theodotus, in twenty -nine 
years, eight months, and ten days, and was 
completed in the tenth consulship of An^^ustus. 
The southern part was measured by Polj- 
clitus, in thirty-two years, one month, and ten 
days, and the work was completed in the 
consulship of Satumns and Cinna. " Thus the 
whole world was traversed within thirty-two 
years by the measurers, and a report off all 
that it contained was made to the senate.** 
( Coamographia.) 

From this report apparently was tran- 
scribed bv some careless or ignorant person 
the list of seas, islands, mountains, provinces, 
and towns which compose this "Cosmo- 
graphy.** Many of the names are cor- 
rupt, and the selection is made withoat order 
or judgment There are a few remarks on 
the rivers, but they are ibll of mistakeak In 
the introduction, where the writer says* '^all 
the east was measured by Z^iodoxoa, as 
is shown hereafter (sicut inferius demon- 
stratur)," he means moat probably, '^as it 
appears in the list of seas, islands," &c^ for 
the name of Zenodoxus does not aftenrards 
occur. The only measurements that are 
given, are the lengths of rivers, bt speaking 
of the Tiber and its course through Rome, 
the compiler mentions the gates of the iqxjstles 
St Peter and St Paul, and the Via Portnensis 
of the holv martyr St Felix. Thia Felix is 
probably the bishop of Rome who snffi^red 
martyrdom a.d. 275. The name of Con- 
stantmople does not occur in the list of 
cities, but that of Bysantium does. We can- 
not, however, inf^r from this that the com- 
piler lived befbre the foundation of Con- 
stantinople, for the ** Cosmographia" may be 
really an abstract of the report made to the 
senate, with the exception of the short notice 
of Rome, ftom which it is difficult to form a 
conclusion as to the date of the compilation. 
Still it seems unlikely that the compiler 
should speak of Rome in such terms as he 
uses, and not mention Constantinople, if that 
ci^was then founded. 

- There is subjoined to this meagre list of 
names another part, entitled **Alia Totios 
Orbis Descriptio** (** Another Description of 
the whole World"), apparently by another, and, 
if so, by a better hand. The introduction to 
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thiB ** Descriptio** appears to refer to the intro- 
•daction already mentioned, which speaks of 
the measurement of the Roman world ; and 
the name of Constantinopolis occurs in the in- 
troduction to the " Orbis Descriptio/* and also 
in the part which treats of Europe. This " De- 
- scriptio** may be founded on the report made to 
*the senate : it certainly does not accurately 
represent the state of the Roman world after 
the building of Constantinople, and yet it con- 
tains names which do not occur in history so 
early as the time of Augustus. The old mis- 
take of the Caspian Sea communicating with 
the Northern Ocean is repeated. It contains 
a few valuable notices : the " Rutubi Portus" 
CRichborough, near Sandwich in Kent) is 
described as the nearest port of Britain to 
Gaul ; fourteen of the Orcadet (Orkneys) are 
described as inhabited ; and the inhabitants 
of Hibemia and Meyania (Ireland and Man ?) 
are called Scots (Scoti). 

This " Orbis Descriptio" is also in Orosius 
(i. 2.) ; but in Orosius the introduction con- 
sists only of four lines, and is different firom 
that in the " Orbis Descriptio." The " Orbis 
I>escriptio" concludes with a promise to un- 
dertake a greater work, which shall com- 
mence with the description of the ** eternal 
city of Rome, the head of the world, and the 
mistress of the senate :" this also is omitted 
in Orosius. If Orosius copied from the 
•* Orbis Descriptio," he abbreviated the in- 
troduction and omitted the concluding words. 
If the " Descriptio " was taken from Orosius, 
the introduction must have been lengthened, 
or rather a new one was written, w&ch ap- 
pears to refer to the introduction to the 
** Cosmographia ; " and the concluding words 
also must have been added, which would be 
out of place in Orosius. It is stated by 
Walckenaer,QPu)9. Univ. art **£thicus,")that 
there are two Paris manuscripts of Orosius, 
in which the second chapter ends in these 
words: " Percensui* Vreviter ut potui pro- 
vincias et insnlas orbis universi, quas Soli- 
nus ita descripsit;" according to which 
Orosius took his description from Julius 
Solinus. 

The text of iEthicns was edited by Jos. 
Simler, Basle, 1575, 12mo., with the **Itine- 
rarium Antonini," &c. It is also in the 
edition of Dionysius, Pomponius Mela, and 
Solinus, by H. Stephens, 1577, 4to., with the 
notes of Simler on iBthicus; and in the 
edition of Pomponius Mela by Gronovius, 
Lugd. Bat 1685, ISma, and 1696, 8va The 
edition of Gronovius contains ** Jtdii Honorii 
Oratoris Excerpta qusB ad Cosmographiam 
pertinent," which is nearly the same thing as 
the ** Cosmographia" of ^diicus, and un- 
doubtedly from a common source. Nothing 
certain is known of this Julius the orator. 

Dicuil, a writer of the ninth century, in his 
work "De Mensura Orbis Terrss" (edited 
by C. A.Walckenaer, Paris, 1807), quotes the 
** Cosmographia" of JEthicus several times, 



and in some instances he has read the text 
differently from what we have it Thus the 
** Cosmographia" speaks of an island at the 
mouth of the Ganges, but gives no name to 
it Dicuil, quoting the " Cosmographia," calls 
it " Perusca." Dicuil is also sometimes cor- 
rect, when he professes to quote the ** Cosmo- 
graphia," in cases where the ** Cosmographia," 
as printed in Gronovius and other e£tions, is 
inaccurate ; whence we infer that the text of 
the ** Cosmographia" is corrupt 

The **Antonine Itinerary" has also been 
attributed to ^thicus. [Antoninus.] G. L. 

AE'TION, a sculptor of Greece, who, ac- 
cording to Theocritus, made a statue in 
cedar of .Ssculapius, by order of Nicias, a 
celebrated physician of Miletus. Action is 
supposed to have lived in the third century 
B. c R. W. jun. 

AFTION CAwW), a celebrated painter 
of antiquity. His country is uncertain, but 
he was the most eminent painter of his age, 
which appears from the words of Lucian, to 
have been about the time of the emperors 
Tngan or Hadrian. Trajan died in a.d. 117. 
According to this writer, Action excelled in 
colouring, in which department he seems to 
have had few rivals, even among the painters of 
the best ages ; for he is classed by Lucian with 
Apelles, Enphranor, and Polygnotus, whom 
he instances as the painters who best under- 
stood the proper mixing and laying on of co- 
lours. Action was particularly distinguished 
for a picture of the marriage of Alexander 
and Roxana, which he exhibited at the Olym- 
pic g^es ; and Proxenidas, one of the judges, 
is said to have been so pleased with the per- 
formance, that he gave his daughter in mar- 
riage to the painter. Lucian saw this work, 
and has described it The picture represented a 
magnificent bed-chamber, with a nuptial bed, 
on which Roxana, a virgin of extreme beauty, 
was sitting, her eyes cast modestly upon the 
ground; and Alexander, who was standing 
near her, offering her a crown. They were at- 
tended by Hephffistion as brideman, bearing 
a lighted torch, supported by a beautifrd 
youth, the god of marriage. Some little 
Cupids were represented busy in unrobing 
Roxana ; one was pulling the bridegroom to- 
wards her ; and another group was playing with 
the arms and armour of Alexander, which 
the king had already laid aside. Raphael 
painted a picture from Lucian*s description, 
which has been engraved by Volpato. (Lu- 
cian, De Mercede UonducHs, 42. Imag. 7., and 
Herodotus or Agtion,) R. N. W. 

AE'TIUS ('A^ioOi a heretic m the fourth 
century, and leader of one of the sects into 
which the Arians were divided. He was a 
native of Antioch, and a goldsmith. This 
occupation he gave up, and after studying at 
Alexandria, practised as a physician. He had 
also studied theology, and embraced Arian 
opinions. He was ordained a deacon either 
at Antioch or at Alexandria. He was sent 
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into exile by Gonstantius on account of his 
opinions, and recalled by Julian, who wrote 
a letter to him, which is still extant (Julian, 
Epist 31.). He was ordained a bishop (of 
what place it is not stated) in the synod of 
Constantinople, a.d. 361. He died at Con- 
stantinople, in the presence of his friend and 
disciple Eunomius, a.d. 366. Socrates states 
that he was a skilfid disputant, but little 
learned either in the Scriptures or the early 
Christian writers. Agtins wrote a work ** On 
the Faith," consisting of 300 chapters or pro- 
positions. A portion of this work, contain- 
ing forty-seven chapters, is preserved by 
Epiphanius, who has answered it at length. 

The opinions of Aetius and the Aetians 
were almost as fiir removed from those of the 
Semi- Arians (the genuine followers of Arius) 
as the latter were from those of the orthodox. 
They held that the Son was not begotten by 
the Father, but created by him out of nothing 
(£1 obK 5Kr»v, whence they got the name of 
ixouconttanSf) and that he was dissimilar.both 
in essence and in every other respect (iyS- 
/Mios and h-epo^tos), from the Father ; hence 
they were called Anomoiatu. 

Thev were held in abhorrence both by the 
Semi- Arians and the orthodox. The latter 
give Aetius the appellation of "Atheist" 
(Socrates, Hist Ecctea. ii. 35. ; Sozomen, Hist 
Mccles. iii. 15. iv. 23. ; Philostorgius, iii. 15. 
27.; viL 6.; ix. 6.; Epiphanius, De Hmres, 
76. ; Gregorius Nyss. ccntr, Eunom, i. 292. ; 
Fabricius, BibUoth. Grac. ix. 227. ; Lardner's 
Credibility, part iL c 69. sec. 9. § 2.) P. S. 
AETIUS was the chief defender of civil- 
ised Europe against the barbarians during 
the reign of Valentinian IIL over the western, 
and Theodosins IL over the eastern, empire. 
His father, a Scythian by birth, married a 
noble Italian, and reached a high military 
rank. Agtius himself in early life (a. d. 403,) 
was given as a hostage to Alaric I., and 
afterwards to the Huns, among whom he 
established and maintained an interest, which 
proved important in his after-life. He 
brought an army of 60,000 Huns to the sup- 
port of John, who usurped the western 
empire on the death of Honorius (423); 
but arriving after the death of his principal, 
he reconciled himself to the Empress Pla- 
cidia after one indecisive battle, and induced 
his dangerous allies to return to their coun- 
try (425). Soon after he engaged in an un- 
worthy intrigue, by which Boniface, the 
governor of Africa, was driven into revolt, 
and a heavy iajury inflicted upon the empire 
by the consequent introduction of the Van- 
dals into Africa (429) ; an iigury not com- 
pensated b^ the successes of Aetius against 
die Goths in Gaul ^430) and other nations 
on the German flrontier. In 432 he returned 
fi*om beyond the Alps fh>m jealousy of 
Boniface, who had reconciled himself to 
Placidia ; and the private quarrel of tiie two 
best generals of the empire was decided by 
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a battle, in which Aetius was wocBled, InH 
' Boniface received a mortal wound. Aetuis» 
' declared a rebel, fled to his friends tiie Hum; 
I but was recalled by PLicidia, and riinrrt to 
the rank of patrician in the same year, faa 
I following years he defended Gaol suocess- 
I fhlly against the encroachments of diflferent 
' nations; and in 439 made an bonoiu^bLe 
and useful peace with Theodoric, kuig of the 
I Visigoths. To Aetius (445) the Britons, 
abandoned to their own resources, made 
j their last pressing application for protection 
I against the Picts and Scots. The disti«sses 
I of the empire, which forbad him to grant this 
I prayer, reached their height when Attiln 
burst into Gaul (451) ; Orleans alone resisted, 
I but was on the point of being captured, when 
' the combined troops of Aetius and Theodoric 
I were seen approaching. ELnowiug and re- 
specting his antagonists, Attila broke up the 
' siege, and retreated to the plains of Chalons; 
, where a great battle was fought with enor- 
I mous slaughter (raised by the historians of 
' the time to near 300,000), but with doabtful 
success. Attila, however, retreated beyond 
the Rhine, and the glory of having for a 
time delivered Gaul rests with Aetius and 
his brave allies. When Attila invaded Italy, 
Aetius alone maintained a show of q{^- 
sition ; he might have done more with other 
than Roman troops, but the barbarian allies 
by whom he had conquered in Gaul refosed 
to cross the Alps. His services, however, 
made him too powerful in the eyes of Vakai- 
tinian, who murdered him with his own hand 
in his own paUce at Rome (454), this being 
the first time, says Gibbon, that he had ever 
drawn a sword. Aetius was then consul for 
the fourth time. The i«ply of a Roman to 
Valentinian, on being asked if he had done 
well, is worth quoting : — " I do not know ; 
but I think you have cut off your right hand 
with your left" (Gibbon, c. 33, &c ; Jor- 
nandes, De Rebus Creticis; Procopins, Vam- 
daUca, I) A. T. M. 

AE'TIUS CA^ioj)» commonly but incor- 
rectly written ^tius, a Greek physician, 
whose work entitled BiSXia 'Ivrpuc^ 'EanralSeira 
('* Sixteen Books on Medicine"^ is still ex- 
tant Little is known of his life, and most 
of that little is learned from himsel£ He 
probably lived at the close of the fifth or the 
beginning of the sixth century after Christ, 
as he quotes St Cyril of Alexandria (Tetralx 
iii. serm. l cap. xxiv. p. 464. ed. H. Steph.), 
who died about the middle of the fifth 
century, and he is himself mentioned by 
Alexander Trallianus {DeMed. lib. xiL o^p. 
8. p. 779. ed Giunt), who is supposed to have 
lived about the middle of the sixth. Ac- 
cording to Photius, {MyriobibL cod. 221.) 
and the titles of the manuscripts of his works, 
he was bom at Amida fai Mesopotamia. Cor- 
narius, in his translation oT his work, calls 
him, by mistake, " Antiochenus ;** and Ca^- 
natus proposes ( Var, Observ. lib. iv. cap. xvii. 
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p. 827.) to read " Abydenus" CASv9nyit) 
instead of ** Amidenus" C^f*iS7ip6s) ; but this 
emendation is unnecessary. From several 
passages of his -writings it may be gathered 
that he studied at Alexandria, which was the 
most fiunons medical school of that period 
CTetrab. l serm. 1. p. 22, 23. L 2. § 3. p. 63.); 
his tutor's name is supposed to have been 
Lucius (Tetrab. ir. serm. 3. cap. 14. p. 762.X 
though this is not certain. He was a Chris- 
tian i and also a man of piety, as appears from 
his directing the person who was making an 
ointment to repeat in a low voice the follow- 
ing short prayer : — " May the God of Abra- 
ham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob 
vouchsafe to impart virtue to this prepara- 
tion.'* It must be confessed, however, that 
his piety degenerates into superstition when 
he adjures a bone, fixed in the pharynx, in 
the name of St Blaise to ascend or descend. 
(Tetrab. 11 serm. 4. cap. 50. p. 404.) He 
practised at Constantinople, where he attained 
the dignity of Comes Obsequii (KAfais 'Otf'i- 
Kiov), as we learn from Photms. This title 
does not appear to have been at all conneeted 
with his profession, but to have been one of 
the household offices of the emperor. (Da 
Cange, Gloss. Med, «t Inf. Latin.) It was 
not, however, uncommon for physicians at 
the court of Constantinople to be employed 
in similar offices, as, for example, Joannes 
Aetuarius, Simeon Sethus Protovestiarius, 
and Theophilns Protospatharius. His me- 
dical work is commonly divided into four 
Tetrabibli (r€rpd€i9Xoi), and each of these 
into four Sermones (A<fyoi), though it is un- 
eertain when this mode of division began to 
be used, and Aetius himself quotes the dif- 
ferent parts of his work by the order of the 
books. The first three books treat of ma- 
teria medica and pharmacy ; the fourth, of 
diet, hygiene, temperaments, the education of 
children, &c. ; the fifth, of the doctrine and 
treatment of fevers ; the sixth, of diseases of 
the head and brain ; the seventh, of diseases 
of the eyes ; the eighth, of affections of the 
fhoe, &uces, trachea, lungs, &c ; the ninth, of 
diseases of the stomach and intestmal canal ; 
the tenth, of affections of the spleen and 
liver $ the eleventh, of diseases of the urinary 
and genital organs ; the twelfth, of sciatica, 
gout, and rheumatism ; the thirteenth, of the 
bites of poisonous animals and their anti* 
dotes, and of various skin diseases ; the four- 
teenth is chiefly surgical, and treats of wounds, 
ulcers, abscesses, hemorrhoids, &c ; the 
fifteenth is principally taken up with the 
preparation of difflerent kinds of plasters; 
and the sixteenth treats of pregnancy, partu- 
rition, the diseases of women, &c. The 
works of Aetius, says Mr. Adams, (in Bar- 
ker's edition of '^Lempriere," London, 1838.) 
** are a valuable collection of medical fiicts 
and opinions, deficient only in arrangement ; 
on several subjects their merit is transcendent ; 
the principles of the materia medica are de-. 
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livered with admirable precision in the be^ 
ginning of the first book. Of all the ancient 
treatises on fever, that contained in the fifth 
book may be instanced as the most complete; 
it would not be easy, perhaps, at the present 
day, to point out a work so fUll on all points 
and correct in practice. Contagion, as an 
exciting cause of fever, he does not mention. 
Aetius is the first medical author who has 
given a distinct account of the dracunculus, 
or vena medinensis, now commonly known 
by the name of guinea-worm ; he treats this 
disesse so fhlly, that Rhazes and Avicenna 
have supplied little additional information, 
nor have the modems in any considerable 
degree improved on the knowledge of the 
ancients. The method of treating aneurism 
at the elbow joint deserves attention, as a 
near approximation to the improved method 
of operating introduced by John Hunter and 
Abemethy. He directs to make a longitudinal 
incision along the inner side of the arm, three 
or four fingers' breadth, below the armpit, 
and having laid bare the artery, and dissected 
it from the surrounding parts, to raise it up 
with a blind hook, and introducing two 
threads, to tie them separately, and divide 
the artery in the middle. Had he stopped 
here, his method would have been a com- 
plete anticipation of the plan of proceeding 
now practised ; but, unfortunately, not having 
sufficient confidence in the absorbing powers 
of the system, he directs to open the tumour, 
and evacuate its contents. Many niceopera- 
tions on the eye and surrounding parts are 
aocurately described by him. On &e obste- 
trical department of surgery he is fuller than 
any other ancient writer. He has also given 
an account of many pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions, not noticed elsewhere." To this esti- 
mation of his merits may be added the still 
more important testimony of Boerhaave, who 
compares his work to the Pandects of Jus- 
tinian, and directs a physician, -who is going 
to -write about any disease, always first to con- 
sult Aetius. {Meth, ShuL Med. p. 138., ed. 
Halle, 1751, 8vo.) The whole of this work 
has never appeared in the original Greek ; one 
half of it was published at Venice, 1534. foL 
** in CBd. Aldi," with the title ** Aetii Amideni 
Librorum Medicinaluim tomus primus ; pri 
mi scilicet Libri Octo nunc primum in luoeir 
editi, Grisee :*' the second volume never ap- 
peared. A complete edition was contemplated 
both by C. Weigel and F. R. XHetz, but since 
their death all hc^>es of this must be abandoned 
for the present. Some chapters of the ninth 
book were published in Greek and Latin, by 
J. £. Hebenstreit, Leipzijg, 4to. 1757, under 
the title *' Tentamen Philologicum Medicum 
super Aetii Amideni S^opsis Medicorum 
Yeterum, &c ;" and again, in the same year, 
" Aetii Amideni *AtnliMr$fv Specimen al- 
terum." Another chapter of the same book 
was edited in Greek and Latin by J. Magnus 
a Tengstrom, Abose, 1817, 4ta, with the title 
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'* Cmnmentatioiiiim in AStii Amideni Medici 
'Ay^jcSora Specimen Primum,'* &c. Another 
extract, also from the ninth book, is inserted 
by Mustoxydes and Schinas in their 2vWoy^ 
*E?iKriyuc&p 'AkckS^twv, Venice, 1816, 8vo. 
The twenty-fifth chapter of the ninth book 
was edited in Greek and Latin by J. C. 
Horn, Leipzig, 1654, 4to. ; and the chapter 
(Tetrab. l serm. 3. cap. 164.) *" De Signifi- 
cationibns Stellanun," is inserted in Greek 
and Latin by Petayius, in his ** Urano- 
logion." (p. 421., ed. Paris.) Six books 
(namely, from the eighth to the thirteenth, 
inclnsiye,) were publuhed at Basel, 1513, foL, 
translated into Latin by James Comarios, 
with the title *'Aetii Antiocheni Medici de 
oognoflcendis et cantndis Morbis Sermones 
Sex jam primnm in lacem editi,*' &c In 
1635, the remaining ten books were trans- 
lated and pablished at Basel, by J. B. Mon- 
tanns, in two volumes, so that the three to- 
lames form together a complete and uniform 
edition of the work. In 1534, 4to., a com- 
plete Latin translation was published at 
Venice, by the Juntas. In 1542, Comarios 
completed and published a translation of the 
whole work (Basil, foL); which was re- 
printed, Basil, 1549, 8to.; Venice, 1543, 1544, 
8 TO. ; Lyon, 1549, foL; and in H. Stephens's 
** MedicsB Artis Principes," Paris, 1567, foL 
Two useful works on Aetius deserve to be 
mentioned ; one by G. Oroscius (Horosoo), 
entitled ** Annotationet in Interpretes Aetii," 
Basel, 1540, 4to. ; the other an academical 
dissertation by G. Weigel, entitled ** Aetia- 
narum Exercitationum Specunen," Leipzig, 
1791,4to. (Freind's ITwCo/PAync ;Sprengel, 
Hiatoire de la MSdecine^ ii 200. ; Fabricius, 
BibUotheca QrtBca, viii 318. xiiL 40. ed. 
▼et; Haller, Btbiioth, Medic, Pract, L 300.; 
Weigel, AeHatLExercit. Spec; Gagnatus, Var. 
Obe. iv. 18.; Chonlant, Handbuchder Bucher- 
hmde fur die Adiere Medicm,) W. A. G. 
AFER, DGMI'TIUS (b.c. 15 — a.i>. 60), 
was bom at Nemausos (Nismes), in Gallia 
Narbonensis, b. c. 15. He lived in the 
reigns of Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and 
Nero. After holding the office of pnetor, 
he adopted, as the readiest way to eminence 
under Tiberius, the profession of state prose- 
cutor (delator), and, although he survived 
his reputation, was long regarded as the ablest 
orator of his age. The first object of his 
attacks (a. d. 86) was Claudia Pulcra, cousin 
of Agrippina, the widow oi Germanicus, whom 
he accwed of adulterous intercourse with Fur- 
nius, and of employing magical arts against 
the life of the emperor. Two years after- 
irards, in conjunction with Publius DoUbella, 
he impeached another member of the same 
fiunily. Varus Quintilius, the son of Claudia 
Pulcra, and in both cases procured the con- 
demnation of the accused. The union of Dola- 
bella with Afer excited some surprise, since 
Dolabella could boast of birth and character, 
while Afer's origin and morals had little to 
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recommend them. But to iigure the widov 
or the kindred of Germanicus was to gain the 
fjBivour of Tiberius : and that emperor pro- 
noimced Afer a true orator, and encoura^t-d 
him to proceed in the path he had chosen. 
Tet Agrippina believed Tiberius himsdf 
the author of the process against her 
cousin, and felt, or at least expre«ed, no 
resentment against Afer. " You are not 
blameworthy,^ she said, addressing him in 
a verse of the Iliad, when he tried to a^oid 
her in public, ** but Agamemnon." Afer, al- 
though frequently engaged in state proseca- 
tions, was equally celebrated as an advo- 
cate ; and his defence of Volusenus Catulus 
was long remembered as a masterpiece. On 
one occasion he extricated himself firam im- 
minent peril, neither by his eloquence nor his 
wit, but by his dexterous adula^n. In the 
inscription of a statue which he erected to 
Caligula he had stated that the emperor had 
twice been consul at the age of twenty-seven 
years. It was intended as a compliment ; bat 
Caligula remembered the prosecution of his 
mother Agrippina, and he was jealous of Aier's 
rhetorical fkme. . He therefore affected to 
consider the inscription as an indirect reproof 
of himself for assuming the consulate before 
the legal age. To the speech, or memorial, in 
which he accused Afer before the senate of 
upbraiding him with his youth and contempt 
of the laws, the rhetorician made no reply. 
He pretended, on the contrary, to be enrap- 
tured with the imperial eloquence; recited 
the more striking parts of the charge against 
himself ; and professed that he dreaded the 
emperor less than the orator. His address 
was rewarded with the consulship, a. d. 39. 
He died a. d. 60. 

The £gu:ulties of Afer began to £ul long 
before he quitted the exereise of his pro- 
fession ; and he was exposed to the ridicule of 
a generation of orators who had never feh the 
force of his eloquence or his wit Afer was 
the preceptor of Quintilian, who places him 
with Julius Africanus at the head of the 
oretors of his time. He cites numerous 
examples of Afer*s readiness in reply, and 
highly commenda his skill in the statement 
of causes. Collections of his repartees were 
in cireulation ; but Afer himsdf published 
only two works, one on ** Witnesses," the 
other — an abstract of his own practice — 
on the " Art of Oratory." (Quintilian, Ingtit 
Or. V. 7, 7. vL 3. 42. x. 1. 24. 118, &c &c. ; 
Tacitus, AnndL iv. 52. 66. xiv. 19. ; Dion 
Cassius, lix. 19, 20. ; Pliny, Ep, viiL 18.) 

W.B.D. 

AFE'SA, PIE'TRO, called Pietro della 
Basilicata, after his native province in the 
kingdom of Naples, lived in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and was a painter of 
great merit. In the Chureh de' Frati Coo- 
ventuali di Marsico Nuovo, at Naples, it a 
great altar-piece of the Assumption by hioi, 
which is very highly spoken ofl He executed 
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abo many works in the Vail' dl Diana, where, 
in the city of Sola, the church of Santa Sophia, 
now dilapidated, was entirely painted in fresco 
by him : he painted also the chapel of San 
Prisco, outside the city. He was employed 
afterwards in Lombardy, where he died tci^ 
poor. He worked with great freedom ; his 
design was hold, and his colouring was ex- 
ceedingly rich, especially in his draperies, in 
which he frequently introduced shot-silks and 
stuffs of yarious colours. (Dominici, Vite de* 
Pittori, A-c. NapoUtanL) R. N. W. 

AFFAITATI, FORTU'NIO, was horn 
at Cremona about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, of a fiunily distinguished for merit 
His talents obtained for him the patronage 
and fiiendship of Pope Paul IIL, who gare 
him a poet which he held until the death of 
his benefactor in 1550. He soon afterwards 
crossed over to England, where he was 
drowned in the Thames; whether by accident 
or otherwise is unknown. 

He wrote a work, of very small merit, 
entitled "• Physics atque Astronomies Con- 
aiderationes, Yenetiis, 1549, 12mo.," which 
contains several essays, some of which he 
dedicated to Paul III. Three of the essays 
treat of abstruse points connected with the 
multiplication of die species, in which but 
little medical knowledge is displayed ; two 
are on the magnet, and other two are astro- 
logical. The last essay, " De naturali Ani- 
marum Reditu in Cadeivera,'' treats of the 
differences between the resurrection of the 
Saviour and the temporary animation of dead 
bodies by the power of dsmons. The essays 
all abound in idle tales, vain hypotheses, and 
astrological superstitions of the grossest kind. 
(Mazzuchelli, ScriUori <f ludia; Adelung, 
Supplement to Jocher; Btogrc^hie Universelie, 
SuppL) C. W. 

AFFARO'SI, CAMILLO, bom in 1680, 
at Reggio, in Lombardy, entered the order of 
St Benedict in the monastery of Modena, 
where he became a member of the Eccle- 
siastical Academy, instituted by the learned 
Father Bacchini, for the encouragement of 
ecclesiastical learning. In 1709 Affarosi was 
removed to the monastery of Reggio, where 
he applied himself to put in order the monastic 
archives, which were rich in old MSS. Here 
he wrote his history of that monasteiy (** Me- 
morie istoriche del Monastero di S. Prospero 
di Reggio," which he published in two parts, 
the £^ in 1738, and the second in 1737. 
The history of these old Italian monasteries 
throws much light upon the history of the 
country during the middle ages. He after- 
wards publishol additional observations con- 
cerning some controverted points of his work 
(*' Osservazioni di un anonimo Reggiano*'). 
His last work was a history of his native town 
(" Notizie istoriche della Citt& di Reggio, in 
Lombardia. Padova, 1755"). Father ASfarosi 
belongs to the class of local historians with 
whom Italy abounds. He died at Reggio in 
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1763, after having filled some of the prin*< 
cipal offices in his order. (Lombardi, Storia 
deOa Letteratyra liaUana del Secoh, xviii. b^ 
iii.) A. V. 

AFFICHARD, THOMAS L\ a dra- 
matist and romance writer, bom at Pont- 
Floh, in the diocese of St Pol de Leon, in the 
year 1698. He wrote, for the The&tre Fran- 
9ois, ** La Rencontre imprevue," and** L'amant 
Comedien, ou les Acteurs deplaces," both in 
the year 1735. For the Thefttre Italien, 
" La FamiUe," in 1736 ;« La Fille arbitre," 
and ** L' Amour censeur des The&tres," in 1 737. 
For the Op^ra Comique, ** LeFleuve de Sca- 
mandre," in 1734 ; ** Les Effets du Hazard," 
" La Nimphe des Thuileries," " Pygmalion," 
and " La nonvelle Sapho," in 1735 ; " L'll- 
lusion" and ** Le Gage touch^," in 1736 ; 
**L*Epreuve amoureuse," **La F^te infemale," 
** L'illustre Comedienne," " L'Abondanoe," 
** Le Revenant," and ** La Bequille," in 1737; 
** L'Antiquaire," in 1742 ; ** La Fontaine de 
Sapience," and ** Marotte," in 1743 ; " L'A- 
mour imprevu," in 1744. For the Jeu des 
Marionettes, ** Les Dieux, ou les Noces de 
Venus," in 1743. He was also the author of 
the following romances and miscellaneous 
pieces : — ** Le Songe de Clidamis, contenant 
un Voyage de Cyth^re," ** La Follette, ou 
le Rhume, Histoire Bourgeoise," **Le Tableau 
des The&tres," ** Le Voyage interrompu," 
*• Le Pouvoir de la Beaute," ** Les Caprices 
Romanesques," " Les Amusemens des Fees," 
** La Salamandre," " Le Philosophe amou- 
reux," reprinted under the title of ** Amour 
chez les Philosophes," ** Pantin et Pantine," 
and ** Rosalide." Several of the dramatic 
pieces of Affichard were written by him in 
conjunction with other authors, principally 
Messrs. Panard and Valois d*Orville. He 
died August 20. 1 7 53. His style is lively and 
pleasing : the ^^reater number of his pieces 
have been published ; and ** Pantin et Pan- 
tine " was reprinted at Amsterdam in 1750, 
in the sixth volume of the ** Biblioth^que 
Choisie et Amusante ;" but his works, being 
of a light and ephemeral character, have not 
maintained their original reputation, (^a- 
tuiles Dramatiques, voL i p. 115. ; Za France 
LitUraire, vol. ii. p. 65.) J. W. J. 

AFFLITTO, CE'SARE D\ bom at 
Scala, in the Neapolitan dominions, in 1615. 
He hsA commenced his noviciate, when the 
death of an elder brother induced his father 
to recall him to the ranks of the laity in order 
to keep up the family. This object was at- 
tained by the favour of the papal nuncio at 
Naples ; and, on the 8th of April, 1634, be- 
fore he had attained his nineteenth year, he 
held a disputation in the faculty of law with 
such distinction that in a short time he be- 
came a well-employed advocate. In 1654, 
having lost, at short intervals, his fkther, wife, 
and only child, he returned to his cloister, 
and was allowed to make his profession, after 
a noviciate of only six months. His superiors, 
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iritii a Tiew to tarn his talenti and aoqnire- 
menti to acoonnt, impoted npon him the task 
of acting as advocate for the poor, and thus 
tiie qoantity of his business in the courts -was 
scarcely diminished. He was appointed 
bishop of Cava in 1670, and died, uuTersally 
resetted in 1682. 

He published ** Controversi Juris Resolu- 
tiones cum noTissimis Decisionibus sapre- 
Bomm Kegai NeapoL Tribunalinm. Au- 
tore Gesaie de Afflicto^ U. J. D., olim 
causamm potrono, nunc Cigetaao Andrea 
derieo regolari* Neapoli, 1656, 1661, 1664, 
1680." DefectiTQ title-pages, or inattention, 
have led Mazzuchelli to manufacture two 
Afflitti who flourished as advocates at the 
same time in Naples, — Cesare and Cijetano. 
Toppi attributes to our author * Juris Re- 
sponsum de Actionibus, devoluto Fundo, ex- 
traneo Heiedi defbncti Vaasalli adversus Do- 
minum directum competentibns, ad omatum 
Prag. 27 de Feudis, in causa D. D. Emanuelis 
Carrafh cum Flisco Regidis Patrimonii Regni 
NeapNolitani. Neapoli, m. 4." (the year is not 
mentioned). (Lor. Giustiniani, Memorie 
iatoriche degH Scrittori Legati dtH Regm> di 
NapoU ; Maxxuchelli, Scrittori <f Italia.} 

W.W. 

AFFLITTO, EUSTA'CHIO IV, bom of 
a noble family at Rocca Gloriosa, in the 
province of Pnncipato Citra, in the kingdom 
of Naples, in 1742, studied at Naples, first 
under the Jesuits, and afterwards in the col- 
lege of the Dominicans, which order he en- 
tered. He filled several chairs in various 
convents of his order, and was afterwards 
made librarian of the Famese library which 
had been transferred to Naples, and keeper of 
the Famese museum belonging to the King 
of Naples. He devoted hmiBelf entirely to 
literary studies, and undertook an elaborate 
biographical dictionary of the writers, natives 
of the kingdom of Naples ('* Memorie degli 
Scrittori del Regno di Napoli"). The work is 
u^n a more extensive plan, and is written 
with more accuracy and critical skill, than 
the former works on the same sulgect of 
Toppi and Tafhri; but, unfortunately, the 
au^or published only the first volume, 4to., 
Naples, 1782. He died in 1785, leaving his 
papers and the task of continuing his work 
to the Abbe OuaHieri, who published a second 
volume in 1794, since which time there has 
been no further publication, and the work is 
incomplete. Tiraboschi, in his notes to the 
second edition of his " History of Italian Lite- | 
rature,** speaks very favourably of the speci- 
men which he had seen of D'Afflitto's work. 
(Tipaldo, Biografia degli ItaUani UUuiri del \ 
Secolo xvUi.) A. V. i 

AFFLITTO, GENNA'RO MARIA, a I 
Neapolitan, bom in 1618. He assumed the mo- i 
nastic habit in the fifteenth year of his age, 
and was attached to the monastery of Santa , 
Maria della Sanitik at Naples. He was ap- , 
pointed professor of mathematics and mathe- 
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matieian to the King of Spain. He was i 
tached to Don John of Austria, natofal aon 
Philip IV., in several wars, in the capacity 
engineer, and passed fktHn his service inta 
that of the republic of Genoa. He puUiahed 
at Madrid, in two volumes 4to., in what year 
is uncertain, a work on fortifications, ** De 
Munitione et Fortificatione, Libri dnoi** 
The first ki dedicated to Don John. Abstracts 
of this work were published at Florence 
in 1665, by Captain Gio. Battista Sergio- 
liani," and in 1667 by Filippo Domenico 
MazsenghL He is said to have left in MSl 
** Terra, sive ouadrapartiti Orbis, Tom. L;** 
** Compendio della Spera univerttle," and a 
number of poems and miscellaneous traela on 
philosophical and theological topics. He died 
at Naples in 1673. (Maszuehelli, Scrittori 
d Italia,) W. W. 

AFFLITTO, MATTEO D' (Mathsna 
de Afflictis), an eminent feudalist, was bom 
at Naples m 1448. He obtained the degree 
of doctor of civil law in June, 1468 ; aoco 
after, that of doctor of canon law ; and in 
a short time attained a lucrative practiee in 
the Neapolitan courts. He was appointed 
professor of eivil and canon law in the uni- 
versity of Naples in 1469, and discharged 
the duties of the oOce about twenty yean, 
ultimately lecturing also on feudal law, and 
the statutes of the kingdom of the Two Sici- 
lies. In 1489, being then in his forty-first year, 
he received a judicial appointment, and re- 
nounced the academical career. He was pro- 
moted, in 1491, to be president of the Royal 
Chamber, and in 1496, to be one of the royal 
councillors of Sa. Chiara. In 1502 he again 
became president of the Royal Chamber. 
He was deprived of this appointment in 1507, 
under the pretext that he had become super- 
annuated, and immediately resumed his prac- 
tice as an advocate. He was again promoted, 
but to an inferior judicial station, in 1512, 
and died in 1524. He was twice married, 
and had fimiilies by both wives; by tiie seeond, 
to whom he was united after he had passed 
his sixtieth year, he had three children. One 
of his descendants, at leae^ was alrre in 
1782. 

The most important woHls of Matteo d'Af- 
flitto are — ** Decisiones S. R. C. Neapolitani 
apud J. Antonium de Caveto Papiensem. 
1509, foL; Yenctiis, 1552, 1564, 1570, &c ; 
Lugduni, 1543 ; Franoofurti, 1573, 1616 ; 
Neap., 1719." '^Singularis Lectnra super 
omnibus sacris Constitutionibus Regnorum 
utriusque ^cilin, edita per utriusqne Juris 
Monarchum D. Matthseum de Afilicto, pa- 
tricium NeapoL, &c Tridini, 1517 ; Me- 
diolani, 1523; Venetiis, 1538, 1562, 1580, 
1588, 1606 ; Francofhrti, 1608 ; Neap., 1677." 
** Coramentaria super Tribus Libris Fendo 
mm. Venetiis, 1543 ; Lugduni, 1548, 1560 ; 
FrancoAirti, 1598, 1608, 1629.** *< Tractatus 
de Jure Protimiseos, sive de Jure congmL 
Venetiis, 1 555 ** (and in the Venetian cc^eetioD 
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of law tracts, known by the name of " Trac- 
tatos Tractatuum," zvii. S.). " Brevis Enu- 
meratio eorom Privilegiorum qme sibi Fiscns 
anmit ex optimU qnibusqae Auctoribus col- 
lecta," printed along with the " De Usurpa- 
tione Legum Principis " of Giaeomo Omfelio, 
at Basle, in 1550. *' Lectora super VII Oodi- 
cis ; " in a collection of law tracts published by 
Gabriello Saraina at Lyon in 1560. Others 
of his tracts are to be met with in other col- 
lections. His ** Consilia Legalia," said to have 
been collected to the number of 500, do not 
appear ever to have been printed; and a si- 
milar fkte would seem to hare be&llen his 
*« Commentaria super Institutionibus," ** De 
Consiliariis Principum," and ** De Officialibus 
eligendis ad Justitiam regendam, ac eorum 
Qualltatibus et Requisitis." 

The ** Tractatus de Jure Protimiseos " is 
a lecture on a constitution of the Emperor 
Frederic on that subject It is a brief and 
lucid exposition of the law, well calculated to 
be understood and remembered by the student 
The '* Lectura super omnibus Constitutioni- 
bus Regnorum utriusque Silicise '* is said to 
indicate that the author was deficient in his- 
torical knowledge, but alleged, at the same 
time, to have served as a model to Bartole- 
mseus Casaneus in his ** Commentary on the 
Coutumes of France.** Regarding the ** De- 
cisiones S. K C. Neapolitani," there seems to 
be good ground to suspect that Afflitto has in 
some cases, when the migority of his col- 
leagues dissented from his views, substituted 
his individual opinion for the real decision of 
the court Panzlroli says " that he was a 
man more distinguished by industry than by 
acuteness." A devotional tone runs through 
aU his writings ; and in accordance with it is 
his attempt to trace his pedigree to an ascetic 
saint, upon whom the epithet '* de afflictis " 
had been conferred ; and his publication of 
''Officium Translationis Corporis S. JanuariL" 
(Lorenzo Giustiniani, Memorie Istoriche, ^c. ; 
Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d^ Italia ; Guido Panzi- 
roli, De claris Legum Interpretibus ; Tractatus 
Tractatmtm, xvii 2.) W. W. 

AFFLITTO, MATTEO IGNAZIO D*, 
bom at.Rocca Gloriosa, in February, 1710 ; 
vicar general of the Principato Citra in the 
kingdom of Naples; afterwards Doctor in 
Theology, and apostolic protonotar^ ; died 
insane in July, 1771. He published, m 1746, 
a new edition of the ** Tractica ecdesiastica 
de* Sacramenti de' Giudizii civili, criminali, 
e d' Apellazione del Dottor Rosario Riccio 
Pepoli,** in two volumes folio, with additions, 
which was long regarded as an authority in 
the Neapolitan courts. (Giustiniani, Memorie 
Isioriche, ^.) W. W. 

AFFLITTO, TO'MASO, bom at Santa 
Agata, in the kingdom of Naples, in 1570 ; 
took the vows in tibe order of the Theatines 
in 1604 at Florence ; was called to Rome, 
where he lectured for some time on philosophy, 
as a staunch adherent of St Thomas Aquinas, 
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and subsequently received several lucrative 
and honourable appointments : he died in 1645. 
The historians of his order give him a high 
character for prudence, and are loud in their 
praises of his wonderM memory. A work 
of his, published after his death, is entitled 
** De Justitia et Jure Commentarium. 
Neapoli, ex iBdibus SS. Apostolorum, 1659." 
He IS also said to have composed, at the re- 
quest of Cardinal Alexander D'Este, a treatise 
upon pontifical law, and a compendious ac- 
count of the Council of Trent (Mazzu- 
chelli, Scrittori d^ItaUa,) W. W. 
AFFa, IRENE'O, bom at Busseto, in 
the duchy of Parma, in 1741, studied at 
Bologna, and entered the Franciscan order. 
In 1767 he was appointed professor of phi- 
losophy in the convent of the Minori Osser- 
vanti at Parma. In 1768 the Duke of Parma, 
by the advice of his librarian, the learned 
Paciaudi, appointed Father Affo to the chair 
of philosophy in the public school of Guas- 
talla, fh>m which the Jesuits had just been 
removed. During his long residence at 
Guastalla, Affo ransacked the archives of that 
town, for the purpose of iUustrating its his- 
tory, both civil and ecclesiastical; and in 
1774 he published ** Antichitik e Pregj della 
Chiesa Guastallese ;** and shortly after, *' Me- 
morie Istoriche di Guastalla dall' Origine sua 
fino al 1519,*' which he afterwards recast and 
enlarged in his ** Storia della Citta e del Ducato 
di Guastalla," which he brought down to his 
own times. Guastalla had been a distinct 
principality, under a branch of the Gonzaga 
flunily of Mantua, several of whose princes 
distinguished themselves for their patronage 
of learning. About the same time he pub- 
lished a curious dissertation concerning St 
Francis of Assisi, the founder of his order, 
in which Affo, though a Franciscan Ariar, 
refutes the assertion of some of his brethren, 
who, in their zeal for the honour of their 
founder, had attributed to him the additional 
merit of being one of the earliest, if not the 
earliest, of ItsJian poets. Affo proved that 
the hynms ascribed to St Francis were not 
composed by him, and that one of them, 
called "Cantico del Sole," was written ori- 
ginally in prose, and not in verse : ** Disser- 
tazione de Cantici volgari di S. Francesco 
d' Assisi. Guastalla, 1777." In the same year 
Affo published a *' Dizionario, precettivo, cri- 
tico, e istorico, della Poesia volgare," which 
was well received. In 1 778 he presented to the 
duke the MS. of a biography of Pier Luigi 
Faraese, first duke of Parma and Piacenza, 
which was not published until long after his 
death, probably because it was written with 
fi-eedom, and not favourable to the memory 
of the fomider of the Famese dynasty. Shortly 
after this, Affo was removed from Guastalla, 
being appointed sub-librarian of the ducal 
library at Parma, which had been created in 
great measure by his firiend Paciaudi. Affo 
was now in his proper element, and he pursued 
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liis philological and historical studies with re- 
newed zeal. In 1780 he published Yarious 
biographies — ** Vita di Luigi Gonzaga detto 
Rodomonte ;" " Vita di Vespasiano Gonzaga 
Duca di Sabbioneta;" "Vita dal Cavaliere 
Bernardino Marliani Mantovano," and ** Me- 
morie de Taddeo Ugoleto," anatiye of Parma, 
and a meritorious philologist of the 15th 
century, who was employed by Matthias 
Conrinus, king of Hungary, in collecting 
and copying MSS. for lus library at Buda, 
and who fSterwards published scholia to 
Plautus, in 1510. In the year 1781 Affo 
visited Rome, where he was well receiyed by 
Pope Pius VL, and by seyeral cardinals and 
other distinguished men. He also paid a 
visit to Naples, to examine the rich Famese 
library, which had been removed from Parma 
*o that city by Don Carlos when he became 
king of Naples. On his return to Parma, 
Affo resumed his professional labours, and 
published the following works: "Vita di 
Monsignore Bernardino Baldi da Urbino primo 
Abate di Guastalla, Parma, 1783;" and 
" Vita di Francesco Mazzola detto il Parmi- 
gianino. Parma, 1784." In February, 1785, 
Paciaudi died, and Affo succeeded him as head 
librarian of the ducal library, notwithstand- 
ing the insinuations of several jealous or ill- 
disposed persons, who sneered at the coarse 
tunic of a poor Franciscan friar, as being 
unfit for princely halls and repositories of 
learning. In the same year, 1785, Affo pub- 
lished me first volume of his enlarged history 
of Guastalla, " Istoria della Citti e Ducato di 
Guastalla," which he completed in 1787, in 
4 vols. 4to. He at the same time published 
" Vita di Monsignore Giangirolamo Rossi 
Vescovo di Pavia, 1785." Bishop Rossi, a 
native of Parma, and a man of learning and 
a distinguished poet of the sixteenth century, 
enjoyed the favour of Leo X. and of Clement 
VIL, who made him bishop of Pavia. He 
was afterwards imprisoned by Paul III. on 
some charges, which, however, were dis- 
proved after the death of that pope. Affo 
had found many letters of Rossi in the archives 
of Guastalla. In 1787 he published •* Me- 
morle di trd celebri Principesse della Famiglia 
Gonza^" and in 1788 a work on the coins 
and comage of Parma, " La Zecca e Monete 
Parmigiane illustrate," in folio. In 1789 he 
•published the first volume of his biographical 
work of the writers and learned men of Parma, 
" Memorie degli Scrittori e Letterati Parmi- 
igiani," in 4to., of which four more volumes 
appeared before his death. The work has 
been since continued by Pezzana. 

In 1791 Affo published " Saggio di Me- 
morie sulla Tipografia Parmense del Secolo 
>v." and, in 1792, the first volume of his 
•history of Parma, " Storia della Citti di 
Parma," of which three more volumes were 
published afterwards. 

In 1794 he published a biography of Car- 
dinal Pallavicino, the historian of the council 
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of Trent: " Memorie della Vita e deg^ SCo^j 
del Card. Sforza Pallavicino." 

Affo happened to be at Bologna in the 
spring of 1796, when the French, under 
General Bonaparte, invaded the state of 
Parma, and took away several valuable paint- 
ings and other works of art from the ducal 
gidlery. The ducal library, however, was 
spared. In the following year, 1797, baving 
repaired to his native town of Busseto to 
visit a convent of his order, he caught the 
typhus fever, and died in the month of May, 
much regretted for his virtues as well as for 
his literary merit He ranks among the most 
distinguished philologists and critics that 
Italy produced in the eighteenth century. He 
was a true lover of literature, warm-hearted, 
honest, and indefiitigable ; and he has done 
more than any other writer to illustrate the 
history of his native oonntry, Parma, in all 
its branches. Besides the works above men- 
tioned, he wrote a number of memoirs, dis- 
sertations, and other minor works, 8<Hne of 
which have been published since his death. 
Pezzana, one of the successors of Afib m the 
office of librarian of the Parma library, has 
written an elaborate biography of Affo, in 
continuation of the " Memorie degli Scrittori 
e Letterati Parmigiani," in which he gives a 
catalogue of all his works, printed and not 
printed, which amount to more than one hun- 
dred, and among whieh, besides those alreadj 
mentioned, the following, which are unpub- 
lished, deserve notice : '* Proemio alle Lettere 
Arabiche originali di Muleasse R^ di Tnnisi 
k Don Ferrante Gonzaga." This introdoctioD, 
as well as the original lettera of MuJey 
Hassan, whom Charles V. reinstated as king 
of Tunis, are in the Parma library. 2. " Me- 
morie dei Gonzaghi che coltivarono la Tolgar 
Poesia." 8. " Vita del Caidinale Ercole Gon- 
zaga." 4. " Vita di Ludovico Gonzaga Ves- 
covo eletto di Mantova," — besides seyeral 
lives of saints of the Franciscan order, &c. 
His "Memorie storiche di Colomo" vere 
published after his death. He also edited 
" Frammenti di antica Cronica Pannigitna 
anonuna, dal 1325 al 1329. The life of Pier 
Luigi was published in 1821, by Count P. 
Litta at Milan : " Vita di Pier Luigi Famese 
primo Duca di Parma," In his eariicr 
years he had written Italian poetry, and he 
published, under an assumed name, spine 
satirical sonnets, " Sonetti pedantesdii di 
Don Polipodio Calabro Pedagogo." (P«- 
zana, Memorie degli Scrittori e Letterati Par- 
nugiani del Padre Ireneo Affo, «»i<m«flft * 
AngeHo Pezzana, voL vi.) ^ ' • 

AFFONSO. [Alphonso.] 

AFFRY, FRANCIS, of a noUc toJy 
of Fribourg, was lieutenant-general of the 
Swiss in the military service of I-oi"* -^^ 
He served in the campaign on the Po againtt 
Austria, and feU at the battle of Gusst^»»!f 
September, 1734. ^j*,^' 

AFFRY, LOUIS AUGUSTE AUOUfe- 
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TIN D*, son of Francis^ was bom at Ver- 
sailles in 1713. He was bred to the profession 
of arms, and was a captain of tb^ guards at 
the battle of Guastalla, where his father was 
killed. He served under Marshal Saxe in 
the war which followed the death of the em- 
peror Charles VL, and in 1748, during the 
campaign which preceded the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, he obtained the rank of camp- 
marshiU. In 1755 he was sent as French 
minister to the Hague, where he resided for 
some years, first as envoy and afterwards as 
ambassador. In the year 1762, upon the 
rupture of the negotiations for the neutrality 
of France in Germany during the seven years' 
war, Afifry served as lieutenant-general in 
the army of Hesse. He became colonel of 
the Swiss Guards to Louis XVI., and was at 
Versailles in that capacity on the occasion of 
the attack on the palace in October, 1789. He 
had offered his services to the National As- 
sembly ; but was arrested after the attack on 
the Tuilleries in August, 1792, and thrown 
into the Conciergerie. He narrowly escaped 
the general massacre of the prisoners in Sep- 
tember of that year, and bemg released, he 
retired to the castle of St Barthelemy, in the 
Pays de Vaud, in 1793. He died in 1798. 

H. G. 
AFFRY, LOUIS AUGUSTIN PHILIP, 
COUNT D', landammann or first execu- 
tive officer of the Helvetic confederacv upon 
its re-construction in 1803, was son of Louis 
Affry, and was bom at Fribourg in 1743. 
He attended his &ther during his embassy to 
the Hague, to which he was attached. .After 
entering the military service of France, he 
rose quickly to the rank of lieutenant-generaL 
He held a comnumd on the Upper Rhine in 
the outbreak of the Revolution. Having lost 
a brother in the massacre of the Swiss in 
1792, he quitted France and retired to his 
native city of Fribourg. In 1798, when the 
French invaded Switzerland, he assumed a 
military command, at the invitation of Fri- 
bourg and the other aristocratic cantons ; but 
the irresistible force of the French army 
leaving no hope of defence, he saved the city 
of Fribourg from the barbarities of military 
licence by a capitulation. He became a 
member of the provisional government when 
the canton was occupied by French troops ; 
but upon the establishment of the new Hel- 
vetic constitution, he was excluded from any 
share in the administration. In 1802 the in- 
surrection of the democratic cantons, followed 
by a civil war in Switzerland, fbmished Bo- 
naparte with a pretext for that inrperious 
m^ation, which was begun by General 
Rapp at Lucerne, and which was followed by 
a deputation from the Swiss cantons to the 
First ConsuL Of this deputation Afiry was 
a member ; and he arrived in Paris at the 
close of the year 1802. In Februaiy, 1803, 
after long conferences with Bartelemy and 
Fouche, Bonaparte presented to him the act of 
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mediation, and invested him with provisional 
powers until the Swiss diet assembled, and 
the constitution was remodelled. The Swiss 
fiictions had now assumed a form in many re- 
spects similar to those which arose in Holland 
and America after a like explosion, that of 
federalists and anti-federalists ; and as each 
contained an infusion of French partisans, 
they were the more easily laid open to the con- 
ciliation of an officer named by Bonaparte. 
Afiry, a man of ordinary talents and mode- 
rate acquirements, brought to this task no 
other qual ifi cations than good sense and good 
temper. The place of landammann, assigned 
him by Bonaparte, was one of digni^ more 
than of power under the new Helvetic con- 
stitution : his functions were to prevent the 
collision of the aristocratic cantons with Uri, 
Schwyz, and Unterwalden, and to hold to- 
gether the fabric of the new government. 
Afiiy, himself a federalist, took the part of a 
mediator firom the time when he became chief 
magistrate of the cantons ; and, by a tem- 
perate sway, he was able to curb the obstinate 
mountaineers who had broken up the former 
confederacy. Upon the coronation of Bo- 
naparte in 1807, Affry headed a deputation 
of compliment fh>m Switzerland. In 1807, he 
negotiated the affidr of the Swiss neutrality 
with the emperor of Austria, when he re- 
newed the war with France. In 1810, a 
second Helvetic deputation congratulated Bo- 
naparte on his marriage, and Afifry again 
proceeded to Paris on that mission, when he 
received the ensign of the Legion of Honour. 
On his return to Berne, when about to give a 
report of his mission to the diet, he was 
struck with apoplexy, and died 26th June, 
1810. (Thibaudeau, Hist du Considat et de 
VEmpire,) H. G. 

AFRANIA GENa The Gens Afrania 
does not appear in Roman history until the 
second century b. c. ; and it is not easy to 
assign the different persons who bear the 
name to one family, or the fiunilies to one 
gens. Thus the T. Afranius, who, in the 
Marsic war (b.c. 90-1), defeated Pompeius 
Strabo, and fell in a second engagement with 
him, cannot be identified with the fiunily of L. 
Afranius, consul in b. c. 60. The name occun 
frequently under the emperon ; for instance, 
Afhmius Burrus, prsetorian prefect under 
Claudius and Nero (Tacitus, Ann, xiL 42. 
xiiL 20.) ; and Afhmius Dexter, consul in 
A. D. 98, under Tngan. (Pliny, Ep. v. 14. ; 
Martial, Epig, vii. 27.) W. B. D. 

AFRA'NIO, bom at Pavia, was canon of 
Ferrara in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. On the authority of the canon Albo- 
nesio, he is stated to have been the inventor 
of the bassoon. (Albonesio, Introductio in 
Chcddaicam Lrnguam, &c.) £. T. 

AFRA'NIUS, LU'CIUS, a Roman orator 
and comic poet, usually considered contem- 
poranr with the old age of Statius Caeciliua 
and Terence, that is, about b.c. 165; but 
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more properly referred to about b.c. 94. 
Little more is known of his life than that 
his morals were indifferent, and that he 
frequently drew from his own practice the 
wit and humour of his scenes. He ex- 
celled in the Roman comedy of low life 
(comoedia togata, tabemaria), and was re- 
markable for his terse and pointed dialogue. 
He imitated and freely borrowed from Me- 
nander and the later Athenian comedy, and 
honestly avowed his obligations to them. His 
plays were acted as late as Nero's reign. 
Aulus Gellius, who wrote in the age of the 
Antonines, commends him for saying, in his 
comedy of "Sella," or "The Chwr," that 
" wisdom," that is, worldly prudence, " was 
the daughter of experience and memory;" 
and Ausonius (a.d. 309 — 392), Epigr. 71., 
mentions him as a writer not even then ob- 
solete. From the fragments of nearly fifty 
comedies, of which litSe more than the titles 
have been preserved, chiefly in the citations 
of scholiasts and grammarians, it is impos- 
sible to form an accurate notion of the lite- 
rary character of Afranins. (Cicero, Brutus^ 
45. ; Quintilian, Inst Or, x. 1. ; Bahr, i?^- 
misch. Literat i. p. 23. 111. 2d edit ; Dun- 
lop's Hist of Rom. Literat I "Afranius;" 
the fragments are contained in Bothers Poetct 
Scenici Latini, v. 156—200.) W. B. D. 

AFRANIUS, LU'CIUS. The parentage 
of Afranius and the date of his birth are both 
uncertain. Cicero, indeed, in the first book and 
the twentieth letter of his Epistles to Atticus, 
calls Afranius the " son of Aulus," but the 
phrase is ironical, and equivalent to the 
•' son of nobody." Afranius early attached 
himself to the fbrtunes of Cneius Pom- 
peius. In b. c. 77 he accompanied him 
into Spain, [Sertorius,] and was present at 
the battle on the Sucro (Sicoris). In b. c. 72 
Afranius destroyed, with circumstances of 
peculiar atrocity, Calagurris on the right 
bank of the Ebro, now Calahorra in New 
Castile. In the third Mithridatic war, while 
Pompeius was on his march towards the 
Caucasus, Afranius remained with a division 
of the army in Armenia (b. c. 66) ; and in 
B. c. 65 occupied Gk>rdyene. Severe cold and 
want of provisions nearly destroyed the de- 
tachment of Afranius in upper Mesopotamia 
(b. c. 64), and they were only rescued by 
the timely aid of the Macedonian colony 
at Carrhse. In b. c. 61, notwithstanding a 
fierce opposition from the senate and the 
partisans of Lucullus, Afranius was nominated 
consul for the ensuing year. In b. c. 60 Afra- 
nius was consul with Q. Csecilius Metellus 
Celer. The Pompeians hoped to obtain 
through this appointment the confirmation of 
the acts of Cneius during his administration 
of Asia in the Mithridatic war. But Cicero 
remarks, " Pompeius might have spared his 
trouble and expense, for Afranius was no 
consul at all ;" and says, " He was only a 
blemish (ywurtoy) to his patron." In B. c. 59 
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Afranius was governor, apparently as pro- 
consul, of Cisalpine GauL The movements 
of the Traiftalpine tribes, which in b. c 58 
called for the military genius of Csesar, were 
already the subject of alarm at Rome ; bat 
Afranius, according to Cicero, (who, howerver^ 
at a later period, when it suited his pnrpoee, 
styles him a " consummate general,") does 
not seem to have relished a war that required 
for its conduct something beyond ordiiiary 
military skill. A triumph of Afrtmius, which 
is nowhere else recorded, is mentioned by 
Cieero in his speech against Pisa Afranins 
supported in the senate the varioos schemes 
of Pompeios to obtain a perpetual dictatorship. 
In B. c. 55, when Pompeius and Crassos, fbr 
the second time, shared the consulship, Afira- 
nius dictated a decree at the senate, by which 
their appointment was secured against the 
attempts of the senatorian party to declare it 
void. In the same year the Trebonian biw 
gave the province of Spain to Pompeios ; sad 
towards die close of the year, Afranius, M. 
Petreins, and subsequently Bl Varro, were 
sent thither as his lieutenants. In the civil 
war, Afranius and Petreins, after some partial 
successes over Caesar's lieutenants, and by 
the help of extraordinary floods, which re- 
duced Caesar himself to great difficulty and 
distress, were in turn compelled by him to 
surrender, 2d of August, b. c. 49, and dis- 
missed on their promise not to bear arms 
for the remainder of the campaign. Afra- 
nius, in his Spanish campaign, had evinced 
such irresolution, that the Pompeians ac< 
cused him of treachery, and his coUeagne 
Petreins compelled him to renew his oath 
of adherence to Cneius. Anxiety for his son, 
a hostage in the camp of Cssar, may have 
shaken the fimmess of Afranius, yet was be 
fiilse to Csesar rather than to Pompeius. He 
fought a second time against Csesar at Dy- 
racchium and at Pharsalia, b. c. 48, and the 
advice he gave, to make Rome the centre of 
operations, and to employ the fleet rather than 
the legions against Csesar, if followed at the 
right moment, would probably have ma- 
terially changed the event of the war. On 
the rejection of his counsel, Afranius ex- 
pressed his surprise that time should be lost 
in engaging an enemy who fought with gold 
alone; a sarcasm probably pnmiptedby the 
charge against himself of having sold the 
army in Spain. After the defeat at Pharsalia, 
Afranius could no longer expect the indul- 
gence of Csesar; he therefore accompanied 
Cato to Africa, and was present at the battle of 
Thapsus early in April, b. c. 46, in which Ca»ar 
again completely defeated the Pompeians. 
After laying waste the territory of Utica, 
Afranius and Faustus Sulla attempted to join 
the Pompeians in Spain. But on tneir march 
through Mauritania they encountered P. Sit- 
tius, and nearly their whole division, about 
1500 horse, was killed or captured. Faustos 
and Afranius were taken aliTe, but, a fhr 
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days afterwards, were put to death by the sol- 
diers durinff some dlsturlMuices in the camp. 
(Caesar, J?e£ Civ. i. 37, 38. iii. 83. ; Ernesti's 
Clavis to Cicero^ in "Afranius;" Plutarch, 
I^ompeiWy Casar, Cato Minor ; Dion Cassius, 
xxxvii. 5. 41, 42. 49, &c. ; Afranius, in 
Drumann's Geachichte Ronu, i. 35 — 39.) 

W. B. D. 
A'FRASI A'B, the ninth king of Persia, of 
the Peshdadian dynasty. He was by birth a 
Turkoman, but descended in a direct line 
from Feridun, one of the most celebrated 
soTcreigns of ancient Persia. Feridun had 
a rebellious son, named Tur, who, being 
defeated in his designs on his father's king- 
dom, fled to Tartary, by the Persians called 
Turan, of which he became king. Tdr was 
succeeded by his son Pashang, who was ap- 
parently the father of A'frasiab. In the 
** Roaat us Safla," a Persian historical work, 
it is merely stated that A'frasiab was a 
descendant of Tdr, and consequently laid 
clium to the throne of Persia, then occupied 
by Minuchihr, the grandson and direct suc- 
cessor of Feridun. As soon as A'frasi&b 
arrived at the age of manhood, he com- 
menced a most destructive war against Mi- 
nuchihr, \fY whom his grandftther Tur had 
been slain in battle. In this inroad A'frasiilb 
and his Tartars gained several advantages, 
and so harassed the Persians that Minuchihr 
was compelled to sue for peace, which was 
granted on condition that thenceforth the 
river Oxus should form the boundary between 
the two empires. This trecUy seems f^ have 
been observed on both sides till the death of 
Minuchihr, who was succeeded by his son 
Naudar, a weak and capricious tyrant, under 
whom the Persians became disaffected and 
divided into factions. The aged Pashang 
saw the fiivourabie opportunity, and sug- 
gested to his warlike son A'frasiab that ** now 
was the time to invade and subdue the empire 
of Persia." A'ghriras, one of A'frasiaVs 
brothers, recommended caution and delay; 
but the aged king spumed his advice. " There 
is no time,** said he, " better than the present 
Miniichihr took vengeance for the blood of 
his fkther $ so ought A'frasiab to avenge his 
grandfiither*s death. The grandson who 
hesitates to do this act of justice is unworthy 
of his family." The fiither of Minuchihr, 
Ir^, the favourite son of Feridun, had been 
murdered by his brothers, Tur and Siiim, a 
few weeks before Minuchihr was bom. In 
the course of time Minuchihr had succeeded 
in defeating and slaying both the fratricides, 
his own uncles, to avenge whose death A'fhi- 
siab now invaded Persia. But his real ol^ect 
undoubtedly was the conquest and permanent 
subjection of that empire. Accordingly, with 
30,000 men, he ix>mmenced his march ; and, 
after two engagements, defeated the Persians, 
and slew Naudar with his own hand, in the 
Heventh year of that king's reign. In the 
'* Rozat us Saffii " it is stated that during the 
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engagement ''the clouds on a sudden became 
so darkened that the day was rendered more 
gloomy than the midnight hour." 

After the death of Naudar, A'frasiab became 
king of Persia, which he ruled with a rod of 
iron for twelve years. Having seized all the 
chief nobles, he determined to put them to 
death; but he was diverted fi*om his cruel 
purpose by his brother A'ghriras, who per- 
suaded him to be satisfied with confining 
them in the strong fortress of Sari, in Mazan- 
der^ At length, when the cmelty and 
oppression c^ A'fhtfiiib had (according to Mir 
Khivind) "• passed the ordinary limits,** such 
of the leading men of Persia as had escaped 
the tyrant*s fetters took counsel together, and 
said, " Our woes are to be averted only by 
the agency of the sword and spear." They 
found a ftuthfhl and brave leader in Zal, the 
son of Sara, the son-in-hiw of Mihr&b, king 
of KabuL Under this heroic patriot the 
revolt became irresistible, and the usurper 
was driven once more beyond the Oxus. 
The people and nobles gratefully offered the 
crown to Zal, their deliverer ; but he rejected 
the offer, and raised to the masnad Zab, the 
son of Tahmasp, a descendant of Feridun. 
" It is necessary," said he, ** to place on the 
imperial throne a scion of the auspicious 
royal line." Thus, Zal, by his disinterested 
conduct, re-established the legitimate succes- 
sion of Persia's ancient kings, and repaired 
the breach formed by A'frasiab's usurpation. 

During the successive reigns of Zab, Kai- 
kubad, Kaikaus, and Kai Khusru, A'frasiab ap- 
pears to have made several fruitless attempts 
fbr the recovery of Persia. At length, Kai 
Khusrii assumed the offensive, and having 
defeated Shidah, the son of A'frasiab, in the 
plains of Kh*arizm, he marched his victorious 
army to Kunk, the residence of A'frasiab, 
which he besieged and captured. A'fhisiiib 
himself escai>ed, and after wandering for 
some time as a fugitive, he was seized in 
Azerbij&n, and deprived of life by one of Kai 
Khu$ru*s generals. 

It is difficult to fix the precise period at 
which A'fhtf i^b lived. The Persian historians 
generally follow the poet Firdousi, whose 
poem of the ** Shahnama " is believed to have 
been composed fh>m authentic docmncnts 
then extant ; but, as may be expected, with- 
out any dates whatever. The Creek his- 
torians seem to have known little or nothing 
of the Peshdadian, or oldest d^asty of 
Persia. Perhaps the best authority is the 
" Tarikhi Tabari,** or Chronicle of Tabari, 
who lived two centuries before Firdousi, and 
states that A'ft-asiikb was the contemporary of 
Solomon, king of the Jews. (Shdhndma; 
Mozat V8 Saffa; and Tarfkhi Tabari.) 

D. F. 

AFRIC A'N ER, CHRISTIAN, a Namaqua 
chief of South Africa, was a member of a 
Hottentot famDy in the colony of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and lived for a considerable 
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time, with his father and brothers, in the | 
service of a Dutch boor, named Pinaar, on 
the Elephants* River. Pinaar frequently em- 
ployed the Africaner fiamily on marauding ex- 
peditions against the natives of the interior, 
by which means they became accustomed to 
the use of fire-arms and the perpetration of 
acts of violence. In consequence of a quar- 
rel, in which Pinaar was killed by the Afri- 
caners, they were compelled to leave the 
colony; and the subject of this notice, who 
was then called Jager, became the chief of 
a band of savage marauders in Great Na- 
maqualand, beyond the Great Orange River. 
The depredations and murders committed 
by this band upon the boors of the colony, 
as well as upon the neighbouring tribes of 
Namaquas, rendered the name of Africaner 
a terror to the inhabitants of a great portion 
of South Africa, and induced the government 
of the Cape colony to offer a reward of a 
thousand rix-dollars to any one who would 
capture or shoot him. Among other acts of 
violence, he entirely destroyed a Namaqna 
settlement which had been formed by the 
agents of the London Missionary Society at 
Warm Bath. In 1812 the late Rev. John 
Campbell, of Kingsland, visited South Africa 
on the affairs of the society ; and, having 
occasion to cross from the eastern to the 
western side of the continent, he found the 
inhabitants of every town trembling lest 
Africaner should pay them a visit Having 
accomplished his journey in safety, Mr. 
Campbell addressed an expostulatory letter 
to him, and offered to send a missionary to 
teach him and his people, if they should be 
willing to receive Christian instruction. After 
some difficulty in finding a person willing to 
convey this letter, it was sent, and was most 
&vourably received, Africaner answered, by 
one of his brothers, who was able to write, 
that he had long wished fbr a teacher, and 
should be very glad to receive an English 
missionary. His letter miscarried ; but Afri- 
caner sent a messenger to the missionary 
station at PeUa, in consequence of which 
the Rev. Mr. Ebner proceeded to Africaner's 
kraal, or settlement, where he remained for 
more than two years. In Januaij, 1618, the 
Rev. Robert Moffat succeeded Mr. Ebner in 
this station. The colonists who saw him on 
his journey predicted that he would assuredly 
come to some dreadful end. He was, how- 
ever, kindly received ; and so ^reat was the 
change effected by the reception of Chris- 
tianity, upon Africaner, his fkmily, and his 
sava^ followers, that they entirely ceased 
to disturb the peace of the neighbourhood. 
The change of character in Africaner himself 
was truly wonderful. Mr. Moffat states that 
during Uie whole period of his residence with 
him he does not remember having occasion i 
to be grieved with him, or to complun of any | 
part of his conduct He exerted himself wiUi 
assiduity for the improvement of his people, 
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and spared no exertion to reoondle the dif- 
ferences of his neighbours, and to prevent 
discord and bloodshed. 

Having occasion to visit Cape Town, Mr. 
Mofiat wished Africaner to accompany liim. 
The proposition was startling to Africaner ; 
for the reward still remained for his i^ipre- 
hension, and the fiirmers who had suffered so 
much from him were incrednloos as to the 
reality of the great chan^ in his eharaeter. 
It was at length determmed that he shcsiild 
go, but in disguise. The particulan of the 
visit are related in the twelfth chapter of Mr. 
Moffat's work. Africaner was introduced to 
the governor. Lord Charles Somerset, 'who 
was so gratified by the interview that he pre- 
sented to him a valuable waggon; and his 
appearance naturally excited much interest, 
as his name had been known and feared fiir 
more than twenty years. He shortly returned 
to his tribe without Mr. Moffat, who was sp^ 
pointed to another station ; and he continued 
to exert himself for the religions instmction 
of his people, and to conduct himself in a 
manner highly creditable to his Christian 
profession, until his death, which took p!ace 
early in the year 1828. The beneficial effects 
of Christian instruction have continued to be 
apparent among the fomiW and people of 
Africaner. (Campbell's Travels in South 
Africa f 1815, p. 534., and Life of Afrkamer^ 
published by the Religious Tntct Society; 
Moffat's Missionary Jmouts and Scenes at 
Southern Africa,*) J. T. & 

AFRICA'NUS, SEXTUS C^CI'LIUS, 
was the contemporary of the jurist Salvias 
Julianus, though he was probably somewhat 
younger, and may have been his pupiL Afri- 
canus is supposed to be the same person as 
the distinguished jurist Sextos Cacilins, 
whom Aulus Gellius introduces (NocL Attic. 
XX. 1.) as discussing the sulject of the Twelve 
Tables with the philosopher Favorinns. Bot 
the time of this discussion is fixed at an epoch 
nearly 700 years after the laws of the Twelve 
Tables were enacted, which creates some 
difficulty in identifying this Sextos Cncilius 
with the Sextus CeciHus Africanus to whose 
question Julianus gave an answer (Dig. 25. 
tit 3. s. 3. § 4.), if the words *' nearly seven 
hundred years'* are to be taken strictly. 
Julianus was at the height of his reputation 
in the time of Hadrian, who died a. n. 138, 
whereas the number 700 would carry us 
beyond the time of Alexander Severus, who 
died A. D. 235. But Gellius himself is said to 
have died at the beginning of the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius (a.d. 161), which shows 
that if ** seven hundred " is the right reading in 
Gellius, it can mean no more Uuin something 
above 600. Africanus is cited by Panlns and 
Ulpian. He wrote nine books of Qoaestiones,. 
from which there are many excerpts in the 

* By the courtesy of the publisher, we hare been al- 
lowed to refer to the proof iheeta of this work, which 
is uow (April 1M3) In the press. 
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^Digest These excerpts often relate to very 
su^e qaeetions of law, which Ci]giiciTi8 has 
illustrated with an ample commentary (Cu- 
jacius, OpercLj tom. i. Tract 9.) Africanns 
makes nequent mention of the Opinions 
CResponsa) of Jalianus, and it is probable that 
Julianus is intended by the words " ait," 
'* respondit," ("he said," " he answered,") 
nrhen no name is mentioned. The Re- 
■ponsa of Africanns are often cited in the 
Digest 

tJlpian (Dig. 30. s. 89.) qnotes A&icanns 
as consulting Julian (Africanus libro yI- 
cesimo epistolarum apud Julianum) ; but the 
meaning is somewhat doubtftd. It seems 
probable that Ulpian is quoting an epistle 
addressed by Africanus to Julian, contained 
in a ooUeetion of letters addressed to Julian ; 
thus the second book of the Epistles of Pro- 
coluB is quoted (Dig. 28. tit 5. s. 69.), where 
the epistle referred to is an epistle addressed 
to ProculuB, to ask his legal opinion. 

Lampridius (.^1/iexanJ. Sever, c. 69.) speaks 
of Africanns as a jurist liying in the reign of 
Alexander Severus ; but this cannot be the 
contemporary of Salvius Julianus. G. L. 

AFRICANUS, SEXTUS JULIUS, a 
Christian writer in the third century, was 
probably a natiye of Enmiaus in Palestine, 
though some hare supposed, fVom his name, 
that he was bom in Afnca. Suidas (v. *A^pi- 
Kcaf6s) calls him a philosopher of Libya. The 
town of Emmaus having been destroyed by 
fire, Africanns was sent as envoy to the Em- 
peror Elagabalus to solicit its restoration. In 
this mission he was successful ; the town was 
rebuilt, and named Nicopolis (a. d. 221-2 ; 
Eosebius, Chronic, sub anno). He went to 
Alexandria in Egypt to hear the philosopher 
Heraclas, then a presbyter and catechist, and 
afterwards bishop of Alexandria. The date 
of this visit is not known. Heraclas did not 
succeed Origen as head of the catechetical 
school till 231 A. D. ; but he had then been 
Origen*s colleague for some years. Africanns 
is supposed to have died at an advanced age, 
in the year 232. 

His writings prove him to have been a 
man of extensive learning. Socrates names 
him, with Origen and Clement of Alexandria, 
as an interpreter of Scripture, and as "skilful 
in all leaniing." (Socr. Hist Eccles. ii. 35.) 
It appears firom his letter on the history dt 
Susannah that he understood Hebrew, which 
was a rare accomplishment among the early 
Christians. 

His chief work was a " History," or ** Chro- 
nography " (nerrd^t^or xfioyoXMyucSy), in five 
books, containing the annals of the world 
from the creation to A.D. 221, a period of 
5723 years, since he fixes the creation at 
5499 years b. c, and the birth of Christ three 
years earlier than the vulgar sera. The sra 
thus established was much used in the Eastern 
churches, and is known as the historical sra, 
.or the sera of the Alexandrian historians. 
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The work itself is lost, but considerable frag- 
ments of it are preserved in the Chronicons 
of Eusebius, Syncellus, Theophanes, and Ce- 
drenus, and in the "Chronicon Paschale." 
The "Epitome" which Eusebius quotes was 
part of the "Chronography." 

He wrote " A Letter to Origen about 
Susanna," which is still extant, in which he 
argues against the authority of that book, 
and to which Origen replied. This letter, 
with Origen's answer, was published by 
Wettstein, Basle, 1674, 4to. It is also in 
Origen*s works, edit De la Rue, i. 10 — 12. 

Eusebius {Hist Eccles. i. 7.) has preserved 
a great part of " A Letter to Aristides," in 
which Africanus attempts to reconcile the 
genealogies of our Saviour in Matthew and 
Luke, by reference to the law of levirate 
marriages. 

There is also attributed to him a curious 
miscellany, entitled "Cesti" (ircoTof, from 
KftrrSfj the girdle of Venus, on which were 
represented all kinds of beautiful devices. 
Homer, II xiv. 214.), dedicated to the Em- 
peror Alexander Severus. It consisted, ac- 
cording to Syncellus, of nine books, but ac- 
cording to Photius, of fourteen; and con- 
tained information upon medicine, physics, 
agriculture, chemistry, military afiairs, and 
oUier subjects. Fragments of this work are 
preserved in the " Geoponica" of Cassianus 
Bassus, relating to agriculture, wine-growing, 
&c. Among these is a direction for pre- 
venting wine from turning sour, by writing 
on the vessel containing it the eighth verse 
of the thirty-fourth Psalm, " Taste and see 
that the Lord is good ;" and other matter of 
a similar kind. These and other fragments 
are collected in Thevenof s " Mathematici 
Veteres," Paris, 1693, folio; but they are 
mixed up with passages both from earlier and 
later writers. Manuscripts of the fifth and 
sixth books of the "Cesti" exist in several 
libraries, but they are for the most part very 
corrupt A numuscript in the roysd library 
at Paris, on the art (^ war, contams several 
valuable passages from the "Cesti." This 
work has been translated into French by 
Guischard, in the third volume of his " Me- 
moires Critiques et Histori^ues sur plusieurs 
Points d'Antiquit^s Militaires," 4 vols. 4to. 
and 8va, 1774. 

It has been doubted by Valesios and others 
whether the author of the "Cesti" was the 
same person as the historian. Jerome does 
not mention the "Cesti" in his list of Uie 
works of Africanus, but Eusebius ascribes it 
to him. It is thought to contain many things 
unworthy of him ; but this is no great diffi- 
culty, considering that it was a common- 
place book written in a very credulous age. 
Ebed Jesu, in his list of Chaldee works 
(No. 15.), asserts that there existed in his 
time (13th and 14th centuries) " Commen- 
taries on the New Testament," and a " Chro- 
nicon," by Africanus, bishop of Emmaus. 
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H« if also quoted in the ** Catexue ;** and his 
critical labonn are spoken of in Origen's 
*< Reply to his Letter on Susanna." There 
are other works attributed to Africanus, but 
on no yery good authority. (Eusebius, HuL 
EccIm. yi 31. ; Hieronymus, De Hr. IHust 
e. 63. ; Photius, Myriobibhn, cod. 34. ; Fa- 
bricius, Biblioth, Orac. ir. 240.; Lardner's 
Credibility, part il c. 37.) P. S. 

AFZELIUS, ADAM, a Swedish botanist, 
was bom at Larg in West Gothland, in Oc- 
tober, 1750. He was the eldest of three 
brothers, one of whom, John, was professor 
of chemistry in the uniyersity of UpsaL 
Adam received his early education at a gym- 
nasium, and in 1768 commenced his stadies 
at UpsaL He studied under Linnceus, and 
was one of his last suryiying pupils. In. 
1776 he took his degree of "magister philo- 
sophis," and in 1777 was appointed reader 
in oriental literature. In 1785 he was iq>- 
pointed demonstrator of botany at Upsal, and 
m this year, in conjunction with Waldatrom, 
he publisheid a work on Swedish botany, en- 
titled ** De Yegetabilibus Suecanis Obserya- 
tiones et Ezperimenta," 4to. UpsaL The 
first part only of this work appears to haye 
been published. In 1789 he yisited England 
and ScotUnd, and whilst in Great Britain, 
was offered the appointment of naturalist to 
the embassy of Lord Macartney to China. 
This, howeyer, he declined, having accepted 
the appointment of botanist to the Sierra 
Leone Company. In 1792 he left London 
for Africa ; and having visited Guinea and 
Sierra Leone, he returned to London in 1794. 
In the appendix to the report of the directors 
of the Sierra Leone Company, is the sub- 
stance of two reports on the natural produc- 
tions of Sierra Leone, which were fkmished 
by AfiKelius. During his residence in Africa, 
he made collections of the plants in the dis- 
tricts he visited, most of which came into the 
possession of Sir Joseph Banks and Sir James 
Edward Smith. Before going to Africa, 
he published a paper, in the first volume of 
the ** Transactions of the Linniean Society 
of London,** on ** the Botanical History of 
Trifolium alpestre, medicum et pratense,*' 
1791. On his return, he contributed a 
second paper to the fourth volume of the 
same Transactions, giving an account of a 
new insect, entitled ** Observations on the 
Genus Pausus, and Description of a new 
Species." In both these papers the author 
displays his learning and accurate know- 
ledge. 

In 1797 he was appointed secretary to the 
Swedish embassy in Great Britain, and the 
same year received from the fiicult^ of medi* 
cine of the university of Upsal their diploma 
of doctor of medicine. The following year 
he was elected foreign member of the Royal 
Society of London ; and in 1799 returned to 
his native country, after an absence of ten 
years. In 1812 he was appointed professor 
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of materia medica and dietetics, in the nni- 
versity of Upsal, a position which he occu- 
pied till his death, on the 30th of January, 
1836. 

Most of the contributions of Aftelius to 
natural history are in the form of papers in 
the " Transactions of the Royal Academy of 
Stockholm,** or of disputations or theses pre- 
sented by students on the occasion of their 
graduating at the university of UpsaL 
Among the latter are a series of papers on 
Swedish roses, '* De Rosis Suecanis Tenta- 
men, 4ta Upsalisa, 1804-13 ; ** and also several 
on the medicinal plants of Guinea, which 
were the first notices given of the medical 
botany of this part of the world. These were 
published at Upsal, firom 1804 to 1817, at 
various times, and entitled ** Remedia Guine- 
ensia;*' " Genera Plantarum Guineensinm 
revisa et aucta;** ** Stirpium in Guinea 
Medicinalium Species novoi." His last work 
was a notice of the life of Linnaeus, with ex- 
tracts frY>m his diary, entitled ** Egenhandiga 
Anteckningar af Carl Linnaeus om sig ^elf. 
Med Anmarkningar och TilUigg,** 4tOw UpsaL 
Of this work a translation by K. Lappe ap- 
peared at Berlin in 1826, with the title 
** Linne*s eigenhandige Anzeichnungen iiber 
sich selbst, mit Anmerkungen und Zusitzen 
von Afkelius, Svo.**^ {Kongl. Vetena, Acad. 
Handlingar fSr Ar 1836 ; Addren of the 
B^endent of the Royal Society, 1837 ; Bis- 
choff, Lehrhueh der Botanik.) E. L. 

A'GA MOHAMMED KHA'N. [Mo- 

HAMMBD SIha'N.]. 

AGABFTI, PIE'TRO PA'OLO, an Ita- 
lian painter of the Umbrian school of the be* 
ginning of the sixteenth century, was bom at 
Sassoferrato, where, in the church of Sant* 
Agostino, is a picture by him, dated 1514. 
Some of his works have been attributed to 
Masaccio. He was still living in 1531. (Co- 
lucci, Antichita Picene, voL xx.; Lanzi, Sioria 
Pittorica, &c.) R. N. W. 

A'GABUS C^yajBos), a Christian prophet 
in the apostolic age. He went with oiher 
prophets fh>m Jerusalem down to Antiocb, 
while Paul and Barnabas were teachers of the 
church there, before their mission to convert 
the Gentiles, and foretold a fiunine which was 
about to come upon **all the world;** or rather, 
as the context indicates, "all the land" of 
Judaea, using that name in its widest applica- 
tion. (Schleusner, Lexicon, in N. 7% in voc 
oUovfiiyri), The prophecy induced the 
Christians at Antioch to make a ooUeotion 
for the benefit of those at Jerusalem, and to 
send it by Barnabas and PauL The pro- 
phecy and the commencement of the fiunine 
probably occurred a. d. 44. (Laidner, Credi- 
hiUty, part i. book i. ch. xi.) 

Agabus is again mentioned in connection 
with Paul's last recorded journey to Jerusa- 
lem (▲. D. 58). He came down from Judsa 
Proper to Caesarea, after the apostle had 
arrived, and warned him, by a striking sym- 
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bolieal action, taking the ^XMtle'g ^rdle or 
sash, and binding his own bands and feet, 
and explicitly by words, of his impending 
iinpriBonment at Jemsalem. He fail^ how- 
ewer, to shake the apostle's purpose of pro- 
ceeding thither. Agabus has been supposed, 
Imt widiout scriptural authority, to have been 
one of the seventy disciples. iActs, xi. 27 — 
30. xxi 8—12.) J. C. M. 

AGAME'DES and TROPHO'NIUS 
('ATOMifSi^r, Tpo^yu>5)f two brothers, are the 
most ancient Greek architects on record. 
They are said to have lived before the time 
of Homer, and, as is the case with all the 
wery ancient artists of Greece, their his- 
tory is blended with mythology. They are 
said to have been the sons of Erginus, a 
king of Orchomenus in BcBOtia, and a con- 
temporary of Hercules. They are always 
spoken of together, and are noticed by 
many ancient writers ; Pausanias has men- 
tioned several of their works. After the de- 
struction of the third temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, by an earthquake or otherwise, a 
fourth was built of stone by Agamedes 
and Trophonius, which, according to Pausa- 
nius, was the same that was destroyed by 
fire in the first year of die 58th Olympiad, 
548 B.C. They constructed also, of oak, a 
temple to Neptune, in Arcadia, near Man- 
tinea ; and a treasury for Hyrieus, king of 
Hyria in Bosotia, about which Pausanias 
relates a strange story. In the wall of the 
building the architects had ingeniously con- 
trived to arrange a moveable stone, so that 
they could pass in and out without detection, 
and carry away the king's treasure. Hyrieus, 
however, soon became aware of the dmiinu- 
tion of his store, and not being able to account 
for^ it, he placed a trap in the building, in 
which Agamedes was caught Trophonius, 
not being able to release his brother, was, 
about to cut off his head and carry it away,' 
to avoid detection, but the earth is said to 
have immediately opened and swallowed 
them up, leaving a great chasm, which 
was afterwards designated the cave of Tro- 
phonius, and became the site of a celebrated 
oracle. Herodotus tells a similar story of 
two Egyptian brothers, but the fate of the 
principal actor was more fortunate. 

The end of these architects is related in a 
different way by Cicero. He says that, 
having completed the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, they prayed to the god that he would 
grant them as a reward whatever might be 
most beneficial for theuL They were an- 
swered that their wish would be. gratified 
upon the third day ensuing, and wnen the 
time arrived the^ were both found dead. 
From this it was mferred that death was the 
best thing that could be&ll men^ (Pausanias, 
iz. 87. z. 5. viii. 10. ; Herodotus, ii. 121. ; 
JBSachmeBSocnticus, Axiockus f Cicero, Tusc, 
Quatt i. 47.) R. N. W. 

AGAME'MNON QKyatiiiiyw) was, ac- 
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cording to Apollodorus, the son of Pleisthenes 
and Aerope, and the grandson of Atreus, king 
of MycensB ; but, according to Homer and 
others, he was the son of Atreus, the grand- 
son of Pelops, and the great-grandson of 
Tantalus. According to the same authorities, 
he was a brother of Menelaus. Agamenmon 
and his brother were brought up in the house 
of their father, together with JBgisthus, the 
son of Thyestes, and his daughter Pelopeia, 
whom Atreus, the brother of Thyestes, had 
taken into his house, and whom he treated 
as his own son. When Agamemnon and 
Menelaus had grown up to manhood, they 
were sent by their father in search of 
Thyestes, who had seduced Aerope, the 
second wife of Atreus. They found him at 
Delphi, and took him to Atreus, who threw 
him into a dungeon, and commanded his own 
son iBgisthus to slay him. But at the mo- 
ment when JSgisthus was about to kill 
Thyestes, he was recognised by his father, 
for he wore the same sword which Pelopeia, 
the daughter of Thyestes, had taken from 
him, and concealed under the pedestal of a 
statue of Pallas, on the night in which she 
had conceived by her fiither without knowing 
who he was. Pelopeia was called in to witness 
the reco^ition o£ &ther and son, and, on 
hearing m what relation she stood to them, 
she killed herself with the sword of JEgis- 
thus. JEgisthus carried the bloody sword to 
Atreus, whom he found offering a sacrifice 
on the sea-shore, and killed him with it He 
also expelled Agamemnon and Menelaus from 
the kingdom, which he and his own father 
Thyestes usurped. Agamemnon and his 
brother for a time wandered about the Pelo- 
ponnesus until they came to T^dareus of 
Lacedsmon. Agamemnon married Clytem- 
nestra, a daughter of Tyndareus, who bore 
him three daughters, Iphianassa (Iphigenia), 
Chrysothemis, and Laodice (Electra), and a 
son, Orestes. Menelaus married Helena, the 
sister of Clytemnestra. The two brothers, 
who now acquired powerful friends, expelled 
Thyestes and .Sgisthus, and Agamemnon 
took possession of his inheritance of Mycense, 
while Menelaus inherited fh>m Tyndareus 
the sovereignty of Laoedsmon. Some tra^ 
ditions give to this story a version which 
would seem to imply that Agamemnon peace- 
ably succeeded to the throne of Thyestes. 
Agamemnon increased his dominions by the 
conquest of Sicyon, and became the most 
powerful chief in Greece, for, according to 
Homer, he ruled over Mycenae, Corinth, 
Cleonse, Omeia, Arsathyrea, Sicyon, Hype- 
resia, Gonoessa, Pellene, iBgion, iBgialus, 
Helice, and the islands of the Saronic and 
Argolic gulfs. When Homer calls him king 
of Argos, we must not thereby understand the 
city of Argos, which was governed by Dio- 
m^es, but the Peloponnesus, or at least the 
greater part of it When H^ena, the wife of 
Menelaus, had been carried off by Paris, 
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Agamemnon and Menelaiu called upon the 
Greek chieft to assist them in chastising the 
Trojans for the insult The Greek chicft as- 
sembled at Argos in the palace of Diomedes, 
and Agamemnon -was elected commander of 
the forces against Troy, either on account of 
his superior power, or, as Dictys Cretensis 
says, on account of the splendid presents 
which he distributed among the assembled 
heroes. 

After various preparations, which lasted 
for two years, the chie& assembled with their 
soldiers and vessels in the port of Aulis in 
Bceotia. Agamemnon had sent to Delphi to 
consult the oracle about the issue of the great 
ezpeditioni and the god of Delphi had de- 
clared that Troy would fall when the two 
most distinguished among the Achssans 
should quarrel. When the forces were as- 
sembled, a considerable delay took place 
before Uiey could set sail, and during this 
time Zeus (Jupiter) sent various signs indi- 
cating the event of the war. Among others, 
a snake crawled up a tree, while a sacrifice 
was performed underneath it, and devoured a 
nest with eight young birds and their mother. 
Another memorable occurrence is said to 
have taken place during this delay, which by 
some traditions is even represented as the 
cause of the delay itsell It is not mentioned 
in the Homeric poems, and yet subsequently 
it was made a story of great celebrity by the 
Greek dramatists. The fleet of the assem- 
bled Greeks was detained at Aolis by a calm, 
or by storms, and the plague was also raging 
in the camp. Agamemnon was regarded as 
the cause of this misfortune, because he was 
supposed to have provoked the anger of 
Artemis by killing a hind in her sacred 
grove, and by irreverential words. Calchas, 
the seer, therefore declared that the anger of 
the goddess could only be appeased by the 
sacrifice of Iphianassa (Iphigenia), the 
daughter of Agamemnon. Ulysses and Dio- 
medes accordingly brought her to the camp, 
under the pretext that she was to be married 
to Achilles. But as she was on the point of 
being sacrificed at the altar of Artemis, the 
goddess carried her away in a cloud, and 
conveyed her to the country of the Tauri (the 
Crimea). She put in her place a hind, or, 
according to others, a bear, a bull, or an 
old woman. Iphigenia became a priestess of 
Artemis among the Tauri. Dictys Cretensis 
represents Iphigenia as having been saved by 
Achilles. 

The fleet of the Greeks, consisting of nearly 
1200 vessels, now sailed to the coast of Troy. 
Of the first nine years of the siege of Troy 
there is no connected narrative, but the 
events of the tenth are described in the " Iliad," 
and at this time we are again enabled to 
resume the story of Agamemnon. He had 
made Chryseis, the daughter of Chryses, a 
priest of Apollo, his prisoner, and refused to 
set her free, notwithstanding the ransom 
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offered by her fiuher. Apollo therefore sent 
the plague into the camp of the Greeks, and 
at last Agamemnon was compelled to sur- 
render his &ir captive ; but at the same time 
he demanded Briseis, the captive of Achilles, 
as a compensation. Achilles relnctantij 
yielded, and from that time he refused to 
take any part in the war. [Acanxsa.] In 
consequence of a promise which Zeus made 
to Thetis, the mother of Achilles, thai he 
would avenge the wrongs of her son, he per- 
suaded Agamemnon in a dream to lead the 
Greeks to battle. Agamemnon, however, 
first tried the disposition of the Greeks by 
proposing to them to return home ; and the 
Greeks were eager to go, not knowing his 
real intention; but Ulysses persuaded them 
to stay and continue the war. When Hector 
challenged the noblest of the Greeks, Aga- 
menmon offered to fight with him, but his 
place was taken by Ajax. After the Grecian 
camp was fortified, the contest with the Tro- 
jans was renewed, but the Greeks were so 
unsuccessftil, that Agamemnon, in despair, 
proposed to return to Greece. Nestor and 
Diomedes opposed his views, and advised the 
king to conciliate Achilles, to whom messen- 
gers were sent for this purpose, but without 
any success. Agamemnon, m the mean time, 
took counsel with the Greek chie&, and after 
Diomedes and Ulysses had been sent out to 
reconnoitre, the Greeks were again led to 
battle. Agamemnon at first drove back the 
Trojans, and slew several of their chie&, bat 
he himself was wounded, and obliged to with- 
draw to his tent Hector now advanced with 
his Trojans, and Agamemnon, seeing many 
of his friends wounded, agam proposed to 
return home. The contest, however, was 
persisted in, and Agamemnon was encouraged 
by Poseidon (Neptune), who appeared to Um 
in the form of an old man. The fiJi of Pa- 
troclus at length roused Achilles, and from 
that moment the Greeks were snccessfuL 
AchiUes was reconciled to Agamenmon, and 
in the funeral games which AchiUes cele- 
brated at the p^ of his friend Patroclua, 
Agamenmon gamed the first prize in throw- 
ing the spear. 

In the ** niad," Agamemnon does not {day 
so prominent apart as Achilles ; he is inde^ 
distinguished above all the Greeks by the 
dignity and m^esty of his appearance ; he is 
likened to Jupiter, Mars, and Neptune ; but 
the poet does not dwell upon his character 
with affection, as he does on that of AchUles. 
The emblem of the power and msjesty of 
Agamemnon is his sceptre, the work of He- 
phsestus (Vulcan), who gave it to Zeus, fh>m 
whom it passed to Pelops, and descended in 
his family to the hands of Agamemnon. 

When Agamemnon sailed for Greece, he 
took with him Cassandra, the daughter of 
Priam, who had come into his possession at 
the taking of Troy, and by whom he is said 
to have had two sons, Teledamus and Pelpps, 
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On arriving at Mycenoj, he found that great 
changes had taken place daring his absence, 
^gisthus, vbo had remained at home, had 
seduced Clytemnestra ; and in order to get 
rid of the husband, he invited him to a feast, 
when the king and his friends were murdered. 
Clytemnestra also murdered Cassandra. Ac- 
cording to Homer, the murder of Agamemnon 
appears to have taken place at Mycentc, or at 
least in Argolis. The posthomeric traditions 
represent the murder of Agamemnon -with 
various modifications. According to JEb- 
chylus, he was killed by Clytemnestra, who 
was instigated by jealousy of Cassandra ; she 
is described as throwing a net over her hus- 
band and killing him with three strokes. The 
Scholiast on the " Hecuba** of Euripides adds 
that this took place while Agamemnon was 
in a bath. Sophocles and Euripides represent 
Clytemnestra as taking vengeance upon her 
husband for having, as she believed, sacrificed 
her child Iphigenia. The place of the mur- 
der is likewise differently stated by later 
poets. Menelaus is said to have erected a 
monnment to his brother on the river ^gyp- 
tus ; and according to Pausanias, another mo- 
nument existed at Mycena:. In later ages 
Agamemnon was worshipped as a hero, and 
statues were erected to him in various parts 
of Greece, as at Amyclse and Olympia. (Ho- 
mer ; Hyginns, Fab, 88, &c, ; Apollodonis, 
iii. 2. ; Thucydides, i. 9. ; Strabo, viii. 373. •, 
Dictys Cret i. 15.; ^schylus, Agamemnon} 
Euripides, Iphigenia in Aulis; Sophocles, 
Electra; Pausanias, ii. 6. 4. ix. 40. 6. IL 16. 
5. & 18. 2. iii. 19. 5. v. 25. 6, &c.) L. S. 

AGANDURU-MORIZ (by some called 
simply Moriz) RODRI'GO DE, a barefoot 
friar of the order of St. Augustine. He was 
delegated by his order to convey to Pope 
Urban VIII. the account of their success in 
converting the tribe of Tagales in the Philip- 
pine islands. Antonio d^ Leon y Pinelo, in 
his ^ Epitome de la Bibliotheca Oriental y 
Occidental," &c. printed at Madrid in 1629, 
mentions a MS. history of the Philippine 
islands, composed by Moriz. Nicolao An- 
tonio, in his " Biblio&eca Hispana,*' says that 
he wrote, during his residence in Rome, 
*' Conversion de las Filipinas y Japon de 
Angnstinos descalzos ; y obediencia que en 
nombre de aquella Christiandad dio a la 
Santa Sede, gobemandola Urbano VIII. ; " 
and that the work was preserved in MS. in 
the library of Cardinal Francesco Barberini. 
As Antonio takes no notice of this second 
narrative, it was probably composed after his 
epitome had been published. We have 
sought, in vain, for other incidents in the life 
of Moriz, or any more precise indications of 
the period at which he lived, than arc sup- 
plied by his having been sent to Rome in the 
time of Urban VIII. (1623-44), and one of 
his works having been written prior to 1G29. 
(Nicolao Antonio, Bibliotheca Hispana Nova ; 
Antonio de Leon y Pinelo, Epitome de Bib- 
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liotheca Oriental y Occidental^ &c. Madrid, 
1629.) W. W. 

AGAPE'TUS (^PLyaTnr6s\ an ancient 
Greek physician, whose remedy for the gout 
is preserved by Alexander Trallianus (lib. 
xi. p. 620. ed. Giunt) and Paul us iEgineta 
(lib. vii. cap. 11. p. 96. ed. Paris 1532). 
Nothing is known of his life ; but as Alexan- 
der Trallianus probably lived about the end 
of the fifth century after Christ, Agapetus 
must have lived before that time. W. A. G. 

AGAPE TUS (A7oin7T«Js), deacon of the 
principal church at Constantinople, is known 
to posterity by a single work. It w^as ad- 
dressed to the Emperor Justinian, about the 
time of his ascending the throne, a. d. 527, 
and contains many judicious precepts, re- 
ligious, moral, and political, sullied by no adu- 
lation. It is divided into seventy-two chapters, 
consisting of a few lines each, unconnected 
with each other, except by the spirit which 
pervades them all. " Above all the orna- 
ments of royalty (cap. 15.) is the crown of 
piety. Wealth and popularity pass away, 
but the glory of a righteous government ex- 
tends to everlasting ages, and lives beyond 
the regions of oblivion." ..." As it is the 
office of the sun to enlighten the world with 
his beams, so is it the virtue of a prince to 

have compassion on the destitute " It 

was entitled by the author "^KBtais Kr^oAafwv 
UapQAveriKStv irxcStaadcura irap* ^AymntTov Ara- 
K6¥ovt whence it became commonly known 
as ^x*^^ Ba<rtAM^, or, in Latin, as " Scheda 
(more properly than " Charta") Regia." 
It was highly valued at the time, and esteemed 
among the best preceptive works of the age. 
We have no records of the life of the author. 
It was first printed at Venice, by Zachary 
CaUiergi, in 1509, 8vo., and afterwards more 
correctly by Banduri, in the " Imperium 
Orientale," Paris, 1711, 2 vols, folio, and again 
at Leipzig in 1733, in 8vo., with a Latin 
translation. It is also in the " Bibliotheca 
Patrum," Paris, 1624, tom. ii. p. 363. ; and 
in the " Bibliotheca Veterum Patrum," by 
Gallandins, Venice, 1776, tom. ii. p. 225. It 
was translated into French by Louis XI IL in 
early life, and has passed through several 
editions in that language. There is an 
English version by Thomas PayneU, with- 
out any date, which was printed at Lon- 
don by Thomas Berthelet ; the title is, " The 
Preceptes teachyng a Prynce or a Noble 
Estate his Dutie, written b^ Agapetus, in 
Greke, to the Emperor lustmian, and after 
translated into Latin, and nowe into English." 
Another translation is mentioned : " Intro- 
duction to Wisedome, Banket of Sapience, and 
Precepts of Agapetus : London, printed for 
Abraham Veal;" and the same title appears 
to a book bearing date 1550, printed at Lon- 
don by Thomas Berthelet. We are not aware 
whether these are all one translation or dif- 
ferent translations. (Fabricius, Biblioth, 
Grax, viil 36.) G. W. 
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AGAPE'TUS I., a native of Rome, and 
an archdeacon of that city, was raised to the 
see of Rome on the death of John IL, the 
4th of May, a. d. 635. He died in the fol- 
lowing year j but the circumstances of the 
time have thrown some celebrity on his short 
reign. Italy was then subject to the Ostro- 
^ths, under the sceptre of the weak and 
irresolute Theodatus. Justinian was on the 
point of invading that country, and the armies 
of Belisarius were already advancing. Theo- 
datus negotiated; and the bishop of Rome 
undertook the pacific office of ambassador or 
mediator ; and it is recorded that he was 
compelled to raise the fUnds for his journey 
by pledging the sacred vessels of the church 
of St Peter. In his progress through 
Greece he is related to have performed a 
miraculous cure through the efficacy of the 
host ; and on Feb. 2. 536, he arrived at Con- 
stantinople. Little mention is made of his 
political exertions, which had no result ; but 
he engaged with great zeal and success in the 
ecclesiastical controversies then especially 
prevalent in the East. Anthimus, though in- 
clined to Eutychianism, and ill affect^ to- 
wards the council of Chalcedon, had been 
very recently, through the influence of the 
Empress Theodora, appointed patriarch of 
Constantinople. Agapetus procured his im- 
mediate deposition, and consecrated Mennas 
as his successor, — the first instance of such 
direct interference, on the part of the Bishop 
of Rome, in the affairs of the Eastern church. 
Zealous for the purity of the Catholic fiuth, 
the pope was pursuing his advantages, and 
urging the deposition of other heterodox 
prelates and priests, — Nestorian, no less than 
Eutychian, — when he was seized with illness, 
and died at Constantinople on the 22d of the 
following April. He was equally jealous of 
the Arians. At the beginning of his pon- 
tificate, when requested by Justinian to con- 
tinue some Arian converts in their dignities, 
he replied, that he had no power to transgress 
the canons, and that the conversion of a 
heretic was held to be canonically insincere 
so long as he showed any marks of ambition. 
He is honoured as a saint both by the Greek 
and Latin churches. Some of his epistles 
remain ; but one, addressed to Anthimus, 
according to Semler, is not genuine. (Bas- 
nage. Annul Pdit. Eccles. I. lii. 718. et seq. ; 
Semler, Hist. Eccles. sccul. vi. cap. v. ; Gal- 
landius, BibUotk. Pat t xiL p. 155.) G. W. 
AGAPE'TUS II. succeeded Martin IIL 
in the Roman see, a. d. 946, and held it for 
about ten years. Some events not quite un- 
important occurred during his pontificate. 
In 948 he held the council of Ingelheiin, at 
which his legate Marinus appears to have 
presided, and which degraded Count Hugo 
from the metropolitan see of Rheims, and re- 
stored Artaud, or Artaldus, who had been 
expelled from it In 952, numerous assem- 
blies were likewise held, both at Frankfort 
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on the Main and Angsbiirg, the latter st- 
tended by many French and Italian as well as 
German bishops, by which many useM canoiu 
were enacted for the improvement of dUci- 
pline and the reformation of the morals of 
the clergy. An epistle from this pope to 
Adalgar, bishop of Hamburg, confirmed the 
union of die sees of Hamburg and Bremen. 
He was involved also in some great political 
changes. On the death of Lothaire, Bereogcr 
obtained, in 950, the sceptre of Italy : in op- 
position to him, Agapetus, in 953, invited 
Otho I. into that kingdom ; and from this 
epoch may be dated the origin of German 
sway or influence in Italy. Moreover, during 
this pontificate, Otho nmde the conquest of 
Bohemia, which led to the eventual prevalemt; 
of Christianity in that country, and caused 
the immediate conversion of many of Uie 
inhabitants. The domestic government of 
Agapetus was not disturbed by the crimes 
and troubles which have given notoriety to 
some of the popes of the tenth century, and 
the very obscurity surrounding his history 
may be esteemed fortunate, if not honourable, 
in a pontiff of that much stigmatised period. 
(Fleury, Hist, Eccles, 1. 55. s. xxxiv. et seq. ; 
Semler. Hist. Eccles, secuL x. cap. ii.) 

G. W. 
AGATIUS CAt^itios), an ancient phy- 
sician, who was bom at Alexandria, and 
afterwards settled at Byzantium, where be 
acquired great reputation and wealth. He b 
highly praised by Photius {Bihlioth, cod. 242.) 
and Suidas. His date is not known, bnt he 
must have lived some time before the end of 
the fifth century after Christ, as he is men- 
tioned by Damascius, (ap. Phot, i c). vho 
lived about that time. W. A. G. 

AGA'PIUS, a native of Crete, whose real 
name was Athanasius Lando, which he 
changed into Agapius on embracing the 
monastic life and entering a monastery on 
Mount Athos. He lived about the year 1640, 
but no particulars of his life are known ex- 
cept that he travelled in Greece, and that he 
was an attentive observerofever^-thing which 
came in his way, especially of agriculture and 
things connected with it 

Agapius is the author of several works, all 
of which are written in the vulgar Greek 
dialect, such as it was spoken at tlie time. 
His earlier works are of an ascetic character. 
The first among them, which bears the title 
*AfjMpT(o\&v ffuTTTjpia (" The Redemption of 
Sins") was printed at Venice, 1641, 4to., and 
has been translated into Arabic. A second 
work of the same class, entitled N/ot wopci- 
8€«roy(" The New Paradise"), consists of the 
lives of saints, together with some other 
edifying stories. It was likewise printed 
at Venice, 1641, 4to. Fabricius mentions a 
third work of this kind by Agapius, called 
Qau/juitria rrjs iirepayias ^€<rrJ«cov (" Miracles 
of the Most Holy Virgm") ; but other critics 
have remarked that this is not a separate 
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•work, but only the third part of the " Re- 
demption of Sins." 

A third work, which, as Agapius himself 
says, was intended to do good service to the 
bodies of men, as his former works had done 
to their souls, bears the title Bi€\lov icoAov- 
/M^vov yt<i)iroyiK6v, &c., and contains, as its 
long title indicates, many admirable rules for 
planting and engrafting trees, and for the 
preservation of health. It also contains nu- 
merous remedies for diseases, compiled from 
the works of the most eminent physicians of 
ancient and modem times, advice for various 
occasions of human life, and a calendar of all 
the festivals of the year. The book is dedi- 
cated to a physician of the name of Jacobus 
Medici, and contains a vast mass of interest- 
ing information on the habits and private life 
of the Greeks during the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The first edition was printed at 
Venice, 1643, 8vo. ; the second appeared in 
the same place, 1646, 8vo. ; the last edition 
appeared at Venice in 1779. (Fabricius, 
JObliotfu Graca, xl 396. x. 132. viiL 23, 
&c.) L. S. 

AGAPTUS, AGNAPTUS, AGNAMP- 
TUS ("Atoittoj, "Ayvairros, "Ayvofiwros^ an 
architect of Elis, of uncertain age. He built 
a portico in Altis, the sacred grove of Olympia, 
which, according to Pausanias, was by the 
people of Elis designated, after the name of 
the architect, the Agaptus Portico (*Ayawrov 
trrod) ; it was probably of a peculiar con- 
struction. (Pausanias, v. 15. vi. 20.) 

R. N. W. 
AGAR. [Abraham.] 
AGAR, JAQUES D*, a French painter, 
bom at Paris in 1640, painted at first history, 
but at last exclusively portraits, in which he 
was very successful. lie visited Copenhagen, 
where he was much noticed by the king. 
Christian V., who appointed him his court 
painter, and gave him the rank of chamber- 
lain. He sent, by the king's request, his 
own portrait by himself^ to Florence, where 
it is still preserved in the gallery of painters* 
portraits, bearing the date of 1693. At the 
death of Christian, in 1699, D'Agar was con- 
firmed in his rank and office by his successor, 
Frederick IV., by whom he was also much 
employed. By the permission of this king, 
D* Agar visited London at the commencement 
of the eighteenth century, and painted several 
portraits of the nobility and other distin- 
guished persons of Queen Anne*B reign, as 
the Duchess of Montague, the Countess of 
Rochefort, the Countess of Sunderland, Tho- 
mas Earl of Strafliifd, and others. He re- 
turned to Denmark, and died in Copen- 
hagen in 1716. He left a son, who was 
also a painter, and is probably the Dagar 
mentioned by Walpole, who, he states, visited 
England when young, and died in 1723, aged 
54, for there is too great a discrepancy in the 
dates for the father to be alluded to. Yet it 
is singular that Walpole should omit to men- 
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tion both D*Agar and his works, which ap- 
pear to have been numerous, and to have had 
merit (Museum Florentinum; Fiorillo, Ge- 
schichte der Mahlereyt vol. v.) R. N. W. 

AGAttDE, ARTHUR, a celebrated ar- 
chivist in the reign of Elizabeth, was the son 
of Clement Agarde, of Foston (not Toston) 
in Derbyshire, and his birth may be referred 
to about the ^^ear 1540. He was brought up 
to the practice of the law, but being ap- 
pointed one of the deputy chamberlains in 
the Exchequer in 1570, he had the charge of 
a considerable body of the national records, 
and he seems from that time to have devoted 
himself to historical and antiquarian studies, 
in which he was supposed by his contem- 
poraries to have made such proficiency, that 
Camden, when he notices his death in his 
" Diary of Events in the Reign of James the 
First," styles him " Antiquarius insignis.'' 

He was a member of the Society of Anti- 
quaries which was formed in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and author of several of the papers 
which were communicated by the members 
to each other, and published long after by 
Heame, in his volumes entitled " A Collection 
of curious Discourses, written by eminent 
Antiquaries." These are the chief existing 
monuments of Agarde's learning. The notes 
respecting "Domesday Book" in the Cot- 
tonian library (Vitellius, C ix.) are slight, 
and of small value. The compendium which 
he formed of the records preserved in the 
Chapter House at Westminster, in 1610, is 
also slight It was printed in 1836, by the 
conmiissioners on the public records, as 
part of the work entitled ** The antient Ka- 
lendars and Inventories of the Treasury of 
His Majesty's Exchequer," in which work it 
fills only 24 pages. He prepared also a ca- 
lendar, which has not been printed, of the 
foreign leases and treaties contained in the 
same depository. 

He was a friend of Sir Robert Cotton, who 
is said to have possessed his manuscript 
collections after his decease ; but they are 
not pointed out distinctly in the printed cata- 
logue of the Cottonian manuscripts. 

Agarde died on August 21. 1615, and was 
buried in the cloisters of Westminster Abbty, 
near the door of the Chapter House. A 
small monument was erected to his memory 
near the place, the inscription on which hud 
nearly perished in 1722. On the same mo- 
nument was commemorated Margaret, his 
wife, who was a daughter of George Butler, 
of Shambrook. (Heame, Curious Dis- 
courses, ii. 421.; Camden, Annalium Appara- 
tus, p. 13. ; Antiquities of St, Peter* s, Westmin- 
ster, iulSl.; Kalendar of the Exchequer, ii. 
311. ; Cottonian Catalogue ; Harl MS., 1537.) 

J. H. 
AG AS, RADULPH, who is more com- 
monly called Ralph Aggus, was a land-sur- 
veyor who practised in England in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century. He resided 
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chiefly at Stoke, near Nayland, in Suffolk, 
and was accustomed to visit London in term 
time to obtain orders. Among the Lans- 
downe MSS. in the British Museum (voL 
clxv. folio 95.)t is preserved a printed hand- 
bill issued by Agas, which sets forth in a 
curious way the qualifications necessary in a 
land-surveyor, and states tliat Agas had been 
" practised in survey more than forty years ;" 
but it bears no date. • Finding such adver- 
tisements, which appear to have been pasted 
to posts, (whence the name " posting-bills,") 
too perishable, he wrote a small quarto pam- 
phlet of twenty pages, entitled " A Preparative 
to platting of Landes and Tenements for Sur- 
ueigh," which was published in London by 
T. Scarlet, in 1596. Of this very rare tract 
there was a copy in the Heber collection, 
whence it was transferred to that of Mr. 
Bolton Comey, who styles it an admonitory 
essay, and states that Agas projected a tech- 
nical treatise. A curious MS., addressed by 
Agas to Lord Burghley, and dated (though 
not by the writer) Feb. 22. 1592-3, is pre- 
served among the Burghley Papers. {Lans- 
downe MSS. vol. Ixxiii. No. 29.) It is en- 
titled " A Noate for the Perfection of Lande 
Measure," &c, and explains the great defects 
of the common practice of land-surveying, 
and the diversity of methods in use. After 
enumerating the instruments then commonly 
used, Agas explains his improved method of 
surveying, in which he used a ** theodolite 
of some twenty ynches in diameter, with a 
protractor of one foate at the leaste,'* and a 
measure '* of Steele wier, toe pole longe, 
lincked foote by foote, except the halfe foote 
at either ende," instead of a ** starched, seared," 
or " goomed" line, the length of which varied 
with changes of weather. Another letter in 
the same collection (vol. Ixxxiv. No. 32.), 
dated 1597, shows that Agas was engaged in 
operations for improving the Fens. A MS. 
survey by him, bearing date the 34th of 
Elizabeth, is preserved in the Sloane col- 
lection. (Addit. MSS, 2505.) 

Agas published plans of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the dimensions of which are three 
feet by four. Ames could not read the title 
of the latter, but has preserved that of the 
former, which is as follows : " CeleberrimaB 
Oxoniensis Academic Aularum et Colle- 
giorum, .S^ficiis totius Europee magnifi- 
centissimis, cum antiquissima Civitate con- 
junctai, elegans simul et accurata Descriptio. 
Radulpho Agaso Autore. Anno Domini 1578." 
The plan of Cambridge was published about 
the same time. Agas made^also a MS. plan 
of the town and boundaries of Dunwich, in 
Suffolk, with its churches, adjacent viUages, 
&c, dated 1589. Vertue saw this plan, drawn 
upon a large sheet of vellum. The principal 
published work of Agas appears to have been 
his large plan or view of London, with the 

« This Mper it reprinted in the "Gentleman*! Maga- 
line *' for T)eGember, 1899. 
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Thames and ax^acent parts, which was en- 
graved upon several blocks of wood, and 
measures 6 feet 3 inches by 2 feet 4 inches. 
Gough gives some curious particulars respect- 
ing this plan. Vertue re-engraved it upon 
pewter or copper in 1737, and marked it, 
" CiviTAS Ix>NDiNUM, Ana Dni. circiter 
MDLX." The original is printed on six 
sheets and two half-sheets. Vertue conceived 
the above to be the true date, from various 
circumstances ; but some others have sup- 
posed that it was done in the time of Henry 
VIIL or Edward VL; and Mr. Herbert, 
keeper of the Guildhall library, conceives 
that 1574 is probably nearer the true date. 
Even in Vertue's time, prints of the original 
blocks were extremely rare, they having, 
he states, been " put up against walls in 
houses, therefore in length of time all de- 
cayed or lost." Of Vertue's engraving there 
is a copy in the print room of the British 
Museum (Pennant*s London^ voL xiii.) ; 
and of the old engraving a copy has been 
recently purchased for the City of Lon- 
don library at Guildhall, but it is not an 
original copy. It bears the arms of James I. 
instead of those of Elizabeth, and contains 
the Royal Exchange, both of which are evi- 
dently alterations after its original issue. 
Many of the contradictory statements wtich 
have appeared respecting this curious plan, 
or rather bird's-eye view, of London, arise 
from the circumstance that it was evidently 
altered from to time by the insertion of new 
buildings, and the modification of the short 
letter-press inscriptions ; so that there were, 
in fact, many editions of the original en- 
graving. 

The spelling we have adopted is that gene- 
rally used by Agas himself. Walpole sup- 
poses that he was in some way related to 
Edward Aggas, the bookseller, and that pro- 
bably Robert Aggas or Augus, landscape and 
scene painter, who died in 1679, aged sixty 
years, was descended from one of these. 
{Gent Mag. Oct., Nov., and Jyec, 1839 ; 
Lansdowne MSS.^ vol. Ixxiii. Na 29.; 
Gough's British Topography; Ames, Tppo- 
graphical Antiquities ; Walpole, ^ecdole^ of 
Painting, and Catalogue of EngrarersS) 

J. T. & 

AG A'SI AS Qkyaurias), a sculptor of Ephe- 
sns, the son of Dositheus. He was the author 
(according to an inscription on the trunk of 
the tree which supports the figure) of the 
well-known marble statue commonly called 
the Fighting Gladiator. This fine specimen 
of ancient art was discovered in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, among the 
ruins of a palace of the Roman emperors at 
Capo d'Anzo (the ancient Antium), where 
also the Apollo Belvedere was found. It was 
for many years in the possession of the Bor- 
ghese family at Rome ; but it is now pre- 
served in the gallery of ancient sculpture in 
the Louvre, having been purchased, with 
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other works, for the museum at Paris. The 
statue is life size and entirely naked It -was 
found in a state of perfect preservation, with 
the exception of the right arm, which was 
added by Algardi. The action of the figure 
is one of great energy. The body is thrown 
forward, and the left arm, which bears marks 
of having borne a shield, or some similar de- 
fence, is raised as if warding off a blow from 
above. The execution of this work is through- 
out most careful and elaborate; and the 
sculptor has exhibited in it a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the anatomy of the human 
figure. It is generally agreed that the title 
of a gladiator has been incorrectly given to 
this figure, and that it should rather be called 
a fighting hera The establishment of the 
diite of this work has caused much discussion. 
Some have supposed Agasias to be the same 
person as Hegesias, and that this sculptor 
lived between 500 and 400 b.c., the date at 
which the Hegesias alluded to by Pliny and 
Quintilian lived. But the style of art ex- 
hibited in this work is quite sufficient to con- 
tradict this supposition. It is much more 
probable that the statue is of a later and 
more advanced school; and that, although 
there are great difficulties in fixing a precise 
date, Agasias lived not earlier than the fourth 
century b. c. It certainly is very remark- 
able that there is no allusion whatever in any 
writer of antiquity to Agasias, in connection 
with a work possessing such high claims to 
critical notice. 

There was another sculptor of Ephesus 
called Agasias, the son of Menophilus. 

R. W. jun. 

A'GATHA, SAINT, a virgin martyr of 
Sicily in the third century, and the first of the 
four principal female martyrs of the West, the 
history of whose life and miracles is related, 
with scarcely any important difference, by 
several Latin writers, and by St. Methodius 
and Simeon Metaphrastes in Greek. It is 
disputed whether she was bom at Palermo or 
Catana, and the arguments on each side oc- 
cupy ten closely printed folio pages of the 
sixty-two which are devoted to St Agatha in 
the ** Acta Sanctorum." Her martyrdom 
took place at Catana in the third consulship 
of the Emperor Decius, a.d. 251. She was 
apprehended by order of Quintianus, pro- 
consul of Sicily, whose motives, we are told, 
were, to gratify his pride by showing that, 
though a man of low extraction, he had power 
over a lady of noble &mily ; his lust, because 
the beauty of Agatha had excited his desires ; 
his avarice, because he wished to lay his 
hands on her property ; and his impiety, be- 
cause he could not bear to hear the name of 
Christ Before bringing her before his tri- 
bunal, he had her detained for a month in 
the house of a noble matron named Aphro- 
disia, whose manners were depraved, and 
whose nine daughters, being as shameless as 
herself, made their residence, according to 
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the old biographers, seem rather a brothel 
than a palace. Butler, in his ** Lives of the 
Saints," mentions this Aphrodisia as " a most 
wicked woman, who, with six daughters, all 
prostitutes, kept a common stew.*' \^lien it 
was found that her persuasions had no effect 
upon St Agatha's mind, Quintianus ordered 
her to be brought before him, and enraged at 
the firmness of her answers, demanded of her 
to tell him, before she was taken to the tor- 
ture, why she despised the worship of the 
gods ? " Say not, of the gods," she replied, 
" but, of the devils. May your wife," she 
continued, " be such as your goddess Venus 
was, and you such as your god Jupiter!" 
The enraged proconsul ordered her to be 
struck on the face, and reproached her for 
insulting him, on which he received the just 
rebuke, " that it could not be an insult to 
wish him to be like his gods." On the next 
day, after subjecting her to the rack and 
other tortures, he commanded her breasts to 
be cut off; on which she only said, " Impious 
and cruel tyrant, are you not ashamed to 
destroy in a woman that which you sucked 
in your mother ? " The wounds were all 
healed, we are told, the following night, by 
a miracle of St Peter, who visited her 
dungeon in the shape of a physician. Quin- 
tianus, unmoved by the circumstance, ordered 
her, four days afterwards, to be rolled naked 
over burning coals mixed with potsherds. 
An earthquake immediately followed, the 
people rose in revolt, the affrighted pro- 
consul fled, and St Agatha, being carried back 
to her prison, at length expired. Quintianus, 
who stUl remained unconverted, was drowned 
on a journey to take possession of her estates. 
The 5th of February is St Agatha's day ; 
she occupies a conspicuous position in the 
Greek and Roman calendars, and still retains 
a place in our own. The churches and mo- 
nasteries in her honour are numerous and 
widely scattered ; but she is considered as the 
more peculiar patroness of Sicily, and her 
veil has the credit of having several times 
averted the eruptions of Mount iBtna from 
the walls of Catana. (Acta Sanctorum, Febr. 
L 695 — 656. ; Bailie^ Vies des Saints, ii. 
98 — 102. ; Butler, Lives of the Saints, ii. 56 
—59.) T. W. 

AGATHA'NGELUS, a gem engraver. 
A finely executed gem by this artist repre- 
sents the portrait of a Roman. Winckelmann 
thought Uiat it mi^ht be Sextus Pompeius, 
but other antiquaries have questioned this 
opinion. Nothing is known of the history, 
nor the place nor time of birth, of Agatiian- 
gelus. (Winckelmann, Cab, de Stosch.) 

R. W. jun. 
AGATHA'NGELUS, the son of Callis- 
tratus, was a native of Armenia. His period 
is unknown, but there is extant by him a life 
of S. Gregorius, entitled " Vita et Martyrium 
S. Gregorii Armenii," which is printed in 
Greek and Latin in the " Acta Sanctorum," 
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torn. TuL p. 320, &c. Several MSS. of this 
work exist in the royal library of Paris, 
and in the Medici library of Florence. (Fa- 
bricius, Biblioth, Gtoccl, x. 232. zL 554.) 

L. S. 

AGATHA'RCHIDES {^AyaBopx^^^), or 
AGATHARCHUS ('A-yaflopxoj), m he was 
sometimes called, a native of Cnidos, was a 
grammarian, who lived in the time of Pto- 
lemy VI. (Philometor) of Egypt, and under 
his successors. Ptolemy PhUometor became 
king in 181, and died in 146 B.c. Agathar- 
chides was reader to Heraclides Lembus, and 
afterwards guardian of the young king of 
Egypt, as he informs us in the first book of 
the treatise on the Red Sea. This king is 
conjectured to be Ptolemy Soter II., who 
became king of Egypt b. c. 1 17. If this con- 
jecture is correct, the treatise on the Red Sea 
was written early in the reign of Soter II., 
when the author was growing old. 

Photius enumerates the following works by 
Agatharchides : — A work on Asia in ten 
books ; a work on Europe in forty-nine books, 
and a work on the Erythrean or Red Sea. 
Photius enumerates other works by Agathar- 
chides, but adds that he had never seen them. 
He commends his style and his judgment 
Agatharchides imitated Thucydides : in the 
elevation of his language he was not his in- 
ferior, and he was superior to him in perspi- 
cuity. He also had reputation as a gram- 
marian, and well deserved to be numbered 
even among rhetoricians. Strabo, who says 
that he was of the Peripatetic sect, was ac- 
quainted with the work on the Red Sea. 
(Strabo, p. 779., Casaub.) Agatharchides 
wrote in the Attic dialect 

Photius has preserved some considerable 
extracts from the first and fifth books of the 
treatise on the Red Sea. In the fifth book, 
Agatharchides describes the mode of working 
the gold mines in the mountains near the Red 
Sea within the limits of Egypt This curious 
passage has been transcribed by Diodorus (iii 
12.). Agatharchides also describes the mode 
of life of the Ichthyophagi, or the nations that 
lived on fish ; the manner of hunting the 
elephant ; and he speaks of the rhinoceros 
and its habits, and of the camelopard (ko/a)}- 
Aoir(£p8a\(s). At the conclusion of the trea- 
tise he refers to his works on Europe and 
Asia, and alleges, as an excuse for not writing 
more, his advanced age and the troubled state 
of Egypt The work on the Red Sea doubt- 
less contained much valuable matter. 

The extracts of Photius were first printed 
by H. Stephens, Paris, 1557, 8vo., with the 
fragments of Ctesias and Memnon, and some 

rs of Appian. The Latin translation of 
Rhodomannus was published at Paris, 
1594, 8vo. The extracts are also printed in 
the first volume of Hudson*6 Minor Greek 
Geographers, Oxford, 1698, 8vo., with the 
translation of Rhodomannus. 
Plutarch quotes the Persica of Agathar- 
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chides of Samoa, but it is not known who is 
meant, and the reading may be corrupt (Pho- 
tius, MyriobibL cod. 213. 250. ; Fabricins, Bib- 
lioth, GrcecOi iii. 32.; Clinton, FcuH HdUnici.) 

G. L, 
AGATHARCHUS CA7«iaBpx«0, a Greek 
painter, the son of Eudemus, and a native 
of Samos : he lived about B. c. 420, and was 
contemporary with Alcibiades and Zcuxiis 
He is said by Plutarch to have boasted of 
the facility and rapidity with which he painted 
in the presence of Zeuxis, who reproved 
him by simply stating that he (Zeuxis) 
piunted very slowly. Alcibiades is said to 
have confined Agatharchus in his house until 
he had executed certsun paintings there ; and 
then to have dismissed him with many pre- 
sents. Andocides gives rather a different 
account of the matter. 

Agatharchus, who painted a scene for ^s- 
chylus, mentioned by Vitruvius, is evidently 
a different person from the painter just spoken 
of, whom he must have preceded by at least 
half a century. Vitruvius says, that when 
^schylus was exhibiting tragedies at Athens, 
Agatharchus made a scene and left a treatise 
upon it With the assistance of this treatise, 
Democritus and Anaxagoras wrote on the 
same subject, showing how the extension of 
rays from a fixed point of sight should be 
made to correspond to lines according to na- 
tural reason, so that the images of buildings 
in painted scenes might have the appearance 
of reality ; lind, although painted upon fiat 
vertical surfaces, some parts should seem to 
recede, and others to come forward. Although 
Vitruvius here says that Agatharchus made 
a scene, the context shows that a painted per- 
spective scene is signified, and not a stage 
as some have supposed; but this kind of 
scene-painting, or scenography as the Greeks 
termed it, was perhaps not generally practised 
until after the time of ^schylns, for Aristotle 
attributes its introduction to Sophocles. ( Plu- 
tarch, Pericles, 13. Alcib. 16. ; Andocides^ 
Orat in Alcib, c 7. ; Vitruvius, vii. Prtrf. ; 
Aristotle, Poet c 10.) R,N.W. 

AGATHARCHUS. [Agatharchides.] 
AGATHE'MERUSCA7«^/i«poj), the son 
of Orthon, is the author of a sxnall geogra- 
phical treatise entitled *TiroT{iwwri$ r^t ytce- 
ypwpiai iy ivtrofif, ** A Sketch of Geography 
in Epitome." This sketch is dedicated to his 
pupil Philon. It consists of two books : the 
first book contains some brief general prin- 
ciples, and a list of those persons who had 
done service to geography. The author says 
that Anaximander, the pupil of Thalcs, was 
the first person who attempted to represent 
the inhabited world on a tablet, in which 
opinion he is supported by Strabo and Dio- 
genes Laertius ; he then mentions Hecatseus, 
Damastes, Democritus, Eudoxus, and other 
geographers. The second book treats of 
special geography, of the divisions of the 
earth, seas, and ishmds. In this book there 
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are many extnicts from Ptolemy ; and much 
that is m the first book is repeated. The 
work has some small value. 

The time of Agathemenxs is unknown ; 
but as he cites Ptolemy, who lived in the 
first half of the second century of our sera, 
he is of course not earlier than that writer. 
He mentions the wall built across North 
Britain, in the time of Septimius Sevems, of 
which Spartianus (Severus, c 18.) speaks, 
whence it is inferred that he lived about 
the time of Septimius Sevems, who died 

A.D.211. 

The first edition of Agathemems, accom- 
panied by a Latin version, was by S. Tennu- 
lius, Amsterdam, 1671, 8vo. Agathemerus is 
also printed in the second volume of Hud- 
son's Minor Greek Geographers, which con- 
tains Dodweirs Dissertations on Agatheme- 
rus. L. Holstenius had collated five MSS. 
for an edition of Agathemerus ; these MSS. 
contain many good readings, but they were 
not used by Hudson, whose text is that of 
Tennulius. 

The name of Agathemerus and Agathemer 
occurs several times in inscriptions. One of 
the name was a physician. (Fabricius, 
Biblioth. Greec. iv. 616. G. L. 

AGATHEMERUS, CLAUDIUS (K;ia<}- 
8ios *Kyt»Bi\titpos\ an ancient Greek physician, 
whose epitaph is preserved in the " Marmora 
Oxoniensia," (p. 77.) and the "Greek Antho- 
logy," (ii. 827.) ed. Jacobs. Reinesius remarks 
(^Syntagma Inscripi. Antiq. p. 610.) that this 
is the same person who is mentioned in the 
life of Porsius, that goes under the name of 
Suetonius, where he is called Claudius A^- 
temus, and is said to have been a physician 
of I^acedaemon, and a pupil of the philosopher 
Cornutus, who lived in the first century after 
Christ To account for the prsenomen of 
Claudius being given to a Lacedsmonian, it 
may be remarked that the Spartans were the 
clients of the Claudia Gens. (Suetonius, 
Tiberius, c. 6. ; C. G. Kiihn, Additam. ad 
JElench. Medic. Vet. a J. A. Fahricto, in 
Biblioth. Grtpca exhibit) W. A. G. 

AGATHIAS CA'ya(?/aj), was a native of 
Myrina in JEolia in Asia Minor, whence 
he has the surname Asianus, in the Greek 
Anthology. He lived about the middle 
of the sixth century of the Christian sra. 
His father Memnonius was a rhetorician, 
and his mother Periclea, whom he lost at 
the age of tliree years, is praised as a 
woman of great piety. As she was buried at 
Constantinople, it appears that Memnonius 
had removed thither with his family. Aga- 
thias studied at Alexandria, and received a 
very liberal education. In a. d. 554 he re- 
turned to Constantinople, and, as the course 
of study of a young man of his class generally 
terminated at the age of eighteen, we may 
suppose that the year of his birth was some- 
where about 536. After his return, he com- 
menced the study of the law, on which he 
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appears to have spent about five years, and 
he frequently appeared as an advocate in the 
courts : such advocates were then called in 
Greece " Scholastic!" (SxoAarriicoi), whence 
his name is sometimes accompanied by this 
epithet The profession of the law, however, 
although he gained reputation, and was con- 
sidered one of the most eloquent orators, was 
not to his mind, and he only practised it for 
the sake of a living. His favourite occu- 
pation was the study of ancient poetry. 
He first wrote a great number of small love 
poems in nine books, which he called " Daph- 
niaca" {^wpyioKo). This collection was fol- 
lowed by several other poetical compositions, 
and some epigrams, many of which are still 
extant, and show that the author possessed 
a considerable degree of taste, wit, and ele- 
gance. Subsequently, he collected a kind of 
anthology, containing poems of earlier writers, 
together with works of several living poets of 
high rank. This anthology bore the title of 
" Cydus" (Ki5#cAoy), and consisted of seven 
books, which were dedicated to Theodorus 
the Decurio. He appears to have been 
anxious to gain the fiivour of the great of his 
time, such as Paulus Silentiarius, and Mace- 
don ius, many of whose epigrams were em- 
bodied in his " Anthology." Of this collec- 
tion nothing is extant except the introduction 
written by Agathias. 

It was on the suggestion of Paulus and one 
Eutychianus, that, after the death of Justinian, 
he was induced to undertake the history of 
his own time. He appears to have made a 
long preparation for this task, but the work 
itself was never completed, being interrupted 
by his death, which probably took place 
shortly .before the year 582. The work 
breaks ofif abruptly in the fifth book, and only 
comprises the history of the short period 
from 553 to 559. 

It has sometimes been doubted whether 
Agathias was a Pagan or a Christian, but 
some of his epigrams show that he was a 
Christian. The style of his historical work 
is far from possessing the purity of the ancient 
Greek : his language is a mixture of nearly 
all Greek dialects, but the prevailing is the 
Ionic ; and the whole is interspersed with 
numerous words and expressions borrowed 
from the early epic poets. The spirit which 
pervades the whole work is that of a good 
man and an honest and impartial historian, 
but he shows little judgment : his knowledge 
of Itol^ is very confused ; and in all politiod 
and military affairs his knowledge is much 
inferior to that of Procopius, of whose work 
that of Agathias is a continuation. 

The extant epigrams of Agathias, amount- 
ing to ninety-five, are in the " Anthologia 
Grasca" (tom. iv. p. 3, &c. ed. Jacobs ; see 
the Prolegomena in tom. vi. p. 50, &c,), and 
also in the two principal editions of his His- 
tory, which bears the title, Ilepi t^j *IoMrriyt- 
ayov fioffiXtlas or *l(rropi&y rdfioi c'. The Greek 
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text, with a Latin translation, was edited by 
Bonaventura Vulcanius, Leyden, 1594, 4to. 
This edition was reprinted in 1660, in the 
folio edition of the ^ Byzantine Historians." 
A new edition of all the extant works of 
Agathias, with a Latin translation and the 
notes of Bonav. Vulcanius, was edited by 
B. G. Niebuhr, Bonn, 1828, 8 vo., which forms 
the third volume of the " Corpus Scriptorom 
Historifie Byzantins," now in course of pub- 
lication. 

The principal source of information for the 
life of Agathias, is his own history. (Com- 
pare the dissertation prefixed to Niebuhr's 
edition, De Vita AgathuB eiuaque Libris His- 
toriarum^ p. xiii. — ^xx.) L. S. 

AGATHrNUS ('AT^fOtvos), an eminent 
Greek physician, who lived towards the end 
of the first century after Christ He was 
bom at Sparta, was a pupil of Athenseus, the 
founder of the sect of the Pneumatici, and 
tutor to the celebrated Archigenes, who is 
said to have cured him of an attack of dUi- 
rium, brought on by too much study, ac- 
companied by want of sleep, by fomenting 
his head with a great quantity of warm oiL 
(Aetius, Lib. Med. Tetr. L serm. 3. c. 172. p. 
156. ed. H. Steph.) A^thinus did not ad- 
here to the doctrines of his master, but sought 
to unite the opinions of different medical 
sects, and to reconcile their differences. For 
this reason he gave to the sect which he 
founded the name of Episyuthetici (from 
ivtavtrri(hifu, to heap up together). They seem 
to have been a branch of the Methodici, and 
to have agreed almost exactly with the 
Eclectici. Little is known of the peculiar 
tenets of this sect, or of its founder, as his 
writings have all perished, with the exception 
of a few fragments preserved by Galen, Ori- 
basius, Aetius, &c. He adopted nearly the 
same theory on the subject of the pulse as 
the sect of the Pneumatici, and his definition 
of it was equally subtle. He attributed the 
full pulse to the greater quantity of spirit 
(irvtv/jui) which was contained in the artery, 
and which distended it with greater force. 
He distinguished the pulse (jir^yyiju&s) from a 
vibration (vd\^s\ and recognised this latter 
phenomenon in the hidden arteries. Con- 
trary to the opinion of all the ancients, he 
considered the semi-tertian intermittent fever 
to belong to the same species as the tertian, 
from which it differed only in the length of 
the paroxysm. He disapproved of the use 
of warm baths, which was then so popular, 
and recommended cold bathing instead. (Le 
Clerc, HisU de la Mid. ; Fabricius, Biblioth. 
Graca, xiii. 41.; Haller, Biblioth. Medic. 
PracL i. 197. ; Sprengel, Hist, de la Mid. 
ii. 73. ; C. G. Kiihn, Additam. ad Elenchum 
Med. Vet. a Fabricio exhibit; Isensee, Gesch. 
der Medicin.) W. A. G. 

AGATHOCLE'A (^AyaB6K\eia\A mistress 
of PtolcmaBus Philopator, king of Egypt, 
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She and her brother Agathocles were intro- 
duced to the voluptuous king by their own 
mother CEnanthe, who thus gratified both her 
ambition and avarice. After the king had j 
put to death his wife Eurydice, Agathoclea 
was his fiEivourite, and her brother became ' 
the most powerful person at the court of 
Alexandria. With the assistance of their 
cunning mother, the brother and sister kept 
the king in a state of complete dependency, 
and exercised, in reality, the sovereign power. 
Ptolemseus died in b. c. 205, leaving behind 
him a son only five years old. Agathoclea 
and her friends kept the event secret, that 
they might be able to plunder the royal 
treasures ; and when their avarice was satis- 
fied, they formed a conspiracy with the 
meanest persons about the court, with: a view 
of raising Agathocles to the throne. Aga- 
thocles made himself and Sosibius the guar- 
dians of the young king, and ruled in his 
name ; and he endeavoured to establish him- 
self firmly by putting to death the most dis- 
tinguished persons firom whom he had any- 
thing to fear. He raised his friends and 
creatures to all the high offices at court, and 
gave himself up to the most unbounded li- 
centiousness. He was scarcely ever sober, 
and no woman in the capital was safe from 
him. The people submitted very reluctantly 
to this tyranny, and only waited for an op- 
portunity to throw off the yoke. Agathocles 
employed every means that baseness and 
fUsehood could suggest to pacify the people 
and to destroy Tlepolemus, on whom they 
placed their only hope. He continued his 
usual mode of life, and added crime to .crime, 
until at last the Macedonians of Alexandria, 
who were readily joined by the Egyptians, 
resolved to rid themselves of the usurper. 
Tlepolemus placed himself at the head of the 
insurgents. In the night the palace was sur- 
rounded by crowds, whose shouts roused 
Agathocles from his sleep. In the morning 
he attempted to capitulate, and promised to 
retire to private life ; but the Macedonians, 
who were already in possession of the outer 
building of the palace, refused all negotiation 
with hun. Agathocles and his sister now 
implored the mercy of the Macedonians, and 
surrendered the young king to them. But the 
people forced their way into the palace, and 
Aptthocles was killed by his friends, that he 
might not fiill alive into the hands of his 
enemies. CEnanthe had taken refuge in a 
temple, but she was dragged from it, as her 
daughter was from the palace, and in a state 
of nakedness they were led to the stadium, 
where they were literally torn to pieces by 
the infuriated multitude. All those who had 
had any share in the murder of Eurydice, 
were likewise put to death. (Justin, xxx. 1, 
2.; Poly bins, v. 63. xiv. 11. xv. 25 — 34; 
Athenseus, vi. 251. xiii. 576. ; Plutarch, 
Cleomenesj 33.) L. S. 
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